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November,  containing  among  other  things  about  3,000  detailed  reports  of  the  indebtedness 
and  general  financial  condition  of  States,  Counties  and  Cities;  also  digests  of  laws  relating 
to  investments  by  Savings  Banks,  &c. 

4.  The  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  SECTION,  of  128  pages,  issued  in  February,  June  and 
October,  containing  complete  description  of  the  Electric  and  Street  Railways  throughout 
the  country,   their  stock,  dividends,   bonded  indebtedness,   ejimings,   &c.,   &c. 

5.  The  B.VNK  AND  QUOTATION  SECTION,  a  monthly  publication  of  68  pages,  issued 
the  first' week  in  each  month,  giving  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive  tables  of  Quotations 
ever  issued,  embracing  prices  of  Railroad  Bonda  and  Stocks,  Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks, 
Municipal  Securities,  Street  Railway  Stocks  and  Bonds  and  Industrial  and  Miscellaneous 
Securities. 

6-  The  BANKERS'  CONVENTION  SECTION,  issued  yearly,  giving  the  detailed  pro- 
ceedings of  the  annual  convention  of  the  American  Bankers*  Association — not  alone  the 
general  convention,  but  also  the  Trust  Company  Section  and  the  Savings  Bank  Section. 

A  FURTHER  NOVEL  FEATURE  is  that  the  pubUshcrs  of  the  "Chronicle" 
make  no  charge   for  any  of   these   Supplements,   but   give   them  all  to  the 
"Chronicle"  Subscribers. 
INVESTORS  wishing  to  keep  informed  with  reference  to  their  investments, 
BUYERS  AND  SELLERS  of  Bonds  and  Stocks  of  Steam  Railroads, 
BUYERS  AND  SELLERS  of  Bonds  and  Stocks  of  Street  Railwasrs, 
BUYE^^S  AND  SELLERS  of  Bonds  of  Statcfs,  Cities,  Towns,  &c., 
RAILROAD   Executive   and   Operating  Officials  of  every  description, 
BANKS,  TRUST  COMPANIES  and  Hnancial  institutions  of  all  kinds, 
EACH  and  all  need  the  CHRONICLE  and  its  Supplements. 

TERMS: 

For  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  including  all  extra  Sections,      -      -  $io.oo 

Canadian   Subscription,   including   postage  and  extra  Sections,    -      -      -  11.50 

For  all  other  foreign  countries,  including  postage  and  extra  Sections,    -  13.00 

William  B*  Dana  Company^  Publishers 

NEW  YORK 
Chronicle  Buildii^  Front,  Pine  and  Depeyster  Streets 
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A  Word  to  the  Advertiser! 

The  nature  of  our  publication  is  such  as  to  be  of  interest  to  four 
stinct  classes  of  readers : 

I.  Government  and  Municipal  Purchasing,  Disbursing,  and  Accounting 
Officers  anywhere  in  the  United  States  and  abroad  who  distrarse  colkcthrely 
millions  of  dollars  of  public  funds,  and  cannot  be  reached  successfully 
through  any  other  publication  than  The  Government  Accountant,  their 
own  proprietary  magazine. 

a.  National,  State,  and  Private  Banks  which  follow  closely  die  articles 
relating  to  the  United  States  Treasury,  a  department  of  die  magazine 
tinder  the  editorial  supervision  of  Judge  B.  F.  Harrah,  law  clerk  in  die 
Comptroller's  office. 

3.  Steam  Railroads',  Electric  Railways',  and  Public  Service  Corpora- 
tions' financial  and  accounting  officers.  The  fact  that  the  members  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  Board  of  Examiners  of  Railroad 
Accounts,  recentiy  created  under  Secdon  20  of  die  Hepburn  Act,  are  join- 
ing the  Association  of  American  Government  Accountants  in  increasing 
numbers  (22  of  these  applications  were  passed  in  May,  1909),  and  die  con- 
sequent increase  of  future  magazine  features  dealing  with  their  line  of 
activity,  will  obviously  arouse  still  greater  interest  among  the  thousands 
of  Railway  Accountants,  a  large  number  of  whom  have  been  on  our  sub- 
scribers' list  for  months. 

4.  Certified  Public  Accountants  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  Eng- 
lish, Scotch,  and  Canadian  Chartered  Accountants,  who  have  taken  the 
liveliest  interest  in  our  publication  from  the  date  of  its  initial  issue,  and 
who  undoubtedly  will  join  whole-heartedly  in  the  general  discussion  of 
Uniform  Accounting  Terminology,  which  the  new  series  of  articles  on  this 
subject,  beginning  in  the  May  issue,  will  endeavor  to  promote. 

Our  bona  fide  circulation  for  this  issue  will  reach  1,800  copies,  of  which  ntmiber 
less  than  500  copies  will  be  delivered  to  Departmental  Officers  in  Washington;  how- 
ever, these  are  the  live  men  who  conduct  the  routine  business  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  represent  a  force  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  number. 

Similarly,  die  non-resident  members  and  subscribers  are  the  leaders  in  their 
respective  fields  of  labor,  always  on  the  alert  for  anything  good,  be  it  special  office 
furniture,  fixtures,  or  other  labor-saving  device  which  mis^t  prove  of  benefit  in 
economizing  time  or  cflFort  in  the  routine  of  office  life. 

Only  an  actual  trial  can  prove  The  Government  Accountant's  value  to  you  as  an 
advertising  medium,  and  die  cost  of  the  experiment  is  slight 

Write  today  for  space  in  the  June,  1909,  issue,  which  goes  to  press  June  ai,  1909. 

J.  P.  MULLER,  Editor, 
P.  O.  Box  37,  Main  Office, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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per  cent  easier  to  oper- 
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The  only  adding  ma- 
chine instantly  change- 
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hand  operation,  and 
vice  versa. 

I  Equipped  to  operate 
on  any  lighting  or 
power  circuit,  as  spec- 
ified. 


Cost  but  little  more 

to  operate  than  an  or- 
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lamp. 
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This  triumphant  achievement  of  Frank- 
lin Gianning  Haddock,  Ph.D.,  is  positively 
the  only  elaborate  system  of  Will-culture 
ever  formulated.  The  most  brilliantly 
instructive  hook  ever  given  a  Culture- 
seeking  people.  Into  its  hundreds  of 
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rare  laws,  rules,  methods,  regimes.  They 
are  simply  solid  gold  to  the  student  who 
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on  Personal  Power  and  it  will  out-class 
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MENTAL  ADDITION 
SIHPUFIED. 


WHY  NOT  ADD  IN  THE  RIGHT  WAY? 

Lcsm  tlic  0ccret  of  raeecos  is  •ccountiMg 

My  method  la  so  simple  that  It  Is  quickly  learned 
by  ADjone;  you  will  wonder  why  you  never  thought 
of  it  before.  A  school  principal  (name  when  re- 
quested) writes:  "Mastery  of  the  165  possible  com- 
binations— an  easy  task — leaves  no  ezonae  for  ad- 
ding in  the  old  way.  Effective  to  an  amasing  ex- 
tent." 

Send  me  60  cents  today  and  full  instructions  will 
be  forwarded,  postpaid.  Book  guaranteed  to  be  as 
represented;  if  uneatisfactory,  return  it;  money 
back  without  a  word.  Full  particulars  on  request, 
but  I  prefer  to  have  you  examine  the  book  Itself. 
You  do  so  entirely  at  my  rlak.  Can  any  offer  be 
more  fair?  Avoid  the  brain-numbing  drudgery 
of  iiaphaaard  addition. 

C.  H.  NICHOLSON, 
R.  2U,  144  Bast  84th  St.,  New  York. 


Pens  of  Quality 

<|  Our  No.  20  pen  combines  more  good 
qualities  and  suits  more  good  bookkeepers 
than  any  pen  on  the  market. 


Our  Popular  Bank  Pen  No.  21.  * 

<|  Ask  your  stationer  or  send  us  10c  for 
samples.  Per  single  gross  by  mail  $1 .00 
Our  guarantee  goes  with  every  box. 

W.  L.  MASON  &  CO.  (Inc.) 
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One  page,  six  months 90.00 
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Quarter  page,  six  months 25.00 

One  page,  single  issue 20.00 

Half  page,  single  issue 10.00 
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Standing  card  2  by  2^,  one  year 25.00 
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Applicution  for  entry  at  Becond-clats  matter  at   the  Pott   Office  at    Washington, 

D.  C,  pending. 
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The  Reorgaiiization  of  Accounts  and  Methods  of 
Transacting  Municipal  Business  in 
New  York  City.. 


By  Hon.  Hebmaii  A.  Mten,  Comptroller,  City  of  New  York. 
(An    addre$9    delivtrtd    hefore    the    A9§ociation    of    American    OovcnMneni 

AcoountantM.) 

Through  the  courtesy  of  your  President,  Dr.  Powers,  and 
at  his  cordial  and  urgent  solicitation,  I  accepted  his  invitation 
to  address  you  on  the.  subject  of  New  York  City's  Budgetary 
and  Accounting  Revision,  and  am  pleased  to  be  with  you  to- 
night for  the  puri>ose  of  ^ving  a  brief  outline  of  what  we  are 
now  undertaking  in  our  Department  of  Finance,  towards  es- 
tablishing improved  methods  in  public  administration  through 
budgetary  control  and  a  significant  classification  of  expense 
accounting. 

The  pressure  of  official  business  during  the  past  several 
months  has  been  unusually  great,  and  has  been  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  budgetary  revision  and  other  imdertakings 
which  I  shall  refer  to  later  on,  together  with  the  necessanr 
preparations  for  the  sale  of  $12,500,000  of  our  citv  bonds  which 
took  place  yesterday;  and  it  was  therefore  only  because  of  the 
splendid  work  which  the  Census  Bureau,  under  the  able  ^id- 
ance  of  Dr.  Powers,  is  and  has  been  doing  in  the  cause  of  im- 
proved public  accounting  and  reporting^  and  because  of  the 
character  and  purpose  of  your  Association — ^the  members  of 
which  must  be  undoubtedly  interested  in  all  movements  hav- 
ing for  their  purpose  improved  efficiency  in  the  systems  of 
public  accounts — that  I  could  see  my  way  clear  to  devote  the 
time  necessary  to  be  with  you  and  to  present  the  subject  matter 
of  this  evening's  address  in  such  a  manner  as  I  hope  will  prove 
of  interest  to  you  all. 
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Since  the  latter  part  of  1906  the  Department  of  Finance 
of  the  City  of  New  York  has  undertaken  to  make  history  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  field  of  Municipal  Accounting,  and  there 
is  now  in  process  the  institution  of  changes  in  the  departmen- 
tal organization  and  in  the  manner  of  conducting  the  city's 
accounts  which,  when  fully  tested,  will — if  the  new  expedients 
are  warranted  and  become  fairly  established — effect  a  marked 
alteration  in  the  routine  and  processes  of  many  of  the  city's 
accounting  bureaus,  and  obsolete  many  of  the  present  charac- 
teristics that  have  obtained  for  nearly  a  century  past 

In  recognition  of  the  growing  interest  manifested  by  the 
public  in  the  greater  clarity  of  municipal  reports,  we  heartily 
accepted  the  suggestion  to  co-operate  in  this  work,  offered  by 
the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research — a  civic  organization  which 
is  being  maintained  by  public  spirited  citizens  of  our  great 
city  who  are  desirous  to  aid  in  the  problem  of  how  best  to  ii^.- 
prove  and  revise  the  accounting  methods  obtaining  in  the 
City  Departments,  to  the  end  of  establishing  greater  adminis- 
trative control  over  the  revenues  and  expenditures  of  the  city. 

A  committee  composed  of  accountants  and  other  experts 
in  their  several  lines,  culled  from  my  immediate  staff,  was  ac- 
cordingly appointed  to  co-operate  with  said  bureau  in  discussr 
ing  the  adequacy  or  inade<iuacy .  of  current  administrative 
methods  and  devising  remedies  where  needed.  The  first  prin- 
ciple which  was  formally  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  at  its  meeting  held  October  30,  1906,  was 
that  of  functional  segregation  in  the  classification  of  depart- 
mental budgets,  which  principle  was  to  be  applied  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health  for  the  year  1907. 

At  a  subsequent  conference  on  April  1, 1907,  arrangement 
was  made  for  an  analysis  and  reclassification  of  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electric- 
ity, in  the  same  manner  as  had  already  l)een  done  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  and  on  May  16th  the  work  was  further 
extended  to  include  the  Department  of  Street  Cleaning,  and 
Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals. 

It  was  recognized  at  the  outset  that  a  reclassification  of 
the  budgets  along  functional  lines  would  entail  also  a  reclassi- 
fication of  expenditures  co-ordinating  therewith,  and  atten- 
tion was  accordingly  directed  to  the  designing  and  installation 
of  a  system  of  accounts  in  the  several  Departments  which 
should  be  adequate  to  the  new  requirements  and  establish  a 
working  relationship  with  the  new  facts  to  be  dealt  with.  As 
a  result  of  the  special  study  devoted  to  them,  the  four  Depart- 
ments before  named  opened  their  books  at  the  beginning  of 
1908  in  accordance  with  an  amended  classification  of  appro- 
priations or  budget  accounts,  and  with  an  entirely  new  and 
uniform  scheme  of  bookkeeping,  which  had  been  formulated 
by  a  special  committee  in  the  latter  part  of  1907,  and  which 
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sought  to  provide  control  over  stores,  contracts,  orders,  in- 
voices and  vouchers  in  a  manner  that  would  currenUy  verify 
and  reflect  the  operating  expenses  of  the  several  divisions  or 
dependencies  of  each  departments 

Partly  through  want  of  pr^aration  and  an  early  famil- 
iarity with  the  new  order  of  things,  only  the  Departm^it  of 
Health,  Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals  and  the  Department 
of  Street  Cleaning  were  able  to  conform,  with  an  approximate 
d^ree  of  completeness,  to  the  new  regime,  but  its  general  fea- 
tures and  working  possibilities  will  be  fairly  weU  measured 
and  determined  by  the  end  of  the  current  year,  wh^i  the  ad- 
visability of  its  exta[ision  to  other  departments  of  the  city 
government  can  be  considered  in  the  light  of  actual  experience. 

The  contemplated  revision  of  the  bookkeeping  methods 
of  the  remaining  thirty  odd  city  departments  represents,  how- 
ever, only  one  side  of  the  work  to  be  accomplished.  Another 
feature  of  the  contemplated  installation  is  of  even  greater 
importance.  I  refer  to  the  reorganization  of  the  Department 
of  Finance  and  changes  in  the  manner  of  conducting  the  gen- 
eral city  accounts  so  radical  and  preserving  so  little  of  the 
old  methods  as  fairly  to  be  considered  more  a  reconstruction 
than  a  revision  of  the  system  that  has  heretofore  obtained. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  we  are  just  entering  upon  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  new  for  the  old,  and,  by  reason  of  the  volume 
and  range  of  our  operations,  must  penorce  take  up  one  fea- 
ture at  a  time,  it  is  now  too  early  to  offer  any  precise  or  even 
comprehensive  account  of  what  we  are  now  undertaking,  either 
with  respect  to  the  plan  of  reorganization  or  to  the  presump- 
tive merits  of  the  new  expedients;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  within  a  year's  time  from  now  our  endeavors  will  have 
resulted  in  the  solution  of  some  ver^  interesting  problems  in 
municipal  organization  and  accounting  when  conducted  upon 
a  scale  compatible  with  the  magnitude  of  the  great  City  of 
New  York. 

On  September  1  of  this  year  there  was  put  into  operation 
a  revised  system  for  drawing,  signing,  recording  and  disburs- 
ing warrants.  This  system  involved  the  immediate  discontinu- 
ance of  a  number  of  records,  and  the  release,  for  other  work, 
of  about  twenty  clerks  who  were  employed  in  maintaining 
them.  This  installation  has  affected  not  only  the  work  of  sev- 
eral bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Finance,  but  the  city  cham- 
berlain's and  the  mayor's  offices,  and  the  office  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  accounts.  The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
new  system  for  handling  warrants  is  the  substitution  of  an 
octuplicate  tyi)ewritten  record  for  the  various  independently 
kept  book  records  previously  maintained  in  the  several  offices 
through  which  warrants  are  required  to  pass.  By  a  single 
writing  a  record  is  made  for  each  of  the  eight  offices  affected, 
which  neretof ore  required  a  separate  posting  for  each  of  them. 
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The  following  are  the  records  which  the  adoption  of  the  new 
system  has  made  unnecessary: 

1.  Eight  (8)  Registers  of  Claims  in  the  Bureau  of  Audit. 

2.  Four  (4)  Claims  Records,  previously  kept  in  the  Bu- 

reau of  Audit. 

3.  Fourteen  (14)  classes  of  Warrant  Registers,  hereto- 

fore kept  in  the  Bureau  of  Bookkeeping  and 
Awards. 

4.  Daily  Abstracts  of  Warrants  Drawn. 

6.  Thirteen  (13)  Memorandum  Registers  of  Warrants 
maintained  in  the  Bureau  of  Bookkeeping  and 
Awards. 

6.  One    (1)    Summary    Appropriation    Ledger,    main- 

tained in  the  Bureau  of  Bookkeeping  and  Awards. 

7.  Fourteen  (14)  classes  of  Warrant  Registers,  kept  in 

the  office  of  the  mayor  for  the  purpose  of  record- 
ing warrants  countersigned. 

8.  Warrant  Registers  kept  in  the  office  of  the  Disbursing 

Clerk. 

9.  Disbursement  Records  kept  in  the  office  of  the  Com- 

missioners of  Accounts. 

In  place  of  the  foregoing  bod^,  the  schedules,  made  in 
eight  copies  on  the  typewriter,  are  filed  in  toto,  serving  not 
omy  the  same  purpose  as  the  indep^ident  records  which  they 
supplant,  but  providing  additional  information  necessary  to 
establish  controlling  accounts. 

In  addition  to  the  revision  of  the  system  for  handling 
warrants,  plans  are  in  preparation  for  the  simplification  of  the 
processes  with  respect  to  vouchers  received  m)m  departments 
for  payment,  and  to  establish  a  basis  for  the  accounts  kept  in 
the  Department  of  Finance,  which  enable  the  chief  accountant 
to  exercise  control  over  the  accuracy  of  the  accounts  kept  in 
the  several  departments  of  the  city. 

The  Auditor  of  Receipts  is  also  engaged  upon  the  prepara- 
tion of  plans  to  bring  under  control  the  various  bureaus  and 
divisions  of  the  city  government  receiving  moneys,  and  to  thus 
fully  and  adequately  protect  the  city's  revenues. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  uniformity  in  the  form  and 
size  of  stationery  and  blanks  used  by  the  city  for  licenses,  per- 
mits, privileges  and  receipts  issued,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
medium  be  established  for  effective  control  over  the  several 
issuing  departm^its  and  offices,  it  has  been  determined  that 
engraved  stationery,  specially  desig^d  for  control,  be  adopted 
along  the  following  lines  and  classifications : 

Revenues  from  rents  wiU  be  considered  as  accruals  to  the  city, 
derived  from  leasehold  agreements,  etc. 
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Revenues  from  licenses  will  be  considered  as  accruals  to  the 
city,  derived  from  its  formal  grant,  or  from  permission  to 
persons  or  corporations  to  conduct  classes  of  business,  etc. 

Revenues  from  permits  will  be  considered  as  accruals  to  the 
city  fnun  formal  grants  or  permission  by  persons  in  execu- 
tive or  administrative  authoritv  for  the  p^ormance  of 
q)ecial  acts,  the  nature  of  which  is  specifically  d^ned  by 
the  terms  of  the  instrument  conveying  such  grants  and  the 
performance  of  which  acts  terminates  the  grants. 

Revenues  from  office  fees^  penalties^  etc.^  will  be  considered  as 
accruals  to  the  city,  derived  as  compensation  for  clerical 
and  other  official  services,  such  as  recording,  docketing, 
certifying,  administering  oaths,  etc.,  and  from  imposition 
of  chai^ges  by  courts  and  other  offices  exercising  judicial 
discretion. 

Also  revenues  from — 

Taxes. 

Assessments. 

Water  Rents. 

Redemptions. 

Franchises  and  Miscellaneous  Receipts. 

Tolls. 

Forfeitures. 

Interest. 

Advances. 

There  are  certain  features  of  the  proposed  change  which 
eive  promise  of  substantial  and  lasting  l]^nefit,  either  in  the 
mrm  first  introduced  or  in  such  form  as  these  wiU  assume  after 
actual  working  has  suggested  am^idments  or  modifications. 
There  are  other  features  which,  in  spite  of  the  apparent  logic 
of  the  theories  upon  which  they  rest,  are  regarded  with  some 
apprehension,  but,  in  any  event,  I  believe  that  ultimately  ffood 
will  come  out  of  the  experimwit  by  confirming  the  worth  or 
worthlessness  of  theories  which  invite  the  test  of  practical  ap- 

Elication,  even  if  in  some  instances  the  experiment  proves  to 
B  costly. 
******* 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  functional  segregation  in  the 
classification  of  departmental  budgets,  I  should  like  here  to 
say  a  few  words  by  way  of  elucidating  what  the  expression 
used  actually  m/eans. 

The  primary  objects  of  the  annual  budget  are  to  determine 
and  provide  the  funds  for  the  operating  expenses  of  each  city 
department,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  limit  the  expenditure 
thereof  in  the  same  prescribed  sum  or  amount,  and  so  exercise 
control  over  the  total  governmental  expenditures  of  the  city  by 
restricting  each  department  at  the  outset  to  a  predetermined 
and  stated  annual  credit. 
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In  order  that  the  underlying  purpose  of  the  control  so  ex- 
ercised may  be  realized  to  the  fiulest  practical  extent,  not  only 
are  the  contemplated  expenditures  for  each  department  (re- 
garded as  a  general  function)  measured  and  fixed,  but  also  the 
expenditures  of  those  several  bureaus  and  divisions,  where  such 
exist,  and  for  the  specific  purposes  (regarded  as  subordinate 
functions)  which  each  undertakes  to  fmfill,  are  in  like  man- 
ner estimated  and  made  the  subjects  of  stated  credits,  collect- 
ively constituting  the  total  sum  available  for  the  department 
as  a  whole;  and  while  the  total  sum  may  under  no  circum- 
stances be  exceeded,  the  component  or  subcredits  in  our  city 
bud^ts  possess  a  limited  elasticity  tiirough  permission  granted 
by  uie  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  to  make  trans- 
fers from  one  subcredit  to  another  within  fJie  same  department 
upon  proof  of  the  inadequacy  of  one  credit  and  the  over-pro- 
vision of  another,  and  that  such  transfer  is  advisable.  The 
principle,  however,  that  each  subcredit  provided  for 
a  roecific  subordinate  function  must  be  expended  solely  for 
such  purpose  remains  unchanged,  and,  theoretically,  is  as  ab- 
solute as  the  exactions  which  apply  to  the  applications  of  the 
total  departmental  appropriation. 

As  every  city  department,  in  the  main,  and  each  division 
or  bureau  thereof,  is  engaged  in  activities  dissimilar  from  anv 
or  all  of  the  others  and  so  fulfills  functions  peculiar  to  itself^ 
and  as  budjget  control,  to  be  effective,  must  relate  each  credit 
to  the  roecific  purpose  to  be  accomplished  or  thing  to  be  done 
and  so  follow  functional  lines,  the  departmental  estimates  and 
related  appropriation  accounts  applicable  to  each  of  said  de- 
partments, bureaus  and  divisions  must  necessarily  be  stated 
under  titles  characteristic  of  the  functional  activities,  and  so 
differ  in  each  instance. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  matter  what  peculiar  service  or  im- 
derti^ing  may  distinguish  a  department  or  subdivision  there- 
of, the  expenditures,  regarded  according  to  their  character  in- 
stead of  purpose,  will  rail  under  one  or  more  of  a  few  general 
headings  common  to  all  d^artments,  and  in  this  respect  the 
administrative  control  exercised  by  means  of  distinguishing 
between  different  expenses  instead  of  functions  may  w  stated 
under  titles  characteristic  of  the  few  possible  subjects  of  ex- 
penditure applicable  to  all  departments  alike.  While,  there- 
fore, the  titles  of  accounts  operated  for  the  purpose  of  exercis- 
ing budgetary  control  will  be  as  numerous,  varied  and  peculiar 
to  each  department  as  the  separate  governmental  functions 
comprehenaed  within  their  several  collective  activities,  the 
tiUes  of  accounts  that  may  be  operated  for  purposes  of  ad- 
ministrative control  upon  expense  lines  will  be  comparatively 
few  in  number  and  not  pecuuar  to  any  one  particular  depart- 
ment more  than  to  another. 

In  the  budgets  as  heretofore  composed  and  the  correspond- 
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in^  appropriation  accounts  operated  there  has  been  a  marked 
failure  to  properly  distinguish  between  functione  and  expenses^ 
and  accounts  embracing  both  classes  appear  as  components  of 
one  and  the  same  total  budget  appropriation,  so  tliat,  while  an 
attempt  is  made  to  exercise  both  bud^  and  administrative 
control,  no  complete  control  of  either  Kind  is  realized.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  appropriation  for  the  year  1906  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Correction,  Borough  of  Manhattan^  and  we  fina  the 
following  specific  budget  appropriations: 

1.  Salaries $299,944.60 

2.  Supplies  and  Contingencies 877,948.00 

3.  Additions,    B^airs    and    Improve- 

ments   to    Buildings,    Apparatus 

and  Steamboats 16,176.00 

4.  Donations  to  Discharj^ed  Prisoners. .  2,000.00 

5.  Transportation,     Maintenance     and 

Expenses  of  Insane  Criminals 500.00 

6.  Improvement  of  Biker's  Island 15,000.00 

$710,567.60 

The  inconsistency  of  the  above  composition  is  obvious. 
Items  1  and  2  are  clearly  expense  items,  while  Items  8,  4.  5  and 
6  are  clearly  fimctional.  As  the  expense  items  1  ana  2,  so 
specifically  provided,  would  normally  be  incident  to  the  func- 
tional items  which  follow,  their  separate  recognition  only  in 
gross  destroys  all  budgetary  control  over  the  application  of 
these  two  largest  sums  to  the  uses  which  the  department  is 
charged  with  performing;  while  the  sums  provided  for  func- 
tional purposes  are  understated  by  the  omission  of  the  princi- 
pal expense  incident  thereto,  ana  are  accordingly  controlled 
only  to  the  amount  of  the  lesser  expenses,  the  character  of 
which  being  in  no  way  indicated  is  consequently  in  no  way  sub- 
ject to  administrative  controL 

As  no  department  is  tJieoreticdUy  constittUed  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  paying  salaries  for  no  other  reason  than  to  provide 
private  incomes  to  the  persons  to  whom  said  scdaries  are  paidj 
it  is  obviously  absurd  to  consider  salaries  as  an  item  for  exer- 
cising budgetary  control;  and  alternatively,  as  all  departments 
are  charged  with  the  accomplishment  of  certain  specific  ends 
the  budget  control  should  recognize  only  such  ends  without 
regard  to  the  composite  elements  of  saliuries,  supplies,  equip- 
ments, etc. — except  as  a  supplementary  consideration— because 
the  latter  are  purely  matters  of  administrative  c(mtrol  through 
the  medium  of  expense  accounts. 

The  basic  principle,  therefore,  which  should  govern  the 
preparation  of  departmental  estimates  finds  expression  in  the 
following  form: 
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General  Furhctions: 

Administrative  cost  of  central  office. 

Operating  cost  of  department  at  large,  stated  under 

the  general  fmictions  comprised. 
Administrative  and  operating  cost  of  each  of  the  sev- 
eral bureaus  and  divisions  in  one  round  sum  for 
each,  to  be  supported  by  bureau  or  division  esti- 
mates. 
Specific  ftmctions,  submitted  for  each  bureau  or  division 
separately : 
Administrative  cost  of  bureau  or  division. 
Operating  cost,  stated  according  to  functions  or  de- 
scriptive titles  of  undertakings  in  one  account  for 
each,  without  regard  in  this  classification  to  any 
expense,  such  as  salaries,  supplies,  maintenance, 
equipment,  contingencies,  etc.,   incident  to   the 
fulfillment  of  such  functions. 
After  establishing  the  total  sum  required  to  perform  each 
specific  function,  each  of  such  sums  is  to  be  justified  or  war- 
ranted by  its  subdivision    according   to    the   character    and 
amount  of  each  element  of  expense,  as  salaries,  wages,  supplies, 
materials,  equipment,  etc.,  by  which  the  degree  of  economy  ex- 
ercised in  the  performance  of  such  functions  may  be  compre- 
hended, approved  and  criticised  by  the  Board  of  Estimate. 

A  budget  made  up  from  departmental  estimates  submitted 
on  the  lines  just  described,  and  the  appropriation  accounts 
opened  in  coniormity  therewith,  would  (Aaolutely  establish  and 
limit  the  credit  applicable  to  each  actual  governmental  pwrpose 
v/nder  significant  titles,  clearly  reflecting  the  character  of  the 
functions,  and  in  conformity  with  the  nomenclature  and  se- 
quence by  and  under  which  such  functions  are  recognized, 
grouped  and  related  in  the  most  advanced  schemes  of  municipal 
accounting  and  reporting,  of  which  the  schedules  adopted  by 
the  Census  Bureau  are  a  good  example. 

In  addition  to  the  budget  or  functional  accounts  forming 
the  contents  of  the  appropriation  ledger,  an  expense  ledger 
would  be  conducted,  containing  accounts  with  each  element  of 
expense,  wherein  administrative  control  over  the  expenditures 
for  salaries,  supplies,  materials,  equipment,  contingencies,  etc., 
could  be  as  effectually  exercised  as  that  afforded  over  the  ex- 
penditures for  functional  activities.  To  do  so  it  would  only  be 
necessary  to  endorse  each  voucher  for  charge  to  both  the 
functional  and  the  expense  accounts  to  which  it  is  applicable, 
and  to  register  and  collate  the  items  with  respect  to  both  sub- 
jects for  posting  to  the  respective  appropriation  and  expense 
ledgers. 

As  the  departmental  estimates  would  develop  two  classi- 
fications of  the  credit  required,  one  according  to  the  fimctions 
and  the  other  according  to  the  expenses,  both  regulating  expe- 
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dients  could  be  carried  into  the  budget,  and  stated  and  limited 
credits  could  be  established  both  in  the  appropriaticm  and  ex- 
pense ledgers  against  which  the  warrants  could  be  charged, 
and  neither  of  such  credits  could  be  exceeded  without  permis- 
sion from  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  after 
due  inquiry  and  authority  for  a  transfer  of  funds. 

In  carrying  this  prmciple  to  its  conclusion  it  would  be 
practicable  to  prepare  a  table,  dividing  the  expenditures  for 
every  function  into  the  expense  accounts  related  thereto,  and 
also  to  prepare  a  table  distributing  every  expense  account 
amon^  the  several  governmental  fun^ions  to  which  it  contrib- 
uted, it  being  only  necessary  to  conduct  a  separate  group  of  ex- 
pense accounts  for  each  function. 

Witii  such  a  system  installed  and  continued,  the  control 
over  departmental  expenditure  would  approach  the  absolute, 
for  not  only  would  the  amount  expend^  for  each  and  every 
purpose  be  distinctly  and  accuratelv  reflected  in  the  accounts — 
a  condition  which  aoes  not  now  obtain — but  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  spent  and  the  relative  volume  of  salaries,  wages, 
materials  and  other  expense  divisions  in  past  and  current  years 
would  come  equally  under  scrutiny  and  regulation,  a  feature 
which  heretofore  has  been  entirely  ignored  in  the  city's  account- 
ing system  and  procedure. 

This  principle  may  apply  with  equal  advantage  to  bond 
funds  provided  upon  estimate  of  requirements,  whicn  may  not 
only  be  restricted  to  the  particular  undertaking  indicated  by 
the  title  of  the  fund  equivalent  to  a  functional  title  of  a  budget 
item,  but  also  apportioned  among  the  several  classes  of  expense 
origmally  forming  the  basis  of  the  calculation  by  which  the 
required  total  sum  was  deduced,  and  requiring  all  warrants 
registered  for  payment  out  of  such  fund  to  indicate  the  specific 
expense  title  to  which  they  relate. 

The  titles  of  expense  accounts  would  naturally  become 
standard  after  the  classification  of  expenses  had  been  fully 
considered  and  determined,  and  as  a  step  in  that  direction  the 
following  sugj^estions  are  offered:  . 

Greneral  titles  to  be  substituted  for  those  heretofore  in  use : 

I.  Salaries — subdivided. 

II.  Wages — subdivided. 

III.  Materials. 

IV.  Tools  and  Implements — ^subdivided. 

V.  Equipment — subdivided. 

VI.  Maintenance  Supplies. 

VII.  Consumable  Supplies. 

VIII.  Contingent  Expenses. 

It  will  be  observed  that  rent,  water,  gas,  electricity  and 
telephone  are  omitted  from  the  above  list.    Where  such,  under 
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present  conditions,  form  a  part  of  a  department's  expenses 
and  so  enter  into  its  departm^ital  estimate  and  budget,  they 
would  have  to  be  resaraed  as  items,  but  it  seems  to  me  that, 
porperly,  such  items  oeing  indispensable  facilities  to  every  de- 
partment's existence,  they  should  be  regarded  as  general  city 
expenses,  applicable  to  no  specific  function,  and  therefore  not 
matters  for  which  such  departments  as  do  not  occupy  public 
buildings  should  be  required  to  petition  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  As  all  departm^its  alike  must  be  housed 
and  supplied  with  facilities  for  commimication,  one  general 
appropriation  account  for  rents,  for  telephcme  and  for  gas  and 
eiieK^tricity  would  seem  more  in  keeping  with  the  true  situation 
than  to  encumber  the  estimates  of  some  of  the  departments  with 
such  details — ^while  other  departments  are  relieved  of  any  con- 
cern regarding  them. 

No  graver  problems  of  government  confront  civilized 
countries  than  those  developed  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  American  cities. 
In  addition  to  the  ^reat  functions  of  education,  the  conserva- 
tion of  public  health  and  sanitation,  the  protection  of  life  and 
property  and  the  care  of  the  poor  and  the  sick — all  of  which 
are  involved  in  the  government  of  large  municipalities — ^there 
is  the  all-important  and  ever-present  question  of  finance,  in 
which  is  the  necessity  to  provide  the  revenues  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  administration  in  a  manner  that  should  bear 
equitably  on  all  property  values  and  thus  tend  to  and  assure 
a  continuous  normal  growth  of  the  community  and  the  well- 
being  of  its  citizens.  This  can  best  be  done,  as  can  every  other 
phase  of  financial  administration,  through  the  guidance  and 
control  which  a  well  organized  system  of  financial  and  statis- 
tical accounting  would  make  possible. 

There  are  still,  I  believe,  some  fiscal  officers  who  attach 
little  value  to  statistical  records,  however  systematic  or  well 
adjusted;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  men  actively  inter- 
esting th^nselves  in  the  problem  of  municipal  accounting  who 
would  enter  so  largely  into  the  statistical  field  in  connec- 
tion therewith  as  almost  to  render  the  production  of  statistics 
more  important  than  the  conditions  or  facts  which  give  rise  to 
them.  Both  of  these  extremes  must  be  guarded  against  if 
municipal  accounting  is  to  develop  along  such  rational  lines 
as  will  make  it  of  the  greatest  practical  utility  to  the  growing 
reauirements  and  increasing  fimctions  of  the  modem  munici- 
pality;  if,  in  brief,  it  is  to  be  kept  free  of  bewildering  projec- 
tions and  improved,  as  time  and  experience  indicate  and  en- 
larging activities  require,  along  such  lines  of  orderly  arrange- 
ment as  to  make  it  tbe  basis  for  an  intelligent  administration  of 
affairs  and  form  the  medium  from  and  through  which  all 
significant  publicity  as  to  administration  would  at  reasonable 
times  be  given. 
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The  President  of  your  association,  Dr.  LeGrand  Powers^ 
chief  satistician,  Unit^  States  Census  Bureau,  in  an  admir- 
able address  to  the  National  Association  of  CJomptroUers  and 
Accounting  Officers,  on  the  occasion  of  its  first  annual  conven- 
ticm  at  Chicago,  on  the  subject  of  ^^Uniform  Municipal  Ac- 
counts,''  said: 

^^In  general,  it  is  true  that  the  accounts  of  the  most 
progressive  private  enterprises  have  reached  a  higher  de- 
velopment than  those  of  governments.'' 

In  all  probability  this  observaticm  of  Dr.  Powers'  is,  in 
the  main,  correct,  although  in  the  periodical  reports  and  state- 
ments of  many  large  and  important  financial  and  business  in- 
stitutions and  concerns  there  is  still  much  room  for  improve- 
ment. There  are,  however,  two  main  reasons  which  have 
tended  to  hinder  the  development  or  evolution  of  comprehen- 
sive and  rational  methods  m  government  bookkeeping — ^Na- 
tional, State  and  municipal.  Cme  is  that  the  material  mduce- 
ments  by  government  for  accountancy  skill  have  not  been 
nearly  as  attractive  or  remunerative  as  have  been  held  out  hj 

Cate  enterprise,  where  the  value  of  the  skilled  accountant  is 
ming  better  understood  and  recognized  as  our  ^[reat  indus- 
tries develop  and  our  schemes  of  finance  rami^  in  the  most 
subtle  complications;  another  is  that  municipal  bookkeeping 
is  so  hedged  around  (and  oftentimes  properly  so)  by  statutory 
checks  and  requirements  as  to  hamper  and  hinder  in  various 
ways  the  full  development  of  a  rational  scheme  of  accounts. 
This  statement  is  not  made  as  an  excuse  for  the  backward  con- 
dition of  municipal  bookkeeping,  but  merely  to  assert  the  fact 
that  the  municipal  accountant  is  not  always  as  free  to  devise 
and  install  a  direct  and  simple  scheme  of  workins;  accounts  a& 
his  brother  who  is  devoting  nis  skill  to  the  formmating  or  im- 
provement of  bookkeeping  expedients  for  the  private  corpora- 
tion, no  matter  how  extensive  or  varied  its  busmess  may  be. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore^  that  every  public  official  upon 
whom  devolves  the  responsibibty  of  administering  the  people's 
affairs,  and  every  one  who  is  earnestly  interested  in  the  estab- 
lishing of  improved  methods  of  pubhc  finance  and  the  exten- 
sion m  the  movement  for  the  installation  of  a  uniform  system 
of  municipal  and  State  accounting  and  reporting  should  recog- 
nize the  wisdom  of  endeavoring  to  make  the  profession  of  mu- 
nicipal accountant  so  attractive  that,  instead  of  being  looked 
upon  as  a  makediift,  it  would  be  aspired  to  as  the  profe^on 
of  a  lifetime  by  men  fit  to  rank  amonff  the  brighest  and  most 
skilled  of  American  accountants.  In  the  promotion  of  legisla- 
tion towards  these  ends  great  care  should  be  at  aU  times  exer- 
cised to  omit  needless  details  from  the  statutes,  and  in  this  re- 
gard leave  the  accountant  as  free  as  possible  to  design  a  eystenv 
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that  would  give  the  clearest  and  most  significant  expression  to 
the  administration  of  the  public  trust  or  undertaking. 

The  movement  for  the  installation  of  a  uniform  system 
of  State  and  municipal  accounting,  which  is  the  main  object 
of  the  Association  of  Comptrollers  and  Accounting  Officers 
previously  referred  to,  and  which  has  been  so  largely  encour- 
aged by  that  part  of  the  work  of  the  United  States  Census  Bu- 
reau conducted  under  the  skilful  direction  of  Dr.  Powers,  while 
one  of  the  least  conspicuous,  is  among  the  most  important 
movements  in  recent  years,  and  the  study  and  work  now  quietly 
going  forward  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  muni- 
cipal and  other  public  accounts  and  realize  a  greater  control 
by  improved  administrative  methods  over  the  direction  of  pub- 
lic undertakings  and  expenditure  of  public  moneys  must  make 
its  impress  for  good  in  the  administration  of  both  our  great 
and  our  lesser  cities  and  States. 

In  all  purposes  and  projects  bearing  upon  this  all-import- 
ant subject  it  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  plans  or 
schemes  of  accounting  should  be  as  simple  and  direct  as  the  un- 
dertaking or  purpose  of  the  accounts  will  admit.  They  should 
be  designed  to  strip  the  subject  of  intricacy  rather  than  adding 
complications.  Many  latent  necessities  attach  to  features  of  es- 
tablished proeesses,  which  processes  may  be  condemned  in  toto 
because  of  defects  they  may  possess  only  in  part.  I  am,  there- 
fore, an  advocate  of  the  principle  that  all  definite  action  in 
the  direction  of  working  a  change  in  methods  of  municipal  ac- 
counts should  follow  more  in  the  line  of  evolution  than  revolu- 
tion, and  should  recognize  the  safety  that  attaches  to  firmly 
placing  one  foot  before  taking  up  the  other  in  the  forward  ' 
march  of  progress. 

In  this  connection  I  would  discourage  the  idea  of  too  high 
a  de^ee  of  or^nization  in  public  accounts.  By  this  I  mean 
that  in  the  zeal  to  ciU  out  duplication  of  work  in  the  interest 
of  economy,  the  records  of  bureaus  or  departments  may  so 
lose  their  independent  movement  and  become  so  interdependent 
in  action  that  a  breakdown  at  one  point  would  unduly  paralyze 
all  others.  I  also  mean  that  in  the  matter  of  classification  and 
analysis  constant  care  should  be  exercised  not  to  classify  or 
analyze  merely  for  the  purpose  of  doing  so.  Useless  segrega- 
tion is  both  costly  and  meamn^less,  and  all  contemplated  classi- 
fication should  I>e  clearly  significant  and  the  analysis  obviously 
serviceable  for  administrative  purposes,  otherwise  it  is  of  no 
value. 

The  transactions  of  the  ^eat  city  of  New  York,  both  as 
to  current  administration  and  with  respect  to  permanent  bet- 
terments, have  ffrown  to  such  vast  proportions  and  involve  such 
complexity  andcomplication  of  considerations  that  the sddlled 
accountant  is  becoming  every  year  more  indispensable,  and 
his  constructive  ability  is  being  more  and  more  called  into 
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play.  During  our  administration  it  has  been  our  purpose,  with 
the  help  of  accountancy  skill,  to  keep  on  improving  the  ac- 
counting system  in  the  Department  of  Finance,  and  also  in 
the  other  city  departments,  so  that  through  a  significant  classi- 
fication of  revenues  and  expenditures  and  a  proper  grouping 
of  the  accounts  and  the  employment  of  accounting  expedients, 
we  may  so  classify  all  transactions  as  to  develop  the  essential 
elements  upKMi  a  plane  of  serviceable  analysis,  so  that  aU  im- 
portant matters  relating  to  the  financial  administration  of  the 
people's  afiTairs  may  be  so  reflected  in  our  annual  and  other 
periodical  reports  as  to  show  in  the  clearest  and  most  signifi- 
cant manner  how  the  public  trust  has  been  administered. 
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The  Purpose  of  Examinations  of  Accounts  of 
Common  Carriers  Under  the  Provisions  of 
the  Twentieth  Section  of  the  Act  to  Regulate 
Commerce. 


B7    CHiJi.    ▲.    LuTz«    Chief    Examiner    of    Accounts,    Interstate    Commerce 

Commission. 

{An  addre$$  delivered  before  the  Twentieth  Annmal  Convention  of  the  National 
Aeeooiation  of  Baihoa^  Oommieeionere,) 

It  is  well  known  that  the  twentieth  section  of  the  act  to 
r^^late  commerce  as  amended  on  June  29,  1906,  provides,  in 
addition  to  the  requirement  of  annual  reports  from  carriers 
subject  to  the  act^  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  C!ommission 
may,  in  its  discretion,  ^^prescribe  forms  of  any  and  all  accounts, 
records,  and  memoranda  to  be  kept  by  carriers  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  including  accounts,  records,  and  memo- 
randa of  the  movement  of  traffic  as  well  as  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  moneys." 

It  further  provides  that  ^the  commission  shall  at  all  times 
have  access  to  all  accounts,  records,  and  memoranda  kept  by 
carriers  subject  to  this  act,  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  such 
carriers  to  keep  any  other  accounts,  records,  or  memoranda 
than  those  prescribed  or  approved  by  the  commission,  and  it 
may  employ  special  agents  or  examiners  who  shall  have  author- 
ity under  the  order  of  the  commission  to  inspect  and  examine 
any  and  all  accounts,  records,  and  memoranda  kept  by  such 
carriers." 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that : 

(a)  The  power  given  to  the  commission  to  prescribe  the 
forms  and  methods  of  accounting  for  all  carriers  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  which  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
act  may  be  used  with  a  view  of  bringing  about  uniformity  in 
the  forms  and  methods  of  accounting  by  all  such  carriers  in 
order  that  proper  comparisons  of  the  accounts  of  different  car- 
riers may  be  nvade. 

(&)  The  power  given  to  the  commission  to  employ  special 
agents  or  examiners  who  shall  have  authority  to  inspect  and 
examine  all  accounts,  records,  and  memoranda  kept  by  carriers 
enables  the  commission  to  ascertain  readily,  and  without  em- 
barrassing delays,  whether  or  not  the  accounting  rules  pre- 
scribed by  it  are  being  obeyed. 

The  desirability  of  a  uniform  system  of  accounts  for  all 
carriers  subject  to  federal  supervision  is  so  obvious  as  to  re- 
quire no  explanation  here.    The  fact  that  it  would  be  a  practi- 
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cal  impossibility  to  see  that  the  unifonn  aocounting  roles  pre- 
ecribea  by  the  commission  are  being  complied  with  without  in- 
spection and  examination  of  the  accounts  of  carriers  by  a  corps 
of  trained  examiners  is,  to  my  mind,  equally  obvious. 

No  abuse  or  violation  of  those  provisions  of  the  act  to  regu- 
late commerce  which  deal  with  the  maintenance  of  published 
tariff  rates  can  occur  without  this  abuse  or  violation  being  in 
some  manner  reflected  in  the  accounts  of  the  carrier.  The  sys- 
tem of  accounts,  as  so  far  prescribed  by  the  commission,  is  di- 
rected toward  making  it  difficult  for  carriers  to  conceal  any  vio- 
lations of  the  act  which  would  be  reflected  in  the  accounts. 
It  has  also  been  drawn  with  a  view  of  providing  for  accurate 
statements  of  operating  revenues  and  of  the  cost  of  earning 
those  revenues,  as  well  as  accurate  statements  of  the  amounts 
expended  for  road  and  equipment.  Onsideration  is  now  being 
given  to  further  development  of  the  system  to  provide  uniform 
methods  of  accounting  for  additions  and  betterments  to  exist- 
ing roads  and  for  a  uniform  statement  of  income  and  profit  and 
loss  accounts  and  a  uniform  balance  sheet  statement. 

The  purposes  of  examinations  of  accounts  would,  there- 
fore, seem  to  be  classified  as  follows: 

(a)  To  see  that  the  uniformity  aimed  at  in  the  clarifica- 
tions prescribed  by  the  commission  is,  in  fact,  attained  in  the 
accounts  as  kept  oy  the  carriers. 

(&)  To  prevent,  through  this  method  of  supervision,  such 
unjust  discriminations  prohibited  by  the  act  as  the  accounts 
may  reflect. 

(c)  To  assist  in  the  adjustment  of  errors  or  inconsist- 
encies in  the  monthly  and  annual  reports  rendered  by  carriers 
when  such  adjustments  may  not  be  readily  and  promptly  made 
by  correspondence. 

(d)  To  assist  in  the  further  development  of  the  system 
of  accounts  through  investigations  of  conditions  and  m^hods 
in  accounting  for  those  matters  concerning  which  the  commis- 
sion has  as  yet  not  prescribed  classifications,  and  to  make  other 
special  investigations  from  time  to  time  as  required  by  the 
commission. 

It  is  believed  that  carriers  generally  are  in  sympathy  with 
and  are  endeavoring  faithfully  to  comply  with  the  classifica- 
tions prescribed  by  the  commission  and  that  willful  departures 
therem)m  will  be  rare.  A^umin^  this  desire,  however,  on  the 
part  of  carriers  to  fully  comply  with  all  the  requirements  of  the 
commission's  uniform  accounting  rules,  it  seems  ^uite  apparent 
that  different  accounting  officers  will,  in  many  instances,  con- 
strue these  classifications  differently,  and  these  several  officers, 
satisfied  that  their  respective  constructions  are  correct,  will  pro- 
ceed under  their  understandings  of  the  classifications,  with  the 
result  of  much  lack  of  uniformity.  Examinations  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  the  commission  will  bring  out  all  vary- 
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inff  practices,  and  the  points  involved  may  then  be  fully  con- 
sidered and  discussed  and  the  inconsistencies  in  accounting 
practice  eliminated.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  will  be  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  results  of  the  visits  of  our  examiners  to  the  ac- 
counting offices  of  the  carriers  and  the  one  toward  which  a 
larger  part  of  the  activities  of  the  board  of  examiners  should 
be  directed. 

The  examinations  should  also  develop  many  pertinent  facts 
with  respect  to  the  general  financial  policy  and  operating  meth- 
ods of  the  carriers  examined,  which  ^ould  be  helpful  alike  to 
regulating  bodies,  to  investors  in  securities  of  carriers,  and  to 
the  carriers  themselves. 

The  mere  fact  that  provision  is  made  for  the  examination 
of  accounts  under  the  oirection  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Conmiission  will,  in  m^  judgment,  in  a  large  measure  prevent 
many  of  the  abuses  which  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  was  de- 
signed to  check,  as  railroad  managers  will  be  unwilling  to  take 
the  chances  of  allowing  such  abuses  to  exist,  knowing  that  the 
evidence  thereof  must  Be  reflected  on  the  books,  which  are  sub- 
ject to  the  inspection  of  the  commission's  examiners.  The  im- 
portance^ however,  of  the  actual  examinations  should  not  be 
underestimated,  and  in  the  attainment  of  the  purposes  with 
which  this  paper  seeks  to  deal  the  employment  of  trained  ex- 
perts in  accounting  for  carriers  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
act  is  receiving  the  careful  consideration  of  the  commission  and 
its  representatives  in  the  bureau  of  statistics  and  accounts. 

In  assisting  in  the  further  development  of  the  system  of 
accounts  to  be  prescribed  bj  the  commission,  examiners  are  be- 
ing used  for  field  work  in  investigating  methods  of  accounting 
now  in  use,  in  conferring  with  accountiiu^  officers  of  carries 
and  of  committees  of  such  accounting  ofScers  preparatory  to 
the  formulation  of  suggestions  and  recommendations  for  pro- 
posed uniform  methods  In  this  connection  it  is  understood 
that  the  investigation  of  the  matter  of  the  proposed  uniform 
method  of  dividing  revenues  and  expenses  by  state  lines  is  to 
be  undertaken  by  a  special  section  of  the  bureau  of  statistics 
and  accounts,  and  it  would  seem  that  in  this  matter  the  assist- 
ance of  examiners  working  in  the  field  might  be  invoked  with 
advantage. 

Examiners  may  also  be  used  to  make  special  investigations 
under  the  direction  of  the  commission  and  in  analyzing  the 
statistics  and  other  data  submitted  by  carriers  in  cases  l^fore 
the  commission,  thus  facilitating  the  work  of  the  commission 
in  arriving  at  conclusions  in  the  respective  cases. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  improper  to  in  this  connection  indi- 
cate briefly  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  organization 
of  the  board  of  examiners  and  the  plans  which  are  being  con- 
sidered for  its  further  development 

The  writer  of  this  paper  assumed  direction  of  the  exam- 
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iners  as  chief  examiner  of  accounts  on  July  1  last.  At  that  time 
a  force  of  about  20  examiners  was  in  existence  and  was  engaged 
then,  and  has  been  since  largely  employed,  in  consideration  of 
matters  in  connection  with  the  further  development  of  the  sys- 
tem of  accounts.  It  was  realized  that  general  examinations 
could  not  be  well  undertaken  until  the  force  of  examiners 
should  be  very  materially  increased  and,  further,  it  was  found 
that  the  supplements  to  existing  classifications  and  additional 
classifications  to  be  made  effective  as  of  July  1,  1908,  has  en- 
gaged a  ffreat  part  of  their  attention;  consequently  a  great 
amount  of  field  work  has  not  been  done. 

A  civil  service  examination  was  held  on  August  1,  1907, 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  a  register  of  eligibles  for 
appointment  established  therefrom.  Experience  has  shown 
that  this  examination  did  not  result  in  providing  sufficient  eligi- 
bles of  the  grade  required  for  the  work,  and  since  July  1  ap- 
pointments of  only  about  four  men  have  been  made  from  this 
list  and  it  is  beUeved  that  but  few  more  satisfactory  appoint- 
ments may  be  made  therefrom. 

Arrangements  were  accordingly  made  for  another  exami- 
nation, of  a  higher  grade  than  the  first,  to  be  held  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  the  number  and  quality  of  the  en- 
trants to  this  examination  gave  promise  of  the  establishment  of 
a  register  of  eligibles  from  which  appointments  might  be  made 
of  a  large  number  of  examiners  who  would  be  well  equipped 
and  adapted  for  our  work.  This  examination  was  held  on  Oc- 
tober 7  and  8,  1908,  at  convenient  points  all  over  the  United 
States  and  in  the  Canal  Zone  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and 
after  the  Ust  established  as  a  result  thereof  is  available,  ap- 
pointments will  immediately  be  begun  and  the  instruction  and 
organization  of  our  forces  to  conduct  general  examinations  un- 
dertaken as  early  as  possible. 

It  is  desired  that  only  men  of  high  ability,  probity,  and 
good  judgment  shall  be  placed  on  the  board  of  examiners — 
men  who  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  methods  in  use 
and  fully  instructed  as  to  the  purposes  in  view — to  the  end  that 
these  examinations  shall  result  in  the  greatest  good  to  the  pub- 
lic and  the  carriers  alike. 
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The  Adding  Machine  in  Cost  Accounting. 


By  C.  N.  Smith,  head  of  the  Baslness  Systems  Department  of  the  Borrought 
Adding  Machine  Company. 

{Ewc9rpt9   from    an    a4dre»$    delivered    before    the    Aeeooiaiion    of    American 
Oovemment  Aooountante.) 

A  good  doctor  takes  his  own  medicine,  and  a  good  preacher 
follows  his  own  precepts.  The  Burroughs  Adding  Machine 
Company  does  both.  In  every  department  of  the  great  factory 
at  Detroit,  employing  over  2,000  people,  Burroughs  machines 
are  in  use  in  all  the  accounting. 

In  keeping  account  of  our  cost  of  material  and  labor  we 
have  entirely  done  away  with  posting  into  cost  ledgers  and 
distributing  onto  large  sheets.  Our  material  requisitions,  time 
tickets  and  record  cards  are  all  of  a  uniform  size,  4x6  inches. 
This  enables  us  to  file  them  in  drawers,  behind  guide  cards  of 
like  size.  We  gather  together  the  different  kinds  of  tickets  un- 
der the  workman's  operation  and  order  number,  and  by  adding 
the  material  tickets  and  the  labor  tickets  on  the  Burroughs  we 
are  enabled  to  post  totals  to  the  cost  record  card,  instead  of 
posting  each  individual  total  to  a  cost  ledger  and  then  adding 
them  up. 

The  drawers  containing  these  cards  are  all  contained  in  a 
cabinet  7  feet  high  by  10  feet  long.  This  cabinet  then,  contains 
a  record  of  the  cost  of  over  4,500  different  parts,  and  also  a 
record  of  the  cost,  up  to  date,  of  any  of  these  parts  in  the 
course  of  construction.  We  are  also  enabled  to  ascertain  the 
location  of  all  stock  in  progress  without  any  stock-tracing 
system. 

Each  part  is  given  a  "symbol  number"  by  which  it  is 
always  Imown,  and  a  blue  print  of  the  part  is  pasted  on  a  card, 
and  placed  in  proper  numerical  order  in  a  drawer. 

A  cost  record  card  follows,  filled  out  with  order  number, 
date  and  description,  at  the  same  time  order  is  placed  in  the 
factory.  On  this  card  is  entered,  at  the  completion  of  the  work, 
the  total  of  labor  and  material,  to  which  is  added  the  burden 
to  obtain  the  complete  cost.  Then  come  the  supply  requisitions, 
which  are  filed  immediately  behind  the  cost  card. 

When  the  job  is  completed,  these  requisitions  are  added  on 
the  machine,  which  prints  the  order  numbers,  symbol  number, 
and  adds  and  lists  the  quantity  and  weight  and  its  value  in 
money  at  the  same  time.  As  a  proof  the  total  quantity  is  mul- 
iplied  on  the  machine  by  the  price,  and  the  result  must  equal 
the  total  in  money  previously  obtained.  The  total  is  then 
posted  to  the  cost  record  card. 
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Then  comes  a  guide  card  for  each  operation,  called  a  cost 
of  operation  card.  Behind  each  of  these  cards  are  filed  the 
workman's  time  tickets,  according  to  number.  When  the  job 
is  completed,  the  time  tickets  of  each  workman  are  totaled,  the 
machine  printing  order  number,  symbol  number  and  workman's 
number,  as  well  as  adding  and  printing  the  number  of  prices, 
number  of  hours  and  amounts  earned,  at  one  operation.  These 
totals  are  then  posted  to  cost  of  operation  card.  - 

The  postings  made  to  the  cost  of  operation  cards  are 
totaled  by  hours  and  amounts,  and  are  then  posted  to  the  cost 
record  card.  The  burden  or  overhead  expense  is  then  added 
and  we  have  the  total  cost  of  labor  which,  plus  cost  of  material, 
is  the  cost  of  the  job.  The  total  divided  by  the  number  of 
pieces  gives  the  average  cost  of  each  piece. 

The  machine  on  which  this  work  is  done  is  a  15  column, 
14  Fractional  Electric  machine,  which  can  be  split  (arranged 
to  add  in  two  or  more  columns  independentlv  or  list  without 
adding  at  the  will  of  the  operator)  between  the  10th  and  11th 
columns  and  between  the  6th  and  7th.  The  machine  not  only 
saves  a  great  deal  of  time  through  its  capacity  for  performing 
several  operations  at  once  and  getting  results  with  unfailing 
accuracy,  but  saves  yet  more  time  and  toil  by  rendering  it  un- 
necessary to  maintain  cost  ledgers  or  distributing  sheets. 

These  machines  are  the  outgrowth  of  the  idea  of  William 
Seward  Burroughs  who,  in  1891  made  the  first  practicable 
adding  and  listmg  machine.  The  years  from  1884  to  1891 
had  been  full  of  struggle  against  seemingly  overwhelming 
odds.  The  young  inventor  had  no  money,  and  but  little  influ- 
ence. He  was  a  pioneer  working  on  an  entirely  new  idea,  in 
an  entirely  new  way.  He  had  no  previous  successes  to  guide 
him,  no  mistakes  of  former  adding  machine  makers  to  warn 
him.  When  he  finally  did  succeed  m  making  a  machine  which 
should  not  only  do  the  work  expected  of  it,  but  be  fool  proof 
into  the  bargain,  his  health  was  broken,  and  though  he  lived 
to  reap  some  of  the  fruits  of  his  labors  the  greatest  progress 
of  the  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company  has  been  made 
since  his  death  in  1898. 

Continual  progress  has  been  made  by  the  Company.  The 
first  machines  would  list  and  add  correctly  it  is  true,  but  new 
uses  were  constantly  being  devised  for  them,  and  the  Bur- 
roughs became  a  bookkeeping  machine.  Machines  for  different 
purposes  were  constantly  l^ing  made  such  as  those  to  add 
fractions,  feet  and  inches,  tons  and  hundredweight,  and  the 
"split  and  normal"  machines  which  are  practically  two  or 
three  separate  machines  which  can  be  operated  at  the  same 
time.  The  growing  demand  and  growth  of  the  nimiber  of 
different  machines  (there  are  58  now)  necessitated  larger 
quarters,  and  the  Company  moved  from  St.  Louis  to  Detroit 
in  1904.    Today  the  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company  is 
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a  $5,250,000  corporation,  and  over  80,000  machines  have  been 
built.  In  fact,  over  90  per  cent  of  all  adding  machines  in  use 
are  Burroughs. 

The  United  States  Government  alone,  in  the  Treasury 
Department,  Post  Office  Department,  Navy  Department  and 
other  branches  uses  over  800  Burroughs  Machines.  It  was 
thought,  in  the  early  days  of  the  company,  that  the  machine 
could  be  sold  only  to  banks.  Bank  business  today  represents 
only  one-third  of  the  total  Burroughs  sales. 

There  is  a  Burroughs  machine  for  every  operation  of 
bookkeeping.  For  instance,  there  is  the  Duplex,  equipped 
with  two  separate  total  registers,  whereby  a  total  can  be 
accumulated  in  one  register,  the  items  listed,  the  total  trans- 
fered  to  the  other  register  and  preserved  until  wanted. 

By  this  duplex  device  our  Burroughs  machine  can  do  the 
work  of  two,  without  enlarging  the  keyboard.  It  can  handle 
two  columns  of  equal  size,  from  seven  to  fifteen  figures,  de- 
pending upon  the  capacity  of  the  machine  to  which  the  duplex 
feature  is  applied.  This  can  be  done  with  no  more  effort  than 
is  required  to  handle  a  single  column  on  an  ordinary  machine, 
and  gives  a  nine  column  machine  practically  a  capacity  of  18 
columns.  Applications  of  this  duplex  feature  are  almost  end- 
less. For  instance,  debits  and  credits  may  be  listed  at  one 
operation,  and  separate  totals  obtained  without  the  necessity 
of  going  back  over  the  work  and  picking  out  the  debits.  For- 
merly the  credits  were  listed  and  accumulated,  and  the  debits 
listed  with  the  eliminating  button  depressed.  A  total  of  the 
credits  was  printed,  and  a  total  of  debits  accumulated  with 
the  carriages  thrown  back  so  that  only  the  toal  of  debits 
would  be  printed  upon  the  paper.  With  a  duplex  machine, 
however,  the  time  necessary  to  go  back  over  the  list  is  saved. 

With  this  machine,  receipts  or  disbursements  of  various 
clerks  can  be  listed  and  added,  the  operation  repeated  for  as 
many  clerks  as  a  given  department  may  contain,  and  a  grand 
total  for  the  whole  department  obtained  instantly  at  the  end 
of  the  operation. 

Heretofore  the  ordinary  Burroughs  machine  would  cross- 
tabulate,  carrying  the  totals  on  several  rows  of  figures,  but 
there  was  no  provision  made  for  carrying  these  totals  auto- 
matically into  a  grand  total.  With  the  Duplex  Burroughs 
these  totals  on  cross  footings  are  carried  along,  and  by  means 
of  the  second  accumulator  the  grand  total  is  obtained  without 
putting  the  totals  through  the  machine  a  second  time.  If  time 
permitted,  many  other  uses  of  this  machine  could  be  men- 
tioned, but  enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  many  opera- 
tions to  which  it  may  be  put. 

The  Unlimited  Split  is  a  device  which  may  be  applied  to 
the  larger  Burroughs  machines,  whereby  the  machine  may  be 
split  into  two,  three  or  four  sections,  and  will  list  and  add  or 
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list  without  adding  in  each  section  separately,  at  one  opera- 
tion. 

For  instance,  by  the  unlimited  split  device,  a  fifteen-column 
machine  may  be  divided  into  two  sections  of  seven  and  eight 
columns  respectively — or  ten  and  five,  six  and  nine — or  into 
three  sections  of  five  columns  each,  seven,  six  and  two  columns; 
in  fact,  into  any  combination  desired  by  the  operator.  It  is, 
of  course,  possible  to  use  the  whole  machine  m  one  column 
when  its  great  capacity  of  999,999,999,999,999  is  needed  for 
compiling  statistics,  etc. 

The  Automatic  Cross  Tabulator  is  another  device  applied 
to  Burroughs  Machines.  A  wide  carriage  is  used  to  handle 
sheets  up  to  18  inches  wide.  The  carriage  moves  horizontally, 
the  machine  listing  the  items  on  the  same  line  across  the  page. 
When  the  total  is  printed  in  the  right  hand  column  on  the 
sheet,  the  carriage  moves  back  automatically  to  the  starting 
point  and  moves  the  sheet  up  a  line,  ready  to  list  the  next 
row. 

Among  the  fifty-eight  styles  of  Burroughs,  are  machines 
for  making  Monthly  Statements,  Printing  Dates,  account 
numbers  if  desired,  and  amounts  all  at  one  operation.  These 
statements  are  made  from  a  roll  of  printed  heading,  the 
machine  listing  amounts  in  one  color  and  numbers  and  dates 
in  another  if  desired.  There  are  machines  for  listing  and 
adding  fractions,  hours  and  minutes,  hundredweight  and  tons, 
feet,  inches  and  fractions  of  inches,  ounces  and  pounds,  square 
inches  and  square  feet,  English  money — in  fact,  a  machine  is 
made  or  can  be  made  to  handle  any  commodity  expressed  by 
a  regular  system  of  measurement.  The  line  of  Burroughs 
macfines  is  too  long  to  enumerate  here. 

When  Burroughs  was  in  the  early  stages  of  his  success, 
he  estimated  the  possible  market  at  8,0(X)  machines.  His 
associates  thought  him  crazy,  no  such  number  could  possibly 
be  required.  T^t  today,  the  sales  of  the  company  have  reached 
the  75,000  mark  with  no  signs  of  the  limit  of  the  market. 

Perhaps  the  best  explanation  of  the  success  of  this  inven- 
tion lies  in  the  words  applied  to  William  Seward  Burroughs 
hy  one  who  knew  him :  "He  loved  the  machine  better  than  he 
did  the  dollar.  It  was  never  gotten  up  simply  to  sell,  but 
first  of  all  to  do  its  work  perfectly,  then  it  was  made  to  last 
indefinitely — and  then,  of  course,  its  sales  couldn't  be  stopped." 
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By  Db.   Lb  Gband  Powers^  Chief  Statistician  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

(The  Annual  Addre9$  of  the  President  of  the  Association  of  American  Oovem- 

ment  Accountants,  May  tn,  1909.) 

Another  year  has  been  added  to  the  life  of  this  association, 
and  as  we  meet  to  take  counsel  together  concerning  the  policies 
to  be  pursued  and  to  elect  the  oflScers  who  are  to  direct  its 
affairs  for  the  coming  year,  I  ask  you  to  consider  with  me  for 
a  few  moments  the  subject  of  Governmental  Accounting  for 
eflSciency  and  economy  of  administration. 

To  present  the  subject  in  its  historic  relations,  permit  me 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  origin  of  the  differences  to  be  met 
with  at  the  present  time  in  the  character  of  governmental  and 
private  accounts :  Those  differences  all  arise  from  the  varying 
uses  to  which  accounts  are  applied  in  the  administration  of 
business.  At  first,  governmental,  as  private  accounts,  were 
largely  records  of  ddbts — ^the  amounts  owed  to  a  government 
or  private  proprietor,  and  the  amounts  owed  by  it  or  him. 
The  accoimts  were  kept  for  the  administrative  purposes  of 
assisting  in  collecting  all  amounts  due  and  of  meeting  all  obli- 
gations when  the  same  matured.  A  step  forward  was  taken  in 
private  business  when  accounts  were  so  arranged,  kept,  and 
summarized  that  in  addition  to  providing  the  information 
obtained  from  the  earlier  accounts  they  embodied  all  the 
fundamental  requirements  of  modem  accounting  for  proprie- 
torship by  disclosing  the  condition  of  business  at  specified 
times,  and  the  gains  or  losses  for  specified  periods.  Similar 
progress  was  made  in  accounting  for  constitutional  govern- 
ments when  their  general  financial  records  were  so  arranged 
that  in  addition  to  recording  all  the  data  of  the  earlier  accounts 
they  introduced  all  the  requisites  of  correct  fiduciary  account- 
ing, by  exhibiting  the  cash  and  other  resources  available  for 
expenditures  at  any  given  time,  and  the  fidelity  with  which 
expenditures  have  been  made  in  conformity  with  the  terms  of 
appropriation  acts. 

Within  the  last  fifty  years  accounting  has  become  in  most 
countries  a  distinct  profession,  and  accounts  are  now  applied 
as  administrative  aids  both  to  private  and  to  governmental 
business  in  ways  never  dreamed  of  by  former  generations. 
The  earlier  accounts,  to  which  attention  has  been  called,  have 
not  been  negelcted  or  displaced,  but  they  have  assumed  their 
place  in  more  comprehensive  schemes  introduced  by  the  most 
progressive  private  and  public  administrators. 
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The  modern  innovations  in  accounts  are  those  which  pro- 
vide for  the  classification  and  analysis  of  financial  data  and 
their  arrangement  in  statistical  forms,  to  show  in  private  busi- 
ness when  and  how  money  is  gained,  and  when  and  how  it  is  * 
lost;  and  in  governmental  business  to  disclose  and  measure  the 
relative  efficiency  and  economy  of  every  branch  of  service.  In 
private  business  an  analysis  of  revenue  is  made  to  determine 
the  adequacy  of  rates  for  various  services  and  commodities, 
and  every  factor  of  business  administration  is  brought  imder 
accounting  control  by  means  of  what  the  business  world  now 
knows  as  "cost  accoimting."  It  is  bv  such  methods  that  the 
leaders  in  modem  private  business  nave  made  accounts  and 
accounting  of  supreme  administrative  assistance  in  avoiding  bad 
and  securing  good  financial  results.  Their  accounts  are  the 
ideal  ones  of  the  business  world,  and  demonstrate  the  great 
part  that  accounting  records  can  play  in  securing  success  and 
avoiding  failure.  In  like  manner,  a  limited  number  of  gov- 
ernmental officials  have  introduced  general  and  departmental 
accounts  which  accomplish  for  nations,  states,  and  municipali- 
ties what  the  analytical  and  statistical  accoimts  above  described 
accomplish  for  private  enterprises.  Their  accounts  are 
arranged  to  provide  adequate  accounting  control  over  revenue, 
to  aid  in  preventing  waste  or  loss  thereof  in  collection,  and  to 
apply  the  principles  of  private  cost  accounting  for  testing  the 
efficiency  and  economy  of  all  branches  of  governmental  service. 

In  passing,  it  should  be  said  that  only  a  limited  number 
of  private  concerns  have  developed  and  applied  accounts  of 
the  largest  possible  administrative  value,  and  in  like  manner 
only  a  few  governments  and  governmental  officials  have  shown 
themselves  fully  awake  to  the  value  of  accounts  as  aids  to 
good  government.  Hence,  there  are  great  differences  in  the 
administrative  uses  to  which  governmental  accounts  are  ap- 
plied, and  as  an  inevitable  result,  great  differences  in  the 
economy  and  efficiency  of  local  governments.  This  condition 
will  continue  until,  with  other  changes  and  reforms,  the  gen- 
eral and  departmental  accounts  of  all  our  cities  and  stales,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Federal  Government,  are  so  arranged  as 
to  measure  and  test  the  efficiency  of  governmental  administra- 
tion and  the  fiduciary  responsibility  or  accountability  of  gov- 
ernmental officers.  To  attain  fully  the  results  here  mentioned, 
the  accounts  of  different  governments  of  the  same  class,  as 
those  of  states,  counties,  cities,  and  towns,  must  be  arranged 
on  such  bases  as  will  admit  of  ready  comparison  of  the  experi- 
ence of  each  with  that  of  all  the  others. 

A  considerable  number  of  American  cities,  actuated  by  a 
desire  to  make  their  financial  records  of  as  much  administra- 
tive assistance  as  are  those  of  the  most  pro^essive  private 
enterprises,  have  within  the  last  ten  years  mtroduced  new 
systems  of  general  accounts.     The  great  majority  of  these 
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systems  can  best  be  descrit)ed  as  experimental,  or  tentative* 
smce  they  are  being  applied  to  a  field  hitherto  undeveloped  by 
accountants.    There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  systems  thus  intro- 

*  duced,  and  their  value  must  be  measured  by  standards  other 
than  those  of  uniformity  and  the  possibility  of  comparing  the 
expenses  and  outlays  of  one  city  with  those  of  others.  The 
experience  of  the  several  cities  introducing  these  new  accounts 
has,  however,  on  the  whole,  been  fruitful  of  much  good,  and 
out  of  it  no  doubt  will  soon  be  evolved  systems  of  accounts 
best  suited  for  giving  to  governmental  officials  and  the  public 
interested  in  governmental  affairs  all  the  aid  that  the  most 
successful  business  man  secures  from  the  accounts  of  his  private 
business. 

The  general  accounts  thus  far  introduced  may  be  said  to 
be  of  two  distinct  types, — one  in  which  the  principal  or  con- 
trolling accounts,  in  addition  to  those  with  appropriations,  are 
with  cash  receipts  and  payments,  here  spoken  of  as  accounts 
based  on  cash  transactions;  and  the  other,  with  amounts  accru- 
ing as  revenue  or  otherwise,  to  the  benefit  of  the  city,  and  with 
the  accruing  expenditures  of  the  city,  here  referred  to  as  ac- 
counts based  on  accruals.    The  first  are  the  more  numerous. 

A  limited  number  of  cities  employing  the  older  style  of 
general  accounts,  and  some  of  those  which  have  installed  the 
new  style  of  the  type  of  the  first  mentioned  above — ^accounts 
based  on  cash  transactions — prepare  exhibits  of  receipts  and 
payments  in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  comparisons  of  their 
costs  of  government  with  those  of  other  cities.  These  cities 
make  a  larger  use  of  accounting  for  the  purpose  of  measuring 

•  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  administration  than  any  others. 
Their  accounts  seek  to  provide  for  cities  what  the  best  accounts 
and  reports  furnish  the  administration  of  the  most  successful 
private  enterprise.  Those  enterprises  have  accounts  with  all 
their  sources  of  income  and  all  their  objects  of  expenditure. 
Expenditures  are  classified  according  to  function,  and  the 
accounts  provide  the  means  for  ascertaining  and  stating  the 
cost  of  each  and  every  activity  or  class  of  business  operation. 
The  same  classification  is  used  one  year  that  is  employed  in 
preceding  years,  so  as  to  provide  a  means  for  utilizing  the  ex- 
perience of  one  year  as  a  test  of  the  results  of  business  opera- 
tions in  the  next.  In  like  manner,  if  a  corporation  or  firm 
operates  a  number  of  different  enterprises,  the  accounts  of  all 
are  so  kept  as  to  enable  the  record  of  the  expenses  of  any  one 
to  be  of  service  to  all  the  others. 

The  introduction  of  analytical  statistical  accounts  of  this 
character  has  proved  of  great  administrative  assistance  to  all 
the  most  successful  private  enterprises  of  the  day.  In  some 
lines  of  manufactures  accounts  have  become  important  factors 
in  converting  old  refuse  and  waste  into  principal  sources  of 
profit,  and  changing  losing  into  paying  ventures. 
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One  result  of  the  introduction  of  analytical  and  statistical 
accounts  into  private  business  has  been  to  create  a  popular 
demand  for  the  introduction  and  use  of  similar  accounts  by 
municipal  and  other  governments.  This  demand  first  became 
prominent  in  the  affairs  of  cities,  since  city  governments  come 
closer  to  the  lives,  and  also  to  the  pockets,  of  the  people  than 
any  other.  The  importance  of  these  new  accounts  may  be 
noted  from  the  following  fact: 

The  old  accounting  of  American  cities  was  conducted  with 
one  principal  or  primary  object — that  of  showing  that  the 
treasurer  had  not  stolen  any  money.  The  auditors  whom  city 
councils  appointed  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer 
once  were  content  to  show  that  no  city  money  had  been  con- 
verted to  private  use  by  the  treasurer.  City  officials  were  not 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  accounts  should  be  kept  not  only 
as  a  check  upon  the  action  of  the  treasurer,  but  as  a  check 
upon  and  guide  for  the  action  of  all  city  officials.  Govern- 
mental and  private  business,  alike,  are  wrecked  infinitely  more 
by  bad  management  than  by  peculation  of  employees.  The 
losses  resulting  from  carelessness  and  incompetency  are  every- 
where vastly  greater  than  those  arising  from  defalcation  by 
trusted  servants.  The  good  administrative  officer  recognizes 
that  he  must  keep  accounts  to  guard  the  business  more 
from  his  own  possible  laches  than  from  dishonesty  of  his  sub- 
ordinates; and  hence  those  accounts  should  afford  the  means 
of  testing  the  efficiency  of  the  work,  not  only  of  the  treasurer 
and  fiaial  officers,  and  of  every  administrative  officer,  but  of 
their  trusted  agents — from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 

Here  we  come  to  the  ideal  use  of  accounts  in  modern  pri- 
vate and  public  busines.  To  their  old  use  as  a  means  of  testing 
the  honesty  of  fiscal  officers,  we  now  add  their  employment  as 
means  of  testing  and  measuring  the  efficiency  of  the  work  of 
all.  Much  progress  has  been  made  by  cities  along  this  line  in 
the  past  few  years,  during  which  the  subject  has  received  the 
consideration  of  many  interested  in  municipal  affairs.  In 
summing  up,  or  stating  that  progress,  permit  me  to  use  some  of 
the  terms  of  the  old  religious  revivalists  of  a  half  century  ago. 
They  employed  three  words  to  express  the  different  changes 
in  the  minds  and  acts  of  the  sinners  as  the  result  of  the  efforts 
of  the  churches  and  Christians  to  reform  the  evil-doers.  Those 
words,  or  phrases,  were  "conviction  of  sin,"  "conversion,"  and 
^'r^eneration."  Men  were  said  to  have  been  convicted  when 
they  were  satisfied  that  they  were  sinners;  but  such  conviction 
amounted  to  but  little  unless  the  mental  impresison  led  to  some 
action  by  which  the  one  convicted  was  turned  sharp  around 
from  an  evil  course  and  began  to  walk  in  a  correct  one.  Such 
a  turning  around  was  spoken  of  as  conversion ;  but  starting  on 
such  a  good  road,  though  commendable,  was  not  enough ;  the 
converted    must  walk   sufficiently   in   that  road   to   become 
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changed  in  all  his  vital  relations  with  the  world.     Such  a 
change  was  called  regeneration. 

So  far  as  I  know,  every  national  civic  organization  has 
placed  itself  on  record  in  favor  of  uniform  accounts  and  re- 
ports arranged  substantially  on  the  basis  of  the  census  sched- 
ules, and  a  very  large  number  of  State  organizations  are  on 
record  to  the  same  effect.  Laws  have  beer  passed  in  a  niunber 
of  States  calling  for  uniform  reports  of  city  officials  to  certain 
State  officers;  and  in  Ohio,  Iowa,  and  New  York  these  uniform 
reports  are  accompanied  with  a  supervision  on  the  part  of 
State  officials,  and  uniform  accounts  on  the  part  of  cities. 
This  is  a  great  change  which  has  been  effected  principally  in 
the  last  seven  years,  and  yet  I  must  say  that  the  officials  of 
the  smaller  municipalities  have  as  yet  been  touched  but  little 
by  the  spirit  of  change  and  modem  progress,  and  there  is  still 
need  of  using  all  the  energies  of  reform  organization  to  show 
State,  county,  and  local  officials  the  true  place  of  accounts  in 
the  management  of  governmental  business. 

The  campaign  is  still  on,  and  no  friend  of  efficient  govern- 
ment can  rest  content  until  every  government  official  is  aroused — 
"convicted,"  if  you  please — to  the  value  of  accounts  as  the 
measure  and  test  of  efficiency,  as  well  as  of  honesty.  We  must 
press  home  the  good  work,  and,  if  to  hide  dishonesty  or  graft 
in  their  administration,  city  officials  are  in  the  way  of  intro- 
ducing this  modem  use  of  accounts,  we  must  see  to  it  that  the 
courts  make  use  of  another  sort  of  conviction,  at  once  to  correct 
their  wrong  and  to  displace  such  officials  by  better  ones. 

I  am  glad  that  I  can  report  more  than  the  foregoing;  I 
can  say  not  only  that  all  city  fiscal  officers  have  been  convicted, 
but  convinced,  of  the  desirability  of  uniform  accounts  and  re- 
ports for  the  purpose  of  making  such  reports  the  measure  of 
official  economy  and  efficiency.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
fiscal  officers  of  our  larger  cities  have  become  converted ;  they 
are  facing  in  another  direction  from  what  they  were  ten  years 
ago.  Thev  are  introducing  in  varying  degrees  the  census  clasEa- 
fication  of  payments  and  receipts,  and  introducing  accounts  that 
ere  arranged  for  the  purpose  or  making  such  accounts,  in  oneway 
and  another,  the  measure  of  efficiency  of  public  service  as  well 
as  a  test  of  honesty.  Of  the  cities  containing  over  30,000  inhab- 
itants, over  one-third  have  attempted  in  some  large  degree  to 
make  use  of  the  census  classification,  and  the  other  two-thirds, 
with  few  exceptions,  have  made  some  changes  at  least,  to  show 
that  the  officials  are  turning  their  feet,  as  well  as  their  faces,  in 
the  right  direction.  They  nave  been  converted,  turned  'roimd, 
and  are  walking  in  the  right  direction,  even  though  they  have 
not  gone  as  far  as  we  could  wish,  or  as  far  as  the  situation  de- 
mands. 

The  action  of  the  city  officials  is  in  many  cases  modified  by 
the  advice  and  practice  of  local  accountants  whom  they  call  in 
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to  assist  them  in  improving  their  accounts.  The  subject  of  mu- 
nicipal accounts,  and  the  uses  of  the  same,  are  not  very  familiar 
to  the  average  commercial  accountant,  and  hence  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  cities  fail  to  reach  uniformity  by  a  single  step. 
Conversion  is  an  individual  change;  it  is  a  facing  about,  from 
one  direction  to  another.  American  city  financial  accounts  are 
now  facing  another  way  from  what  they  were  five  or  ten  years 
ago.  It  will  take  a  long  time  to  adjust  them  to  the  new  orien- 
tation, but  that  adjustment  will  take  place  in  time.  It  is 
already  taking  place.  The  changes  required  fully  to  introduce 
accounts  which  will  be  tests  and  measures  of  and  aids  for  effi- 
cient municipal  government  are  many,  but  they  are  coming. 

Prior  to  the  discovery  of  America,  all  conmierce  and  all 
civilization  fronted  upon  the  Mediterranean;  Europe  faced 
south,  and  along  her  southern  shores  were  gatherea  all  the 
large  cities  and  the  seats  of  empire.  But  with  the  rising  of  a 
new  continent  to  the  consciousness  of  the  world,  Europe  oegan 
to  change  front;  new  centers  of  trade  sprang  up  on  the  west, 
and  to  those  centers  shifted  the  supremacy  of  trade,  conmierce, 
literature  and  art.  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin  took  the  places 
of  Constantinople,  Venice,  and  Florence.  As  Columbus  discov- 
ered the  new  world,  so  the  science  of  accounting  has  disclosed 
new  uses  for  accounts  and  reports.  In  the  days  preceding  our 
generation  all  governmental  and  private  accounts  dealt  with 
personal  problems;  their  main  purpose  was  to  show  the 
amounts  owing  to  different  persons,  and  the  amounts  owing  to 
themselves,  and  the  extent  of  fiscal  honesty.  In  our  day,  busi- 
ness men  have  discovered  that  efficiency,  as  well  as  honesty,  is  i 
virtue;  that  waste,  as  well  as  robbery,  is  a  sin;  and  the  world 
of  accounts  must  face  this  new  world  of  discovery. 

The  changes  of  modem  accoimting  in  private  as  well  as 
in  public  business,  to  take  reco^ition  of  this  fact,  have  begun, 
and  governments  as  well  as  private  enterprises  must  as  surely 
adjust  themselves  to  them  as  the  commerce  of  the  world  had 
to  shift  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic  with  the  rise 
of  the  new  world  to  the  west  of  Europe. 

To  change  the  character  of  the  accounts  and  reports  of  the 
cities  of  a  nation  is  a  great  undertaking ;  it  is  one  which,  in  its 
magnitude,  can  only  be  likened  to  the  reformation  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  same  cities,  and  the  placing  of  all  municipal 
life  upon  a  higher  level.  To  accomplish  one  of  these  changes 
requires  the  services  of  all  the  friends  of  reform  and  of  g<x)d 
government.  If  made,  it  must  be  brought  about  through  the 
activity  of  a  vast  army  working  toward  the  same  end.  The 
modem  reformer  here  must  not  allow  his  egotism  to  lead  him 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  the  only  friend  of  good  government 
whom  God  has  left  in  the  world;  he  must  recognize  that  all 
about  him  are  hosts  of  good  people  who  have  never  bowed  the 
knee  to  any  of  the  Baals  of  unrighteousness.  The  movement  for 
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making  accounts  the  measure  and  test  of  and  aids  for  efficiency 
of  city  administration  is  now  being  carried  forward  hj  ac- 
countants, by  citizen's  associations,  oy  students  of  municipal 
conditions,  by  reformers  generally;  and  that  movement  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  in  the  country  at  large,  is  being  greatly 
reinforced  through  the  active  agency  of  the  Bureau  of  Munic- 
ipal Research. 

The  chief  inspiration  for  this  movement  during  the  last 
seven  years  has  been  the  schedules  and  reports  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  relating  to  the  finances  of  our  American  cities. 
By  comparative  figures  these  reports  have  demonstrated  to 
every  doubting  Thomas  the  fact  that  municipal  accounts  can  be 
arranged  on  a  common  basis,  the  same  as  can  those  of  private 
enterprises  of  the  same  type.  Those  reports,  though  conressedly 
far  from  perfect,  as  they  will  be  when  cities  have  introduced 
<;ommon  systems  of  accounts,  provide  the  basis  for  comparisons 
of  efficiency  and  point  the  way  for  hosts  of  future  comparisons 
to  every  one  now  made. 

These  object  lessons  have  been  of  priceless  assistance  to 
every  earnest  worker  in  the  field  of  improved  accounts  and  re- 
ports. They  point  the  way  to  the  new  world  of  better  and  of 
more  efficient  city  government,  which  is  surely  rising  in  the 
United  States.  This  better  government  is  not  a  matter  of  party 
government,  but  of  popular  aspiration  and  popular  need,  and 
with  the  world's  face  set  in  that  direction,  the  current  and  ac- 
tivities of  city  life,  of  city  hopes  and  aspirations,  will  substi- 
tute efficiency  for  incompetency,  and  economy  for  waste.  When 
this  is  done  we  shall  not  only  have  city  governments  the  leaders 
in  honest  administration,  but  also  in  economical  and  efficient 
administration;  and  I  trust  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  may 
continue  to  make  its  reports  in  the  coming  years  as  much  an  in- 
spiration and  guide  and  assistance  to  all  these  various  workers 
as  it  has  in  the  last  few  years. 

The  movement  for  using  governmental  accounts  as  meas- 
ures of  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  governmental  administra- 
tion has  made  greater  progress  m  the  field  of  municipal  busi- 
ness than  in  that  of  State  or  national.  The  movement  is  not 
one,  however,  that  can  be  confined  to  any  branch  or  department 
of  governmental  activity;  its  influence  is  now  being  felt  in 
State  and  national  affairs.  This  organization  of  Gk>vernment 
Accountants  has  been  called  into  existence  as  one  of  the  results 
of  that  movement.  The  organization  stands  as  the  embodi- 
ment, in  a  vague  and  imperfect  way,  of  the  efforts  of  men  to 
improve  our  national  accounting  methods  and  to  make  them 
as  effective  for  good  government  as  the  accounting  methods  of 
the  best  manag^  private  business.  Many  changes  have  been 
introduced  in  governmental  accounts  here  in  Washington  since 
this  organization  had  its  inception  a  little  more  than  two  years 
ago;  other  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  methods  of  c<Hiduct- 
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ii^  governmental  business.  As  accountants,  we  see  in  these 
changes  the  beginning  of  greater  ones.  Those  changes  and  the 
resulting  progress  will  not  depend  upon  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  our  organization,  but  their  immediate  realization  may 
be  hastened  by  the  continued  existence  and  active  exertions  of 
such  an  organization  as  was  contemplated  by  the  Association 
of  American  Government  Accountants. 

I  have  hoped,  and  still  hope,  that  this  organization  may 
play  its  part  in  the  work  of  improving  governmental  accounts 
and  methods;  whether  it  is  to  realize  this  end,  or  not,  will  de- 
pend largely  upon  your  action  this  night;  and  whether  the 
accountants  of  Washington  rise  to  the  exigency  of  the  present. 
Every  incentive  to  success  can  be  found  oef ore  us.    Grovem- 
mental  accounts  must  be  made  agents  of  good  government,  and 
we  should  assist  in  making  them  such.    The  needs  of  higher 
life,  the  demands  for  increased  expenditures,  are  all  factors 
which,  sooner  or  later,  will  force  accounts  to  the  aid  of  the 
efficient  administration,  and  substitute  the  efficient  for  the  waste- 
ful and  shiftless  public  officer.     Here  the  stars  are  fighting 
against  every  sisera  of  corruption  and  of  sloth;  here  we  have 
the  promise  of  that  thorough  regeneration  of  accounts  to  the 
needs  of  v^hich  our  officials  have  been  convicted,  and  in  a  large 
degree  been  converted. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

Association  of  American  Government 
Accountants. 

(As  amended   May  20,   1906,   and  May  27,   1909.) 


ART.  I.     NAME  AND   OBJECTS. 

Sec.  1.  The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  "The  As- 
sociation of  American  Government  Accountants,"  with  head- 
quarters at  Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  2.    The  objects  of  this  organization  are: 

1.  To  unite  in  one  organization  employes  of  the  Fed- 
eral, State  and  Territorial  Governments  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  including 
Mimicipal  Officers  and  employees  of  City  Governments  having 
control  of  or  participation  in  accounting,  including  the  sub- 
jects of  appointment,  purchase,  and  issue  or  sale,  collecting 
and  disbursing,  examining  and  auditing,  bookkeeping,  statis- 
tical and  actuarial  subjecte. 

2.  To  encourage  and  facilitate  the  adoption  of  economi- 
cal, expeditious,  progressive,  and  uniform  methods  in  hand- 
ling the  accounting  features  of  the  fiscal  operations  of  the 
Government. 

3.  To  provide  means  for  the  technical  education  and  in- 
dependent study  if  its  members: 

First.  By  promoting  and  encouraging  the  study  and  dis- 
cussion of  qu^ions  of  advanced  and  practical  accounting  and 
adaptations  and  improvement  of  methods. 

Second.  By  originating  and  disseminating  original  essays 
and  papers  concerning  the  theory,  law,  and  practice  of  ac- 
counting, and  encouraging  the  expression  of  individual  opin- 
ion on  controverted  pointe. 

Third.  By  providing  occasional  addresses  on  particular 
features  of  accounting,  either  governmental  or  commercial,  by 
persons  outside  the  Association  having  expert  technical  knowl- 
edge and  experience. 

Fourth.  By  providing  a  library  and  a  catalogue  of  the 
works  on  accoimting  and  kindred  subjects  at  present  available 
in  various  local  libraries. 

Fifth.  By  advocating  systematic  instruction  in  account- 
ing and  administration  in  schools  and  colleges. 
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ART.   II.     MEMBERSHIP. 

Sec.  1.  The  membership  of  this  Association  shall  consist 
of  three  classes,  Associate,  Active,  and  Affiliated. 

Sec.  2.  Associate  Members:  All  Government  employes 
whose  titles  or  duties  are  those  of  accountant,  actuary,  auditor, 
statistician,  bookkeeper,  cashier,  chief  of  division  of  accounts, 
comptroller,  disbursing  officer,  examiner,  inspector,  law  clerk, 
or  purchasing  agent,  and  generally  all  those  having  to  do  with 
the  initiation,  approval,  settlement,  audit,  and  record  of  fiscal 
transactions,  as  well  as  the  Grovemment  Examiners  for  Bank- 
ing, Insurance,  Transportation  or  Public  Service  Corpora- 
tions, are  eligible  for  associate  membership  in  the  Association. 

Sec.  3.  Active  Members:  Such  persons  as  shall  have  been 
satisfactorily  tested  as  to  their  qualifications  shall  become 
eligible  for  active  membership  in  this  Association. 

Sec.  4.  Affiliated  Members:  Such  persons  as  are,  or  may 
have  been,  in  the  Grovemment  service,  and  are  actively  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  of  accounting,  and  whose  attainments  in 
that  line  are  such  as  to  merit  such  reco^ition,  are  eligible  for 
affiliated  membership  in  this  Association. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  of  a  political  nature  shall  be  introduced 
in  any  address  or  discussion  before  the  Association,  nor  shall 
aaiy  condemnation,  approval,  or  recommendation  of  any  per- 
son be  allowed  in  any  address  or  discussion.  This  section 
shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  a  proper  discussion  of  exist- 
ing or  proposed  orders,  rules,  decisions,  and  practices. 

Sec.  6.  Applications  for  membership  shall  be  made  to  the 
Membership  Committee,  and  if  favorably  considered  shall  be 
reported  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  action,  and  thereafter 
the  names  of  members  elected  shall  be  reported  to  the  Asso- 
ciation through  the  official  organ. 

ART.    III.    FRANCHISE    AND    QUALIFICATIONS 
FOR  OFFICE. 

Sec.  1.  The  ri^ht  to  vote  at  elections  and  upon  all  mat- 
ters coming  before  me  Association  shall  be  vested  solely  in  the 
Associate  Members:  Provided^  That  when  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees shall  have  elected  to  active  membership  not  less  than  fifty 
(50)  members,  who  shall  have  satisfactorily  passed  such  tests 
as  may  have  been  proposed  by  the  Education  Committee,  and 
approved  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the 
nght  to  vote  shall  be  vested  solely  in  the  Active  Members. 

Sec.  2.  The  Qualifications  for  holding  office,  including 
trusteeships,  shall  be  Associate  Membership  in  this  Associa- 
tion: Provided^  That  when  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have 
elected  to  active  membership  not  less  than  twenty  (20)  mem- 
bers, who  shall  have  satisfactorily  passed  such  tests  as  may 
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have  been  proposed  by  the  Education  Committee,  and  approved 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  qualifications 
for  election  to  office  shall  tliereafter  be  Active  Membership. 

ART.  IV.    OFFICERS  AND  DUTIES. 

Sec.  1.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  a 
president,  a  vice  president,  a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  and  six 
trustees,  who,  together  with  the  preceding  four  officers,  shall 
constitute  the  Board  of  Trustees.  These  officers  shall  be  elected 
at  the  annual  meeting  for  a  term  of  one  year  and  until  their 
successors  shall  have  been  elected  and  qualified. 

Sec.  2.  The  president  (and  in  case  of  absence,  the  vice 
president)  shall  perform  the  duties  usually  pertaining  to  the 
executive  office  of  similar  associations,  including  the  counter- 
signature of  orders  on  the  treasurer. 

Sec.  3.  The  secretary,  shall  keep  records  of  the  meetings  of 
the  Association,  and  shall  keep  the  roll  of  membership  revised 
as  necessary  from  time  to  time;  shall  issue  notices  of  all  regu- 
lar and  special  meetings  of  the  Association  and  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, and  shall  in  pursuance  of  appropriations  made  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  draw  orders  on  the  treasurer  for  counter- 
signature by  the  president.  He  shall  collect  all  dues  of  mem- 
bers and  other  revenues  of  the  Association  and  shall,  once  in 
each  month,  or  oftener,  pay  the  same  over  to  the  treasurer,  tak- 
his  receipt  therefor.  For  the  faithful  performance  of  the 
duties  of  his  office  he  shall  be  entitled  to  an  annual  compensa- 
tion equal  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  collections  made  by  him  and 
turned  over  to  the  treasurer,  to  be  paid  from  time  to  time  as 
the  Board  of  Trustees  may  direct:  Provided^  That  the  Board 
of  Trustees  may  relieve  the  secretary  of  all  collections  for  sub- 
scriptions, advertisements  and  any  other  revenues  arising  from 
the  publication  of  the  official  organ  of  the  Association. 

Sec.  4.  The  treasurer  shall  receive  all  moneys  of  the  As- 
sociation from  the  hands  of  the  secretary  and  shall  disburse  the 
same  only  upon  orders  drawn  by  the  secretary  and  counter- 
signed by  the  president,  taking  receipted  vouchers  therefor. 
He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  submit  reports  of  his  actions  to 
the  Association. 

Sec.  5.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  act  as  an  executive 
committee  of  the  Association;  shall  receive  and  report 
all  suggestions  or  resolutions  submitted  by  members  of  the 
Association;  shall  receive  the  reports  of  standing  and  special 
committees  and  submit  them  with  reconmiendations  to  the  As- 
sociation; shall  upon  recommendation  of  the  Membership 
Committee  elect  proper  persons  to  Associate  and  Affiliated 
Membership ;  shall,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Educational 
Committee  elect  associate  members  to  active  membership; 
shall  supervise  all  the  work  of  all  committees,  and  generally 
look  after  the  interests  of  the  Association. 
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Sec.  6.  The  Board  of  Trustees  upon  the  death,  resigna- 
tion, or  removal  for  any  cause  of  any  officer  of  the  Associa- 
tion, except  the  president,  shall  fill  such  vacancy  by  appoint- 
ment, such  appointm^it  to  last  until  the  next  r^^ar  election 
of  officers  of  the  Asociation. 

ABT.  V.    STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Sec.  1.  There  shall  be  six  standing  committees,  as  fol- 
lows: M^nbership,  Finance,  Lectures  and  Meetings,  Library, 
Education  and  Editorial,  the  chairmen  of  which  shall  be  the 
six  trustees,  the  other  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent. 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  on  Membership  shall  receive  ap- 
plications for  Associate  and  recommendations  for  Affiliated 
membership,  investigate  the  qualifications  of  such  persons,  and 
report  their  recommendations  to  the  Board  of  Truciees  through 
the  secretary. 

Sec.  8.  The  Ck>mmittee  on  Finance  shall  prepare  a  finan- 
cial estimate  covering  the  anticipated  revenues  and  expenses 
of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year,  with  a  plan  for  the 
production  of  necessary  funds,  and  ^all  audit  the  accounts  of 
the  Association. 

Sec.  4.  The  Committee  on  Lectures  and  Meetings  shall 
prepare  and  publish  a  program  for  frequent  meetings,  to  be 
addressed  bv  persons  within  or  without  the  Association  during 
the  period  Irom  October  first  to  May  thirty-first,  of  each  year, 
and  receive  and  consider  papers  submitted  for  delivery  before 
the  Association. 

Sec.  5.  The  Committee  on  Library  shall  supervise  the 
preparation  and  publication  of  a  catalogue  of  the  books  on 
accounting,  business  administration,  and  allied  subjects  avail- 
able in  piAlic,  departmental,  and  other  local  libraries,  and  the 
method  Dy  which  they  may  be  secured  by  members,  and  recom- 
mend plans  for  making  available  all  permanent  and  periodical 
accounting  literature  for  general  use. 

Sec.  6.  The  Committee  on  Education  shall  prepare  and 
submit  plans  for  a  systematic  study  of  the  several  branches  of 
accounting  with  the  sources  of  information  Uierefor,  outline 
plans  for  examinations  in  certain  required  and  optional  sub- 
jects with  the  requirements  to  be  made  for  Active  Membership, 
and  after  the  approval  of  such  plan  by  the  Association  shall 
conduct  and  report  upon  the  examinations. 

Sec.  7.  The  Editorial  Committee  shall  be  composed  of 
five  members.  The  chairman  shall  be  editor-in-chier,  the  re- 
maining five  members  to  rank  as  assistant  editors,  one  of  whom 
shall  act  as  general  assistant  to  the  chairman.  The  duties  of 
the  advertising,  circulation  and  business  managers  shall  be  as- 
signed to  the  remaining  three  members  of  the  committee,  each 
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member  to  have  complete  charge  of  a  particular  branch  of  the 
work  subject  to  the  recommendation  and  approval  of  the  com- 
mittee at  regularly  called  meetings.  The  assignments  i^all  be 
made  by  the  chairman  of  Uie  committee.  The  committee  shall 
make  a  full  and  complete  report  annually  on  Uie  first  day  of 
May,  and  such  special  reports  as  may  be  called  for  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  The  committee  shaft  have  power  to  appoint 
such  niunber  of  associate  editors  as  it  may  dec^m  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  official  organ  of  the  Association. 

ART.   VI.    MEETINGS. 

Sec.  1.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  for  the 
election  of  officers  and  transaction  of  general  business  shall 
be  held  on  such  evenings  in  the  last  half  of  May  as  may  be 
selected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  notice  of  such  meeting  to 
be  ^ven  at  the  second  meeting  in  April  and  published  in  the 
official  organ. 

Sec.  2.  Begular  meetings  of  this  Association  shall  be  held 
on  such  evenings  semi-monthly  during  the  period  from  Octo- 
ber 1  to  May  31  of  each  year  as  are  sdected  by  the  Conmiittee 
on  Lectures  and  Meetings  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. Notices  of  such  meetings  shall  be  published  to  the 
Association  in  the  official  organ. 

Sec.  8.  Business  meetings  of  the  Association  may  be  called 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  shall  be  called  by  the  secretary 
upon  the  written  re(]^uest  of  not  less  than  ten  members  entitled 
to  vote.  Such  meetings  shall  be  held  immediately  following 
the  program  of  any  regular  meetings :  Provided^  notice  Uiereof 
has  been  sent  to  every  member  entitled  to  vote  not  less  than 
five  days  prior  to  the  date  of  such  meeting,  which  notice  may 
be  by  written  notice  to  each  member  or  by  publication  in  the 
official  organ. 

ART.   VII.    AMENDMENTS. 

Sec.  1.  Alterations,  additions,  or  amendments  to  this  Con- 
stitution shall  be  made  only  upon  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
members  present  at  the  annual  meeting  or  at  any  si>ecial  busi- 
ness meeting  called  for  that  purpose;  rrovided^  notice  thereof 
shall  have  feen  sent  to  each  member,  or  published  in  the  official 
organ. 
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Association  of  American  Government  Accountants 

OrssniMd  November  14.  »M 
Post  Office  Box  27,  Main  Office  Wtthington. 


OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES. 

Elected  at  tlie  annaal  meeting  held  May  27,  1909,  to  aerre  for  one  year. 


Officers. 


Le  Grand  Powers,  President.    (Bureau  of  the  Census.) 
Alonzo  Tweedale,  Vice  President.  (Municipal  Building,  D.  C.) 
James  L.  Wilmeth,  Treasurer.     (Treasury  Department) 
E.  S.  Hobbs,  Secretary.     (Interstate  Commerce  Commission.) 

Standing  Committeet. 

The  Chairmen  of  these  committees  are  Trustees,  and  to- 
gether with  the  officers  form  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

EditoriaL 
J.  P.  Muller,  Chairman.    (Interstate  Commerce  Commission.) 

Finance. 
Theo.  L.  De  Land,  Chairman.    (Treasury  Department.) 

Membership. 
C,  W.  Barry,  Chairman.     (War  Department.) 

Lectures  and  Meetings. 

Chairman  to  be  selected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  a 
later  date. 

Library. 

Samuel  J.  Barclay,  Chairman.  (Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.) 

Education. 

Noble  Newport  Potts,  Chairman.  (Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor.) 

The  personal  of  these  committees  will  be  published  in 
subsequent  issues  as  soon  as  the  names  are  announced  by  the 
respective  chairmen. 
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Official  Announcements: 

MEMBERSHIP  DUES, 
payable  annually  in  advance  for 

Active  Membership $5.00 

Associate  Membership 2.00 

Affiliated  Membership 2.00 

including  one  year's  subscription  to  the  Association's  official 
organ.  This  subscription  is  not  compulsory,  and  any  member 
not  wishing  to  be  served  with  the  magazine,  may  retain  mem- 
bership by  deducting  $1.50  p.  a.  from  his  assessment,  contrib- 
uting to  the  General  Fund  of  the  Association  only. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  MEMBERSHIP. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  members  of  the  Association 
of  American  Government  Accountants,  employed  in  the  De- 
partmental Service  at  Washington,  D.  C,  messengers  will  be 
employed  by  the  secretary  to  ddiver  at  the  various  Offices  after 
June  1, 1909,  due  bills  properly  signed  by  him,  the  messengers 
being  authorized  to  receive  face  value  in  checks  or  currency. 


A    CHANGE    IN  THE    METHOD    OF    COLLECTING 

DUES. 

All  applications  by  mail,  for  enrollment  as  Active,  Asso- 
ciate or  Affiliated  Member  should  be  addressed  to  the  Sec- 
retary, P.  O.  Box  27,  Main  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  for 
transmission  to  the  respective  committees. 
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Active  Membership  RolL 

During  tke  month  of  May,  1909,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  As80ciati<m 
of  American  Gk>vemnient  Accountants,  elected  the  following  Associate  Mem- 
bers to  Active  Mernbershif^  in  accordance  with  Articles  11  and  III  of  the  0cm- 

fltitatioii. 

Andrews,  W.  B Auditor  for  the  Treftsnry  Department 

Artliiir,  Wm.  8 U.  S.  Reclamation  Serriee. 

Beker,  John  B Bnrean  of  Statistics  and  Accoonts.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Btkh,  CUfton  F JSrsmincr,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Btrday,  Samnel  J Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Accounts.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Barry,  C  W Office  of  Disbursing  Officer  for  the  Philippines,  War  Department 

Bentoil,  A  J Office  of  Auditor  for  Post  Office  Department 

Biggi,  John  8 bureau  of  Corporations,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Bontliic,  Ouy  J Bxamlner,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

BurlelA  W.  B Assistant  Statistician,   Interstate  Conunerce  Commission. 

Byler,  J.  W Chief,  Tract  Records  DlTlslon,  General  Land  Office. 

Campbell,  R.  C .Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Accounts,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Cssey.  Henry XHiief,  Pensions  DlTlsion,  Office  Auditor  for  Interior  Department 

Cash,  B.  F Examiner.  Department  of  Justice. 

Close,  L.  R bureau  of  Statistics  and  Accounts,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Craig,  William Pay  Clerk,  U.  S.  Nayy. 

Daly,  Chas.  P Chief,  Accounting  DItIsIod,  War  Department. 

Darden,  Thomas  F JBxaminer,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

De  Land,  Theodore  L Treasury  Department 

DottOTan,  D.  J .Office  of  Auditor  for  District  of  Columbia. 

Ferguson,  Eugene  Lee Headquarters,  Office  National  Home,  D.  V.  S. 

French,  Oeo.  N Library  of  Congress. 

Oaeng;  wniiam  S £ureau  of  Statistics  and  Accounts,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Geekle,   George Examiner,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Hall,  Bdward  C Examiner,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Hand,  Gaston  C Examiner,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Harrah,  B.  F. Treasury  Department 

Harris,  John  D Examiner,  Department  of  Justice. 

Herschel,  A.  H Bureau  of  Corporations,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Heiq>el,  John  L Office  of  Auditor  for  Treasury  Department 

HUyer,  Andrew  F XMBce  of  Auditor  for  Interior  Depaxtmoit 

Hobbs,  Bmest  S Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Accounts,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Howard,  A.  L Instructor  in  Bookkeeping,  Business  High  School. 

Krleger,  J.  W Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Accounts,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Und,  E.  G .U.  S.  Reclamation  Serriee. 

Lutx,  Chas.  A Chief  Examiner  of  Accounts,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

McCord,  Sidney  P City  Hall.  Camden,  N.  J. 

McLaughlin.  F.  M bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

McMillan,  Robt  F Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Accounts,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Moore,  J.  H 3ureau  of  Statistics  and  Accounts,  Interstate  Commerce  Commissien. 

Muller,  Jean  Paul Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Accounts,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Nail,  J.  H Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Accounts,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Neal,  John  Pratt Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Accounts,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Potts,  NoUe  Newport Disbursing  Office,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Powers,  Le  Grand Chief  Statistician,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Quill,  John  J 3arean  of  Statistics  and  Accounts,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Sanger,  Monie .Steward,  Goremment  Hospital  for  Insane. 

Seymour.  George  8 Examiner,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Snead,  B.  H Examiner,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Soleau,  Wm.  L Disbursing  Clerk,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Swacker,  Frank  M Examiner,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Swayie^  Theo.  F Customs  Division,  Treasury  Department 

Sireney,  F.  W Examiner,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Stereos,  Herbert  B Paymaster,  U.  S.  Navy. 

Stowers,  Edward  J Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Accounts,  Interstate  Commerce  Coounisslon. 

Tweedale,   Alonzo Auditor  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Webster,  Norman  B,  Jr. .  .Accountant  U.  S.  Reclamation  Serriee. 

Wilmeth,  J.  L Expert  Accountant  Office  of  Coinptroller  of  the  Treasury. 

Wiahart    Wm.    Clifton.... Examiner,  Interstate  Commerce  Cfommission. 

Taucti,  Charles  F Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Accounts,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Ziegler,  CalTln  H Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Accounts,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.. 

A  suitable  membership  certificate  will  be  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
U>  each  Active  Member  at  an  early  date. 
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p.  O.  Box  27,  Main  Office. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

J.  P.  MUIiliER, 
Editor. 

B.  F.  HARRAH,  N.  E.  WEBSTER,  JR., 

Associate  Editor.  Associate  Editor. 


MAY  31,  1909 

Owing  to  the  resignations  of  both  the  Editor  and  Busi- 
ness Manager  during  the  Autumn  of  1908  and  the  difficulties 
encountered  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Association  of 
American  Government  Accountants  in  the  endeavor  to  ade- 
quately replace  them,  The  Government  Accountant  has  not 
made  its  appearance  since  the  issue  of  October,  1908. 

The  positions  have  at  last  been  filled;  whether  the  Asso- 
ciation is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  choice,  time  alone  can  tell ; 
but  if  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  which  the  Association  and  its 
organ  represent  is  to  be  accepted  as  a  measure  of  fitness,  then 
surely  the  present  staff  meets  the  requirements,  and  any  de- 
fects due  to  lack  of  journalistic  training  may  be  temporarily 
excused. 

With  this  issue,  The  Government  Accountant  appears 
as  a  15-cent  magazine;  subscription  price,  $1.50  per  annum; 
but  all  subscriptions  received  up  or  to  June  1, 1909,  have  been 
accepted  at  the  old  rate  of  $1  per  annum. 

It  is  a  part  of  our  present  plans  to  publish  the  six  lapsed 
numbers  of  Volume  II — November,  1908,  to  April,  1909,  inclu- 
sive— at  an  early  date,  to  meet  the  wishes  of  many  members 
and  subscribers  who  desire  to  complete  their  files.  Should 
this  plan  not  prove  feasible,  then  the  valuable  material  now 
on  hand  will  be  used  to  enlarge  current  issues. 

Meantime  we  have  extended  all  subscriptions,  which  would 
have  expired  during  the  past  six  months,  for  a  corresponding 
period  from  May  1,  1909,  at  the  old  rate. 
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The  Government  Accountant 

We  appreciate  the  sentiment  prompting  the  many  kind 
letters  received  from  our  subscribers,  and  thank  them  one  and 
all  for  their  loyal  support,  which  we  shall  endeavor  to  merit 


The  keynote  of  our  president's  annual  address  seems  to 
be  the  statement  that  practical  reforms  in  Grovemment  account- 
ing and  methods,  to  be  of  any  lasting  and  ciunulative  benefit 
and  result  in  financial  economy  generally,  must  come  from 
within  the  service.  It  cannot  be  denied  by  those  at  all  familiar 
with  present  conditions  that  there  is  still  a  considerable  body 
of  Federal  accounting  officers  who  have  not  yet  reached  the 
stage  of  conviction ;  and  a  few  of  them  never  will,  being  tem- 
peramentally what  are  known  in  the  vernacular  as  "croakers." 

All  suggestions  for  concerted  effort  looking  toward  bet- 
terment of  any  existing  condition,  eiUier  for  public  or  individ- 
ual benefit,  are  met  by  this  class  of  GK>vemment  accountants 
with  the  stereotyped  form  of  answer:  "What  is  the  use?  We 
have  tried  this  and  that  plan  to  procure  changes  which  would 
have  meant  a  great  saving  to  the  taxpayer  of  the  country  (or 
to  Government  employes,  as  the  case  may  be),  but  invariably 
these  proposals  came  to  naught  for  lack  of  proper  and  thorough 
co-operation  among  the  Grovemment  accountants  themselves." 

The  so-called  "Ginger  Committee"  appointed  at  the  April 
business  meeting  of  the  Association,  spent  considerable  time 
in  the  attempt  to  analyze  this  situation,  and  finally  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  mental  attitude  of  hopelessness  of  these 
same  men,  who  are  looked  upon  by  a  large  number  of  GK>vem- 
m^it  accountants  as  leaders,  could  safely  be  called  the  root  of 
the  existing  general  apathy. 

Luckily,  those  flagging  spirits  are  comparatively  few  in 
number.  The  members  of  this  Association  should  diligently 
and  consistently  strive  to  reduce  this  small  contingent  to  a 
negligible  quantity,  demonstrating  thereby  that  the  majority 
of  Grovemment  accountants  are  live  men,  able  and  willing  to 
foster  economy,  promote  ability,  and  increase  efficiency  of 
their  branch  of  the  service  by  all  legitimate  means  at  their 
command. 


The  Special  Committee,  S.  J.  Barclay,  Chairman,  in  its 
report  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  made  several  important 
recommendations : 
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TJie  Government  Accountant. 

1.  To  establish  a  roll  of  active  members  from  the  list 
of  associate  members,  as  contemplated  by  Articles  II  and  III 
of  the  Constitution,  primarily  to  create  a  representative  class 
of  accountants  within  the  Association  who  could  be  considered 
as  that  element  of  the  service  corresponding  with  the  Certified 
Public  Accoimtants  outside  of  the  Government  service. 

2.  To  amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to  enable  the  Association 
to  become  a  national  body  instead  of  a  purely  local  one,  so  that 
invitations  to  join  the  Association  of  American  Government 
Accountants,  as  active  or  associate  members,  may  be  extended 
to  accounting  officers  of  state  and  city  governments  through- 
out the  Uniled  States. 

The  efforts  of  Dr.  Le  Grand  Powers,  Chief  Statistician 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  Hon.  Alonzo  Tweedale, 
Auditor  for  the  District  of  Colmnbia,  in  the  direction  of  uni- 
form municipal  accounting,  can  be  supplemented  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  this  manner;  and  it  is  expected  that  a  large 
nimiber  of  municipal  accountants  will  be  induced  to  join  our 
Association  when  this  matter  is  presented  to  them  at  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Comptrollers  and 
Accounting  Officers,  to  be  held  in  Detroit,  June  1,  2,  and  8, 
1909. 

Similarly,  and  in  line  with  action  taken  more  than  a  year 
ago,  invitations  were  issued  to  the  members  of  the  recently 
organized  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  Board  of  Exam- 
iners of  Railway  Accounts,  to  become  actively  identified  with 
the  Association  of  American  Government  Accountants,  which 
have  so  far  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  twenty-four  new 
members,  including  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Lutz,  the  Chief  Examiner 
of  Accounts,  whose  address  to  the  Association  of  State  Rail- 
road Commissioners  appears  in  this  nimiber. 

All  the  Committee's  recommendations  were  accepted,  and 
the  entire  program  for  the  coming  year,  including  suggestions 
for  the  collection  of  dues,  etc.,  was  favorably  acted  upon  by 
the  Association  at  its  annual  meeting  held  in  the  hall  of  the 
Public  Library  at  Washington,  D.  C,  May  27,  1909. 

T?ie  prospects  of  the  Association  are  hrigJUer  today  than  at 
any  time  since  its  organization!  What  can  you  personally  da 
to  help  the  good  work  along? 
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The  Follo^w^ing  Leading   Articles  Have   Appeared   In 

'XiK  GoverniiKiit  Jtccomtam" 

(Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  at  ten  (10)  cents  per  copy) 

MAY,    1907. 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Accoonting  Officers  of  tfie  Treasury. 

By  Walter  W.  Warwick.  IX.  M.,  Chief  Law  Clerk  in  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Treasury. 

Relations  which  should  Exist  between  Administrative  and  Accounting  Officers. 

By   Robert   S.    Person,   Auditor   for  the   Interior   Department. 

Accounting  from  an  Administrative  Standpoint. 

By  F.   H.   Newell.   Director,   U.    8.   Reclamation   Service. 

The  Accounting  Offices— Their  Proper  Administration. 

By  Hon.  William  E.   Andrews,  Auditor  for   the  Treasury   Department. 

JUNE,    1907. 
Analytical  and  Statistical  Bookkeeping. 

By  1>T.   Le  Grand  Powers,   Chief  Statistician  of  the  Census. 

Cost  Keeping. 

By  N.  B.  WebsUr.  Jr..   LX-   M.,   C.  P.  A. 

Poundry  Costs. 

By  William  Francis  Russell,   with  Gunn.   Richards  A  Co. 

JULY,    1907. 
The  Law  of  Evidence  Applied  to  Government  Accounting. 

By  Judce  B.  F.  Harrah,  Law  Clerk  in  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury. 

Treasury  Bookkeeping. 

By  Harry  C.  I«ewls,  Deputy  Auditor  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission. 

AUGUST,    1907. 
The  Interpretation  and  Construction  of  Statutes. 

By  ICr.  N.  H.  Thompson.  Law  Clerk  in  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury. 

Our  Naticmal  Treasury. 

By  Hon.  W.  B.  Andrews,  Auditor  for  the  Treasury  Department. 

SEPTEMBER,    1907. 
Assembling  Checks  and  Vouchers  and  the  Verification  of  Disbursing  Officers* 
Balances, 

By  8.  R.  Jacobs,  LL.  M.,  Chief  of  Division,  Office  of  the  Auditor  of  the  State  and  other 
Departments. 

Rates  of  Interest  Realised  by  Investors  in  United  States  Bonds. 

By  Mr.  Theodore  L.  De  Land.  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Association 
of  American  Ooremment  Accountants. 

Standardising  Governmental  Accounts. 

By  Le  Grand  Powers,  Chief  Btattstlcian.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

OCTOBER,    1907. 
The  Law  of  Contracts. 

By  John   Mason   Brown.    LL.B..    Law    Clerk   in   the   Office   of   the   Comptroller   of   the 
Treasury. 

DECEMBER,    2907. 
Government  Supervinon  of  Railway  Accounts. 

By    Professor    Henry    C.    Adams,    in    charge    of    Statistics    and    Accounts,    Interstate 
Commerce    Commission. 

Advertising  and  Statutory  Contracts. 

By  L.  H.  Mattinsly,  LL.  M.,  Blxpert  Accountant  in  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury. 

Books  on  Accountancy  and  Business  at  the  Public  Library  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By   Oeorse   F.    Bowerman,    Librarian.    Public    Library,    Washinston,    D.    C. 

JANUARY,    1908. 
The  Preparation  of  Suits  for  the  Recovery  of  Balances  Due  to  and  from  the 
United  States. 

By  W.    W.   Scott,    Law   Clerk   in   the   Office   of   the   Auditor   of   the   State   and   other 
Departments. 

Please  mentioa  The  Go?iaNMBKT  Accountant  when  writing  to  advertiiers. 
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The  Pee  System  of  Compensating  Public  Officers. 

By  James  F.  Kllcore,  Law  Clerk  In  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury. 

A  National  Clearing  House  Bank. 

By  Hob.  Charles  H.  Treat,  Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 

PEBRUARY,    1908. 
Trmveling  Expense  Accounts. 

By  U  O.  Robbins.  LL-  M..  Office  of  the  Auditor  for  the  State  and  other  Departments. 

Assignments  of  Claims  Upon  the  United  States. 

By  R.  I>.  Oolse.  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar.  and  Law  Clerk  in  the  Office  of  the.ComptroUer 
of  the  Treasury. 

Uniform  Municipal  Accounting  and  Reporting. 

By   Clinton  Rovers  Woodruff,    Secretary  of  the   National   Municipal   L<eaffue. 

MARCH,    1908. 
Publicity  of  Corporation  Business. 

By   Dr.   B.    Dana   Durand.    Deputy   Commissioner  of   Corporations. 

The  Mechanics  of  Construction  Cost-Keeping, 

By  V.  O.  Croissant  of  the  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service 

APRIL,    1908. 
The  Best  Method  of  Treating  Government  Tmpet. 

By  Hon.  A.  L.  Lawshe,  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  OeneraL 

MAY,    1908. 
Depreciation  in  Commercial  and  Governmental  Business  and  Accounting. 

By  Dr.   Le  Grand  Powers.   Chief  Statistician.   Bureau  of  the  Census. 

The  Degree  of  Efficiency  and  Integrity  Found  in  Government  Work 

By   Norman   ES.    Webster,    Accountant.   V.    8.    Reclamation   Service. 

JUNE,    1908. 
The  Disbursing  Office:  Its  Operation  and  Records. 

By  William  L.  Soleau,  Disbursing  Clerk.  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

A  Quarter  of  a  Century  of  the  Merit  Ssrstem. 

By   Theodore   L.    De   Land.    Examiner,    Treasury   Department. 

JULY,    1908. 
The  Routine  of  Making  Deposits  into  and  Obtaining  Advances  from  the  U.  S. 
Treasury. 

By  M.  J.  O'Reilly,  of  the  Division  of  Bookkeeping  and  Warrants.  Treasury  Department. 

Liquidated  Damages. 

By    George    Johannes,    Chief    Clerk.    Office    of    the    Disbursing    Clerk.    Department    of 
Commerce  and  Labor. 

Mechanical  Accounting  Devices. 

By  Dr.   Le  Grand  Powers.  Chief  Statistician.   Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Currency  and  the  National  Banks. 

By  Willis  J.  Fowler,  Deputy  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

AUGUST,    1908. 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Terminology. 

By  Dr.  Le  Grand  Powers  and  B.  F.  Harrah. 

Primer  on  Cost-Keeping  in  Government  Work 

By  Norman  B.  Webster.  Jr.,  and  others. 

Discretion. 

By  B.  P.  Harrah.  Law  Clerk.  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury. 

SEPTEMBER,    1908. 
The  Administrative  Significance  of  a  Municipal  Balance  Sheet 

By   Dr.    F.    A.    Cleveland.    Technical   Director.    Bureau    of   Mtmicipal    Research    of   New 
York  City. 

The  Budget  as  an  Instrument  of  Financial  Control. 

By  Dr.  William  H.  Allen.  Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  of  New  Tork 
City. 

The  Significance  of  Fund  Accounting. 

By  Richard  H.  Chapman,  C.  P.  A.,  Department  of  Finance,   New  Tork  City. 

A  Model  Municipal  Balance  Sheet 

By  Dr.  Le  Grand  Powers.  Chief  Statistician.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

OCTOBER,    1908. 
The  Accounting  Sjrstem  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Alonso  Tweedale,  Auditor  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Purchase  of  Supplies  for  the  U.  S.  Battleship  Cruise  Around  the  World 

By  George  P.  Dyer.  Paymaster,  U.  8.  Navy. 
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BOOKS        BOOKS 
BOOKS 

Multitudes  of  Books,  but  Little  Knowledge 
of  How  to  Use  Them. 


That  expresses  the  situation  of  most  beginners  in  the  study  of  accountancy. 
They  find  a  bewildering  mass  of  literature  before  them — some  of  it  valuable, 
a  great  deal  of  it  worthless  and  they  have  no  means  of  selecting  the  good 
from  the  bad.    Without  help  they  waste  time  and  energy. 

Is  That  Your  Situation? 

Perhaps  you  are  an  experienced  accountant  confronted  by  some  ba£9ing 
question.  You  want  just  a  ray  of  lig^t  from  the  right  source,  you  want  the 
single  idea  that  would  make  everything  clear.  It  is  somewhere,  you  are 
sure.      But  WHERE?      We  make  it  our  business  to  know  where. 

Wiiy  Not  Let  Our  Inquiry  Department  Help  You? 

The  Inquiry  Department  was  started  two  years  ago,  because  some  organiza- 
tion had  to  be  devised  to  handle  the  questions  about  accounting  literature 
that  poured  into  ouf  office.  Every  day  since  has  been  a  day  of  growth  in 
reputation  and  efficiency.  Our  records  cover  practically  every  book  in  any 
language  pertaining  to  accounting  problems.  We  are  in  constant  touch  with 
the  ablest  accountants  and  the  best  teadiers  of  accountancy  in  the  United 
States. 

If  there  is  a  Book  in  Existence  that  Will  Help 
You  Solve  the  Problems  of  Your  Business, 
We    Will    Find    It    and    Describe    It    for    You. 

THIS    SERVICE    IS    FREE. 

We  do  not  even  ask  for  your  orders.  We  ask  you  only  to  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  answer  your  questions. 

TRY    US    TODAY. 


Address,  Inquiry  Department, 

Accountancy  Publishing  Company, 

32  Wavcrly  Place,  New  York  City 

SEND   FOR   OUR  BOOK   LIST 

Please  mention  The  Government  Accountant  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Extraordinary  Subscription  Offer 


o  o 

One  Year's  Subscription  to  The  Book-Keeper  with  your  choice  of  either  of 
the  following  Offers. 

OFFER  NUMBER  ONE. 

The  Greatest  Set  of  Business  Books  Ever  Published 

The  American  Business  and  Accounting 
Encyclopedia 


jf 


13.12 


Complete  in  4  Volumes  of  over  iioo  pages  and 
One  Year's  Subscription  to  the  Book-Keeper  for     =? 

This  great  business  encyclopedia  has  never  sold  for  less  than  $iaoo  mnd  at 

the  above  price  is  practically  given  away. 

A  few  of  the  sets  are  bound  in  Full  Morocco  Backs,  cloth  sides,  with 
title  in  gold.    The  balance  are  bound  in  Full  Red  Silk  Cloth. 

OFFER  NUMBER  TWO. 

A  Business  Library 


Consisting  of  4  books  at  a  total  retail  value  of  $8.00 
and  a  Year's  Subscription  to  tiie  Book-Keeper  for 


$2.55 


This  Library  consists  of  the  following  books: 

COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE Size  s?4  x  a-ooB  Paiges 

SALES  PROMOTION Size  s%xa-aoB  Paget 

THE  CREDIT  MAN  AND  HIS  WORK Size  5?4x8-3ao  Pages 

MANUFACTURING  COST. Size  5%  x 8-i8q  Pages 

These  books  have  always  sold  for  $2.00  each.  All  handsomely  and  sub- 

stantially bound. 
Simply  pick  out  the  offer  or  offers  you  wish  to  take  advantage  of  and  mail 
your  remittance  to  us  and  the  books  will  be  sent  charges  prepaid  to  any 
point  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 


The  Business  Man*s  Publishing  Company 

Ltd. 
94  West  Fort  Street       ::       ::  ::       Detroit,  Mich. 
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Globe  Printing  Co, 

OUR  ENUROED  FKIUTIES  ENABLE  US 
TO  EXECUTE  YOUR  ORDERS  AT 
LOWEST  POSSIBLE 
PRKES 


OUR  SrCCMTY: 

Majesh'c  Loose  Leaf  Ledgers 
and  Sheets 

Telephones:  Main  WOMU 

ttth  and  E  Streets  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Uniform  ManicipsJ  Accounting  in  Canada 


Property  Accounting  in  the  Forest  Service 

BY  JAMES  B.  ADAMS 


The  Right  of  National  Banks  to  Participate  in  the 
**Bank  Depositors  Guaranty  Law** 

OPINION  OF  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


The  Non-^Listing  Adding  Machine  and  its  Uses 

BY  GEORGE  C.  OWENS 


Editorial  Comment — Association  Notes 


Official  Announcements 


THE  OFFICIAL  MAGAZINE  OF 

The    Association    of    American    Government    Accountants 

PUBUSHED  BY  THE  ASSOCIATION 

P.  O.  Box  .27... Main  Office.  Washington,  D.  C. 

//  COPYRlCillT.  1909.  BY  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT  ACCOUNTANTS 
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COMMERCIAL  &  FINANCIAL 
CHRONICLE 

the:  chronicle  is  a  weekly  newspaper  of  80  to  96  pages,  published  for  the  earliest 
mall  every  Saturday  morDing,  with  latest  Dews  by  telegraph  and  cable,  from  its  own  corre- 
ApoDdents,   relating  to  the  various  matters  within  its  scope. 

A   unique  feature  of  the  "Chronicle"  Is  its 

SIX  EXTRA  SUPPLEMENTS 

1.  The  RAILWAY  AND  INDUSTRLVL  SECTION,  180  pages,  issued  quarterly  on  the 
last  Saturday  of  January,  April,  July  and  October,  containing  the  latest  available  information 
resp<»cting  the  property,  stoclcs,  bonds,  earnings,  dividends,  interest  payments,  &c.,  of  every 
Steam  Railroad  of  importance,  and  of  the  leading  Industrial  Corporations,  &c.,  in  the  UnlttHl 
States. 

2.  The  RAILWAY  EARNINGS  SECTION,  issued  monthly,  containing  the  sworn  retumji 
of  earnings  and  expenses  filed  each  month  with  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission. 
Each  new  number  contains  an  additional  month's  figures.  Embraces  every  steam  operating 
road   in   the  country   doing  an   inter-State   business. 

3.  The  STATE  AND  CITY  SECTION,  of  196  pages,  issued  semi-annually  in  May  and 
November,  containing  among  other  things  ab6ut  3,000  detailed  reports  of  the  indebtedness 
and  general  financial  condition  of  States,  Counties  and  Cities;  also  digests  of  laws  relating 
to  investmenta  by  Savings  Banks,  &c. 

4.  The  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  SECTION,  of  128  pages,  issued  In  February,  June  and 
October,  containing  complete  description  ot  the  Electric  and  Street  Railways  throughout 
the  country,   their  stock,  dividends,   bonded   indebtedness,   earnings,   &c.,   &c. 

f).  The  BANK  AND  QUOTATION  SECTION,  a  monthly  publication  of  68  pages,  Issued 
the  first  week  In  each  month,  giving  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive  tables  of  Quotations 
ever  issued,  embracing  prices  of  Railroad  Bonds  and  Stocks,  Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks, 
Municipal  Securities,  Street  Railway  Stocks  and  Bonds  and  Industrial  and  Miscellaneous 
Securities. 

6.  The  BANKERS'  CONVENTION  SECTION,  issued  yearly,  giving  the  detailed  pro- 
ceedings of  the  annual  convention  of  the  American  Bankers*  Association — not  alone  the 
general  convention,  but  also  the  Trust  Company  Section  and  the  Savings  Rank  Section. 

A  FURTHER  NOVEL  FEATURE  is  that  the  pubUshcrs  of  the  ''Chronicle" 
make  no  charge   for  any  of   these   Supplements,   but   give   them   all  to  the 
"Chronicle"  Subscribers. 
INVESTORS  wishing  to  keep  informed  with  reference  to  their  investments, 
BUYERS  AND  SELLERS  of  Bonds  and  Stocks  of  Steam  Railroads, 
BUYERS  AND  SELLERS  of  Bonds  and  Stocks  of  Street  Railways, 
BUYERS  AND  SELLERS  of  Bonds  of  States,  Cities,  Towns,  Stc, 
RAILROAD   Executive   and   Operating  Officials  of  every  description, 
BANKS,  TRUST  COMPANIES  and  financial  mstitutions  of  all  kinds, 
EACH  and  all  need  the  CHRONICLE  and  its  Supplements. 

TERMS: 

For  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  including  all  extra  Sections,      -      -  $io.oo 

Canadian    Subscription,   including   postage  and  extra  Sections,    .      .      -  11.50 

For  all  other  foreign  countries,  including  postage  and  extra  Sections,    -  13.00 

William  B*  Dana  Company^  Publishers 

NEW  YORK 
Chronicle  Building  Front,  Pine  and  Dcpeystcr  Streets 
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An  Open  Letter  to  the  Accouo/iog  Officers 

of  State,  City  and  County  Goyemments 

Througtiout  ttie  United  States. 

Sirs:  Arrangements  have  been  completed  whereby  Mr.  Richard  M.  Chapman, 
Secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Comptrollers  and  Accounting  Officers, 
becomes  an  Associate  Editor  of  "The  Government  Accountant,"  an  alliance  which 
permits  the  members  of  this  able  organization  to  use  a  number  of  these  columns 
monthly  for  the  discussion  of  municipal  accounting  topics,  the  promulgation  of 
official  notices,  and,  in  effect,  provide  their  association  with  an  official  organ  in 
the  form  of  an  accounting  magazine  originated  and  published  by  an  association 
having  fundamentally  the  same  aims  and  objects  as  their  own. 

"The  Government  Accountant"  at  the  same  time  gains  a  permanent  depart- 
ment of  municipal  accounting  under  the  direction  of  a  Certified  Public  Account- 
ant of  recognized  ability,  the  excellence  of  whose  past  labors  was  attested  by  his 
re-election  to  the  secretaryship  at  the  last  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Comptrollers  and  Accounting  Officers  at  Detroit,  and  whose 
enthusiasm  for  the  cause  is  limitless. 

The  close  affiliation  between  the  two  kindred  associations  thus  effected  is 
sure  to  be  mutually  beneficial;  to  make  it  successful  from  the  business  viewpoint 
it  is  necessary  that  Every  State,  City  and  County  Financial  and  Accounting  Officer 
Subscribe  to  ''The  Government  Accountant  at  Once. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  municipal  accountants  who  are  in  sympathy  with 
the  movement  for  uniform  and  improved  methods  of  accounting  and  the  result- 
ant increased  efficiency  and  greater  economy  in  administration,  but  have  not  yet 
allied  themselves  with  either  organization  we  publish  in  this  issue  official  state- 
ments of  the  various  governmental  accountants'  associations. 

For  application  blanks  or  further  details  address  the  respective  secretaries,  or 

Yours  truly, 
J.  P.  MULLER,  Editor, 

P.  O.  Box  27,  Main  Office, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DO  NOT  DEL  AY  I 

Sl-50  per  annum. 
SUBSCRIBE  TO-DAY. 
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UNITED  STATES  ENGRAVING  CO. 


23  N.  HOWARD  ST. 


BALTIMORE,  -  MD. 

RUBBER  STAMPS,  STENCILS, 
;  ;  STEEL  STAMPS,  SEALS  ;  ; 

COMPLETE  FACILITIES  FOR  HANDLING  LARGE  CONTRACTS 

MARWICK,  MITCHELL  &  CO., 


740  15th  Street  N.  W.    Waahington,  D.  C. 
Resident  Manager,  Mr.  L.  H.  MATTINGLY  (late  with  the  U.  S.  Treasury) 

New  York  Philadelphia  Pittsburg 

Chicago   ^  Minneapolis  St  Paul 

Kansas  City  Winnipeg,  Canada  London,  England 

Glasgow,  Scotland 

Swift,  silent,  and  50 
per  cent  easier  to  oper- 
ate than  the  easiest 
hand-operated  machine. 

The  only  adding  ma- 
chine instantly  change- 
able from  electric  to 
hand  operation,  and 
vice  versa. 

Equipped  to  operate 
on  any  lighting  or 
power  circuit,  as  spec- 
ified. 

Cost  but  little  more 
to  operate  than  an  or- 
THE  BURROUOHS  ELECTRIC    f^j^f^  i6^candle-i>ower 
ADDING  AND  LISTING  MACHINE 


B.  S.  NEWMAN 


Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co.,  ^  /^Sf 

WASHINQTON,  D.  C,  OFFICE:  -         -  727  I4tb  STREET  N.   W. 
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Q        ■%A1IIV  ^1^  '^  stumble  orer  the 

n    M  if^  nilll'T  fiffurM  in  a  long  coloan. 

m/lJHlllin      1     Yoac«naddtb«mmeDtaUr 

Amlfl/T  WI1      1     with  the  Mune  ease  andn- 

yLX^^S^^                                piditr  that  you  read  letters 

^/^  MENTAL  ADDITION 
7%^        SIMPLIFIED. 

WHY  NOT  ADD  IN  THE  RIGHT  WAY? 

My  method  is  so  simple  that  it  is  quickly  Isarned 
hy  Muone;  you  will  wonder  why  you  never  thought 
of  it   before.     A  school  principal   (name  when  re- 
quested) writes:  "Mastery  of  the  166  possible  oom- 
hinaUona — an  easy  task— leaves  no  ezcvse  for  ad- 
ding in  the  old  way.    Bffectire  to  an  amasins  ex- 
tent." 

Bend  me  60  cents  today  and  full  instructions  will 
be  forwarded,  postpaid.     Book  fuamoteed  to  be  as 
represented;    if    unsatisfactory,    return    it;    money 
back  wtthent  a  word.    Full  particulars  on  request, 
but  I  prefer  to  have  you  examine  the  book  itself. 
Tou  do  so  entirely  at  asj  risk.    Can  any  offer  be 
more   fWr?     Avoid    the    brain-numbinc    drudgery 
of  hapluMaid  addiUon. 

C.  H.  NICHOI.SON, 
K.  tU,  144  Kast  UUk  St.»  New  York. 

Pens  of  Quality 

4  Our  No.  20  pen  combines  more  good 
qualities  and  suits  more  good  bookkeepers 
than  any  pen  on  the  market. 

Onr  Popular  Bank  Pan  No.  M. 

q  Ask  your  stationer  or  send  us  10c  for 
samples.    Per  single  gross  by  mail  |1 .00 
Our  guarantee  goes  with  every  box. 

W.  L.  MASON  &  CO.  (Inc.) 

KEENE.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Expert  Shorthand 

It  can  be  learned  much  easier  than  a  poor  system  which  limits  the  stenog- 
rapher to  a  cheap  clerical  position. 

It  can  only  be  learned  by  taking  instruction  from  expert  shorthand  writers. 

Stenographers   can,  by    taking   instruction   from   expert   reporters,   become 
experts.                                                                                                                             ,  i 

Instruction  by  the  Success  Shorthand  School  is  guaranteed  by  contract  to 
return  tuition  if  dissatisfied  with  the  course. 

Write   at  once   for  catalogue  and  "Book  of   Inspiration,"   sent   free  upon 
request 

Success  Shorthand  School 

Suite  47,  79  Clark  St.,        Suite  74, 1416  Broadway 
Chicago,  III.                         New  York  City. 

Address  the  school  nearer  you. 
(If  a  stenographer,  state  the  system  you  now  use.) 
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Ixoeeds  the  Supply. 

>r  tb«  lint  time  orya- 
form  by  mail,  afford- 
Id  calling  for  Book- 
»f  every  ffrade.  Oar 
tlcal  experience  of  40 
Cost  Accoontante  and 
Tou  can  take  It  In 
rferinc  with  present 
ae. 

itmaer  to  recognised 
tsslon,  same  as  Medl- 
u  in  your  spare  hours 
ition.  flttlnc  you  for 
»urse  of  Mail  Instruc- 
taught  practically  by 
I  Certified  Public  Accountants  and  Lawyers  of 
Ihlfhest  standing  in  New  Tork. 

Cost  AcconntlBg,  Theorx  of  AooouBto,  Praetl- 
sal    Aeoppntte,    Anditfak ,    Oanunerelal    Law, 
ftlso  Bookkeeping  and  BosEbms  Praotlce. 
Tou  cannot  fall  In  either  Course,  being  aided 
I  by  InstructlTe  individual  suggestion  and  crlti- 
jelsm.    We  GUABANTEB  their  practicability. 
Write  for  Booklet  T. 
UNIVERSAL  BUSINESS  INSHTUTE,  Inc.,  Dept  T. 
n-S9  Bast  tM  Street,  New  Tork. 


TELEPHONE  MAIN  7110 


The 


Washington  loose  leaf  COa 


Factory  and  Main  Office 

HUTCmNS  BUILDING 

Cor.tOthandDSts.N.'W^TMfiintlton^D.C 

CoMe  Eeif  Divkei  for  m  PNrpoie 

Blank  Books 
Paper  Ruling       Special  Printing 


The  Accurate    Figuring  Machine    Duplex  Modd 


£SUlg(^|^J 


On9€!lCrsS£ri!Mrsj 

AQmBylMri 


adds,    subtracts,   multiplies    and   divides   with 
mechanical   accuracy.     Simple   to   learn,   easy 
to  operate,  saves  from  one-half  to  five-sixths 
of  the  time  spent  in  mental  calculation.     As 
necessary  and  economical  in  the  average  busi- 
ness office  as  the  typewriter. 
From  87  to  406  Comptometers  are  used  by  Western  Electric  Co.,  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.,  U.  S.  Navy  and  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  because  the  Comptometer  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  speediest,  the  most  durable  and  the  most  satisfactory 
mechanical  calculator  ever  made. 

May  we  submit  to  you  the  absolute  proof  that  the  Comptometer  will  save 
you  both  time  and  money? 

Let  us  send  you  a  book  about  it,  or  send  you  a  Comptometer  at  once  on 
free  trial,  express  paid,  U.  S.  or  Canada. 

FELT  &  TARRANT  MFG-  CO-,  842  N-  Paulina  St,  Chicago,  IIL 
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M 

a€oond-<aa9a  matter  a$ 
D.  C,  pending. 

«A« 

P09t 

Office  at  WaeMngian, 

VoL3 

JUNE,  1909 

No.  2 

Unifonn  Municipal  Accounting  in  Canada 

The  following  is  a  draft  of  the  Beport  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee of  the  Union  of  Canadian  Municipalities  on  Uniform 
Municipal  Accounting  which  the  Conmiittee  propose  to  present 
to  the  Union  at  its  Annual  Convention  at  Medicine  Ilat  and 
Calgary,  July  26, 27  and  28, 1909. 

In  view  of  the  importajice  of  the  subject  the  Committee  is 
desirous  of  first  submitting  it,  in  this  draft  form,  to  the  criti- 
cism of  interested  bodies,  and  officials,  and  woiild  therefore  be 
glad  to  receive  such  criticism,  in  order  to  perfect  their  work 
before  its  presentation  as  a  completed  report. 

It  is  today  widely  recogmzed  that  a  system  of  imiform 
municipal  accounting  throughout  Canada,  and  as  far  as  possible 
in  harmony  with  the  systems  in  the  United  States,  would  have 
results  of  vast  importance.  The  citizen  who  tries  to  compare 
his  local  tax  rate  with  that  of  some  other  place  now  finds  him- 
self confronted  by  insuperable  divergencies  of  method  in  mu- 
nicipal bookkeeping  and  financing.  In  addition  to  the  systems 
of  bookkeeping  bemg  more  or  less  peculiar  to  each  unit,  the 
basis  of  valuation  often  varies  widely,  the  financial  year  prob- 
ably ends  on  different  dates,  and  there  is  no  agreement  nor 
recognized  imif ormity  as  regards  grouping  of  items  of  revenue 
and  expenditure  to  show  costs  of  service.  In  short,  if  one  wishes 
anjrthing  approaching  a  reliable  comparison,  one  soon  finds  that 
it  cannot  be  got. 

It  is  if  possible  even  more  urgent  in  cases  of  municipal 
operation  of  water,  lighting  and  other  services  that  full  and 
correct  statistics  be  available;  and  to  be  of  much  benefit  they 
should  also  be  readily  comparable  with  those  of  other  places. 

Urban  municipalities  are  growing  rapidly  and  as  they 
grow  these  complexities  have  been  found  to  make  frauds  and 
irregularities  easier,  and  provincial  governments  and  bodies 
occupied  with  public  affairs  are  unable  to  collect  useful  statis- 
tics and  in  this  way  to  supply  the  foundation  for  needed  im- 
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provements  of  various  kinds.  The  experience  of  the  Ontario 
Bailway  and  Municipal  Board  in  this  connection  may  be  given 
as  follows:  ^The  importance  of  a  uniform  system  of  munici- 
pal accounting  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  has  come  home  to 
this  Board  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  assigned  to  them  un- 
der the  Ontario  Railway  and  Municipal  Board  Act  of  1906. 
Under  that  Act  the  Board  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  super- 
intending the  system  of  bookkeeping  and  keeping  accounts  of 
assets,  liabilities,  revenue  and  expenditure  of  all  public  utili- 
ties that  are  operated  by  municipal  coroorations.  The  Board 
spent  much  time  in  preparing  uniform  forms  of  reports  of  the 
operation  of  gas  plants,  telephone  plants,  electric  light  and 
power  plants  and  electric  railways.  These  report  forms  were 
sent  to  the  various  municipalities  operating  public  utilities, 
who  were  asked  to  supply  the  information  required  in  such  re- 
ports. The  Board  found  that  owing  to  defective  records,  and 
the  elementary  systems  of  accoimt  in  operation,  many  munici- 
palities confessea  their  inability  to  furnish  much  material  in- 
formation required  by  the  Board,  while  some  municipalities 
failed  to  answer  any  substantial  part  of  the  questions  asked  in 
the  reports.'' 

If  this  is  true  of  Ontario  what  is  the  situation  in  Provinces 
less  developed  statistically  and  how  can  the  situation  be  re- 
lieved? The  answer  has  been  succinctly  given  by  Dr.  L.  G. 
Powers,  Chief  Statistician  of  the  United  States  C^isus  Bu- 
reau—  ^To  make  City  accounts  an  intelligent  guide  to  the 
business  of  Municipalities,  those  accounts  must  be  standardized 
so  that  the  experience  of  a  given  city  one  year  mav  be  com- 
pared with  that  same  city  in  all  other  years,  and  me  experi- 
ence of  one  city  ma^  be  compared  with  that  of  all  other  citiea 
Those  who  had  not  investigated  this  subject  used  to  say,  in  op- 
position to  the  foregoing  statement,  that  the  accounts  of  dif- 
ferent cities  could  not  be  made  comparable,  since  the  business 
of  such  cities  is  conducted  under  widely  different  conditions 
and  circumstances.  To  this  I  will  say:  It  is  true  that  there 
is  a  difference  in  the  local  municipal  conditions  and  circum- 
stances, to  which  our  attention  is  called  by  these  objectors,  but 
there  are  like  differences  in  the  conditions  and  circumstances 
attending  the  operation  of  ^e  various  establishments  using 
uniform  accoimts  in  private  enterprises.  Thus,  I  recently  vis- . 
ited  the  headquarters  of  a  great  private  corporation  operating 
a  large  number  of  electric  Hght,  street  railway,  and  associated 
plants  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  These  plants  were 
operated  imder  as  many  diverse  conditions  and  circumstances 
as  attend  the  management  of  the  cities  here  represented,  but 
their  accounts  were  all  standardized  and  summaries  of  the 
transactions  and  conditions  were  sent  to  that  central  office 
every  month." 

The  object  of  this  Committee  is  to  suggest  a  system  of 
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Uniform  Munic^al  Accounting  for  general  adoption  through- 
out the  Dominion.  It  shoiild  m  clear  and  rational,  adapted  to 
the  conditions  of  our  country,  easy  to  establish,  and  as  far  as 
circumstances  permit  in  harmony  with  the  system  prevailing  in 
the  United  States. 

The  labor  and  perplexities  of  the  committee  have  been 
vastly  reduced  bv  the  fact  that  in  the  United  States  a  sound 
system  has  alreaoy  been  planted^  chiefly  through  over  a  decade 
of  effort  by  the  National  Municipal  League  and  the  Washing- 
ton Census  Bureau.  A  ^etch  of  the  movement  there  was 
given  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  Morley  Wickett,  editor  of  Municipal 
(roverryment  m  Canada^  at  our  1908  (Convention.  "In  Eng- 
land,'' he  states,  "uniformity  is  largely  enjoved  through  the 
Local  Government  Board  which  was  established  in  1871 ;  the 
Board  has  powers  of  audit  and  gives  detailed  analyses  of  the 
financial  returns  for  over  84,000  local  authorities  of  various 
kinds  in  England  and  Walea 

"In  the  United  States  the  mov^ent  for  uniformity  may 
be  dated  roughly  from  the  inauguration  of  the  policy  of  pub- 
lic examiners,  a  species  of  State  Auditor,  with  wide  powera 
This  occurred  in  Minnesota  in  1878,  and  in  Massachusetts  in 
1879.  In  1892  Wyoming  followed,  as  did  also  the  Dakotas, 
Ohio,  and,  later. on.  New  York.  In  1898,  largely  through  tiie 
efforts  of  Dr.  M.  B.  Maltbie,  then  editor  of  "Municipal  Af- 
fairs,'' Congress  passed  a  law  authorizing  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor  to  compile  an  abstract  of  statistics  of  cities  with  a  popu- 
lation of  over  30,000  —  the  first  attempt  of  its  kind  on  this 
Continent.  Meanwhile  the  National  Municipal  League,  rourred 
on  by  such  men  as  John  B.  Commons,  E.  B.  Clow  and  Prof. 
L.  S.  Bowe,  began  its  stud^  of  the  problem  in  1896,  and  ap- 
pointed shortly  after  a  special  committee  of  ten  to  work  out  a 
municipal  program.  In  1901  it  named  a  special  committee  on 
"Uniform  Municipal  Accounting"  with  Dr.  Edward  M.  Hart- 
well,  Secretary  of  the  Boston  Statistics  Department,  as  Chair- 
man. Public  attention  was  in  this  way  forcibly  drawn  to  the 
subject,  as  also  by  the  success  achieved  by  the  States  in  which 
accoimting  reform  is  carried  out.  Wyoming,  for  example,  had 
cut  down  the  cost  of  county  government  within  a  few  years 
by  nearly  25  per  cent. ;  by  its  improved  system  of  accounting, 
(Mcago  had  decreased  its  annual  expenditure  by  over  $70,000, 
increased  its  revenue  directly  by  $600,000  and  indirectly  by 
over  $300,000  additional. 

"Writers  on  municipal  problems,  whose  small  number  in 
this  country  is  a  matter  of  regret,  began  to  call  attention  in- 
stantly to  the  unreliability  and  imperfection  of  municipal 
reports.  Thus  where  per  capita  jSgures  were  published,  the  es- 
timate of  poj^ulation  was  found  often  to  vary  with  such  au- 
thority. Sinularly  with  regard  to  tax  rates,  etc.  Chicago,  for 
example,  had  a  tax  rate  of  83.65  per  $1,000,  as  against  Boston's 
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18.60.  But  the  Chicago  rate  did  not  include  a  park  tax  of  9 
to  11.60.  In  Chicago,  it  failed  to  explain  that  realty  was  as- 
sessed at  only  10  to  11  per  cent  of  its  selling  value,  while  in 
Boston  it  was  assessed  at  90  per  cent  Other  examples  might 
be  multiplied,  were  the  point  not  obvious ;  figures  must  be  re- 
liable, complete  and  comparable. 

"A  further  stimulus  to  the  movement  for  uniform  ac- 
counting came  from  the  example  set  by  great  commercial 
bodies.  Systems  of  Uniform  reports  were  worked  out  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  bv  numerous  great  corpor- 
ations with  their  multitude  of  branches,  b^  the  New  England 
Water  Worlra  Association,  the  Street  Railway  Accountants' 
Association  of  America  (1899),  the  National  Electric  Li^ht 
Association  (1901),  the  American  Oas  Light  AssociaticHi 
(1902),  and  by  a  long  list  of  other  bodies  having  to  do  with 
electricity,  gas,  water,  street  railways,  public  and  civil  en- 
gineering, etc." 

In  Canada  the  existing  deficiencies  have  been  deplored 
by  several  observers.  As  early  as  1882,  Mr.  Archibald  Blue 
raised  the  question  in  a  practical  manner  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  and  succeeded  in  establishing  the  present  system  there 
of  annual  statistical  reports  by  municipalities  to  the  Govern- 
ment, which,  however,  does  not  enforce  any  special  bookkeep- 
ing nor  penalties.  At  the  1908  Convention  of  the  Union  of 
Canadian  Municipalities  in  Montreal,  the  Secretary  placed  the 
subject  on  the  program  for  discussion  in  the  hope  of  estab- 
lishing a  movement  for  its  practical  introduction.  It  was  re- 
viewed by  Dr.  Wickett  and  by  Mr.  Henry  James  Ross,  public 
and  municipal  accountant  of  Montreal,  the  discussion  being 
brought  to  a  head  hj  a  motion  of  the  Secretary,  as  follows: 
"That  the  Union  of  Canadian  Municipalities  is  strongly  in 
favor  of  uniform  municipal  accounting  for  the  various  classes 
of  municipalities  of  the  Dominion,  and  recommends  that  the 
various  Provincial  Governments  be  petitioned  to  introduce  a 
uniform  system  of  accounting  by  similar  legislation;  and  the 
Executive  Committee  is  instructed  to  establii£  a  sub-committee 
to  prepare  such  a  system  of  suggestions  and  to  take  such  meas- 
ures as  they  may  find  feasible  for  furthering  the  end  in  view." 

In  consequence  a  special  committee  was  appointed  by 
the  Executive  consisting  of  the  President,  J.  J.  Ward,  Con- 
troller of  Toronto ;  the  Honorary  Secretary,  W.  D.  Lighthall, 
K.  C;  Messrs.  H.  J.  Ross,  S.  Morley  Wickett,  Ph.  D.,  J.  F.  C. 
Menlove  (Pres.  of  the  Union  of  Manitoba  Municipalities) ,  Ex- 
Mavor  A.  G.  Ellis  (City  Treasurer  of  Ottawa),  and  George  S. 
Wilson,  Assistant  Secretary.  The  committee  have  met  and 
corresponded  as  fully  as  their  distances  and  avocations  would 
permit  and  have  notified  and  consulted  with  various  Provin- 
cial Governments  and  municipal  officials,  the  Ontario  Railway 
and  Municipal  Board,  the  Manitoba  Municipal  Commissioner, 
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the  Saskatchewan  Municipal  Commissioner,  the  Dominion  Cen- 
sus Bureau,  the  National  Municipal  League,  the  League  of 
American  Municipalities,  the  United  States  Census  Bureau, 
and  many  other  officials  and  bodies. 

The  mtention  is  that  this  shall  result  in  more  complete  and 
better  claG^fied  information  being  obtained,  the  classification 
not  to  be  by  departments  or  officials  as  at  present,  but  by  ser- 
vice performed  with  a  view  to  showing  the  net  cost  of  such 
service.  The  committee  aims  to  have  the  various  provincial 
governments  agree  to  re<]uire  each  municipality  to  furnish  the 
same  returns  to  the  provmcial  statistician  and  thus  establish  a 
uniform  system  ox  municipal  bookkeeping  and  statistics 
thro^hout  Canada. 

Tne  ^reat  majority  of  our  municipalities  already  possess 
the  material  for  the  desired  information;  all  that  is  required 
is  a  simple  regrouping  of  accounta  Those  whose  bookkeeping 
^stem  is  at  present  of  the  nondescript  class  will  be  doin^  noth- 
ing more  than  their  citizens  and  their  civic  responsibilities  call 
for  in  improving  their  accounting.  The  committee  has  accord- 
ingly decided  to  recommend  nothing  heroic,  but  simply  to 
draw  up  an  outline  of  the  information  it  considers  each  class 
of  municipalitv  should  furnish  to  its  citizens,  to  its  creditors, 
and  to  the  public  at  large,  leaving  to  each  province,  or  each 
municipality  to  take  what  action  it  finds  necessary  with  regard 
to  details.  The  recommendations  are  based  upon  those  pre- 
pared by  the  National  Municipal  League  of  the  United  States, 
and  modified  by  Mr.  L.  G.  Powers,  cmef  statistician  at  Wash- 
ington, with  the  view  to  the  publication  of  municipal  statistics 
tor  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  The  committee  has  made 
such  additional  modifications  as  were  necessary  to  adapt  the 
plan  to  conditions  in  Canada. 

The  adoption  of  the  Committee's  suggestions  would  in- 
volve but  a  very  small  preliminary  expenditure. 

The  next  question  that  naturally  arises  is  whether  the  ex- 
pected results  make  the  changes  worth  while.  In  other  words, 
will  it  pay  our  municipalities  to  give  a  little  more  attention  to 
their  bookkeeping  and  statistics?  In  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee a  ready  and  decided  answer  may  be  given  in  the  affirma- 
tive. At  the  present  moment  the  unclassified  information  sup- 
plied (1)  throws  little,  and  in  fact  almost  uniformlv  no  lignt 
on  the  net  cost  of  the  various  municipal  services,  (2)  gives  no 
adequate  information  on  the  results  of  municipal  as  against 
private  ownership,  (3)  discourages  zeal  for  economy  among 
municipal  officials,  (4)  prevents  intelligent  public  interest  in 
local  affairs,  (5)  prejudices  the  most  favorable  sale  of  munici- 
pal debentures. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Dominion  have  raised  the  fol- 
lowing special  questions: 
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1.  How  should  municipalities  be  classified  for  statist!* 
cal  purposes  if,  as  is  evident,  more  detailed  returns  should 
be  required  of  those  of  gresCter  size? 

2.  What  information  should  be  required  of  each  class? 
8.    What  should  be  expected  of  the  Dominion  Oovem- 

ment  in  compiling  these  statistics  through  its  statistical 
and  census  departments,  the  Dominion  having  the  power 
of  taking  ^^the  Census  and  Statistics"  under  Section  91, 
Sub-section  6  of  the  British  North  America  Act? 

4.  What  suggestions  might  be  made  to  the  various  pro- 
vincial governments,  under  whom  by  Section  92,  Sub-sec- 
tion of  we  same  act,  ^^Municipal  Institutions"  are  placed? 

a.  as  to  forms? 

b.  as  to  the  extent  to  which  each  province  should  make 

the  same  obligatory? 

c.  as  to  supervision  under  provincial  officials? 

5.  Should  the  fiscal  and  calendar  year  coincide? 

These  questions  may  be  answered  seriatim: 

I.  How  should  rwumcipdtities  he  classified  for  statistical 

purposes^  ifj  as  is  evident^  more  detailed  returns 
should  he  reqmred  of  those  of  greater  si&ef 

Possibly  not  more  than  three  divisions  need  be 
made  at  tne  outset. 

1.  Sural  municipalities,  including  townships, 
parishes,  counties,  unincorporated  municipalities 
and  villages. 

2.  Cities  and  towns  up  to  10,000  population. 

3.  Cities  and  towns  over  10,000  population. 

II.  What  information  should  he  rehired  of  each  class? 

A  similar  classification  should  oe  required  of 
all,  a  more  detailed  classification  being  required 
of  the  larger  municipalities. 

llie  following  is  the  classification  of  accounts  that  the 
committee  would  propose  for  general  adoption : 
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I.     GENERAL  GLABSHIGATION   OF  SERVIOES. 


General  Ooyenunent 

Council 

Elections 

Officials 

Baildlngs 
Protection  of  Life  and  Property 

Police 

Fire 

Pounds 
Health  and  Sanitation 

inclnding  Street  Cleaning  and  Sewers 
Hlfhways 

Roads 

Sidewalks 

Street  Lighting 
Charities  and  Correction 

Poor 

Hospitals 

Jails 
Bdacation 

Public  Schools 

High  Schools 

Libraries 

Museums  and  Art  Galleries 
Recreation 

Parks  and  Gardens 

Celebrations 
Miscellaneous 

Judgments,  etc. 

Sundries  (particularise) 
Public  Utilities 

Water 

Gas 

Electric  Light 

Street  Railways 

Telephones 

Other  Commercial  Services 

Toll  Roads  and  Bridges 

Markets  and  Weigh  Scales 

Exhibitions 

Sundry 
Annual  Levies 

Property  Tax 

Income       " 

Poll 
Local  Improvements 

Assessments 

Total  Taxes 
Liquor  Licenses 
Trade  Licenses 
Fines  and  Fees 

Miscellaneous  Temporary  Items 
For  Sinking  Funds 
Sales  of  Property 
Refunds    in    correction    of    erroneous 

payment 
Sundries  (particularise) 


Recelptt 


Total  Ordinary 


EzptnditoiM 


Biltac* 


ary  1 

General  debentures 
Special 
Overdrafts 
Sundries  (particularise) 


Total  Extraordinary 


GsAND  Total 
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n.     CASH  BAI^ANGQBS. 


Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  year 


G«Btnl 

Tt99tVXf 


Sinkint 
Food 


Total 


INVESTMENT  FUND  BAIiANOBS   (SINKINQ  FUNDS). 


On  Hand  at  beginning  of  year 
On  Hand  at  close  of  year 
Increase 
Decrease 


Cash 


ParralM 

of 
•ecaritiM 


ParTaloe 

of  other 

InrMtmeotf 


Total 


m.      OBUQATIONS  OONTRAOTED  DUBINO  THE  TEAR. 

lataed 

Paid 

Par 

Valae 

Net 
Amount 
rtceired 

interest 

Par 
Vaine 

Coamist. 
ions 

Total 

General  Debentures 
Local  Improvement 

Debentures 
Overdrafts 

Outstanding  Judgments 
MiscellaneouB  obligaUons 

IV.      INDEBTEDNESS. 


General  Bonds 

Local  Improvement  Bonds 

Other  Indebtedness 


Amoont  ont- 
standint  at  be- 
ginnint  of  year 


Amonnt 

Issaed  dorint 

year 


Amount  paid 

and  cancelled 

dnring  year 


Amount  oat- 
standint  at 
close  of  year 


V.      INDEBTEDNESS  AT  CLOSE  OP  YEAB. 

Purpose 
of  issue 

Number 

of 
by-law 

Character  of 
obligation 

Year  of 
Issue 

Date  of 
maturity 

Rate  of 
interest 

Amount  out- 
standing 

Amount 

authorized  but 

not  issued 

VI.      LICENSES  AND  FEES. 


Character  of  Ucense 
granted 

Number  in  force  at 
close  of  license  year 

Amount  of  Fee 

For 
Municipality 

For 
ProTioce 

1.  Hotels 

2.  Clubs 

8.     Liquor  stores 

4.     Vlctualers 

6.     Trade  and  Other 
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yn.     STATEMENT  Or  ASaETB  AKD  TiTABTLTTIlB. 


A8SBTS 


▲▼ailabie 

Cash  In  Treasury 

Saleable  Lands  and  Buildings 

Taxes  levied  but  not  dne 

Taxes  In  arrears  (Collectable) 

Other  debts  due 

Other  available  assets  (specify) 

IToA-prodiKrMva — 
liiinlcU>al  BoUdlngs 

Furniture 
PoUce 

Land  k  Buildings 
Furniture 
Fire  Department 
Land  k  Buildings 
Apparatus,  etc. 
Schools 

Lsnd  k  Buildings 
Furniture   k   Ap- 
paratus 
Libraries 

Land  ft  Buildings 
Furniture   ft   Ap- 
paratus 
Museums,  etc. 

Land  ft  Buildings 
Furniture   ft   Ap- 
paratus 
Paru,  Gardens  and 
Boulevards 
Land  ft  Buildings 
Furniture   ft   Ap- 
paratus 
Jail 

Land  ft  Buildings 
Furniture   ft   Ap- 
paratus 
Workhouses,  etc. 
Land  ft  Buildings 
Furniture   ft'  Ap- 
paratus 
Hospitals 

Land  ft  Buildings 
Furniture  ft  Ap- 
paratus 
Asylum  Equipment 
Other  Property 
Public  Improvements 
Bridges 

Road  Pavements 
Sidewalks 
Sewers 
Sinking  Funds 
Other  non-available 

Assets  (specify) 
Productive — 
Docks,  Wharves, 

etc. 
Markets  ft  Public 

Scales 
Gas  supply  system 
Water   "        "       '     ^ 
Electric  Light  sys- 
tem 
Cemeteries,  etc. 


LL^BILITIBS 


Debt 
Bonded 
Floating 

Outstanding  claims 
Other  liabilities 
(specify) 
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ym.      GENERAL  8TATI8TIG8. 

1.  Area  of  municipality. 

2.  Population. 

8.    General  Assesanent. 
4.    Local  Improvement  Assessment. 

6.    What  proportion  does  general  assessment  bear  to  ordinary 
selling  values? 

6.  Exemptions 

(all  properties  with  fixed  assessments  to  be  assessed  at 
full  value  to  show  real  amount  of  exemptions.) 

7.  Street  Mileage. 

a.  Mileage  of  Macadam  roads. 

b.  Mileage  of  permanent  roads. 

c.  Mileage  of  p^manent  sidewalks. 

d.  Mileage  of  sewers. 

III.  What  shovld  he  expected  of  the  Domimon  Govern- 
ment in  combing  these  statistics  through  its  statis- 
tical and  census  departments  f 

We  recommend  that  the  Dominion  Government 
be  memorialized  to  use  its  powers  and  trained  of- 
ficials to  secure  as  far  as  practicable  a  national 
tabulation  of  municipal  statistics  along  the  lines 
set  forth  in  this  report. 

IV.  What  suggestions  wight  he  made  to  the  various  Pro- 

vincial  Governments  f 

a.  as  to  forms — 

That  the  classification  here  given  in  outline  be 
adopted  in  each  province. 

b.  as  to  extent  which  same  should  be  made 
obligatory — 

Each  Frovince  should  make  the  tabulation  com- 
pulsory within  a  specified  date;  and  specify  such 
conditions  as  to  make  possible  the  publication  of 
municipal  statistics  within  six  months  after  the 
close  01  the  fiscal  year. 

c.  as  to  supervision  under  provincial  officials — 
Such  supervision  be  estabhshed  as  will  effect- 

uaUy  carry  out  the  system. 

V.  Should  the  -fiscal  and  calendar  year  coincide  f 

For  example  the  city  of  Quebec's  fiscal  year 
ends  on  30th  April,  as  does  also  Winnipeg's; 
Sherbrooke's  ends  on  16th  December,  etc.  Any 
such  fixing  of  date  should  be  understood  to  in- 
clude the  year  for  taxation.  Thus  many  munici- 
palities close  their  accounts  on  the  31st  October, 
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but  their  assessments  on  the  1st  July^  and  in  som^ 
cases  1st  January.  Both  the  taxation  year  and 
the  fiscal  year,  should  end  on  the  81st  December. 

It  is  already  the  practice  for  the  majority  of 
Canadian  municipalities  to  end  their  fiscal  year 
on  the  31st  Deceinber,  as  is  widely  the  case  also  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  also  recommended  by  the 
United  States  Census  Bureau,  Lea^^  of  Ameri- 
can Muncipalities,  National  Municipal  League, 
and  other  authorities.  We  recommend  that  pro- 
vincial legislation  should  require  that  this  prac- 
tice be  made  uniform. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  supposed  advan- 
tages of  closing  municipal  books  before  the  end 
of  the  calendar  year  do  not  appear  to  be  realized 
in  actual  practice. 

The  system  proposed  by  us  is  merely  a  simpli- 
fication of  the  varied  methods  already  in  use  in 
Canada. 


The  resolution  of  the  Union  of  Canadian  Municipalities 
oinder  which  this  committee  has  been  working,  has  met  with 
hearty  endorsement  on  all  sides. 

For  the  successful  working  out  of  a  uniform  system  as 
proposed,  the  cooperation  of  the  great  body  of  municipal 
officials  throughout  the  Dominion  is  necessary,  and  the  com- 
mittee feels  that  the  end  in  view  merits,  and  will  receive  their 
interest  and  cordial  support. 
March  1st,  1909. 

J.  J.  Ward, 

City  Controller,  Toronto. 
President,  U.  C.  M. 
W.  D.  lighthall,  K.  C, 

Hon.  Sec.-Treas.,  U.  C.  M., 
'  Montreal. 

S.  Morley  Wickett,  Ph.  D., 

Editor  of  "Municipal  Government  in 
Canada,"  Toronto. 
H.  J.  Boss, 

Accountant, 

Auditor,  Town  of  Outremont,  Que. 
J.  F.  C.  Menlove, 

Sec.-Treas.,  Virden,  Man. 
President,  Union  of  Manitoba    Muni- 
cipalities. 
Ex-Mayor  A.  G.  Ellis, 

City  Treasurer,  Ottawa. 
G.  S.  Wilson, 

Asst-Sec.  U.  C.  M.,  Montreal. 
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Property  Accounting 

By  Jambs  B.  Adams«  Assistant  Forester,  Forest  Service. 
(i.fi  Addre$9  delivered  hefwre  the  AsBociation  of  American  Government  Aooountanuy 

A  record  of  property  is  a  necessary  aid  to  administratiott 
and  a  safe^ard  against  misuse  or  misappropriation. 

The  distinction  between  property  responsibility  and  prop- 
erty accountability  is  that  while  everyone  who  uses  Qovem- 
ment  property  is  reroonsible  for  its  proper  use  and  for  its 
protection,  accountability  is  limited  to  those  who  are  desig- 
nated or  recognized  as  custodians. 

Two  systems  of  property  records  are  kept  in  the  Forest 
Service.  One  furnishes  a  record  of  the  land  that  constitutes 
the  National  Forests  and  of  the  permanent  improvements 
thereon,  such  as  roads,  trails,  bridges,  telephone  lines,  and 
buildinfi[S,  and  is  kept  in  a  Forest  Atlas.  The  Atlas  contains 
maps,  £a^:ams,  ana  tables  of  uniform  size,  filed  in  loose-leaf 
binders.  On  these  sheets  are  shown  graphically  the  bounda- 
ries and  history  of  each  National  Forest,  its  toposraphy^ 
drainage,  the  stand  and  species  of  timber,  planting  and  logginff- 
operations,  the  area  burnt  over  by  forest  &:es,  the  area  and 
condition  of  the  grazing  range,  the  location  of  agricultural 
settlement,  permanent  improvements,  etc.  The  data  in  the 
Atlas  is  kept  up  to  date  by  corrections  obtained  from  current 
reports  and  by  the  addition,  periodically,  of  new  ^eets. 

The  other  system  furnishes  a  record  of  portable  property,, 
such  as  furniture,  field  instruments,  camp  equipment,  labora- 
tory equipment,  and  supplies,  and  is  kept  on  cards  by  the 
Property  Auditor.  This  card  record  is  kept  in  two  series,  one 
designated  Service  Accountability,  and  the  other  Individual 
Accountability.  The  cards  in  the  Service  Accountability  series 
show  the  total  number  of  each  kind  of  article  in  use  in  the 
Service,  and  are  arranged  alphabetically  by  the  name  of  the 
articles.  The  cards  in  the  Individual  Accountability  series 
show  the  number  of  each  kind  of  articles  charged  to  each  indi- 
vidual in  the  Service,  and  are  arranged  alphabetically  under 
the  name  of  the  members  to  whom  articles  are  issued  and 
alphabetically  by  the  name  of  the  articles  thereunder.  All 
entries  on  these  cards  are  made  from,  and  supported  by,  re- 
ceipts on  file  with  the  Property  Auditor. 

Supplies  and  eq^uipment  used  in  the  Forest  Service  have 
been,  so  far  as  practicable,  standardized,  and  have  been  classi- 
fied as  either  expendable  or  nonexpendable.  The  number  of 
kinds  of  standard  articles  used  in  the  Service  is  now  about  400, 
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half  of  which  are  classed  as  expendable,  and  the  other  half  as 
nonexpendable.  The  great  variety  of  articles  whose  use  in  the 
For^  Service  is  not  general  has  made  a  complete  standardiza- 
tion and  classification  exceedingly  difficult,  and  on  account  of 
the  introduction  of  improved  methods  involving  the  use  of  new 
equipment,  and  the  changes  in  the  annual  contracts  for  sup- 
pues,  the  published  list  of  standard  articles  has  been  frequently 
revised. 

The  problem  of  standardization  is  in  many  ways  much 
easier  to  solve  than  that  of  classification.  The  Service  has 
adopted  the  policy  laid  down  in  the  report  of  the  Keep  Com- 
mission on  the  standardization  of  supplies,  and  the  results 
have  been  highly  satisfactory  from  the  viewpoint  of  adminis- 
tration. 

An  article  can  not  be  classed  as  expendable  on  the  basis 
only  of  its  cost  or  on  the  quantity  to  be  used.  For  example, 
the  cost  of  a  ranger's  badge  is  less  than  the  co^  of  certain 
articles  of  camp  equipment,  which,  having  only  a  small  in- 
trinsic value,  are  classed  as  expendable,  while  the  badge,  which 
simified  the  duties  and  authority  of  the  wearer,  has  a  value 
wholly  independnt  of  its  cost  and  is  classed  as  nonexpendable. 
While  classification  depends  somewhat  on  intrinsic  value  other 
factors  must  be  considered. 

The  low  average  cost  of  articles  of  equipment  used  in  the 
Forest  Service  resmts  in  a  relatively  high  cost  of  maintaining 
the  record.  The  value  of  the  equipment  is  about  $250,000,  and 
the  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  record  is  about  $5,000^  or  an 
annual  charge  of  2  1-2  per  cent.  The  Forest  Service  will  pay 
this  year  about  $250,000  for  expendable  supplies  and  for  re- 
placement of  equipment.  It  will  cost  the  Service  for  salaries 
and  for  freight,  express,  and  drayage  charges,  about  $40,000  to 
handle  these  supphes,  or  16  per  cent  of  their  value. 

The  Forest  Service  has  a  Supply  Depot  at  Ogden,  Utah,  in 
which  a  stock  of  standard  articles  of  stationery  and  office  sup- 
plies, furniture,  field  instruments,  and  camp  equipment  is 
maintained  by  purchase  under  Service  contracts.  From  this 
depot  all  members  of  the  Service,  except  those  stationed 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  are  supplied.  The  needs  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Service  in  Washington  are  supplied  from  stock 
kept  in  Washington,  maintained  by  purchase  under  Depart- 
mental contract. 

While  supplies  and  equipment  must  ordinarily  be  ob- 
tained from  these  depots,  emergency  purchases  may  be  made  in 
the  field  under  letters  of  authorization,  but  the  articles  pur- 
chased in  this  way  must,  as  far  as  practicable,  conform  to  the 
standards  establidied  for  the  Service. 

The  Property  Clerk  is  responsible  for  keeping  on  hand  m, 
the  Supply  Depot  a  sufficient  stock  of  standard  articles  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  Service,  and  makes  requisition  upon 
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the  Purchasing  Agent  for  the  purchase  of  necessary  additions 
to  the  stock  on  hand. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  an  allotment  of  funds, 
based  on  approved  estimates,  is  made  by  the  Forester  to  the 
Purchasing  Agent  under  which  standard  supplies  and  equip- 
ment mav  be  purchased  during  the  year.  When  articles  are 
ordered  by  the  Purchasing  A^nt  tiiey  are  invoiced  to  the 
Property  Clerk  on  a  form  provided  for  that  purpose.  When 
the  articles  ordered  are  classed  as  nonexpendable  the  Invoice 
is  accompanied  by  an  unsigned  duplicate  to  be  used  as  a  re- 
ceipt. At  the  same  time  the  signed  invoice  and  the  unsigned 
receipt  are  sent  to  the  Property  Clerk,  the  Purchasing  Agent 
sends  two  memorandum  copies  of  the  invoice  to  the  Property 
Auditor  who  places  them  in  a  waiting  file  as  a  check  against 
the  return  of  the  Property  Clerk's  signed  receipt 

When  the  nonexpendable  articles  are  received  by  the 
Property  Clerk  the  receipt  is  signed  and  sent  to  the  Property 
Auditor,  by  whom  it  is  held  as  a  voucher  supporting  the 
charge  which  is  then  made  against  the  Property  Clerk  upon 
the  records.  The  Property  Auditor  then  stamps  on  both 
memorandum  copies  of  the  mvoice  a  notation  that  the  articles 
have  been  charged  to  the  account  of  the  Property  Clerk,  and 
sends  one  copy  to  the  Property  Clerk  and  one  to  the  District 
Fiscal  Agent  by  whom  the  voucher  covering  the  purchases  will 
be  paid. 

A  record  of  nonexpendable  articles  purchased  in  the  field 
under  letters  of  authorization  is  also  obtained  from  invoices 
and  receipts.  Vouchers  in  which  nonexpendable  articles  are 
charged  are  paid  by  the  District  Fiscal  Ageiits  only  when 
accompanied  by  invoices  and  si^ed  receipts.  When  the 
vouchers  are  paid  the  invoices  and  receipts  are  detached  and 
sent  to  the  Property  Auditor.  The  member  who  signs  the 
receipt  is  then  charged  with  the  articles,  the  receipt  is  filed 
as  a  voucher  supporting  the  charge,  and  the  invoice  is  returned 
to  the  member  with  the  stamped  notation  that  the  articles  have 
been  charged  to  his  account. 

When  expendable  articles  are  ordered  by  the  Purchasing 
Agent  a  copy  of  the  invoice  is  sent  to  the  Property  Auditor 
who  uses  it  in  checking  up  the  Property  Clerk's  semi-annual 
Property  Ketum. 

Supplies  and  equipment  are  issued  by  the  Property  Clerk 
to  members  of  the  Service  upon  requisition  approved  by  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  administrative  unit  in  which  the  articles 
are  to  be  used. 

Articles  are  invoiced  to  the  member  to  whom  they  are 
issued.  The  invoice  is  signed  by  the  Property  Clerk  and, 
when  nonexpendable  articles  are  issued,  is  accompanied  by  an 
imsigned  duplicate  to  be  used  as  a  receipt  by  the  member  to 
whom  the  articles  are  invoiced.    At  the  same  time,  the  Prop- 
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erty  Clerk  sends  two  memorandum  copies  to  the  Property 
Auditor  who  places  them  in  a  follow-up  file  as  a  check  against 
the  return  of  the  corresponding  receipt. 

When  a  member  receives  the  nonexpendable  articles  the 
receipt  is  signed  and  sent  to  the  Property  Auditor^  who 
charges  the  account  of  the  member  with  the  articles,  credits  the 
account  of  the  Property  Clerk  and  files  the  receipt  as  a  voucher 
supporting  the  entries.  The  Property  Auditor  then  stamps  on 
both  memorandimi  copies  of  the  invoice  a  notation  that  the 
articles  have  been  charged  to  the  account  of  the  member  by 
whom  the  receipt  was  signed  and  credited  to  the  account  of 
the  Property  Clerk,  and  returns  one  copy  to  the  member  and 
the  other  to  the  Property  Clerk. 

The  same  proceaure  is  followed  when  nonexpendable  arti- 
cles are  transferred  from  one  member  to  another. 

Articles  which  have  been  worn  out  or  broken  bey-^nd 
repair  and  which  have  no  sale  value  are  passed  upon  by  a 
board  of  survey.  The  report,  when  approved  by  the  Forerler, 
or  by  a  District  Forester,  is  sent,  in  duplicate,  to  the  Property 
Auditor,  who  credits  the  account  of  the  member  charged  with 
the  articles  on  the  records,  files  the  original  report  as  a  voucher 
supporting  the  credit,  and  returns  the  duplicate  to  the  member 
with  a  stamped  notation  that  his  account  has  been  credited. 

Articles  worn  out,  or  for  which  the  Service  has  no  further 
use,  but  for  which  a  price  can  be  realized  by  sale,  are  also 
passed  upon  by  a  board  of  survey  and  are  cohaemned  and  the 
sale  authorized.  The  report  in  duplicate,  when  approved  by  the 
Forester,  or  by  a  District  Forester,  is  sent  to  the  Prope'i:y 
Auditor,  who  keeps  it  in  a  follow-up  file  until  he  receives  f rr-m 
the  District  Fiscal  A^ent  a  notice  that  the  money  realized  by 
the  sale  has  been  received  by  the  District  Depository,  when  he 
credits  the  member  charged  on  the  records  with  the  articles, 
files  the  original  report  as  a  voucher  supporting  the  credit,  and 
sends  the  member  the  duplicate  with  a  stamped  notation  that 
his  account  has  been  credited. 

Statements  in  duplicate  covering  the  abandonment  or  loss 
of  nonexpendable  articles  are  submitted  to  the  Forester,  or  to  a 
District  Forester,  by  the  member  to  whom  the  articles  are 
charged.  The  statement  must  be  in  sufficient  deteil  to  enable 
the  Forester,  or  the  District  Forester,  to  decide  whether  the 
abandonment  was  justified,  or  whether  the  loss  was  unavoid- 
able or  due  to  carelessness.  An  endorsement  signed  by  the 
Forester,  or  by  the  District  Forester,  is  then  made  upon  the 
statement  charging  the  member  with,  or  relieving  him  from, 
responsibility  for  the  articles.  The  statement  is  then  sent  to 
the  Property  Auditor.  If  the  endorsement  on  the  statement 
relieves  the  member  from  further  responsibility,  his  account  is 
credited,  the  original  statement  filed  as  a  voucher  and  the  dup- 
licate returned  to  the  member  with  the  stemped  notation  that 
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his  account  has  been  credited.  If  the  endorsement  on  the  state- 
ment charges  the  member  with  responsibility  for  the  loss,  the 
Property  Auditor  instructs  him  to  remit  the  price  of  the 
article  to  the  District  Dej)ository,  and  files  the  statement  in  a 
follow-up  file.  Upon  receiving  notice  from  the  District  Fiscal 
Agent  that  the  remittance  has  been  received  by  the  District 
Depository,  the  Property  Auditor  credits  the  account  of  the 
member  with  the  article,  files  the  original  statement  as  a 
voucher  and  returns  the  duplicate  to  the  member  with  the 
stamped  notation  that  his  account  has  been  credited. 

Property  Returns  in  duplicate  are  submitted  semi-an- 
nually to  the  Property  Auditor  by  the  Property  Clerk  and  by 
each  member  to  whom  supplies  or  equipment  have  been  issued 
during  the  preceding  semi-annual  period. 

These  returns  give  separately  the  expendable  and  nonex- 
pendable articles  and  show  the  articles  on  hand  at  the  b^in- 
ning  of  the  period,  and  those  received  and  expended,  trans- 
ferred or  otherwise  accounted  for  during  the  period,  and  those 
on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  period. 

After  the  correctness  of  a  Property  Return  has  been  veri- 
fied from,  the  records,  the  Property  Auditor  endorses  the  Re- 
turn, files  the  original,  and  sends  the  duplicate  to  the  member. 

Articles  to  be  used  by  officers  on  a  National  Forest  are 
issued  by  the  Property  Clerk  to  the  Supervisor  upon  his  requi- 
sition. All  nonexp^idable  articles  use^  on  a  Forest  are  charged 
on  the  records  of  the  Propertv  Auditor  to  the  Supervisor. 

The  Forest  Supervisor  also  keeps  on  cards  a  record  of  the 

Sroperty  for  which  he  is  accountable.  One  part  of  the  record, 
esignated  "Forest  Accountability,"  shows  the  total  niunber  or 
each  kind  of  article  charged  to  him;  the  other  part,  desig- 
nated "Individual  Accountability,"  shows  the  number  of  each 
kind  of  article  in  stock  at  his  headquarters  and  in  use  by  him- 
self and  the  members  of  his  force  severally. 

When  nonexpendable  articles  are  issued  to  a  Ranger  the 
Supervisor  prepares  an  invoice  and  receipt  in  triplicate,  retains 
one  cop^  for  his  files,  and  sends  the  Ran^r  one  signed  copjr  as 
an  invoice  and  one  unsigned  copy  to  he  used  as  a  receipt 
When  the  articles  are  received  the  Ranger  signs  the  receipt, 
returns  it  to  the  Supervisor,  and  retains  the  invoice.  When  the 
receipt  has  been  received  by  the  Supervisor  the  articles  are 
charged  to  the  account  of  the  Ranger  who  signed  the  receipt 
and  credited  to  the  Supervisor's  stock.  When  nonexpendable 
articles  are  transferred  by  one  Ranger  to  another,  the  Ran^r 
making  the  transfer  prepares  a  memorandum  form  of  invoice 
and  receipt  in  triplicate,  retains  one  copy  for  his  files,  and 
sends  the  Ranger  to  whom  the  property  is  transferred  one 
signed  copy  as  an  invoice,  and  one  unsigned  copy  to  be  used 
by  him  as  a  receipt.  The  Ran^r  receiving  the  property  keeps 
the  invoice  and  signs  the  receipt  and  sends  it  to  the  Ranger 
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making  the  ta:*nsfer,  who  then  forwards  it  to  the  Supervisor. 
The  Supervisor  then  charges  the  articles  to  the  account  of  the 
Banger  signing  the  receipt,  credits  them  on  the  account  of  the 
Sanger  by  whom  they  were  transferred,  and  notifies  both  Ran- 
gers that  the  transfer  has  been  made  upon  the  records.  When 
transfer  of  accountability  is  not  involved,  articles  may  be  re- 
ceipted for  on  memorandum  receipta 

An  inspection  of  the  property  in  the  custody  of  members 
charged  with  accoimtability  is  made  from  time  to  time  by  in- 
spectors. At  the  time  of  the  inspection  a  Property  Betum  is 
prepared  by  the  member,  an  inventory  is  taken  by  the  inspec- 
tor, and  the  Return,  with  an  endorsement  signed  by  the  in- 
spector, is  sent  to  the  Property  Auditor  for  comparison  with 
the  records  in  his  office. 

Simplicity  of  methods  and  procedure  consistent  with  accu- 
racy of  results  has  been  sought  in  establishing  the  system  of 
property  records  in  the  For^  Service. 

The  system  provides  a  record  from  which  the  administra- 
tive officer  may  know  what  property  is  used  in  the  Service, 
and  from  which  the  account  of  the  member  charged  with 
property  accountability  may  be  readily  stated. 

The  system  embodied  in  the  Forest  Atlas  is  entirely  origi- 
nal. It  is  used  in  no  other  branch  of  the  Federal  Government, 
nor  is  it  used  in  any  foreign  coimtry  so  far  as  is  faiown. 

In  its  essential  features  the  Forest  Service  system  of  keep- 
ing records  of  portable  property  is  identical  with  that  used  in 
the  U.  S.  Army,  where  long  experience  has  demonstrated  its 
fitness.  In  details  the  system  has  been  adjusted  to  meet  the 
conditions  peculiar  to  the  organization  of  the  Forest  Service. 
In  organizing  its  business,  the  Service  has  not  had  the  advan- 
tage common  to  most  new  enterprises,  namely,  that  of  estab- 
lidied  precedents.  An  enterprise  of  ^reat  mamitude,  operat- 
ing over  an  area  of  3,600,000  square  miles,  has  been  estabushed 
within  a  few  years.  New  conditions  are  constantly  developing, 
and  the  details  of  the  system  must  be  revised  to  meet  them. 
The  property  of  the  Service  is  in  the  custody  of  men  stationed 
in  remote  places,  much  of  whose  time  is  spent  in  the  saddle, 
whose  concern  must  be  primarily  with  their  field  work,  and 
whose  office  training  is  often  limited.  In  spite  of  these  adverse 
circumstances,  the  property  records  of  the  Service  have  been 
accurately  kept,  and  no  civil  branch  of  the  Government  has  at 
the  present  time  a  stronger  grasp  or  better  control  of  its  prop- 
erty. 
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opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States  as  to  the  Right  of  National  Banks  to 
Participate  in  the  ^*Bank  Depositors'  Guaranty 
Law/'  of  Kansas 

Depajrtment  op  JusncB,  Washington,  April  6, 1909. 
Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  esteemed  favor  of  24th 
ultimo,  in  which  you  call  my  attention  to  a  statute  recently 
enacted  by  the  le^slature  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  known  as 
the  "Bank  Depositors'  Guaranty  Law,"  approved  March  6, 
1909,  and  with  respect  to  which  you  request  my  opinion  upon 
the  following  question  suggested  by  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  in  a  communication  addressed  to  you  on  March  24, 
1909,  viz: 

"Have  national  banks  in  the  State  of  Kansas  the  right, 
under  section  13  of  the  act  referred  to,  to  participate  in 
the  assessments  and  benefits  of  the  bank  depositors'  guar- 
anty fund  of  the  State  of  Kansas  upon  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  apply  to  State  banks?" 

In  response  to  a  request  of  the  governor  of  Kansas  I  gave 
a  hearing  to  the  attorney-general  of  that  State,  who  main- 
tained the  affirmative  of  this  proposition,  and  I  have  given 
the  question  that  consideration  which  its  importance  demands. 

Two  propositions,  says  Mr.  Justice  White  in  McClellan  v. 
Chipman  (164  U.  S.  347-356),  have  long  been  settled  by  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court : 

"First.  National  banks  'are  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
State  and  are  governed  in  their  daily  course  of  business 
far  more  by  the  laws  of  the  State  than  of  the  nation.  All 
their  contracts  are  governed  and  construed  by  State  laws. 
Their  acquisition  and  transfer  of  property,  their  right  to 
collect  their  debts,  and  their  liabihty  to  be  sued  for  debts 
are  all  based  on  State  law.  It  is  only  when  the  State  law 
incapacitates  the  banks  from  discharging  their  duties  to 
the  Government  that  it  becomes  unconstitutional.'" 
{National  Bank  v.  Comjnonwealth^  9  Wall.  362.) 

"Second.  'National  banks  are  instrumentalities  of  the 
Federal  Government  created  for  a  public  purpose,  and  as 
such  necessarily  subject  to  the  paramount  authority  of  the 
United  States.  It  lollows  that  an  attempt  by  a  State  to 
define  their  duties,  or  control  the  conduct  of  their  affairs, 
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is  absolutely  void,  whenever  such  attempted  exercise  of 
authority  expressly  conflicts  with  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  either  frustrates  the  purpose  of  the  national 
legislation,  or  impairs  the  efficiencies  of  these  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  discharge  the  duties  for  the 
performance  of  which  they  were  created.'"  {Davis  v. 
Elmira  Savings  Bank^  161  U.  S.  275, 283.) 

"These  two  propositions,  which  are  distinct  yet  harmoni- 
ous, practically  contain  a  rule  and  an  exception,  the  rule 
being  the  operation  of  general  State  laws  upon  the  deal- 
ings and  contracts  of  national  banks,  the  exception  being 
the  cessation  of  the  operation  of  such  laws  whenever  they 
expressly  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or 
frustrate  the  purpose  for  which  the  national  banks  were 
created,  or  impair  their  efficiency  to  discharge  the  duties 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  law  of  the  United  States." 

In  considering  the  power  of  national  banks  to  avail  of 
the  provisions  of  the  above-mentioned  Kansas  act,  it  therefore 
becomes  necessary  to  ascertain,  first,  what  are  its  provisions 
and,  secondly,  whether  an  acceptance  of  these  provisions  would 
so  control  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  national  banks  as  to 
expressly  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  act  is  entitled  "An  act  providing  for  the  security  of 
depositors  in  the  incorporated  banks  of  Kansas,  creating  the 
bank  depositors'  ^aranty  fund  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  and 
providing  regulations  therefor,  and  penalties  for  the  violation 
thereof."  It  contains  general  provisions  for  the  creation  of  a 
so-called  "depositors'  guaranty  fimd"  by  contributions  from 
the  banks  which  shall  become  parties  to  the  scheme  provided 
for  in  the  statute,  and  for  the  payment  out  of  such  fund  of  any 
balances  due  to  depositors  of  an  insolvent  bank  remaining  after 
the  assets  and  personal  liability  of  the  stockholders  of  the  bank 
shall  have  been  exhausted.  The  banks  entering  into  this  scheme 
are  to  be  known  as  "guaranteed  banks."  As  a  condition  to  be- 
coming such  "guaranteed  bank"  the  directors  and  stockholders 
are  required  to  adopt  resolutions  authorizing  it,  and  the  State 
bank  commissioner  must  make  "a  rigid  examination  of  the 
affairs  of  such  bank."  If  he  finds  it  to  be  solvent,  "to  be  prop- 
erly managed  and  conducting  its  business  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  banking  law,"  then  after  it  shall  have  made  with  the 
State  treasurer  uie  deposit  provided  in  the  act,  the  bank  com- 
missioner shall  issue  a  certificate  "stating  in  substance  that  said 
bank  has  complied  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  that 
its  depositors  are  guaranteed  by  the  bank  depositors'  guaranty 
fund  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  as  herein  provided." 

Before  receiving  such  certificate,  each  bank  must  deposit 
and  shall  at  all  times  maintain  with  the  State  treasurer  (sub- 
ject to  the  order  of  the  bank  commissioner  when  countersigned 
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by  the  auditor  of  state)  bonds  of  a  specified  character  to  the 
amount  of  $600  for  every  $100,000  or  fraction  thereof  of  the 
average  deposits  eligible  to  guaranty  (less  its  capital  and  sur- 
plus), as  shown  by  its  last  four  published  statements.  In  lieu 
of  bonds,  the  bank,  at  its  option,  may  deposit  money  exchange- 
able for  bonds,  and,  in  addition,  each  bank  shall  pay  in  cash 
an  amount  equal  to  one-twentieth  of  1  per  cent  of  its  average 
deposits  eligible  to  guaranty,  less  its  capital  and  surplus,  which 
amount  shall  be  credited  to  the  bank  depositors'  guarantv  fimd 
with  the  state  treasurer,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  bank  com- 
missioner; but  any  bank  seeking  to  participate  in  the  benefits 
of  the  act  after  the  first  annual  assessment  for  the  year  1910 
shall  have  been  made — 

''shall  be  assessed  an  amount  approximately  equal  to  its 
proportionate  share  of  the  money  then  in  the  bank  de- 
positors' guaranty  fund  after  all  losses  shall  have  been 
deducted,  the  amount  of  such  assessment  to  be  determined 
by  the  bank  commissioner." 

The  bank  commissioner  shall  also,  during  the  month  o'f 
January  in  each  year,  make  assessments  of  one-twentieth  of  1 
per  cent  of  the  average  guaranteed  deposits,  less  capital  and 
surplus,  of  each  bank,  until  the  cash  fund  accumulated  and 

E laced  to  the  credit  of  the  bank  depositors'  guaranty  fund  shall 
3  approximately  $500,000  over  and  above  the  cash  deposited  in 
lieu  of  bonds.  Should  such  fund  become  depleted,  the  bank 
commissioner  shall  make  such  additional  assessments  from 
time  to  time  as  may  become  necessary  to  maintain  the  same, 
provided  that  not  more  than  five  such  assessments  of  one-twen- 
tieth of  1  per  cent  each  shall  be  made  in  any  one  calendar  year. 
This  fund  is  to  be  held  by  the  treasurer  of  the  State  subject  to 
the  order  of  the  bank  commissioner,  to  be  countersigned  by  the 
auditor  of  State,  for  the  payment  of  depositors  of  failed  guar- 
anteed banks  as  provided  in  the  act. 

Section  4  provides  that  when  any  bank  shall  be  found  to 
be  insolvent  by  the  bank  commissioner  he  shall  take  charge 
of  such  bank  as  provided  by  law  and  proceed  to  wind  up  its 
affairs,  and  shall,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  issue  to  each 
depositor  a  certificate,  upon  proof  of  claim,  bearing  6  per  cent 
interest  per  annum,  upon  which  dividends  shall  be  entered 
when  paid,  except  where  a  contract  rate  exists  on  the  deposit, 
in  which  case  the  certificate  shall  bear  interest  at  the  contract 
rate. 

"After  the  oflScer  in  charge  of  the  bank  shall  have  real- 
ized upon  the  assets  of  such  bank  and  exhausted  the  double 
liability  of  its  stockholders,  and  shall  have  paid  all  funds 
so  collected  in  dividends  to  the  depositors,  he  shall  certify 
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all  balances  due  on  guaranteed  deposits  (if  any  exist)  to 
the  bank  commissioner,  who  shall  then,  upon  his  approval 
of  such  certification,  draw  checks  upon  the  State  treasurer, 
to  be  countersigned  by  the  auditor  of  State,  payable  out 
of  the  bank  depositors'  guaranty  fund  in  favor  of  each 
depositor  for  the  balance  due  on  such  proof  of  claim  as 
hereinafter  provided.  If  at  any  time  the  available  funds 
in  the  bank  depositors'  guaranty  fund  shall  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  pay  all  guaranteed  deposits  of  anj  failed  bank, 
the  five  assessments  herein  provided  for  havmg  been  made, 
the  bank  commissioner  shall  pay  depositors  pro  rata^  and 
the  remainder  shall  be  paid  when  the  next  assessment  is 
available;  provided,  however,  that  whenever  the  bank  com- 
missioner shall  have  paid  any  dividend  to  the  depositors 
of  any  failed  bank  out  of  the  bank  depositors'  guaranty 
fund,  then  all  claims  and  rights  of  action  of  such  deposi- 
tors so  paid  shall  revert  to  the  bank  commissioner  for  the 
benefit  of  said  bank  depositors'  guaranty  fund  until  said 
fimd  shall  have  been  fully  reimbursed  for  payments  made 
on  account  of  such  failed  bank,  with  interest  thereon  at  3 
per  cent  per  annum." 

By  section  5  a  penalty  of  50  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  an 
assessment  is  imposed  in  all  cases  where  a  bank  shall  fail  to 
pay  such  assessment  within  thirty  days  after  receipt  of  notice 
thereof;  and,  in  the  event  of  such  failure,  the  bonds  on  deposit 
by  said  bank  as  a  part  of  the  depositors'  guaranty  fund  shall 
be  sold,  the  assessment  paid  out  of  the  proceeds,  and  the  bal- 
ance, together  with  the  remainder  of  the  bonds  or  cash,  is  for- 
feited to  the  bank  depositors'  guaranty  fund,  if  the  bank  does 
not,  within  sixty  days  from  default  of  payment  of  such  assess- 
ment, remit  the  full  amount  of  such  assessment  and  penaltv  to 
date,  and  restore  the  amount  of  its  bonds  or  money  pledged,  as 
evidence  of  good  faith.  Upon  the  failure  of  the  bank  to  remit 
its  assessment  according  to  the  act,  the  bank  commissioner  is 
to  immediately  examine  the  bank,  and  if  it  is  found,  in  his 
judgment,  to  be  insolvent,  he  shall  take  charge  of  and  liquidate 
the  same  according  to  law.  If  he  finds  it  to  oe  solvent  he  shall 
cancel  its  certificate  as  a  guaranteed  bank,  and  cause  notice  to 
be  given  of  that  fact. 

Section  6  provides  that  only  the  following  deposits  shall 
be  guaranteed  by  the  act,  viz : 

"Time  certificates  not  payable  in  less  than  six  months 
from  date  and  not  extending  for  more  than  one  year,  bear- 
ing interest  at  not  to  exceed  three  per  cent  per  annimi  and 
on  which  interest  shall  cease  at  maturity ; 

"Savings  accounts  not  exceeding  in  amount  one  hundred 
dollars  to  any  one  person  and  not  subject  to  check,  upon 
which  the  bank  has  reserved  in  writing  the  right  to  re- 
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quire  sixty  days'  notice  of  withdrawal,  and  bearing  interest 
at  not  to  exceed  three  per  cent  per  annum. 

"Deposits  which  are  primarily  rediscounts  or  money 
borrowed  by  the  bank,  and  aU  deposits  otherwise  secured^ 
shall  not  be  guaranteed  by  this  act." 

The  guaranty  provided  for  in  the  act  "shall  not  apply  to 
a  bank's  obligation  as  indorser  upon  bills  rediscounted,  nor 
to  bills  payable,  nor  to  money  borrowed  temporarily  from  its 
correspondents  or  others. 

By  section  7,  each  bank  ^aranteed  by  the  act  must  keep  a 
correct  record  of  the  rate  of  mterest  paid  or  agreed  to  be  paid 
to  each  depositor,  and  make  a  statement  thereof  under  oath  to 
the  bank  commissioner  quarterly. 

By  section  11,  if,  at  any  regular  or  special  examination  of 
a  guaranteed  bank,  it  shall  be  found  to  be  violating  any  of  the 

Erovisions  of  the  act,  the  bank  commissioner  shafi  notify  the 
ank,  and  if,  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days,  the  provisions  of 
the  act  shall  not  have  been  complied  with,  he  diall  cancel  its 
certificate  of  membership  "and  forfeit  its  bonds  deposited  with 
the  State  treasurer  for  the  benefit  of  the  bank  depositors'  guar- 
anty fund." 

Section  14  makes  it — 

"unlawful  for  any  bank  ^aranteed  imder  the  provisions  of 
this  act  to  receive  deposits  continuously  for  six  months  in 
excess  of  ten  times  its  paid-up  capital  and  surplus,  and  the 
violation  of  this  section  by  any  bank  shall  cancel  its  rights 
to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  a  bank  depositors'  guaranty 
fimd,  and  work  a  forfeiture  of  its  bonds  deposited  with  the 
State  treasurer  for  the  benefit  of  such  fimd." 

Section  13  provides  that  any  national  bank  doing  business 
in  the  State  of  Kansas — 

"after  an  examination  at  its  expense  by  the  State  bank  com- 
missioner, and  upon  his  approval  as  to  its  financial  condi- 
tion, may  at  its  option  participate  in  the  assessments  and 
benefits  of  the  bank  depositors^  guaranty  fund  of  the  State 
of  Kansas  upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  apply 
to  State  banks;  provided,  that  such  national  banks  shall 
forward  to  the  bank  commissioner  of  the  State  of  Kansas 
detailed  reports,  in  form  to  be  provided  by  him,  of  its  con- 
dition on  the  dates  of  the  usual  called  statements  of  State 
banks  (such  report  not  to  be  published  except  at  the  option 
of  the  bank),  and  shall  submit  to  one  examination  each 
year  by  his  department  (or  oftener  in  his  discretion) ,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  banking  laws  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  pay 
the  usual  fees  therefor.    Should  a  national  bank  disregard 
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or  refuse  to  comply  with  any  recommendation  made  by  the 
bank  commissioner,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  it  shall  immediately  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
and  penalties  of  this  act,  and  its  certificate  of  membership 
in  the  bank  depositors'  guaranty  fund  shall  be  canceled." 

The  question  of  the  power  of  a  national  bank  to  avail  of 
the  invitation  extended  to  it  by  this  act  involves  primarily  a 
consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  agreement  contemplated  by 
it  Attorney-General  Bonaparte,  in  an  opinion  rendered  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  under  date  of  July  28,  1908, 
considering  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
(27  Op.  A.  G.p.  38),  determined  that  a  national  bank  could 
not  lawfully  enter  into  the  plan  or  scheme  contemplated  by 
that  act,  because  it  involved  essentially  a  guaranty  to  the  de- 
positors of  all  State  banks  in  Oklahoma,  and  other  national 
banks  in  that  State  which  might  accept  the  terms  of  the  law, 
that  their  respective  depositors  should  be  paid  in  full ;  a  con- 
tract which  he  deemed  to  be  clearly  ultra  vires. 

The  act  now  under  consideration  attempts  to  avoid  this 
objection  by  limiting  the  amount  for  which  any  bank  may  be- 
come liable,  but  within  such  limitation  the  same  principle  is 
involved,  for  to  the  extent  of  the  contribution  and  liability 
required  by  the  statute  each  bank  becomes  liable  to  creditors  of 
the  other  banks  which  are  parties  to  the  plan.  But  even  if  a 
proper  construction  of  the  act  would,  as  contended,  make  it  a 
guaranty  by  each  bank  of  payments  to  its  ovm  dej)ositors,  and 
not  a  general  guaranty  within  the  limits  of  contribution  pre- 
scribed by  the  act,  of  all  deposits  in  all  the  banks  which  are 
parties  to  the  scheme,  nevertheless  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  a  national  bank  is  without  corporate  power  to  expend  its 
moneys  for  the  purpose  of  providing  insurance  that  its  deposi- 
tors diall  be  paid  in  full.  It  may^  of  course,  insure  its  own 
property  against  loss  or  destruction;  it  may  insure  itself 
against  loss  of  property  through  theft  or  other  dishonesty,  but 
the  application  of  its  funds  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  col- 
lateral guaranty  by  third  parties  that  it  will  pay  in  full  its 
debts  to  its  depositors  is,  it  appears  to  me,  beyond  its  corporate 
power. 

Such  contract  would  fall  within  the  principles  asserted  in 
Oommercial  National  Bank  v.  Pirie  (82  Fed.  799),  Bowen  v. 
Needles  National  Bank  (94  Fed.  925),  for,  if  as  is  well  estab- 
lished, a  national  bank  has  no  power  to  guarantee  the  obliga- 
tion of  another,  it  certainly  has  no  power  to  employ  another  to 
guarantee  its  own  obligation  to  a  third  person.  In  TJdlmany 
V.  Iowa  Paper  Bag  Company  (108  Iowa,  833)  the  court,  speak- 
ing of  a  national  bank,  said:  "Indeed,  we  think  there  is  a 
manifest  distinction  between  the  right  of  a  bank  to  guaranty 
choses  in  action  belonging  to  it  and  its  right  to  guarantee  those 
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belongijDg  to  another."  The  debt  of  a  bank  to  its  depositor  is  a 
chose  in  action  belonging  to  that  depositor,  and  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  beyond  the  corporate  power  of  a  national  bank  to 
expend  its  moneys  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  others  to  guar- 
antee the  holder  of  that  chose  in  action  a^inst  loss.  - 

But,  assuming  that  a  national  bank  has  corporate  power 
to  enter  into  a  contract  and  pay  a  premium  to  insure  to  its 
depositors  the  payment  in  full  of  theii;  deposits,  the  statute 
under  consideration  imposes  upon  the  banks  which  shall  avail 
of  its  provisions  concfitions  and  obligations  which,  in  my 
opinion,  are  at  variance  with  the  provisions  of  the  national 
banking  act,  and  which  cannot  therefore  be  accepted  by 
national  banks  without  violating  the  statutes  under  which  they 
are  created  and  exist ;  for  it  is  of  course  well  settled  that  Con- 
fess, which  has  created  the  system  of  national  banks,  '^is  the 
judge  as  to  the  extent  of  the  powers  which  should  be  conferred 
upon  such  banks,  and  has  the  sole  power  to  regulate  and  con- 
trol the  exercise  of  their  operations."  {Boston  v.  lowa^  188 
U.S.  220.) 

The  entire  scheme  of  the  act  contemplates  examination 
and  visitation  by  the  state  bank  commissioner  as  a  condition  to 
entry  by  the  bank  into  the  general  plan  and  its  continued  mem- 
bership in  the  guaranty  firnd.  To  secure  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  bank  commissioner,  the  securities  and 
money  deposited  by  a  guaranteed  bank  may  be  forfeited  in 
case  (1)  the  bank  shall  fail  to  pay  assessments  levied  by  the 
bank  commissioner,  or  (2)  it  shall  pay  interest  otherwise  than 
as  provided  by  section  7  of  the  act,  or  (8)  if  it  shall  be  found 
by  the  bank  commissioner  to  be  violating  any  of  the  provisions 
of  the  act  and  shall  fail  for  thirtj^  days  to  compl]^  with  his 
direction  to  conform  to  such  requirements,  or  (4)  if  it  shall 
receive  deposits  to  an  amount  in  violation  of  the  limit  pre- 
scribed by  section  14.  Moreover,  the  scheme  of  the  act  con- 
templates a  winding  up,  in  the  event  of  insolvency,  by  the  state 
bank  commissioner,  the  realization  by  him  or  the  oflScer  in 
charge  of  the  bank  (and  it  may  be  noted,  in  passing,  that  by 
chapter  14,  laws  of  1908,  amending  the  Kansas  general  statutes, 
the  entire  licjliidation  of  the  baii  is  to  be  carried  on  by  the 
bank  commissioner  or  a  receiver  appointed  by  him,  with  the 
provision  that  he  shall  appoint  anyone  whom  the  holders  of 
60  per  cent  of  the  claimants  shall  agree  upon,  in  writing  of 
the  assets  of  the  bank,  including  the  enforcement  of  the  double 
responsibility  of  the  stockholders  and  the  distribution  of  the 
,  funds  so  collected  in  dividends  to  the  depositors.  Then,  and 
only  then,  is  the  bank  commissioner  re<^uired  to  draw  his  check 
upon  the  state  treasurer  to  be  countersigned  by  the  auditor  of 
state,  payable  out  of  the  bank  depositors'  guaranty  fund  in 
favor  of  each  depositor  for  the  balance  due  upon  such  proof  of 
claim ;  and  it  is  further  to  be  noted  that  "whenever  the  bank 
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oommissioner  shall  have  paid  any  dividend  to  ihe  depositors  of 
any  failed  bank  out  of  the  bank  depositors'  guaranty  fund. 
^A^^all  claims  and  rights  of  action  of  such  depositors  so  paid 
diall  revert  to  the  bank  commissioner  for  the  benefit  of  said 
bank  depositors'  guaranty  fund,  until  said  fund  shall  have  been 
fuUv  remibursed  for  payments  made  on  account  of  such  failed 
bank,  with  interest  thereon  at  3  per  cnt  per  annum." 

In  Easton  v.  Iowa  (188  U.  S.  220)  a  statute  of  Iowa,  pro- 
hibiting any  bank,  etc.,  from  accepting  money,  etc.,  on  deposit 
when  insolvent,  and  imposing  a  penalty  of  mie  and  imprison- 
ment upon  any  bank  or  officer  of  a  bank  who  so  received  de- 
posits, was  held  to  be  invalid  as  applied  to  national  banks  and 
their  officers,  as  amounting  to  an  attempt  to  regulate  and  con- 
trol the  business  operations  of  national  oanks.  On  the  part  of 
the  l^tate  of  Iowa  it  was  contended  that  the  effect  of  the  statute 
was  to  require  of  the  officers  of  all  banks  within  that  State  a 
higher  degree  of  diligence  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and 
to  give  to  the  general  public  greater  confidence  in  the  stabili^ 
of  national  banks  and  in  the  honesty  and  integrity  of  their  om- 
cers.   The  Supreme  Court  said : 

"But  we  are  imable  to  perceive  that  Congress  intended 
to  leave  the  field  open  for  the  States  to  attempt  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  and  stability  of  national  banks  by  direct^ 
legidation.  If  they  had  such  power  it  would  have  to  be 
exercised  and  limited  by  their  own  discretion,  and  confu- 
\  sion  would  necessarily  result  from  control  possessed  and 

I  exercised  by  two  independent  authorities. 

'  "Nor  can  we  concede  that  by  such  legislation  of  a  State, 

I  as  was  attempted  in  this  instance,  the  affairs  of  a  national 

^  bank  or  the  security  of  its  creditors  would  be  advanta- 

geously affected.  The  provision  of  the  state  statute  is 
express  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  officers  of  the  bank,  when 
they  know  it  is  insolvent,  to  at  once  suspend  its  active 
operations,  for  it  is  obvious  that  to  refuse  to  accept  de- 
posits would  be  equivalent  to  a  cessation  of  business. 
Whether  a  bank  is  or  is  not  actually  insolvent  may  be, 
often,  a  question  hard  to  answer.  There  may  be  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that,  though  temporarily  embarrassed,  the 
bank's  affairs  may  take  a  fortunate  turn.  Some  of  the 
assets  that  can  not  at  once  be  converted  into  money  may  be 
of  a  character  to  justify  the  expectation  that,  if  actual  and 
open  insolvency  be  avoided,  they  may  be  ultimately  col- 
lectible, and  thus  the  ruin  of  the  bank  and  its  creditors  be 
Prevented.  {McDonald  v.  Chemic(d  National  Bank^  174 
r.  S.  610.)  feut  under  the  state  statute,  no  such  conserva- 
tive action  can  be  followed  by  the  officers  of  the  bank,  ex- 
cept at  the  ri^  of  the  penalties  of  fine  and  imprisonment. 
In  such  a  case  the  provisons  of  the  Federal  statute  would 
permit  the  Comptroller  to  withhold  closing  the  bank  and 
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to  give  an  opportunity  to  escape  final  insolvency.  It  would 
seem  that  such  an  exercise  of  discretion  on  the  part  of  the 
Comptroller  would,  in  many  cases,  be  better  for  all  con- 
cerned than  the  unyielding  course  of  action  prescribed  by 
the  state  law.  However,  it  is  not  our  province  to  vindicate 
the  policy  of  the  Federal  statute,  but  to  declare  that  it  can 
not  be  overridden  by  the  policy  of  the  State." 
After  reviewing  all  of  the  authorities,  the  court  said : 

"Our  conclusions,  upon  principle  and  authority,  are  that 
Congress,  haying  power  to  create  a  system  of  national 
banks,  is  the  juc^e  as  to  the  extent  of  the  powers  which 
should  be  conferred  upon  such  banks,  and  has  the  sole 
power  to  regulate  and  control  the  exercise  of  their  oper- 
ations; that  Congress  has  directly  dealt  with  the  subject 
of  insolvency  of  such  banks  by  giving  control  to  the  iSec- 
retary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, who  are  authorized  to  suspend  the  operations  of  the 
banks  and  appoint  receivers  thereof  when  they  become  in- 
solvent, or  when  they  fail  to  make  good  any  impairment  of 
capital ;  that  full  and  adecjuate  provisions  have  been  made 
for  the  protection  of  creditors  of  such  institutions  by  re- 
quiring frequent  reports  to  be  made  of  their  condition, 
and  by  the  power  of  visitation  by  Federal  officers;  that  it 
is    not    competent    for    state    legislatures    to    interfere, 
whether  with  hostile  or  friendly  intentions,  with  national 
banks  or  their  officers  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  be- 
stowed upon  them  by  the  general  government." 
It  is  contended  on  behalf  of  the  authorities  of  the  State  of 
Kansas,  however,  that  national  banks  are  not  subjected  to  these 
provisions  of  control  which,  admittedly,  are  at  variance  with 
the  national  banking  act,  and  that,  where  it  is  specified  in  sec- 
tion 13  of  the  statute  that  national  banks  may  participate  in  the 
benefits  of  the  guaranty  fund  "upon  the  same  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  applied  to  state  banks,"  the  statute  should  be  inter- 
preted to  mean  "upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  applied 
to  state  banks,  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  lawful  for  national  banks 
to  subject  themselves  to  such  terms;"  and  strength  is  said  to  be 
given  to  that  contention  by  the  consideration  that  the  succeed- 
ing proviso  that  the  national  banks  shall  forward  to  the  bank 
commissioner  of  Kansas  reports  in  form  to  be  provided  by  him 
of  its  condition,  and  shall  submit  to  one  examination  each  year 
by  his  department,  or  oftener  in  his  discretion,  as  provided  by 
the  banking  laws  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  evidences  as  intention 
that,  except  in  those  two  particulars,  the  national  bank  is  only 
to  be  bound  by  so  much  of  the  remainder  of  the  act  as  may  not 
be  inconsistent  with  the  national  banking  act,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  expressio  unius  est  exclusio  cUterius. 

But  immediately  following  this  proviso,  in  the  same  sec- 
tion, is  the  express  enactment  that,  if  a  national  bank  should 
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disregard  or  refuse  to  comply  with  any  recommendation  made 
by  the  bank  commissioner  m  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  '4t  shall  immediately  be  subject  to  the  provisions  and 

genalties  of  this  act  and  its  certificate  of  membership  in  the 
ank  depositors'  guaranty  fund  shall  be  canceled ;''  so  that  it  is 
indi^utable  that  the  assets  of  a  national  bank  deposited  as  a 
condition  to  accepting  the  benefits  of  this  act  are  subject  to 
forfeiture  in  case  it  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
and  reconmiendations  of  the  bank  commissioner  made  pursuant 
to  this  act    In  my  opinion,  such  a  contract  is  wholly  witiiout 
the  powers  of  a  national  bank  and  would  expose  it  to  forfeiture 
under  section  6239  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  which  provides — 
"If  the  directors  of  any  national  banking  association 
shall  knowingly  violate,  or  knowinglj^  permit  any  of  the 
oflScers,  agents,  or  servants  of  the  association  to  violate  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Title,  all  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  franchises  of  the  association  shall  be  thereby  For- 
feited." 

The  foregoing  renders  it  unnecessary  to  consider  whether 
pr  not  the  deposit  of  moneys  to  be  applied  in  the  event  of 
insolvency  to  the  payment  of  one  class  of  creditors  only  in 
preference  to  other  creditors  of  the  bank  would  be  in  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  section  5242  of  the  United  States  Revised 
Statutes. 

Answering  specifically  the  question  which  is  submitted  for 
my  consideration,  viz,  "Have  national  banks  in  the  State  of 
Kansas  the  right,  under  section  18  of  the  act  referred  to,  to 
participate  in  the  assessments  and  benefits  of  the  bank  deposi- 
tors' guaranty  fund  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  upon  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  as  apply  to  state  banks?"  I  would  re- 
spectfully state  that,  in  my  opinion,  thev  have  not  such  right, 
and  only  an  act  of  Congress  can  confer  such  powers  upon 
national  banks. 

Respectfully,  George  W.  Wickersham, 

Attorney-General, 
To  the  honorable 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


The  Non-Listing  Adding  Machine  and  Its  Uses 

By  Geobob  C.  Owbns,  of  Felt  &  Tarrant  Manufacturing  Company. 

{Excerpts  from  an  Address  Delivered  before  the  Association  of  American 
Oovernment  Accountants.) 

Attention  has  been  drawn  especially  to  the  Comptometer 
in  the  last  two  or  three  years  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Comp- 
tometer has  made  world's  records  for  adding  and  multiplying 
in  the  speed  and  accuracy  contests  held  at  the  numerous  busi- 
ness shows  throughout  the  country  as  well  as  the  enormous 
savings  it  is  effecting  in  railroad  and  business  offices.    It  has 
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been  the  object  of  ffreat  interest,  not  alone  by  bookkeepers  and 
business  men,  but  oy  accountants,  actuaries,  universities  and 
mathematicians.  The  records  made  on  the  Comptometer  iiave 
been  so  overwhebningly  great  on  addition  that  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  find  any  other  adding  machine  which  could  be 
operated  one-half  as  fast.  The  manufacturers  of  other  adding 
machines  after  taking  part  and  being  defeated  in  several  con- 
tests,'decided  they  would  have  to  form  another  class  for  their 
slower  or  lever-operated  adding  machines  to  avoid  competing 
with  the  Comptometer.  It  can  be  readily  seen  that  an  entirely 
key-operated  adding  and  calculating  machine,  such  as  the 
Comptometer,  should  be  more  rapid  than  a  lever-operated  ma- 
chine, because  in  the  latter  great  speed  is  sacrificed  by  having 
to  remove  the  hand  from  the  keyboard  and  thus  losing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  hand  on  the  keys.  This  gives  the  Comptometer  un- 
disputed control  of  the  leadership  among  adding  machines.  In 
a  recent  public  contest  on  addition,  open  to  all  makes  of  ma- 
chines, there  were  added  on  the  Comtometer  500  checks  in  four 
minutes  and  nineteen  seconds.  This  is  at  the  remarkable  rate 
of  115  checks  a  minute.  This  is  almost  as  fast  as  an  expert 
bank  clerk  can  count  bills.  Adding  checks  is  far  more  difficult 
than  adding  items  arranged  in  ccSumns,  owing  to  the  checks 
having  to  be  turned.  Where  it  is  necessary  omy  to  point  the 
item,  greater  speed  is  even  possible.  One  who  is  only  a  fair 
operator  on  the  Comptometer  can  easily  turn  out  twice  as  much 
addition  as  can  a  mental  computer.  For  instance,  one  using 
the  Comptometer  can  easily  add  60  items  a  minute  with  abso- 
lute accuracy  where  a  mental  computer  would  have  to  work  at 
top  speed  trying  to  maintain  a  writing  speed  of  30  items  a 
mmute  without  adding. 

For  performing  multiplication  the  Comptometer  made  an- 
other phenomenal  record.  The  25  multiplications  here  shown 
were  multiplied  and  the  accumulated  totals  written  in  two 
minutes  and  nine  seconds.  The  contest  was  public,  open  to  all 
makes  of  machines  and  held  at  the  National  Business  Show, 
New  York.  THis  record  is  forty  per  cent  better  than  the  next 
competing  calculator.  As  in  addition  these  multiplications 
were  performed  in  less  time  than  it  is  possible  to  write  the 
factors. 

6312  X  478  163  X  495  S284  x  368 

1637  X  374  4578  x  68  .  613  x  6557 

846  X  460  1723  x  5457  3252  x  75 

2424  X  7067  624  x  182  2139  x  845 

,  1692  X  524  21,633,310   U683  x  61  10.620.681    264  x  8012  10,821,806 

376  X  517  724  X  68 

236  X  688  831  X  612 

246  X  934  1413  x  2166 

743  X  7609  86  x  2780 

93  X  688  6,294.178  169  x  689   3.931,813 

The  Comptometer  is  the  first  entirely  key-operated  adding 
or  calculating  machine  ever  made.    It  is  the  oldest  and  most 
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practical  of  the  present-day  adding  or  calculating  machines, 
dating  back  to  1887,  when  it  was  invented  and  put  on  the  mar- 
ket by  Dorr  E.  Felt,  of  Chicago.  The  idea  oi  making  inani- 
mate steel  perform  functions  of  the  brain  would  seem  ludicrous. 
The  highest  development  in  machinery  to  relieve  the  brain  has 
been  adding  and  calculating  machines.  It  is  not  so  difficult  to 
make  a  machine  which  will  perform  one  class  of  figuring  at  a 
fair  speed  and  be  so  slow  on  other  classes  of  figuring  as  to  be 
almost  useless,  as  it  is  to  make  an  entirely  key-operated  adding; 
or  calculating  machine,  and  thus  give  it  unlimited  speed.  This 
difficulty  has  not  been  experiencedby  the  manufacturers  of  the 
Comptometer.  In  fact,  the  manufacturers  of  the  Comptometer 
are  the  first  to  successfully*  solve  the  problem.  They  are  the 
only  ones  manufacturing  such  a  machine  and  having  basic  pat- 
ents. The  construction  of  the  Comptometer  is  not  compli- 
cated. The  simplicity  of  its  construction  is  borne  out  by  its 
being  interchangeable  and  its  few  parts.  Its  record  for  aura- 
bility  exceeds  seven  years  and  three  months  for  each  repair, 
which  is  even  more  durable  than  a  typewriter,  although  the 
functions  performed  by  a  typewriter  are  very  simple. 

The  Comptometer  has  paved  the  way  for  all  adding  and 
calculating  machines  doing  business  today.  It  had  to  meet 
great  prejudice,  like  any  new  invention,  but  this  it  has  over- 
come admirably,  as  its  sales  record  will  show. 

Inasmuch  as  everyone  posseses  a  limited  knowledge  of 
arithmetic,  the  methods  being  either  fast  or  slow  by  mental  pro- 
cess, it  would  seem  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  successfully 
operate  calculating  machines  is  to  take  hold.  Mental  arithme- 
tic and  mechanical  arithmetic  are  unlike  in  that  in  the  former 
the  brain  does  all  the  thinking  and  the  hand  the  writing,  while 
in  mechanical  arithmetic  all  the  brain  is  called  upon  to  ao  is  to 
retain  for  an  instant  the  figures  to  be  handled  and  guide  the 
fingers  in  touching  the  keys.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  figuring 
by  mechanical  means  must  be  far  more  simple  and  rapid. 

To  successfully  use  mechanical  calculators,  slightly  dif- 
ferent methods,  but  in  effect  the  same  principles,  are  used.  It 
is  therefore  necessary  that  instruction  be  given  in  the  handling 
of  such  calculators,  the  same  as  with  any  device  of  any  nature. 
Skill  in  the  use  of  an  adding  machine  is  acquired  more  readily 
than  with  a  typewriter,  because  of  the  simplicity  of  the  key- 
board and  few  figures  comprising  its  makeup,  as  compared  to 
the  twenty-six  letters  of  the  alphabet,  the  nine  figures  and 
special  characters. 

Mr.  Felt's  principle  of  operating  the  Comptometer  is  en- 
tirely by  keys,  the  same  as  a  typewriter,  which  gives  it  un- 
limited speed.  Mr.  Felt  was  the  first  to  successfully  overcome 
such  difficult  mechanical  problems  as  arresting  the  momentum 
of  a  numeral  wheel  under  the  impulse  of  hard,  sharp  or  vary- 
ing keystrokes.    Also,  the  first  to  successfully  overcome  the 
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problem  of  taking  care  of  the  carrying  from  column  to 
column  at  high  speed*  Having  overcome  these  mechanical 
problems  which  puzzled  inventors  for  scores  and  scores  of 
vears,  he  went  a  step  further  and  devised  the  complete  key- 
board found  today  on  all  adding  machines  of  any  consecjuence. 
This  made  possible  the  addition  of  entire  items  at  a  time  in- 
stead of  adding  a  single  figure  and  running  up  and  down  a 
column  as  in  mental  addition. 

Addition  is  very  simple  to  understand,  but  it  requires 
more  practice  to  develop  speed  owing  to  the  addends  bein^  of 
varying  amounts,  therefore  calling  the  entire  keyboard  into 
use.  The  keyboard  is  the  regular  decimal  arrangement;  the 
units,  1  to  9,  are  in  the  first  column,  the  tens,  10  to  90,  in  the 
second,  and  so  on.  To  add  items,  one  would  strike  the  keys  in 
the  same  order  as  the  figures  would  have  to  be  written  on 
paper ;  imits  under  units,  tens  under  tens,  etc.,  on  the  right  of 
of  the  machine.  Thus,  to  add  346  strike  the  3  key  in  the  third 
or  hundreds  column,  the  4  key  in  the  tens  column,  and  the  6, 
or  imits  figure,  in  imits  column,  when  such  number  appears  on 
the  register.  As  each  item  is  struck  on  the  keys  it  is  instantly 
accumulated  on  the  register  with  any  amounts  previously 
added. 

The  speed  of  adding  machines  has  not  progressed  beyond 
the  point  to  which  Mr.  Felt  brought  it  with  the  invention  of 
the  Duplex  Comptometer  in  1903,  and  it  is  perfectly  safe  to 
say  there  will  never  be  a  more  rapid  machme  for  addition 
than  the  Comptometer.  It  is  impossible  to  find  a  shorter 
method  of  touching  one  key  for  each  figure  to  be  added  or 
written.  If  such  a  thing  were  possible,  typewriter  manufac- 
turers would  have  discovered  such  a  method  long  ago  in  writ- 
ing letters  and  figures.  As  the  same  figures  comprising  the 
keyboard  of  the  Comptometer  are  found  on  a  typewriter,  any 
such  shorter  method  naturally  would  have  to  apply  equally  as 
well  on  the  Comptometer. 

Like  many  inventors,  Mr.  Felt  did  not  realize  until  after 
years  the  great  usefulness  and  scope  of  his  invention.  As  the 
Comptometer  continued  to  enjoy  a  greater  sale  he  discovered 
that  his  machine  would  multiply,  divide  and  subtract  with  no 
additional  mechanism^  with  one  exception,  a  subtraction  cut-off. 
One  not  acquainted  with  adding  machines  would  ask  how  could 
such  a  machine  made  to  perform  so  many  classes  of  arithme- 
tic and  with  unlimited  speed,  ease  and  accuracy?  Also,  how 
can  so  many  different  mechanisms  be  incorporated  without  in- 
terfering with  one  another?  Any  machine  entirely  key- 
operated  that  will  add  will  also  multiply,  divide  and  subtract, 
and  at  a  speed  far  in  excess  of  human  effort. 

HOW  TO  MULTIPLY. 

To  multiply  with  the  Comptometer  take  one  number  on  the 
keys  and  count  the  strokes  indicated  by  the  other  number.  For 
example,  to  multiply  578x463.    As  the  duplex  feature  permits 
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strikmg  any  number  of  keys  at  the  same  time,  place  the  fingers 
<m  578  and  strike  three  times  for  the  imits  figure.  Moving  one 
column  to  the  left,  strike  six  times  for  the  tens  figure,  moving 
once  more  to  the  left,  strike  four  times,  when  the  answer, 
267,614  appears  on  the  register. 

The  explanation  womd  seem  long,  but  the  problem  just 
used  can  be  multiplied  in  less  time  than  one  can  write  the 
factors.  Multiplication  is  exceedingly  simple  to  learn  and  to 
acquire  speed.  Very  little  use  of  the  Comptometer  gives  amaz- 
ing speed.  In  fact,  fifteen  niinutes'  use  wul  enable  one  to  mul- 
tiply at  a  greater  speed  than  can  an  expert  mental  com- 
puter. 

DTViaiON  AND  SUBTRAOTION. 

Each  key  bears  on  its  top  a  small  figure  which  indicates 
the  power  of  that  key  for  subtracting  and  dividing,  which  oper- 
ations are  the  converse  of  adding  and  multiplying.  In  order 
to  acquire  facility  in  the  use  of  uie  Comptometer  for  dividinfi^ 
and  subtracting  it  is  first  necessary  that  one  learn  addition  and 
multiplication.  The  Comptometer  effects  a  great  saving  of 
time  on  these  operations  also. 

The  Comptometer  as  a  complete  calculator  has  a  larger 
field  of  usefulness,  as  well  as  a  larger  business  field,  than  any 
adding  or  calculating  machine  which  has  made  its  appearance 
on  the  market.  The  necessity  of  a  complete  calculator  is  ap- 
parent, because  every  mental  computer  in  the  course  of  his 
work  finds  it  necessary  to  add,  multiply,  divide  and  subtractw 
As  a  complete  calculator,  and  of  imlimited  speed,  the  Compto- 
meter becomes  indispensable.  Where  macnines,  adapted  to 
adding  or  some  other  class  of  figurinjg  alone,  are  used  on  such 
figuring  and  the  work  changes,  it  is  necessary  to  return  to 
mental  figuring,  unless  provided  with  a  Comptometer.  It  is 
ecfualy  as  essential  that  an  adding  machine  be  capable  of  mul- 
tiplving,  dividing  and  subtracting  as  it  is  that  an  accountant, 
bookkeeper  or  clerk  handling  figures  have  a  practical  knowl- 
edge which  they  can  use  when  caned  upon.  One  with  a  partial 
knowledge  of  fi^ring  in  these  positions  of  responsibility  is 
entirely  out  of  the  question,  and  through  their  inability  we  do 
not  find  them  holding  such  positions. 

As  an  instance  where  Comptometers  are  being  used  for  all 
classes  of  figuring  it  is  well  to  mention  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company.,  San  Francisco,  Calif ..  in  the  oflSce  of  the 
Assistant  Auditor  of  Freight  Accounts.  With  a  total  invest- 
ment of  less  than  $17,000  in  Comptometers,  a  saving  of  $8,500 
a  month  is  being  effected,  50  per  cent  dividend  a  month,  or 
$102,000  a  year,  or  600  per  cent  dividend.  There  are  many 
other  railroad  offices  effecting  very  large  savings,  but  the  fore- 
going one  is  the  largest  saving  made  public. 

The  article  of  William  M.  Wallace,  C.  E^  Member  of  the 
Association  of  Soc.  Naval  Architects  and  Mechanical  Engi- 
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neers,  on  calculating  machines  appearing  in  the  American 
Machinist  of  April  19,  1900,  is  illustrative  of  the  Comptome- 
ter's superiority  as  an  adding  and  calculating  machine.  The 
article  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"As  a  scientific  computer,  I  use  on  my  desk  the  Thomas 
Arithmometer,  the  Burldiardt  Arithmometer,  the  Brunsviga, 
the  Comptometer,  the  Comptograph,  the  Fuller,  Thatcher  and 
Manheim  slide-rules,  and  can  ^ak  more  or  less  authorita- 
tively on  the  merits  of  the  machines  above  mentioned. 

"The  Comptometer  is  the  handiest  and  the  onW  practical 
adding  machine  imless  a  printed  list  is  wanted.  Its  greatest 
forte  IS  multiplication,  and  division  is  also  simple  in  the  hands 
of  a  person  skilled  in  its  use.  To  a  novice  the  Comptometer 
would  appear  difficult  of  operation,  but  practice  makes  its 
operation  almost  a  pleasure.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  far  superior 
to  all  existing  macMnes  with  which  I  am  familiar  for  addition, 
multiplication  and  division,  with  the  single  exception  of  a  num- 
ber of  multiplications  or  divisions  by  a  con^nt,  in  which 
case  the  Thomas  Arithmometer  would  be  more  desirable." 

The  United  States  Government  has  purchased  a  large 
number  of  Comptometers,  which  in  service  are  equal  to  double 
the  number  of  any  other  adding  machines  in  volume  of  addi- 
tion they  can  turn  out,  and  the  same  holds  true  with  multipli- 
cation and  division. 

An  attempt  to  enumerate  the  different  special  classes  of 
work  on  which  the  Comptometer  can  be  applied  would  be  impos- 
sible. Suffice  it  to  say,  any  problem  that  can  be  figured  by  men- 
tal process  can  be  solved  on  the  Comptometer  at  a  great  saving 
of  time  and  effort.  This  gives  one  a  fair  idea  of  its  wonderful 
adaptation. 

Comptometers  are  built  for  handling  feet  and  inches, 
yardage,  hours  and  minutes,  dozens  and  gross,  payroU,  ton- 
nage, 1,  s.  d.  as  well  as  for  farthings. 

The  reduction  of  foreign  currency  to  dollars  and  cents  and 
vice  versa  is  quite  a  problem  and  a  heavy  tadc  in  many  offices, 
but  when  done  on  the  Comptometer  it  is  exceedingly  simple  and 
an  exceptionally  large  saving  of  time  can  be  effected. 

The  use  of  short  cuts,  wrought  out  through  long  expe- 
rience in  the  sale  and  introduction  of  the  Comptometer,  m- 
creases  the  operator's  speed  to  a  marvelous  degree.  For  in- 
stance, the  use  of  reciprocals  in  figuring  the  cost  of  paper  by 
the  sheet  when  the  quantity  is  expressed  in  reams,  bundles  or 
bales;  dozens,  gross  or  great  gross;  long  tons,  etc.  The  use  of 
reciprocals  reduces  all  difficult  division  to  simple  multiplica- 
tion. To  use  reciprocals  when  figuring  mentally  would  in 
many  instances  make  the  work  even  more  laborious  and  time- 
consuming.  With  the  Comptometer,  as  it  does  all  the  mental 
work  for  the  operator  and  saves  all  writing  of  figures,  it  is 
always  shorter  to  use  reciprocals  where  dividing  otherwise 
would  be  necessary. 
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Association  Notes 

One  of  the  most  notable  instances  of  advancement  made  by 
members  of  the  Association  of  American  Government  Accomit- 
ants  during  the  past  nu)nth  has  been  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
E.  Dana  Durana  to  the  office  of  Director  or  tiie  Census,  where 
he  will  have  charge  of  the  important  work  of  taking  the  Thir- 
teenth Decennial  Census,  which  must  be  undertak^i  in  1910. 
Dr.  Durand  was  formerly  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Corpor- 
ations in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  where  he 
was  directly  engaged  in  the  examination  of  the  Standard  Oil 
combination,  involving  the  collation  and  digest  of  many  vol- 
umes of  historical  and  statistical  material,  and  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  financial  accounts  of  the  several  subsidiary  com- 
panies concerned.  On  the  witness  stand  his  testimony  proved 
to  be  among  the  most  valuable  that  the  Government  produced; 
while  in  his  research  work  he  has  displayed  the  most  aboundii^ 
enthusiasm.    The  Bureau  of  the  Census  is  to  be  congratulated. 

The  advancement  of  members  of  the  Association  is  by  no 
means  limited  to  promotion  ia  the  Federal  Civil  Service  itself, 
as  illustrated  in  the  recent  election  of  George  F.  Moore,  ad- 
mitted as  an  Associate  Member  last  December,  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Manufacturers'  Railway  of  St  Louis,  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  terminal  switching  business  of  the  Southwest- 
em  Metropolis.  Mr.  Moore  was  a  Special  Examiner  in  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  the  time  of  his  separation 
from  the  Federal  Service,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  taken 
an  important  part  in  the  work  of  placing  the  accounts  of  inter- 
state carriers  on  a  uniform  basis,  as  contemplated  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Law,  had  he  remained. 

In  spite  of  his  many  engrossing  responsibilities,  Mr.  Moore 
has  not  forgotten  his  connection  with  the  Association,  and  is 
keeping  in  touch  with  it  as  an  Affiliated  Member. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Secretary  to  keep  an  up-to-date, 
authentic  record  of  transfers,  promotions  and  other  changes 
affecting  the  status  of  %  members  of  the  Association,  and  to  aid 
him  in  this  matter,  he  will  thank  you  to  keep  him  posted  from 
time  to  time  as  changes  occur,  especially  if  you  learn  of  the 
promotion  of  some  feUow  member  who  is,  himself,  too  modest 
to  report  his  own  advancement.  It  is  believed  that  the  average 
number  of  promotions  among  members  of  the  Association  is 
greater  than  that  among  employees  in  the  Federal  Civil  Ser- 
vice at  large,  for  the  reason  that  the  Association  Membership 
is  composed  primarily  of  persons  who  are  engaged  in  strength- 
ening their  attainments  m  the  particular  Ime  of  activity  in 
which  they  find  themselvea  The  mere  fact  that  they  have 
allied  themselves  with  an  organization^  the  avowed  purpose  of 
which  is  to  encoura^  the  study^  and  discussion  of  questions  of 
advanced  and  practical  accounting  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  a 
superior  inter^  in  their  work. 
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p.  O.  Box  21,  Main  Office. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  O. 

J.  P.  MUIiLER,  R.  M.  CHAPMAN, 

Ediuw.  AjMOdateBditor. 

B.  F.  HARRAH,  N.  XL  WEBfiTTER,  JR., 

AflBooiate  Xklitor.  AMOdftte  Bdilor. 


JUNE  2S,  1909 


Will  the  Proposed  Tax  on  Interstate  Corporations 
Lead  to  a  National  System  of  Accounting? 

The  President's  recent  message  to  Congress  proposing  a 
tax  of  2  per  cent  on  the  net  income  of  all  interstate  corpora- 
tions as  a  franchise  tax  was  purely  advisory  in  tone,  and  did 
not  offer  any  suggestions  to  Congress  as  to  the  methods  to 
be  prescribed  for  collecting  the  tax,  measuring  the  net  in- 
come, or  the  rules  by  which  such  income  is  to  be  ascertained, 
presumably  because  the  consideration  of  those  points  was 
held  by  the  executive  as  belonging  entirely  to  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Though  it  may  closely  approach  the  field  of  idle  specula- 
tion, we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  philosophize  some- 
what on  the  possibilities  for  uniform  accounting  and  national 
accounting  rules,  which  any  legislative  act,  to  be  effective  and 
thoroughly  equitable  and  just  to  all  contributing  corporations, 
must  necessarily  bring  about. 

All  public  accountants  whose  practice  has  been  extensive 
and  varied  will  agree,  we  believe,  that  there  is  not  at  this 
writing  any  locality  nor  any  particular  branch  of  commer- 
cial or  industrial  activity,  apart  from  national  banks  and 
transportation  corporations,  which  may  be  said  to  practice 
anything  approaching  uniformity  in  classifying  their  oper- 
ating accounts,  nor  in  stating  their  affairs  periodically  in  the 
form  of  income  account  and  balance  sheet  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  have  any  real  comparative  value,  one  concern  with  an- 
other in  the  same  line,  or  one  corporation  with  another  in  the 
\         same  locality. 
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These  conditions  would  necessitate  the  adoption  of  one 
of  three  possible  courses  of  procedure: 

(a)  The  sworn  statements  of  the  interstate  corporations 
must  be  accepted  at  their  face  value  for  a  basis  of  assessment, 
which  would  not  represent  an  equitable  tax  basis  at  best  and 
would  in  effect  put  a  premium  on  dishonesty. 

(b)  Governmental  ag^ts  appointed  for  the  purpose 
would  be  required  to  examine  the  accounts  and  records  of 
each  interstate  corporation  and  judge  each  case  on  its  merits. 
One  need  not  be  an  expert  accoimtant  to  find  the  weak  spots 
in  a  system  which  would  call  for  sound  judgment,  accounting 
ability,  and  sterling  honesty  combined  in  each  member  of  a 
lar^e  bod^^  of  individual  governmental  assessing  agents,  for 
which  positions  few  applicants,  indeed,  would  be  found  who 
possess  all  these  qualifications.  When  we  further  realize  that 
probably  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  entire  business  of  the 
United  States  is  conducted  by  interstate  corporations,  we  get 
a  fairly  good  idea  of  the  stupendous  labor  me  above  process 
would  involve.  The  expense  it  would  necessarily  entail  is  also 
a  factor  not  to  be  overlooked. 

(c)  There  seems  then  only  one  course  open  approach- 
ing closely  the  system  in  vogue  in  Germany  and  other  Euro- 
pean states  of  giving  the  executive  officer  charged  with  col- 
lecting the  tax  power  to  prescribe  a  set  of  elementary  or 
fundamental  rules  of  accounting  to  be  observed  by  all  cor- 
porations subject  to  such  tax. 

That  a  set  of  basic  rules  governing  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  any  and  all  classes  of  commercial  and  indus- 
trial activity  is  possible  of  accomplishment  is  not  open  to 
question;  that  a  competent  body  of  accountants  can  be  re- 
cruited by  the  Federal  Government  for  the  work  of  devising 
such  rules  and  supervising  their  operation  by  the  examining 
of  the  corporations'  attested  annual  income  accoimt  statements 
with  occasional  local  verification  at  a  minimum  expenditure 
of  public  funds  we  know  to  be  feasible;  that  such  an  enact- 
ment and  such  standard  accounting  rules  promulgated  under 
-  its  authority,  no  matter  how  few  and  elementary  they  might 
be  at  the  start,  must  inevitably  lead  to  greater  uniformity  of 
accounts  in  all  directions  and  prove  of  inestimable  value  to 
accountancy  as  a  profession,  is  as  certain  as  that  greater  sta- 
bility in  the  market  value  of  all  securities  would  result  there- 
from with  its  attendant  lessening  of  the  chances  for  stock 
market  panics. 
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Orgtnized  November  14,  19M 
Post  Office  Box  27,  Main  Office,  Washington. 


OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES. 

Elected  at  tbe  annual  meeting  held  Maj  27,  1909,  to  aeire  for  one  jear. 


Officers. 


Le  Grand  Powers,  President.    (Bureau  of  the  Census.) 
Alonzo  Tweedale,  Vice  President.  (Municipal  Building,  D.  C.) 
James  L.  Wilmeth,  Treasurer.     (Treasury  Department.) 
E.  S.  Hobbs,  Secretary.    (Interstate  Commerce  Commission.) 

Standing  Committees. 

The  Chairmen  of  these  committees  are  Trustees,  and  to- 
gether with  the  officers  form  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

EditoriaL 
J.  P.  Muller,  Chairman.    (Interstate  Commerce  Commission.) 

Finance. 
Theo.  L.  De  Land,  Chairman.    (Treasury  Department.) 

Membership. 
C.  W.  Barry,  Chairman.    (War  Department.) 

Lectures  and  Meetings. 

Chairman  to  be  selected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  a 
later  date. 

Library. 

Samuel  J.  Barclay,  Chairman.  (Interstate  Commerce 
Conmiission.) 

Education. 

Noble  Newport  Potts,  Chairman.  (Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor.) 

The  personnd  of  these  conmiittees  wiU  be  published  in 
subsequent  issues  as  soon  as  the  names  are  announced  by  the 
respective  chairmen. 
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OBJECTS  OF  THIS  ORGANIZATION: 

1.  To  unite  in  one  organization  employes  of  the  FederaL 
State  and  Territorial  Governments  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  including  Munici- 
pal Officers  and  employes  of  City  Governments  having  control 
of  or  participation  in  accounting,  including  the  subjects  of 
appointment,  purchase,  and  issue  or  sale,  collecting  and  dis- 
bursing, ezamming  and  auditing,  bookkeeping,  statistical  and 
actuarial  subjects. 

2.  To  encourage  and  facilitate  the  adoption  of  economical, 
expeditious,  progressive,  and  uniform  methods  in  handling  the 
accounting  features  of  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  Government. 

8.  1%  provide  means  for  the  technical  education  and  in- 
dependent study  of  its  members: 

First.  By  promoting  and  encouraging  the  study  and  dis- 
cussion of  questions  of  advanced  and  practical  accounting  and 
adaptations  and  improvement  of  methods. 

Second.  By  orijginating  and  disseminating  original  essays 
and  papers  concerning  the  theory,  law,  and  practice  of  ac- 
counting, and  encouraging  the  expression  of  individual  opinion 
on  controverted  points. 

Third.  By  providing  occasional  addresses  on  particular 
features  of  accounting,  eiuier  governmental  or  commercial,  by 
persons  outside  the  Association  having  expert  technical  knowl- 
edge and  experience. 

Fourth.  By  providing  a  library^  and  a  catalogue  of  the 
works  on  accoimting  and  kindred  subjects  at  present  available 
in  various  local  libraries. 

Fifth.  By  advocating  systematic  instruction  in  accoimt- 
ing and  administration  in  schools  and  colleges. 

MEMBERSHIP: 
The  membership  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  three 
classes,  Associate,  Active,  and  Affiliated. 

1.  Associate  Members:  All  GOvemment  employes  whose 
titles  or  duties  are  those  of  accountant,  actuary,  auditor,  statis- 
tician, bookkeeper,  cashier,  chief  of  division  of  accounts,  comp- 
troller, disbursing  officer,  examiner,  inspector,  law  clerk,  or 
purchaedng  agent,  and  generally  all  those  having  to  do  with 
the  initiation,  approval,  settlement,  audit,  and  record  of  fiscal 
transactions,  as  well  as  the  Government  Examiners  for  Bank- 
ing, Insurance,  Transportation  or  Public  Service  Corpora- 
tions, are  eligible  7or  associate  membership  in  the  Association. 

2.  Active  Members:  Such  persons  as  shall  have  been 
satisfactorily  tested  as  to  their  c[ualifications  shall  become  eligi- 
ble for  active  membership  in  this  Association. 

3.  Affiliated  Members :  Such  persons  as  are,  or  may  have 
been,  in  the  GOvemment  service,  and  are  actively  interested  in 
the  subject  of  accounting,  and  whose  attainments  in  that  line 
are  such  as  to  merit  such  recognition,  are  eligible  for  affiliated 
membership  in  this  Association. 
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Orsanlxed  November  14,  19M 
Post  Office  Box  27,  Main  Office,  Washington 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  MEMBERSHIP. 

All  applications  by  mail,  for  enrollment  as  Active,  Asso- 
ciate or  Affiliated  Member  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary, P.  O.  Box  27,  Main  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  trans- 
mission to  the  respective  committeea 

MEMBERSHIP  DUES. 

payable  annually  in  advance  for 

Active  Membership $5.00 

Associate  Membership 2.00 

Affiliated  Membership 2.00 

including  one  year's  subscription  to  the  Association's  official 
organ.  This  subscription  is  not  compulsory,  and  any  member 
not  wishing  to  be  served  with  the  magazine,  may  retain  mem- 
bership by  deducting  $1.50  p.  a.  from  his  assessment,  contrib- 
uting to  the  General  Fund  of  the  Association  only. 

METHOD  OF  COLLECTING  DUES. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  members  of  the  Association 
of  American  Government  Accountants,  employed  in  the  De- 
partmental Service  at  Washington,  D.  C,  messengers  will  be 
employed  by  the  secretary  to  deliver  at  the  various  Offices  after 
June  1, 1909,  due  bills  properly  signed  by  him,  the  messengers 
being  authorized  to  receive  face  value  in  checfa  or  currency. 

MEMBERSHIP  ROLL. 

This  issue  of  The  Government  Accountant  goes  to  press 
prior  to  June  25„  1909,  the  date  set  for  the  June  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  hence  all  applications  for  membership  re- 
ceived since  May  31, 1909,  and  passed  at  the  June  meeting  will 
be  published  in  the  Jidy  issue. 
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Obituary 

Two  deaths  during  the  past  month  have  occurred  in  the 
membership  of  the  As»)ciation  of  American  Qt>vemment  Ac- 
countants. Both  men  were  charter  members  and  had  always 
been  loyal  supporters  of  the  Association. 

Col.  A.  C.  Caine,  who  died  June  15,  was  formerly  dis- 
bursing clerk  in  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  was  well 
known  in  all  the  executive  departments. 

Joseph  Ninmio,  Jr.,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  also  June 
15,  was  an  affiliated  member,  having  severed  his  connection 
with  active  departmental  life,  and  was  formerly  at  the  head 
of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  at  one  time  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, and  now  a  part  of  the  organization  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  where  he  had  charge  of  the 
compilation  of  trade  and  commerce  statistics  —  domestic  and 
foreign. 

The  Association  will  honor  the  memory  of  these  men  as 
pioneers  in  the  establishment  of  an  organization  which  they 
justly  believed  would  be  the  means  of  increasing  the  useful- 
ness of  themselves  and  others  in  the  same  sphere  of  activity. 


Association  of  Goveniment  Disbursing  Officers 

GEORGE  W.  EVANS,  President 
SCOTT  NESBIT,  Secretary-Treasurer 

Address  all  commanlcatlous  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer,   in  care   of  Goast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Washington,  D.  O. 

OBJECT: 

The  object  of  this  organization  is  to  increase  and  better 
enjoy  social  relationship  fetween  the  members  and  by  mutual 
help  or  advise  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  individual  as  a 
responsible  officer  of  the  United  States  Government. 

MEMBERSHIP  QUALIFICATIONS 

Any  bonded  officer  of  the  United  States  Government 
whose  annual  disbursements  reach  or  exceed  One  Hundred 
Thousand  Dollars  is  eligible  to  membership. 
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National  Association  of  Gomptrolleis  and 
Accounting  Officers 

Orsanlxed  February  14,  19M 

Office  of  the  Secretaryt  28#  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  Rooms  155-157 

OFFICERS,  1909-1910. 

Alonzo  Tweedale,  Presadent,  Auditor  District  of  Columbia, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Howard  C.  Beck,  First  Vice-President,  Public  Accountant, 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Bichard  M.  Chapman,  Secretary,  Certified  Public  Accountant, 

Department  of  Finance,  New  York  City. 
8.  M.  Wilhite,  Treasurer,  ComptroUer,  Louisville,  Ky. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS,  1909-1910. 

Frederick  W.  Carey,  Auditor,  Sacramento,  CaL 

William  McK.  Evans,  Accountant,  Kichmond,  Va. 

W.  S.  McCormick,  Comptroller,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Harry  B.  Henderson,  State  Examiner,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

C.  O.  Lobeck,  Comptroller,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Edward  E.  Phelps,  Chief  Accountant,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Edward  Stetson  Griffing,  Comptroller,  New  Bocnelle,  N.  Y. 

OBJECTS  OF  TEE  ASSOCIATION: 

"The  consideration  of  improved  methods  of  public  finance 
and  the  extension  of  the  movement  for  the  installation  of  a 
uniform  system  of  State  and  municipal  accounting  and  re- 
orting  throughout  the  United  States,  and  the  promotion  of 
legislation  towards  these  ends." 

MEMBERSHIP  QUALIFICATIONS. 


I 


"All  comptrollers,  auditors  or  other  accoimting  or  fiscal 
officers  of  cities,  counties  and  States  in  the  United  States  shall 
be  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Association.  Accountants 
regularly  engaged  in  State  and  municipal  accoimting  shall  also 
be  eligible  to  membership." 

"Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  bound 
volume  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  or  other  conventions 
of  the  Association,  and  to  all  bulletins  or  other  special  publica- 
tions issued  by  the  Association  for  the  information  and  bene- 
fit of  its  members." 

The  cost  of  membership  in  the  Association  is  Ten  Dollars 
per  annum. 
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It  is  the  earnest  wish  of  its  officers  that  there  may  be  en- 
rolled as  members  the  fiscal  and  accounting  officers  of  all  cities 
and  States  through  the  country.  A  lar^e  and  representative 
membership  would  be  a  powerful  factor  m  the  shaping  of  leg- 
islation on  municipal  accounting  and  a  ^reat  aid  to  uie  Gk)y- 
emment  in  its  work  of  compiling  mimicipal  statistics,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  benefits  to  individual  members  through  the  in- 
terchange of  methods  and  experiences  in  handling  problems  of 
municipal  finance. 

By  reason  of  the  fact  that  all  public  fiscal  and  accounting 
officers  are  ex-officio  eligible  to  membership,  and  their  active 
support  and  cooperation  in  the  objects  of  the  Association  is  suf- 
ficient to  identi^  them  therewith,  the  formalities  of  admission 
which  attach  to  close  societies  do  not  apply  to  this  Association, 
which  in  all  other  respects  is  as  fully  organized  as  its  purposes 
demand. 

Inasmuch  as  its  aims  and  efforts  are  directly  in  the  line  of 
official  duty,  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  every  accounting  and 
fiscal  officer  whose  heart  is  in  his  work  and  who  feels  an  in- 
terest in  the  development  of  administrative  and  accounting 
efficiency  will  regard  it  as  part  of  his  official  duty  to  ally  him- 
self with  the  movement  and  attend  the  annuiu  conventions 
whenever  circumstances  permit  of  his  doing  so. 

So  many  cities  throughout  the  country  are  now  on  the  eve 
of  a  radical  revision  of  their  accounting  systems  and  proce- 
dure as  to  constitute  almost  a  general  movement  in  that  direc- 
tion. New  York's  present  undertaking  in  this  direction  points 
to  a  line  of  endeavor  which  will  eventually  reach  every  munici- 
pal corporation  of  any  ma^nitude^  and  while  current  discus- 
sions concerning  the  respective  merits  of  time-honored  methods 
and  of  the  new  expedients  in  course  of  evolution  bring  together 
conflicting  schools  of  theory  and  practice,  it  would  seem  that 
the  interest  of  every  public  accounting  officer  demands  his  pres- 
ence at  such  deliberations  as  these  annual  conventions  afford,  to 
see  and  learn  the  history  that  is  making,  and  to  broaden  his 
views  upon  matters  that  may  soon  come  before  him  for  judg- 
ment and  determination,  ana  possibly  at  an  imexpected  time. 

Communications  for  admission  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretary,  and  should  state  fully  name  and  official  title  of  appli- 
cant. Notices  and  programmes  of  all  future  conferences  will 
be  transmitted  to  each  enrolled  member  about  sixty  days  before 
the  date  set. 
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Accountants*  Association  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Gommissioii 

Orcuiized  May  S,  1M« 
1311  G  Street  N.  W.,  Waafalnston,  D.  C. 


OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES. 

Bleeted  at  the  anxiiial  meeting  held  April  12,  1909»  to  ferye  for  one  jear. 

OFFICERS. 

Fred  W.  Sweney,  President. 

Bussell  H.  Snead,  Vice-President 

Arnold  C.  Hansen,  Secretary. 

Edward  D.  Myers,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Walter  V.  Wilson,  Treasurer. 

Charles  V.  Bumside,  Assistant  Treasurer. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Eoiecutwe. 

Clifton  F.  Balch,  Chairman.      George  M.  Curtia 
Walter  E.  Burleigh.  W.  C.  Sanford. 

Program. 

David  E.  Brown,  Chairman. 
John  Cruickshank.  August  G.  Gutheim. 

Gaston  C.  Hand.  George  S.  Seymour. 

Eniertairvrnent. 

S.  L.  Lupton,  Chairman. 
Lewis  A.  BelL  William  P.  Bird. 

C.  V.  Conover.  Frank  M.  Swacker. 

OBJECT: 

The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  the  discussion  of 
topics  of  common  interest,  the  promotion  of  e£Eiciency  and 
sociability  amon^  members  and  such  other  objects  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

MEMBERSHIP: 

The  active  membership  of  this  Association  shall  be  con- 
fined to  Examiners,  or  other  persons  of  a  grade  equivalent  to 
Examiners,  who  are  employed  in  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and 
Accounts. 

Any  employee  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
may  be  elected  to  honorary  membership. 
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The  Following   Leading   Articles  Have   Appeared    In 

'XlK  Governmem  JKcountant" 

(Back  numbers  may  be  obtained  at  ten  (10)  cents  per  copy) 

I 

MAY,    1907. 
JuriBdiction  of  the  Accounting  Officers  of  the  Treasury. 

By  Walter  W.  Warwick,  LL.  M.,  Chief  Law  Cleric  In  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Treasury. 

Relations  which  should  Exist  between  Administrative  and  Accounting  Officers. 

By   Robert   8.    Person.    Auditor   for   the   Interior   Department. 

Accounting  from  an  Administrative  Standpoint. 

By   F.    H.    Newell,    Director,    U.    8.    Reclamation    Service. 

The  Accounting  Offices — Their  Proper  Administration. 

By   Hon.   William  B.   Andrews,   Auditor   for   the   Treasury   Department. 

JUNE,    1907. 
Analytical  and  Statistical  Bookkeeping. 

By  Dr.   Le  Grand  Powers,   Chief  Statistician  of  the  Census. 

Cost  Keeping. 

By  N.   B.  Webster,  Jr.,  LL.   M..   C  P.  A. 

Foundry  Costs. 

By  William  Francis  Russell,   with   Ounn,   Richards   A  Co. 

JULY,    1907. 
The  Law  of  Evidence  Applied  to  Government  Accounting. 

By  Judse  B.  F.  Harrah,  Law  Clerk  In  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury. 

Treasury  Bookkeeping. 

By  Harry  C.   L.ewls,   Deputy  Auditor  of  the  Isthmian   Canal   Commission. 

AUGUST,    1907. 
The  Interpretation  and  Construction  of  Statutes. 

By  Mr.  N.  H.  Thompson,  Law  Clerk  In  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury. 

Our  National  Treasury. 

By  Hon.  W.  B.  Andrews,  Auditor  for  the  Treasury  Department. 

SEPTEMBER,    1907. 
Assembling  Checks  and  Vouchers  and  the  Verification  of  Disbursing  Officers' 
Balances. 

By  8.  R.  Jacobs,  LL.  M.,  Chief  of  Division,  Office  of  the  Auditor  of  the  State  and  other 
Departments. 

Rates  of  Interest  Realized  by  Investors  in  United  States  Bonds. 

By  Mr.  Theodore  L.  De  Land.  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Association 
of  American   Qovemment   Accountants. 

Standardizing  Governmental  Accounts. 

By  Le  Grand  Powers,   Chief   Statistician,   Bureau  of  the   Census. 

OCTOBER,    1907. 
The  Law  of  Contracts. 

By   John    Mason   Brown.    LL.B.,    Law    Clerk   In   the    Office   of    the    Comptroller   of   the 
Treasury. 

DECEMBER,    1907. 
Government  Supervision  of  Railway  Accounts. 

By    Professor    Henry    C.    Adams,    In    charge    of    Statistics    and    Accounts,    Interstate 
Comxnerce    Commission. 

Advertising  and  Statutory  Contracts. 

By  L.  H.  Mattlngly,  LL.  M.,  Bxpert  Accountant  In  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury. 

Books  on  Accountancy  and  Business  at  the  Public  Library  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By    George    F.    Bowerman,    Librarian,    Public    Library,    Washington,    D.    C. 

JANUARY,    1908. 
The  Preparation  of  Suits  for  the   Recovery  of  Balances  Due  to  and  from  the 
United  States. 

By   W.    W.    Scott,    Law    Clerk   In   the    Office   of    the    Auditor   of    the    State   and    other 
Departments. 
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The  Fee  Sjrstem  of  Compensating  Public  Officers. 

By  James  F.  Kilffore,  Law  Clerk  in  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasnry. 

A  National  Clearing  House  Bank. 

By  Hon.   Charles  H.   Treat,   Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 

FEBRUARY,    1908. 
Traveling  Expense  Accounts. 

By  L.  O.  Robblns,  LL.  M.,  Office  of  the  Auditor  for  the  State  and  other  Departments. 

Assignments  of  Claims  Upon  the  United  States. 

By  R.  Li.  Qolze.  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar.  and  Law  Clerk  in  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Treasury. 

Uniform  Municipal  Accounting  and  Reporting. 

By  Clinton,  Rorers  Woodruff,    Secretary  of   the  National   Municipal   League. 

MARCH,    1908. 
Publicity  of  Corporation  Business^ 

By   Dr.   B.   Dana   Durand.    Deputy   Commissioner   of   Corporations. 

The  Mechanics  of  Construction  Cost-Keeping. 

By  V.  G.  Croissant  of  the  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service 

APRIL,    1908. 
The  Best  Method  of  Treating  Government  Paper. 

By  Hon.  A.  L.  Lawshe,  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  QeneraL 

MAY,    1908. 
Depreciation  in  Commercial  and  Governmental  Business  and  Accounting. 

By  Dr.   Le  Grand  Powers.  Chief  Statistician,   Bureau  of   the  Census. 

The  Degree  of  Efficiency  and  Integrity  Found  in  Government  Work. 

By   Norman   B.   Webster,    Accountant,    U.    S.    Reclamation   Service. 

JUNE,    1908. 
The  Disbursing  Office:  Its  Operation  and  Records. 

By  William  L.  Soleau,  Disbursin«r  Clerk,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

A  Quarter  of  a  Century  of  the  Merit  System.  v 

By   Theodore   L.    De   Land.    Examiner,    Treasury   Department. 

JULY,    1908. 

The  Routine  of  Making  Deposits  into  and  Obtaining  Advances  from  the  U.  S. 
Treasury. 

By  M.  J.  O'Reilly,  of  the  Division  of  Bookkeeping  and  Warrants,  Treasury  Department 

Liquidated  Damages. 

By    Georse    Johannes.    Chief    Clerk,    Office    of    the    Disbursing    Clerk.    Department    of 
Commerce  and  Labor. 

Mechanical  Accounting  Devices. 

By  Dr.   Le  Grand  Powers.  Chief  Statistician,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Currency  and  the  National  Banks. 

By  Willis  J.  Fowler,  Deputy  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

AUGUST,    1908. 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Terminology. 

By  Dr.  Le  Grand  Powers  and  B.  F.  Harrah. 

Primer  on  Cost-Keeping  in  Government  Work. 

By  Norman  B.  Webster,  Jr.,  and  others. 

Discretion. 

By  B.   F.  Harrah.  Law  Clerk.  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury. 

SEPTEMBER,    1908. 
The  Administrative  Significance  of  a  Municipal  Balance  Sheet 

By   Dr.    F.    A.    Cleveland.    Technical   Director.    Bureau    of   Municipal    Research    of   New 
York  City. 

The  Budget  as  an  Instrument  of  Financial  Control. 

By  Dr.  William  H.  Allen.  Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  of  New  York 
City. 

The  Significance  of  Fund  Accounting. 

By  Richard  M.  Chapman,  C.  P.  A.,  Department  of  Finance,  New  York  City. 

A  Model  Municipal  Balance  Sheet 

By  Dr.  Le  Grand  Powers.  Chief  Statistician,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

OCTOBER,    1908. 
The  Accounting  Ssrstem  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Alonzo  Tweedale.  Auditor  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Purchase  of  Supplies  for  the  U.  S.  Battleship  Cruise  Around  the  World. 

By  Oeorfire  P.  Dyer,  Paymaster,  U.   S.   Navy. 
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TO  EXECUTE  YOUR  ORDERS  AT 

LOWEST  POSSIBLE 
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An  Extraordinary  Offer 


With  every  yearly  subscription  to  THE  BOOK-KEEPER  you  can 
have  your  choice  of  the  following  mammoth  book  offers: 

OFFER  NUMBER  ONE 

The  Ajnerican  Business  and  Acconnting  Encyclopaedia  (in  4  Vol- 
umes), containing  over  1,100  pages  of  solid  business  rules,  methods  and 
systems.  This  work  has  never  before  sold  for  less  than  $10.00,  and  may 
be  secured  for  only 

$370 
including  a  year's  subscription  to  THE  BOOK-KEEPER. 


OFFER  NUMBER  TWO 

A  Complete  Business  Library,  including  Commercial  Correspond- 
ence, Sales  Promotion,  The  Credit  Man  and  His  Woi-k,  Manufacturing 
Cost.  This  entire  library  has  always  sold  for  $8.00,  and  now  can  be 
secured  for  only 

$2.55 
inchuling  a  year's  subscription  to  THE  BOOK-KEEPER. 


First  come,  first  served;  so  get  in  your  order  early. 


The  Business  Man's  Publishing  Go^  Ltd. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  09  W.  Foi-t  and  Wayne  Sts.,  Mich. 
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An  Attorney's  View  of  Government  Contracts 

BY  GEORGE  A.  KING 


Naval  Accounting 

BY  CHARLES  CONRAD 


The  Development  of  the  Voicen Writing  System 

BY  HERMON  C.  METCALF 
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LEARN  BYMAIL 

BE  A  /? 


$2,500-$10,000  ACCORDING  TO  ABILITY 
The  Only  Professions 
In  Which  the  Demand  Exceeds  the  Supply. 

Cost  Aceoimtins  is  now  for  the  flrst  time  cry  a- 
tallzed  by  ua  Into  teaching  form  by  mail,  afford- 
ing a  new  and  highly  paid  calling  for  Book- 
keepers and  Accountants  of  every  grade.  Our 
course  represents  the  practical  experience  of  40 
years  of  one  of  the  ablest  Coat  Accountants  and 
Systematizers  In  the  world.  Tou  can  take  it  In 
spare  hours  without  Interfering  with  present 
occupation  or  loss  of  Income. 

Certifled  Pnblks  Aocoiuitaiicjr  is  recognlied 
now  everywhere  as  a  profession,  same  as  Medi- 
cine and  Law.  We  teach  you  in  your  spare  hours 
to  pass  C.  P.  A.  Elimination,  fitting  you  for 
practice  anywhere.  Our  cpurse  of  Mail  Instruc- 
tion was  prepared  and  Is  taught  practically  by 
Cr-***--*  »..wii^  Accountants  and  Lawyers  of 
hi  in  New  York. 

m*  Theory  of  Aceoimta,  PrMtl- 
ca  Andldnk,    Commerdsil    Law, 

all  r  and  Badness  Praetlce. 

II  in  either  Course,  being  aided 
by    .^„ ..idividual   suggestion   and   criti- 
cism.    We  OUARAMTEB  their  practicability. 
Write   for   Booklet   T. 

UNIVERSAL  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE,  Inc.,  Dept.  T.  I 
,  27-29  East  22d  Street,  New  York. 


TELEPHONE  MAIN  7110 


The 

Washington  Loose  Leaf  COs 


Factory  and  Main  Office 

HUTCHINS  BUILDING 

Cor.  (Oth  and  D  Sts,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Coo$e  Leaf  Devices  for  any  Purpose 

Blank  Books 
Paper  Ruling       Special  Printing 


The  Accurate    Figuring  Machine    Duplex  Model 


adds,    subtracts,    multiplies    and    divides    with 
mechanical    accuracy.     Simple    to    learn,    easy 
to  operate,  saves  from  one-half  to  five-sixths 
of  the  time  spent  in  mental  calculation.     As 
necessary  and  .economical  in  the  average  busi- 
ness office  as  the  typewriter. 
From  87  to  406  Comptometers  are  used  by  Western  Electric  Co.,  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.,  U.  S.  Navy  and  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  because  the  Comptometer  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  speediest,   the  most  durable  and   the  most   satisfactory 
mechanical  calculator  ever  made. 

May  we  submit  to  you  the  absolute  proof  that  the  Comptometer  will  save 
you  both  time  and  money? 

Let  us  send  you  a  book  about  it,  or  send  you  a  Comptometer  at  once  on 
free  trial,  express  paid,  U.  S.  or  Canada. 

FELT  &  TARRANT  MFG.  CO^  842  N.  Paulina  Su,  Chicago,  IIL 


Please  mention  The  Government  Accountant  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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National  Association  of  GomptroUers  and  Accounting 

Officers 

Office  of  the  Secretary,  280  Brosdway,  Rooms  155-157 

OFFICERS,  I909-I9IO. 

Alonzo  Twecdalc,  President,  Auditor  District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Howard  C.  Beck,  First  Vice-President,  Public  Accountant,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Richard  M.  Chapman,  Secretary,  Certified  Public  Accountant,  Department  of  Finance, 

New  York  City. 
S.  M.  Wllhitc,  Treasurer,  Comptroller,  Louisville,  Ky. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS,  1909-19x0. 

Frederick  W.  Carey,  Auditor,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

William  McK.  Evans,  Accountant,  Richmond,  Va. 

W.  S.  McCormick,  Comptroller,  Duluth,  Minn. 

C.  O.  Lobeck,  Comptroller,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Edward  E.  Phelps,  Chief  Accountant,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

J.  H.  Hansbrough,  ComproUer,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Edward  Stetson  Griffing,  ComproUer,  New  Rochellc,  N.  Y. 

New  Yoek,  July  15,  1909. 
To  Municipal  and  State  Comptrollers  and  Accounting  Officers: 

Dear  Sir:  The  following  communication  is  one  deserving  your  close  attention 
and  deliberate  consideration,  as  it  relates  to  matters  identified  with  your  official  per- 
formance and  the  broadest  possibilities  that  attach  to  your  public  functions. 

The  financial  administration  of  municipalities,  comprehending  not  only  the  laws 
of  procedure  and  evidence  but  also  the  principles  of  accounting,  the  clarity  of  report- 
ing, and  the  innumerable  expedients  for  exercising  control  and  realizing  efficiency  in 
the  conduct  of  public  office,  are  fast  assuming  the  characteristics  of  a  science,  and 
call  for  organization  to  properly  clear  the  growing  mass  of  intelligence  that  is  now 
being  directed  to  this  field  of  human  endeavor. 

The  National  Association  of  Comptrollers  and  Accounting  Officers  will  hold  its 
fifth  annual  Convention  in  New  York  in  June,  1910,  and  it  is  the  purpose  to  have  as 
large  and  representative  a  gathering  as  a  timely  announcement  and  earnest  invitation 
to  join  the  Association  will  induce. 

At  the  fourdi  annual  Convention  held  last  June  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  the  large  num- 
ber of  cities  rejkresented  and  the  highly  interesting  and  serviceable  nature  of  the 
information  obtained — upon  the  subjects  of  taxes,  budgets,  funds,  debt  service,  and 
other  municipal  problems — ^by  all  who  attended  so  emphasized  the  value  of  such  delib- 
erations and  the  importance  of  having  all  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States  join 
in  realizing  its  advantages,  that  the  constitution  was  amended  to  provide  a  greater 
permanency  of  organization  by  extending  the  membership  to  States,  cities  and  counties, 
instead,  as  heretofore,  constituting  it  one  of  individuals  only,  with  the  attendant  neces- 
sity of  re-establishing  the  relationship  with  every  change  in  the  personnel  of  official- 
dom. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  you  to  take  the  necessary  measures  to  have  the 
0ty  of  which  you  are  the  chief  fiscal  officer  join  this  Association,  constituting  yourself 
and  such  of  your  deputies  and  auditors  as  you  may  delegate,  and  your  and  their  suc- 
cessors in  office,  the  representatives  of  your  city  at  future  conferences,  in  accordance 
with  the  outline  of  the  purposes  and  procedure,  that  this  communication  is  transmitted 
to  you. 

Your«  truly, 

Richard  M.  Chapman,  Secretary, 
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SPEOAL  COMMUNICATION 
*        To  the  Financial  and  Accounting  Officers  of 
States  and  Municipalities. 

The  National  Association  of  Co^^>t^olle^s  and  Accounting  Officers  was  organized 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  February  14,  1906,  through  the  initiative  of  Hon.  Samuel  B. 
Williams,  at  that  time  City  Comptroller  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  issued  a  call  for 
a  meeting  of  fiscal  officers  of  cities  in  connection  with  the  conference  of  such  officials 
called  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  on  the  subject  of  uniform  municipal  accounting. 
A  temporary  organization  was  effected  pending  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  and 
the  election  of  officers  thereunder. 

The  Association  assembled  in  its  first  annual  meeting  at  Chicago,  September  26 
and  27,  1906.  at  which  time  a  permanent  organization  was  formed  and  a  constitution 
adopted. 

CONSTITUTION, 
As  subsequently  amended 


ARTICLE  I. 


This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the  National  Association  of  Comp- 
trollers and  Accounting  Officers. 

ARTICLE  II. 

The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  the  consideration  of  improved 
methods  of  pubHc  finance  and  the  extension  of  the  movement  for  the  installa- 
tion of  a  uniform  system  of  State  and  Municipal  Accounting  and  Reporting 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  the  promotion  of  legislation  towards  these 
ends. 

ARTICLE  III. 

There  shall  be  eight  divisions  of  the  United  States  for  the  operations 
of  this  Association,  to  be  known  respectively  as  the  New  E-ngland,  Eastern, 
Southeastern,  Southern,  Central,  Northwestern,  Mountain,  and  Pacific  Sec- 
tions, the  territory  in  each  of  which  shall  be  such  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Association. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

All  Comptrollers,  Auditors,  or  other  accounting  or  fiscal  officers  o^  cities, 
counties  and  states  in  the  United  States,  or  the  cities,  counties  or  states  of 
which  such  individuals  are  officers,  shall  be  eligible  to  membership  in  this 
Association.  Accountants  regularly  engaged  in  state  and  municipal  account- 
ing shall  also  be  eligible  to  membership;  members  who  may  discontinue  in 
public  service  may  continue  their  membership  if  they  desire. 

ARTICLE  V. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  diall  consist  of  a  President,  eight  Vice- 
Presidents,  a  Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer,  who  shall  be  chosen  at  each  annual 
conference.  The  duties  of  the  officers  shall  be  such  as  usually  devolve  upon 
such  officers,  the  eight  Vice-Presidents  being  chosen  one  from  each  section 
provided  by  Article  III.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Vice-Presidents  to  actively 
further  the  work  of  the  Association  embraced  within  their  sections,  and  to 
arrange  for  conferences  from  time  to  time  of  the  membership  therein;  also 
to  select  one  of  their  number  who  shall  be  called  First  Vice-President,  and 
who  shall,  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  preside  at  meetings. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

The  dues  for  membership  in  the  Association  shall  be  Ten  Dollars  per 
annum,  and  no  member  in  arrears  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Association. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  bound  volume  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  annual  or  other  conventions  of  the  Association,  and  to  all 
bulletins  or  other  special  publications  issued  by  the  Association  for  the  inform- 
ation and  benefit  of  its  members. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

All  moneys  received  from  dues  or  other  sources  shall  be  paid  to  the 
Secretary,  who  shall  turn  the  same  over  to  the  Treasurer  monthly,  and  no 
moneys  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  except  upon  the  warrant  of  the  Secre- 
tary drawn  on  the  Treasurer  and  countersigned  by  the  President. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

The  Secretary  shall  receive  such  salary  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  de- 
termined by  the  Executive  Committee,  which  committee  shall  consist  of  the 
officers  of  the  Association.  The  President  shall  have  power  to  appoint  from 
time  to  time  such  sub-committees  as  may  be  deemed  expedient  for  tiie  advance- 
ment and  management  of  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  X. 

This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
members  present  at  any  annual  convention,  provided  that  diirty  days*  notice 
of  the  amendment  proposed  shall  have  been  given  to  each  member. 

All  cities  enrolling  prior  to  the  next  Convention  will  pay  the  annual  dues  of  Ten 
Dollars,  as  provided  by  the  Constitution.  Thereafter  the  annual  dues  will  be  charged 
according  to  population,  and  each  city  may  send  as  many  representatives  as  the  magni- 
tude of  its  organization  and  the  range  of  its  inquiry  may  suggest 

Ihe  following  amendment  to  Article  VI  of  the  Constitution  will  be  submitted  for 
adoption  either  in  modified  form  or  as  here  proposed,  viz : 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENT, 

ARTICLE  VI. 

The  annual  dues  for  membership  in  the  Association  shall  be  as  follows: 
States,  counties,  professional  accountants,  and  ex-officials,  Ten  Dollars;  cities 
with  a  population  of  ten  thousand  and  under,  Ten  Dollars ;  cities  with  a  popu- 
lation of  over  ten  thousand  and  less  than  twenty-five  thousand,  Fifteen  Dol- 
lars; cities  with  a  population  of  over  twenty-five  thousand  and  less  than  fifty 
thousand,  Twenty  Dollars;  cities  with  a  population  of  over  fifty  thousand  and 
less  than  one  hundred  thousand.  Twenty-five  Dollars;  cities  with  a  popula- 
tion of  over  one  hundred  thousand  and  less  than  two  hundred  thousand. 
Thirty  Dollars ;  cities  with  a  population  of  over  two  htmdred  thousand.  Thirty- 
five  Dollars.  Members  in  arrears  for  dues  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Association. 

PRELIMINARY  ARGUMENT. 


So  many  cities  throughout  the  country  are  now  on  the  eve  of  a  radical  revision 
of  their  accounting  systems  and  procedure  as  to  constitute  almost  a  general  movement 
in  that  direction.  New  York's  present  undertaking  in  this  direction  points  to  a  line 
of  endeavor  which  will  eventually  reach  every  municipal  corporation  of  any  magnitude, 
and  while  current  discussions  concerning  the  respective  nierits  of  time-honored 
methods  and  of  the  new  expedients  in  course  of  evolution  bring  together  conflicting 
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schools  of  theory  and  practice,  it  would  seem  that  the  interest  of  every  municipality 
demands  the  presence  of  its  accounting  officers  at  such  deliberations  as  these  annual 
conventions  afford,  to  see  and  learn  the  history  that  is  making,  and  to  broaden  their 
views  upon  matters  that  may  soon  come  before  them  for  judgment  and  determinatioQ, 
and  possibly  at  an  unexpected  time. 

The  comptrollers,  treasurers,  auditors,  accountants,  and  all  fiscal  officers  upon 
whom  devolves  the  designing,  supervision  or  direction  of  the  financial  and  accounting 
processes  incident  to  the  state,  city  and  county  governments  are  therefore  cordially 
invited  to  become  ex-offido  members  of  this  Association  by  taking  the  necessary 
measures  to  enroll  their  respective  cities,  and  the  presence  of  so  many  as  are  able  to 
leave  their  official  duties  is  urgently  desired  at  the  next  conference,  which  will  be  held 
in  New  York,  June  9,  10  and  11,  1910. 

PRO  FORMA  ORDINANCE 

to  be  passed  by  cities  enrolling  as  members  of  the  Association,  signed  by  the 
Mayor,  Common  Council,  Board  of  Aldermen,  or  whatever  local  body  may 
be  the  constituted  authority  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  such  measure. 

To  the 

(Legislature,  Common  Council,  Board  of) 
(Aldermen,  or  Supervisors.  ) 

The  National  Association  of  (Comptrollers  and  Accounting  Officers  has  for  the 
past  four  years  brought  together  at  annual  conventions  the  accounting  and  fiscal 
officers  of  cities,  counties  and  States,  to  consider  the  improved  methods  of  public 
finance  and  the  promotion  of  legislation  toward  this  end,  and  the  extension  of  the 
movement  for  the  installation  of  a  uniform  system  of  Municipal  Accounting  and 
Reporting  throughout  the  United  States,  which  purpose  (largely  aided  by  the  Census 
Bureau  at  Washington  through  its  special  bureaus  and  the  reports  thereof)  merits 
the  hearty  support  and  co-operation  of  every  state,  county  and  city. 

The  moderate  expense  consequent  upon  membership  in  said  Association  is  amply 
justified  by  the  benefit  to  be  secured  through  the  technical  discussions  consequent  upon 
the  bringing  together  at  said  annual  conventions  those  most  directly  interested  and 
familiar  with  the  every  day  carrying  on  of  the  vitally  important  public  fiscal  responsi- 
bilities now  nK>re  than  ever  the  subject  of  popular  scrutiny  and  discussion,  and  through 
the  published  proceedings  thereof  and  the  special  bulletins  uttered  from  time  to  time. 

We,  the  undersigned,  fully  believing  that  a  direct  benefit  will  be  derived  from  our 

(State,  county,  city  or  town)   being  represented  in  the  National 

Association  of  Comptrollers  and  Accounting  Officers,  respectfully  recommend  the  adop- 
tion of  the  following  law,  ordinance,  or  by-law. 


Resolved,  That (State,  county,  city  or  town)  hereby 

becomes  a  member  of  said  National  Association  of  Comptrollers  and  Account- 
ing Officers;  that  the  Comptroller,  Treasurer,  Auditor,  and  all  other  account- 
ing and  fiscal  officers  of  this  City,  and  their  successors  in  office,  be  hereby 

made  eligible  for  enrollment  in  said  Association  tis  representatives  of 

(State,  county,  city  or  town)  and  that  sufficient  funds  be 

annually  appropriated  or  otherwise  provided  under  proper  authority  to  pay 
the  dues  required  by  said  Association,  and  the  necessary  subsistence  and  trav- 
elling expenses  of  such  of  the  City  officials  as  may  attend  its  annual  Conven- 
tions from  year  to  year. 

A  certified  copy  of  this  Resolution,  when  adopted  or  approved,  together  with  the 
names  of  the  officials  delegated  thereunder  and  membership  dues  of  Ten  Dollars,  to 
be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Comptrollers  and 


Accounting  Officers. 


280  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Rooms  155,  157  and  159. 


RICHARD  M.  CHAPMAN,  C.  P.  A., 

Secretary. 
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Governmeiit  Contracts 

Bt  Obobob  a.  Kino>  Attorney  at  Law. 
<Afi  Address  delivered  before  the  Aaeooiaiion  of  American  Oovemment  AooountanU,) 

INTBODVaiOKT. 

It  has  often  been  laid  down  by  the  courts  that  the  rules 
for  the  construction  of  Government  contracts  are  in  general 
the  same  as  for  contracts  between  individuals.  Thus  Chi^ 
Justice  Waite,  in  an  opinion  delivered  on  an  appeal  from  the 
Court  of  Claims,  said : 

"The  United  States,  when  they  contract  with  their 
citizens,  are  controlled  by  the  same  laws  that  govern  the 
citizen  in  that  behalf.  All  obligations  which  would  be 
implied  arainst  citizens  under  the  same  circumstances  will 
be  implied  against  them."  (United  States  v.  Bostvncky  94 
U.  S.,  53,  66.) 

So,  too,  in  another  case  decided  about  the  same  time,  the 
court  said: 

"In  these  cases,  and  many  others  that  might  be  cited, 
the  rules  of  law  applicable  to  individuals  were  applied 
to  the  United  States.  Here  the  basis  of  the  liabihty  in- 
sisted upon  is  an  implied  contract  by  which  they  might 
well  become  bound  in  virtue  of  their  corporate  character. 
Their  sovereignty  is  in  no  wise  involved.^  (United  States 
v.  State  Bank,  96  U.  S.,  30,  36.) 

While  these  statements  are  imdoubtedly  true  and  the 
courts  apply  the  general  principles  of  contract  law,  so  far  as 
it  is  practicable  to  do  so,  to  Grovemment  contracts,  yet  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  such  contracts  are  so  different  in  many 
respects  from  those  of  private  contracts,  that  a  special  set  of 
rules  has  grown  up  for  the  construction  of  Government  con- 
tracts. 
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Th>e  Government  Accountant. 

It  is  singular  to  what  a  small  extent  the  provisions  so 
largely  found  in  Government  contracts  are  required  or  even 
regulated  by  statute.  There  is  very  little  statutory  provision 
in  regard  to  Government  contracts  beyond  the  general  re- 
quirements for  advertisement  before  letting,  for  bonds  for  the 
performance  of  contracts,  against  exceecung  the  appropria- 
tions applicable,  against  assignment  of  contracts,  for  eight 
hours'  labor  on  certain  contracts,  and  the  like.  The  provisions 
so  generally  found  in  Government  contracts  are  as  various  as 
the  ingenuity  or  fancy  of  the  officers  drawing  them  could 
dictate. 

Section  3744  of  the  Revised  Statutes  provides  that  con- 
tracts of  the  War,  Navy  and  Interior  Departments  shall  be 
in  writing,  but  provides  no  particular  form  for  the  writing  or 
specification  of  what  its  provisions  shall  be  beyond  the  require- 
ment that  it  shall  be  signed  by  the  contracting  parties  with 
their  names  at  the  end  thereor.  The  Supreme  Court,  many 
years  ago,  decided  that  this  provision  is  mandatory,  and  that 
any  contract  which  does  not  comply  with  its  terms  is  void. 
{Clark  V.  United  States,  95  U.  S.,  539;  South  Boston  Iron 
Company  v.  United  States,  118  U.  S.,  37).  Where,  however, 
the  contractor  has,  in  good  faith,  parted  with  his  goods  on  the 
strength  of  an  informal  contract,  he  is  entitled  to  be  paid  for 
them  and  the  Government  cannot  plead  the  failure  to  put  the 
contract  in  writing  as  required  by  this  section,  as  against  his 
claim  for  the  value  of  the  goods.  (United  States  v.  Andrews, 
207  U.  S.,  229.) 

INSPBCTTION  BY  ENGINEER. 

A  provision  found  in  alinost  every  contract  with  the 
Grovemment  for  the  construction  of  any  engineering  work  of 
importance,  of  any  large  building,  or  the  ftimishing  of  sup- 
plies to  any  extent,  is  one  conferring  upon  the  engmeer,  the 
architect,  or  the  inspecting  officer,  as  the  case  may  oe,  certain 
very  lai^e  powers  involving  generally  the  determination  of 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  work. 

The  object  of  these  provisions  is  to  secure  work  that  will 
be  thoroughly  satisfactory  to  the  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  wmch  it  is  done  and  to  secure  the  submission  of 
questions  of  a  technical  character  to  a  Government  specialist 
rather  than  to  a  court  or  a  jury.  Of  course,  such  an  officer, 
in  case  of  doubt,  leans  to  the  side  of  the  Government. 

These  provisions  are  often  stigmatized  as  harsh  and  un- 
just to  contractors.  Sometimes  they  are  so.  At  Che  same  time, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  on  looking  over  the  vast  field  of  engineer- 
ing and  architectural  contract  work  in  this  country  and  in 
England,  as  done  not  only  for  governments,  but  for  railroad 
and  other  corporations,  as  well  as  for  private  individuals,  that 
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T7^  Government  Accoimtant. 

provisions  of  this  general  tenor  are  well-nigh  universaL  Prob- 
ably no  engineering  or  construction  work  of  any  magnitude 
would  today  be  let  without  provisions  in  the  contract  insuring 
the  performance  of  the  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  certain 
designated  officers  to  be  appointed  by  the  owner  of  the  works. 
Hence  there  is  abundant  precedent  for  the  provisions  so  uni- 
versally found  in  Grovemment  construction  contracts  for  pub- 
lic buildings,  for  river  and  harbor  improvement,  for  naval 
dry  docks,  for  hydraulic  works  of  the  Eeclamation  Service, 
which  give  the  engineer  of  all  these  works  power  to  reject 
materials  and  workmanship  not  judged  satisfactory,  and  re- 
quiring the  entire  contract  to  be  earned  out  under  his  general 
supervision,  and  in  a  way  to  meet  his  requirementa 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  en- 
gineer or  architect  is  not  an  arbitrator  or  judge  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term.  He  is  appointed  avowed^  because  he  is 
the  officer  of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  contract  and  for  the 
purpose  of  acting  as  the  agent  of  that  party.  He  represents 
the  Government  throughout.  For  that  reason,  any  attempt 
to  push  his  powers  beyond  a  reasonable  limit  of  supervision 
m  inspecting  materials,  measuring  quantities  and  examining 
the  work  for  acceptance  or  rejection,  is  justly  regarded  as  an 
encroachment  on  the  functions  of  the  courts  and  investing  the 
engineer  with  judicial  powers,  which  cannot  be  done  under 
our  system  of  government. 

As  has  been  well  stated  by  the  Court  of  Claims,  in  a  care- 
fully considered  case: 

"If  the  engineer  officer  proceeded  upon  a  wrong  interpre- 
tation of  the  contract  or  excluded  from  his  calculations  a  factor 
of  which  the  contractors  were  entitled  to  the  benefit,  the  court 
will  grant  relief,  notwithstanding  the  provision  that  the  de- 
cision of  the  engineer  officer  shaU  be  final.  Hie  provision  in 
the  contract  that  'the  decision  of  the  engineer  officer  in  charge 
as  to  quality  and  quantity  shall  be  final,'  refers  only  to  his 
measurement  in  point  of  fact  and  not  to  the  principle  of  law  on 
which  it  is  made,  as  it  is  the  province  of  the  court  to  determine 
the  law  of  the  contract,''  (CoUina  v.  United  States^  84  C.  Cls., 
294,  332). 

Or,  as  stated  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  this  District: 
"The  general  or  usual  powers  of  an  architect  are  not,  by 
any  means,  of  an  unlimited  character.  Building  contracts  gen- 
erally make  the  architect  the  agent  of  the  owner  in  the  matter 
of  deciding  whether  the  work  done  is  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  drawings  and  specifications.  But,  apart  from  an 
agreement  to  that  affect,  an  architect  is  not  the  general  agent 
of  the  owner,  and  has  no  power  to  change  plans  of  the  work, 
and  especially  not  to  the  detriment  of  the  contractor.  He 
cannot  change  the  terms  of  the  contract,  and  either  omit  or 
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insert  provisions  that  the  parties  have  not  agreed  to,  unless 
roecially  authorized  by  the  parties.  The  terms  of  the  contract, 
that  the  contractor,  under  the  direction  and  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  architects,  will  provide  all  the  materials  and  perform 
all  tiie  work  mentioned  in  the  specifications  and  drawing, 
made  by  the  architects,  and  made  parts  of  the  contract,  omy 
mean  such  supervision  and  direction,  looking  to  the  execution 
and  completion  of  the  work  according  to  phins  and  specifica- 
tions, as  may  be  proper  to  be  given  to  effect  that  end.  Such 
provision  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  architect  to  see  that  the 
contract  is  complied  with,  not  violated."  {Fovtano  v.  Roh- 
bins^  22  Appeals  D.  C,  253,  266,  267). 

It  has  always  been  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  ethics 
of  the  professions  of  engineering  and  architecture  that,  not- 
withstanding the  engineer  or  the  architect  is  employed  and 
paid  by  one  of  the  parties  to  the  contract,  he  shall  not  act  un- 
fairly in  withholding  a  certificate  as  to  completion  of  work 
from  a  contractor  in  order  to  save  the  owner  of  the  work,  his 
employer,  from  payment  for  work  actually  done,  for  which, 
under  the  terms  of  the  contract,  he  ought  to  pay.  So  long  as 
engineers  and  architects  maintain  the  highest  standards  of 
their  professions,  in  making  conscientious  examinations  of 
work  done  under  contracts,  their  action  ought  to  be  upheld. 
Of  course  there  are  cases  where  officers  of  the  Government^  in 
an  excess  of  zeal  for  its  interests,  unreasonably  reject  materials 
and  work  which  they  ought  to  accept,  and  require  more  than 
the  contract  has  obligated  the  contractors  to  do.  The  courts 
are  frequently  called  upon  to  correct  the  mistakes  of  engineers 
or  architects  in  this  respect.  This  they  are  loath  to  do  unless 
there  has  been  such  a  marked  departure  from  any  reasonable 
standard  of  decision  as  to  lead  the  courts  to  say  that  their 
action  has  amounted  to  more  than  the  mere  exercise  of  powers 
under  the  contract  and  has  actually  gone  outside  of  the  con- 
tract and  added  other  and  more  rigid  requirements  to  those 
imposed  by  the  contract.  To  set  aside  the  action  of  the  officer 
appointed  by  the  contract  itself  to  inspect  and  pass  upon 
materials  and  workmanship  is  a  high  exercise  of  judicial 
power  and  is  only  done  where  the  engineer  or  inspecting  of- 
ficer has  clearly  acted  unreasonably  and  in  excess  of  his  powers. 
In  Treasury  accounting,  of  course,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  ig- 
nore the  action  of  the  engineer  or  architect  where  he  exercised 
a  power  which  the  letter  of  the  contract  seems  to  confer  upon 
him.  In  actual  Treasury  practice  we  sometimes  find  actions  of 
the  inspecting  officers  sustained  in  cases  so  extreme  that  we 
may  well  suppose  it  probable  that  a  judicial  tribunal  would 
ignore  the  engineer's  action  as  unreasonable  and  decide  the 
controversy  in  favor  of  the  contractor  (14  Compt.  Dec.  452), 
and  where  we  might  suppose  that  the  Treasury  officers  them- 
selves would  refuse  to  follow  the  action  of  the  administrative 
department  if  they  deemed  themselves  authorized  by  law  so 
to  do. 
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BONDS  FOB  PEBFOBMANCE  OF  OOKTBACT. 

It  has  been  for  many  years,  perhaps  ahnost  since  the  time  any 
contracts  of  importance  oe^an  to  be  made  by  the  Government, 
the  invariable  custom  to  ti^e  a  bond  with  sufficient  sureties  to 
guarantee  the  faithful  performance  of  the  contract.  Curiously 
enough,  there  has  not  been  until  within  the  last  few  years  anj 
statute  requiring  such  bonds  or  providing  what  their  condi- 
tions shall  be.  This  was  first  made  the  subject  of  statutory 
regulation  by  the  act  of  August  13, 1894,  28  Stat.  L.,  278,  which 
provided  that  in  addition  to  the  obligation  for  the  benefit  of 
the  United  States  that  the  contractor  should  perform  the 
work,  the  bond  should  also  contain  the  condition  that  the 
contractor  should  make  prompt  paym^its  to  all  persons  sup- 
plying him  with  labor  and  materials  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
work  provided  for  in  the  contract  and  that  such  laborers  and 
material  men  might  maintain  an  action  on  the  bond  if  their 
labor  or  materials  were  not  paid  for.  So  vague  and  indefinite 
were  the  terms  of  this  act  that  it  has  riven  rise  to  a  remarkably 
large  number  of  reported  cases  considering  the  short  time  that 
it  has  been  in  force.  An  amendatory  act,  passed  February  24, 
1905,  33  Stat.  L.  811,  provides  that  but  one  suit  shall  be 
brought  on  the  bond  of  a  contractor,  and  that  one  in  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  in  the  district  in  which  the 
contract  was  to  be  performed,  and  that  all  others  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  bond  shall  come  in  and  be  made  parties,  and 
that  no  such  suit  shall  be  commenced  until  the  complete  per- 
formance and  final  settlement  of  the  contract,  and  then  within 
one  year  thereafter. 

Under  the  act  of  1894  it  was  decided  that  by  the  passage 
of  the  act  Congress  waived  the  priority  of  payment  secured 
to  the  Government  over  all  other  creditors  by  Section  3466 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  admitted  laborers  and  material 
men  to  share  in  the  distribution  of  the  amount  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  Government.  {American  Surety  Company  v. 
LawrenceviUe  Cement  Company,  96  Federal  Keporter,  25; 
United  States  v.  Beaton^  128  Federal  Reporter,  414).  The  act 
of  1905,  on  the  contrary,  expressly  asserte  the  priority  of  the 
Government  over  laborers  and  material  men,  thus  depriving 
them  of  all  benefit  of  their  security  in  the  very  contingency  in 
which  they  most  need  it,  that  of  the  failure  of  the  contractor, 
through  foiancial  embarrassment,  to  complete  his  contract. 

The  new  act  still  leaves  many  questions  open,  as,  for  in- 
stance, when,  if  at  all,  the  suit  can  be  brought  in  cases  in 
which  the  contract,  instead  of  being  performed,  is  abandoned 
or  broken  by  the  contractors,  as  well  as  in  what  judicial  dis- 
trict the  suit  shall  be  brought  where  the  contract  is  to  be  per- 
formed in  two  different  districts,  not  an  uncommon  case  wnere 
a  work  of  river  improvement,  such  as  a  lock  and  dam,  is  con- 
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structed  across  a  river,  the  banks  of  which  lie  in  different 
States ;  or  in  the  also  not  uncommon  case  of  two  or  more  locks 
and  dams,  at  some  distance  from  each  other  on  the  same  river, 
being  provided  for  bv  one  contract- 
Independently  of  this  statute,  it  has  been  held  that  when  a 
contractor  defaults  on  his  contract,  the  Government  may  allow 
the  surety,  instead  of  paying  the  penal^  of  the  bond,  to  un- 
dertake and  complete  the  performance  of  the  contract.  Where 
the  surety  does  so,  he  succeeds  to  all  the  rights  of  the  original 
contractor  and  may  maintain  a  suit  in  his  own  name  against 
the  Grovemment  for  the  payment  of  anything  remaining  due 
on  the  contract,  even  though  the  amount  so  sued  for  may  have 
been  earned  by  the  original  contractor  at  a  time  before  the 
surety  company  took  charge  of  the  work.  {Prairie  State  Bank  v. 
UnUed  States,  164  U.  S.,  227). 

PABTIAL  PAYMENTS. 

No  provisions  are  more  essential  to  secure  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  benefit  of  competition  among  contractors  than  those 
requiring  partial  payments  to  be  made  either  at  designated 
stages  of  the  work,  as  by  the  time  a  building  shall  have 
reached  a  specified  height,  or  as  is  more  commonly  the  case, 
especially  in  the  larger  works,  at  the  end  of  each  month.  These 
stipulations  generalfy  are  that  the  Government  will  pay  at  the 
end  of  each  month  the  value  of  the  work  done  during  the  pre- 
ceding month,  less  a  certain  percentage  varying  from  10  to  20 
per  cent,  retained  as  security  for  complete  performance.  Often 
also  it  is  provided  that  materials  brought  onto  the  ground 
and  not  yet  worked  into  the  structure  shall  be  paid  for  in 
whole  or  m  part,  under  the  same  conditions.  These  provisions 
are  essential  to  enable  contractors  to  conduct  the  work  on  an 
economical  basis,  as  few  contractors  have  sufficient  capital  to 
enable  them  to  carry  a  work  of  any  great  magnitude  to  com- 
pletion without  receiving  any  money  before  the  entire  job  is 
completed  and  accepted.  The  Government,  too,  undoubtedly 
saves  money  by  inserting  these  provisions  in  the  contract  and 
strictly  adhering  to  them.  Without  them,  biddiuj^  would  not 
only  be  restricts  to  contractors  of  enormous  capital,  but  any 
bidder  would  have  to  include  in  his  proposal  an  estimate  for 
a  very  large  interest  charge  which  he  would  have  to  bear  in 
putting  such  a  large  amount  of  capital  into  the  work  without 
getting  it  out  until  his  entire  job  was  completed. 

miere,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  Government  fails 
strictly  to  comply  with  these  provisions  for  partial  payments, 
the  work  is  very  apt  to  languish  and  to  be  inefficiently  pro- 
ceeded with.  The  Supreme  Court  has  laid  down  pretty 
strictly  the  obligations  of  owners  of  works  to  meet  these 
monthly  or  other  periodical  payments.    In  a  case  in  which  a 
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canal  company  failed  to  pay  the  monthly  estimate  at  the  end 
of  the  month  of  May,  a  contractor  was  held  to  be  entirely 
justified  in  declaring  the  contract  at  an  end  on  the  7th  of 
June,  and  they  sustained  a  suit  brought  by  him  to  recover 
payment  for  all  the  work  done  up  to  the  date  of  abandonment. 
They  said: 

"We  think  the  fault  of  the  rupture  lies  wholly  with 
the  company.  Gordon  &  Kinyon  adhered  to  the  contract, 
and  pursuea  the  work  longer  than  they  were  bound  to  do. 
When  they  retired  they  were  fully  justified,  and  had  a 
clear  equity  to  be  paid  a  fair  compensation  for  the  work 
they  had  performea."  {Ccmal  Compcmy  v.  Gordon^  6  Wall 
661,  569.) 

The  Court  of  Claims  applied  the  principle  thus  laid  down 
to  a  Government  contract  and  gave  judgment  for  a  con- 
tractor who  refused  to  proceed  on  the  failure  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  meet  the  stipulated  monthly  payment.  {Pidgeon  v. 
United  States,  27  C.  Cls.,  167). 

PENALTIES  FOR  NON -COMPLETION  IN  TIME. 

Provisions  are  almost  uniformly  inserted  in  Government 
contracts  providing  for  completion  of  the  work  by  a  stipulated 
date,  and  that  in  default  thereof  the  contractor  shall  pay  dam- 
ages at  a  certain  rate  per  day,  week^  or  month.  This  is  one  of 
the  instances  alluded  to  at  the  openmg  of  this  paper  in  which 
one  would  naturally  expect  to  find  some  statutory  provision 
regulating  such  an  important  subject.  None  was,  however, 
made  until  1902,  and  then  only  as  to  public  buildings  or  works 
under  the  control  of  the  Treasury  Department,  (Omnibus  Pub- 
lic Buildings  Act,  June  6,  1902,  Section  21,  32  Stat.  L.,  326) : 

"That  in  all  contracts  entered  into  with  the  United 
States,  after  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  Act,  for  the 
construction  or  i*epair  of  any  public  building  or  public 
work  imder  the  control  of  the  Treasury  Department,  a 
stipulation  shall  be  inserted  for  liquidated  damases  for 
delay;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  empowered  to  remit  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  such  damages  as  in  his  discretion  may  be  just  and 
equitable;  and  in  all  suits  hereafter  commenced  on  any 
such  contracts,  or  on  any  bond  given  in  connection  there- 
with, it  shall  not  be  necessary  for  the  United  States, 
whether  plaintiff  or  defendant,  to  prove  actual  or  specific 
damages  sustained  by  the  Government  by  reason  of  de- 
lays, but  such  stipulation  for  liquidated  damages  shall  be 
conclusive  and  binding  upon  all  parties.^ 
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To  take  a  typical  example  from  a  recent  contract  for  the 
construction  of  a  building  lor  the  army  for  a  total  contract 
price  of  about  $60,000 : 

^'The  time  of  completion  of  the  work  being  an  essen- 
tial element  and  consideration  of  this  contract,  it  is  fur- 
ther agreed  that  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  party  of  the 
second  part  to  complete  in  all  respects  the  work  called 
for  under  this  contract  on  or  before  the  date  stipulated 
for  such  completion,  the  loss  resulting  to  the  united 
States  from  such  failure,  as  liquidated,  ascertained  and 
fixed  damages,  is  hereby  fixed  at  twenty  (20)  dollars  for 
each  and  every  day  that  the  work  on  the  building  remains 
uncompleted  after  such  date,  and  it  is  hereby  stipulated 
that  the  party  of  the  first  part  may  withhold  such  ampunt 
as  liquidated  damages  from  any  money  due  the  party  of 
the  second  part  from  the  United  States,  and  should  the 
amount  due  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  be  insuffi- 
cient to  cover  the  loss  at  the  above  rate,  then  the  party  of 
the  second  part  shall  pay  the  excess  of  such  damages  over 
the  amount  due;  provided  that  delays  caused  by  quaran- 
tine restriction,  storms,  floods,  or  other  violence  of  the 
elements  may,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  proper  of- 
ficer, and  approval  by  the  Quartermaster-General,  be  ex- 
cluded in  determining  the  amoimt  of  said  damages."  {Itt- 
ner  v.  United  States^  43  C.  Cls.) 

The  courts  were  at  one  time  inclined  to  put  a  construction 
upon  clauses  like  this  holding  them  to  be  in  the  nature  of  pen- 
alties, that  is,  as  stated  by  a  recent  able  English  author,  '^hat 
the  sum  so  named  shall  be  available  so  that  out  of  it  shall  be 
recovered  such  a  sum  as  shall  be  compensation  for  the  damages 
actually  sustained  through  the  breach  of  the  obli^tion  whose 
fulfillment  the  provision  was  intended  to  insure."  (Gregory, 
the  Engineer  or  Architect  as  the  Arbitrator,  p.  168). 

At  the  present  time  the  inclination  of  the  courts  is  to 
treat  a  provision  like  this  as  providing  for  liquidated  dam- 
ages, that  is  for  the  payment  of  the  amount  absolutely,  and  at 
aU  events,  without  regard  to  the  actual  damage  sustained  by 
the  Government,  or  even  without  regard  to  whether  it  sus- 
tained any  damage  at  all.  {United  States  v.  BetJdehem  Steel 
Company^  205  U.  S.,  105).  This,  however,  is  very  far  from 
settlmg  the  question  in  all  cases.  The  Government  can  only 
take  advantage  of  this  provision  for  liquidated  damages  when 
it  has  not  itself  done  any  act  to  hinder  or  delay  the  perform- 
ance of  the  work.  So  many  circimistances  are  constantly  aris- 
ing in  the  performance  of  Government  contracts  which  make  it 
convenient  for  the  Government  to  change  the  work  or  to  sus- 
pend it  for  a  time  that  it  is  often  a  most  delicate  question 
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whether  the  Government  has  not  forfeited,  by  its  own  act,  the 
power  to  impose  the  liquidated  damages  called  for  by  the  con- 
tract. This  question  may  arise  even  at  the  inception  of  the  con- 
tract. Most  contracts  require  the  contractor  to  begin  at  a  cer- 
tain time,  but  also  provide  that  the  contract  ^all  not  go  into 
effect  until  approved  by  a  designated  officer,  usually  the  chief 
of  the  bureau,  sometimes  of  the  department,  under  which  the 
work  is  done.  This  officer  very  often,  in  the  press  of  work  in- 
cident to  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  a  great  office,  fails 
to  affix  his  approval  to  the  contract  and  to  notify  the  con- 
tractor thereof,  until  after  the  day  for  the  commencement  of 
work  imder  the  contract  has  passed.  Such  delay  is  fatal  to  the 
power  to  impose  penalties  or  liquidated  damages  for  non-per- 
formance of  the  contract  withm  the  stipulated  period.  To 
quote  a  recent  decision  of  the  C!oiirt  of  Claims: 

^The  finding  disclose  that  the  contract  in  suit, 
although  expresSy  requiring  claimant  company  to  com- 
mence delivery  of  undershirts  on  September  23, 1898,  was 
not  approved  by  the  Quartermaster-Gteneral  of  the  Army 
until  ^ptember  28, 1898;  i.  e.,  five  days  after  the  delivery 
^ould  have  commenced.  A  contract  containing  a  clause 
which  makes  its  final  execution  dependent  upon  the  ap- 
proval of  the  head  of  a  department,  or  some  supervising 
official  of  the  Government,  is  not  a  binding  obligation  un- 
til such  approval  is  had.  (Monroe  v.  United  States^  184  U. 
S.,  624). 

^The  failure  of  the  Quartermaster-Gteneral  to  ap- 
prove the  contract  as  above  set  forth  operated  as  a  waiver 
of  the  time  limit  stipulated  therein  and  charged  the  claim- 
ant company  with  a  performance  of  its  obhgation  within 
a  reasonable  time  subsequent  to  said  approval."  {Little 
FdUs  Knitting  MiU  Company^  page  11  of  opinion,  44 
Ct  Cls.). 

Alterations  or  extras  are  also  a  fruitful  source  of  delay. 
Contracts  are  often  made  which  could  be  completed  by  the 
contractor  within  the  stipulated  time,  but  the  contractor  is 
unable  to  make  alterations  required  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Government  within  that  time.  The  courts  have  held  in  a 
nimiber  of  cases  that  even  though  a  contract  may  in  terms  pro- 
vide that  alterations  may  be  ordered  by  the  owner  of  the  work 
and  may  in  another  clause  provide  for  the  pajrment  of  dam- 
ages by  the  contractor  if  he  fails  to  complete  in  time,  yet  it 
would  be  inequitable  and  unjust  to  permit  the  owner  to  take 
advantage  of  the  time  penalty  clause  after  ordering  changes 
which  have  the  necessary  effect  of  lengthening  the  time  tor 
the  construction  of  the  works.  The  English  Court  of  Appeal, 
in  1897,  laid  down  this  principle  in  these  terse  words: 
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^^If  the  building  owner  has  ordered  extra  work  beycmd 
that  specified  by'uie  original  contract  which  has  necessar- 
ily increased  the  time  requisite  for  finishing  the  work,  he 
is  thereby  disentitled  to  claim  the  penalties  for  non-com- 
pletion provided  for  by  the  contract.  The  reason  for  that 
rule  is  that  otherwise  a  most  unreasonable  burden  would 
be  imposed  on  the  contractor."  (Dodd  v.  ChMrtor^  1897, 1 
Queen's  Bench,  562,  565). 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  has  ruled  to  the 
same  effect,  stating  the  ground  of  its  ruling  in  the  following 
language: 

^^Alterations  calling  for  more  work  and  materials,  or 
work  and  materials  of  a  differ^it  class,  mi^ht  of  necessity 
require  more  time  for  the  completion  ox  the  building. 
They  mi^ht  be  directed  so  near  the  end  of  the  work  as  to 
make  it  impossible  to  complete  the  building  within  the 
time  stipulated."  {Lilly  v.  Person,  168  Pa.  St  219,  232, 
283). 

So,  too,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  said 
in  language  alike  of  justice  and  of  common  sense: 

"We  cannot  believe  that  there  would  be  any  hesita- 
tation  in  holding  an  individual  liable  who,  after  making 
such  a  contract  as  was  made  in  this  instance,  and  request- 
ing such  alterations  for  his  own  benefit,  and  who,  while 
aware  of  the  increased  time  necessary,  and  that  the  other 
party  was  in  good  faith  and  with  reasonable  diligence 
performing  the  work,  should  say,  'I  will  not  receive  or  pay 
for  the  work  done,  because  it  was  not  done  within  the 
time  first  stipulated.' 

"There  is  no  reason  why  the  parties  should  not  modify 
the  contract  by  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  weapon 
and  time  of  delivery;  and  if  it  was  well  known  to  both 
that  the  change  in  the  weapon  required  a  longer  time,  as 
the  court  finds  it  was,  it  must  be  implied  that  both  parties 
consented  to  such  an  extension  of  time  as  was  necessary  or 
reasonable  for  the  completion  of  the  contract.  {Manufac- 
twrmg  Company  v.  United  States,  17  Wall.,  592,  595.) 

ACCEPTANCE  OF    PART   PAYMENT. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  acceptance  by  a  contractor  of  par- 
tial payments  on  a  contract  as  his  work  progresses  constitutes 
no  bar  to  a  subsequent  claim  on  his  part  ttiat  more  ought  to  be 
allowed  him.  Of  course  the  partial  estimates  may  be  binding 
on  the  contractor  by  virtue  of  some  provision  in  the  contract 
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making  the  engineer's  estimates  the  sole  standard  of  ascertain- 
ment of  the  quantity  as  well  as  the  <}ualit^  of  work  done,  as 
well  as  of  the  amount  of  money  due,  m  which  event  they  will 
be  binding  on  the  contractor  whether  he  accepts  the  partial 
estimates  as  the  work  goes  on  or  protests  against  them.  There 
is  nothing,  however,  in  the  mere  fact  of  acceptance  of  pay- 
ment, even  without  protest,  which  binds  the  contractor  to  re- 
frain from  claiming  that  more  is  due.  Even  a  final  payment 
under  a  contract  does  not  constitute  a  bar  to  a  subsequent  claim 
for  more,  where  no  new  consideration  is  given  and  received. 
In  an  able  opinion  by  the  late  Chief  Justice  Waite,  it  was  said : 

"The  United  States  hired  for  a  year  absoluteljr,  at  the 
agreed  rent  of  $600  a  month,  and  occupied  during  the 
whole  of  that  term.  They  therefore,  by  their  agreement, 
were  expressly  bound  to  pay  rent  at  that  rate  for  the 
whole  of  the  year.  This  they  have  paid  in  full  to  June 
30,  but  after  that,  until  the  end  of  the  year,  August  23, 
1862,  their  payments  have  been  only  at  the  rate  of  $250 
a  month.  Parent  by  a  debtor  of  a  part  of  his  debt  is 
not  a  satisfaction  of  the  whole,  except  it  be  made  and  ac- 
cepted upon  some  new  consideration.  It  is  not  found  that 
there  was  any  new  consideration  in  this  case.  All  that 
appears  is,  that  an  account  was  made  out  for  the  rent 
from  July  1  to  September  30,  at  the  new  rate  and  that 
this  account  was  receipted  by  Mr.  Lovett  after  payment. 
Upon  this  finding,  therefore,  in  the  absence  of  anything 
more,  showing  that  the  reduction  in  the  rent  of  the  first 
year  was  part  of  the  agreement  to  continue  the  lease  be- 
yond the  year  upon  new  terms,  the  petitioner  will  be  en- 
titled to  judgment  for  rent  at  the  rate  of  $250  a  month 
from  June  30  to  August  23,  1862,  that  bein^  the  balance 
remaining  after  deducting  payments  made."  (United 
States  V.  Bostwich,  94  U.  S.,  53,  66,  67.) 

In  pursuance  of  this  ruling,  the  present  Comptroller  of 
the  Treasury  in  1899  gave  an  advance  opinion  upon  the  pro- 
priety of  making  payment  of  an  amount  which  the  contractor 
contended  was  msumcient,  he  giving  notice  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  assert  a  claim  for  more.  The  Comptroller  said 
on  this  point: 

"Mr.  Chamberlin  contends  that  the  deduction  of 
$1,101.49  is  improper,  and  I  understand  it  to  be  his  inten- 
tion to  have  this  matter  presented  to  the  Auditor  for  the 
War  Department  for  final  settlement.  In  this  Mr.  Cham- 
berlin is  clearly  within  his  legal  rights,  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  no  authority  to  require  him  to  accept  what  is 
conceded  to  be  his  due  as  in  full  for  the  amount  claimed 
by  him.  In  attaching  this  condition  to  the  receipt  he  is 
clearly  within  his  legal  rights;  therefore,  your  are  author- 
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ized  to  make  payment  on  the  vouchers,  notwithstanding 
this  reservation,  provided  said  papers  are  otherwise  cor- 
rect." (Comp.  Dec.,  case  of  Edward  K.  Chamberlin^  No- 
vember 29,  1899.) 

This  decision  should  be  written  in  letters  of  gold  over 
the  desks  of  all  who  have  anything  to  do  with  the  settlement 
of  accounts  under  contracts.  Its  faithful  observance  will  go 
a  long  way  towards  sustaining;  the  confidence  of  contractors 
dealing  with  the  Government  in  the  justice  and  good  faith  of 
the  treatment  which  they  will  receive  in  the  adjustment  of 
their  rights  under  their  contracts. 

GENERAL   BEMABKS. 

In  the  drafting  of  specifications  and  contracts  for  the 
Government,  it  is  not  always  borne  clearly  in  mind  that  while 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  insert  provisions  which  will 
guard  the  Gt>vemment  against  acceptance  of  poor  materials 
or  defective  workmanship  and  will  insure  the  completion  of 
the  work  within  the  shortest  practicable  time,  yet  when  the 
Gt>vemment  go^  beyond  these  requirements  and  inserts  pro- 
visions in  contracts  which  are  either  unreasonable  or  imprac- 
ticable, it  is  bound  in  some  form  or  other,  sooner  or  later,  to 
have  to  pay  for  restrictions  ^uireasonably  imposed. 

There  occurred  within  my  own  knowledge  a  case  in  which 
the  Government  suffered  great  disadvantage  by  inserting  in 
the  specifications  an  impossible  time  limit.  An  enj^neering 
firm  of  great  ability  and  of  financial  resources  sufficient  to 
carry  out  almost  any  contract  let  by  the  Government,  knowing 
that  the  work  could  not  possibly  be  completed  within  the  ad- 
vertised time  limit,  simply  computed  the  fair  price  for  the 
work  and  then  bid  that  sum  plus  the  time  penalty  to  the  date 
at  which  thejr  believed  the  work  could  be  completed.  They 
were  underbidden,  however,  by  another  contractor  of  less 
financial  resources,  but  who  dia  not  take  the  time  limit  into 
consideration.  The  work  was  awarded  to  the  latter  as  the 
lower  bidder.  He  failed  to  complete  it  within  the  stipulated 
time  and  was  thrown  into  bankruptcy,  not  only  with  loss  to 
himself,  but  with  great  inconvenience  to  the  Gt>vernment,  with 
probably  in  the  end  an  added  expense.  Here  is  a  case  where 
a  more  reasonable  time  limit  would  have  worked  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Government  as  regards  both  cost  of  the  work 
and  time  of  completion. 

Another  clause  sometimes  inserted  in  €K>vemment  con- 
tracts of  a  very  few  bureaus,  requires  a  contractor  to  give  a 
full  release  of  all  claims  arising  by  virtue  of  his  contract  be- 
fore he  can  receive  the  final  payment  due  on  the  contract  A 
contractor  is,  by  such  a  provision,  required  to  give  up  all  dis- 

Suted  items  before  he  can  receive  payment  of  what  is  clearly 
ue  him.    The  unfairness  of  such  a  provision  is  manifest    If 
the  officer  comes  with  a  check  in  one  hand  and  a  release  in  the 
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oiher,  he  can  sometimes  compel  a  settlement  with  a  contractor 
whose  necessities  do  not  permit  him  to  await  the  result  of  a 
contest,  while  a  contractor  of  larger  means  can  afford  to  be 
independent  and  bring  the  disputed  questions  to  a  trial  and 
await  the  receipt  of  his  retained  percentage  until  the  disputed 
questions  have  been  settled.  Here,  as  always,  the  Grovemment 
will  in  the  end  have  to  pay  for  inserting  a  harsh  provision 
which  accomplishes  no  substantial  good  to  the  Government, 
while  working  great  hardship  to  contractors.  Bureaus  which 
gain  a  reputation  for  cutting  off  contractors  from  all  judicial 
redress  by  extorting  a  release  from  them  before  paying  that 
which  is  clearly  their  due  are  bound  to  have  to  pay  higher 
prices  on  account  of  the  insertion  of  such  illiberal  provisions 
in  their  contracts. 

Contractors,  in  bidding,  always  take  into  consideration 
the  character  of  the  inspection  which  experience  has  shown 
the^  are  likely  to  receive  from  the  department  or  bureau  wiih 
which  they  are  dealing.  In  this  way,  some  of  the  bureaus  and 
offices  of  the  Government  have  esteblished  an  enviable  repu- 
tation with  contractors  for  the  intelli^nce  and  fairness  of 
their  infection,  so  that  contracts  with  them  are  eagerly 
sought  Where  contractors  apprehend  that  the  requirements 
will  go  beyond  the  exaction  of  a  fair  and  reasonable  standard 
for  excellence  of  workmanship  and  materials  and  promptness 
in  execution,  their  bid  on  the  work  must  necessarily  be  high 
enoug^h  to  protect  them  against  the  apprehended  delays  and 
vexations  which  they  sometimes  encounter  through  require- 
mente  being  made  which  go  beyond  the  fair  meaning  of  the 
contract  and  specifications.  If  the  Government,  in  such  cases, 
does  not  have  to  pay  the  individual  contractor  with  whom  it 
is  dealing  for  the  unreasonable  requirements,  it  is  pretty  sure 
ultimately  to  have  to  pay  for  such  requirements  in  scaring  off 
from  bidding  contractors  whom  it  would  be  desirable  to  secure. 
A  reputation  for  just  dealing  with  contractors  is  as  valuable 
to  a  bureau  of  the  Government  as  it  is  to  an  individual  or 
corporate  employer  of  contractors. 

CONCLUSION. 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  while  the  general  rules  for  the 
construction  of  Government  contracts  are  the  same  as  for 
contracts  with  individuals,  there  are  yet  certain  requiremente 
of  law  or  provision  necessitated  by  the  circumstences  under 
which  Grovemment  work  is  done,  which  have  led  to  a  special 
set  of  rules  growing  up  for  the  interpretetion  and  settlement 
of  Government  contracts. 

These  rules  have  gradually  grown  up  through  decisions  of 
the  comptroller  and  other  officers  of  the  Grovemment,  and 
through  the  action  of  the  courts.  A  just  observance  of  them 
by  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  settlement  of  Grovemment 
contracts,  will  tend  to  eliminate  all  complaint  from  the  side 
of  either  of  the  parties  to  a  Government  contract. 
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Bt  Cuaxlmb  CoNSiJ),  Paymaster,  U.  S.  N. 
{An  Address  delivered  before  the  AeeooiatUm  of  American  Oovemment  AccountanU.) 

There  were  expended,  on  account  of  the  Naval  Establish- 
ment, during  the  fiscal  year  1908, 117  million  dollars,  in  round 
numjbers.  It  is  my  purpose  to  describe  briefly  the  methods  by 
which  this  vast  sum  was  withdrawn  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  and  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  applied. 

In  the  first  place,  the  ^^ure  just  mentioned  does  not  repre- 
sent the  amount  appropriate  by  Confess  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Navy  for  the  year  1908,  but  does  represent  the  cost  of 
the  Navy  during  that  period.  The  amount  actually  appro- 
priated was  slightly  more  t^an  108  million  dollars,  whidbi  in- 
cludes all  deficiency  acts,  etc.  But  there  were  on  hand  about 
49  million  dollars,  balances  of  continuous  appropriations  made 
in  former  years,  most  of  which  had  been  obligated,  but  not 
expended,  when  the  fiscal  year  under  consideration  commenced. 

As  you  are  all  familiar  with  the  Governmental  i^stem  of 
making  appropriations  —  the  preceding  estimates,  the  scruti- 
nizing, the  pruning,  the  changing  of  amounts,  etc.  —  it  is  not 
necessary  to  go  into  that.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  when  the 
appropriation  bills  were  finally  passed,  the  Naval  Establish- 
nxent  was  credited  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  with  the  108 
millions  just  appropriated,  in  addition  to  the  49  millions  al- 
ready there.  The  accounting  officers  of  the  Navy  were  there- 
upon charged  with  the  duty  of  recording  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  177  new  appropriations,  in  addition  to  approxi- 
mately 200  already  on  the  books.  For,  with  the  exception  of  the 
continuous  appropriations,  each  one  must  be  kept  d^inct  from 
the  other  appropriations  of  the  same  name,  but  pertaining  to 
each  of  the  two  prior  fiscal  years.  As  many  of  these  appro- 
priations are  divided  into  numerous  subheads,  each  of  which 
must  be  handled  practically  as  a  separate  appropriation,  a  nice 
little  problem  in  a5KK>untmg  is  furnished  right  at  the  start, 
particularly  as  in 'a  great  many  instances  anj  expenditure 
may  be  made  from  any  one  of  several  appropriations,  all  de- 
pending upon  circumstances  surrounding  each  case.  How- 
ever^ this  IS  a  minor  trouble  in  comparison  to  what  we  are 
coming  to. 

The  Navy  Department,  like  other  d^artments  of  the 
Government,  has  long  been  under  the  necessity  of  drawing 
money  from  the  Treasury  (to  cover  proposed  expenditures), 
chargeable  at  the  time  of  withdrawal  to  the  appropriations 
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concerned.  Thus  a  disbursiDg  officer  who  contemplated  mak- 
ing payments  from  100  different  appropriations  m  the  near 
future,  asked  for  and  received  the  money  under  100  different 
accounts.  Each  sum  so  received  was  Kept  entirely  dirtinct 
from  every  other  sum.  And  should  it  happen  that  a  creditor 
appeared  asking  payment  of  a  bill  under  a  101st  appropria- 
tion,  the  fact  that  money  was  on  hand  undeor  100  appro- 
priations wouldn't  cover  a  payment  under  the  lOlst^  for  which 
a  requisition  must  be  drawn  and  the  money  dbtamed  before 
the  bill  could  be  liquidated.  All  this  time  there  was  in  ex- 
istence a  statute  reading  as  follows: 

CHAP.  812.^An  act  authorizing  a  general  account  of  ad- 
vances for  naval  appropriations. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentch 
tvoes  of  the  Umted  States  of  America  m  Congress  assem- 
bledj  ThattheSecretjBU[7of  me  Navy  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
authorized  to  issue  his  requisitions  for  advances  to  disburs- 
ing officers  and  agents  or  the  Navy  under  a  ^General  ac- 
count of  advances,"  not  to  exceed  the  total  appropriation 
for  the  Navy,  the  amount  so  advanced  to  be  exclusivdiy 
used  to  pay  current  obligations  upon  proper  vouchers,  and 
that  "Pay  of  the  Navy''  shall  hereaiter  be  used  only  for 
its  Ugitimate  purpose,  as  provided  by  law. 

§ec.  2.  That  the  amount  so  advanced  be  charged  to 
the  proper  appropriations,  and  returned  to  "General  ac- 
count of  advance''  by  pay  and  counter  warrant;  the  said 
charge,  however,  to  particular  appropriations,  shall  be 
limited  to  the  amount  appropriated  to  each. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  Fourth  Auditor  shall  declare  the 
sums  due  from  the  several  special  appropriations  upon 
complete  vouchers,  as  heretofore,  acconiing  to  law;  and 
he  ^all  adjust  the  said  liabilities  with  the  "Gkoieral  ac- 
count of  advances." 

Approved  June  19, 1878. 

This  act  had  been  passed  in  order  to  permit  the  placing 
in  the  hands  of  pay  officers  aboard  ship  lunds  availaole  for 
every  and  any  purpose,  as  it  was  clearly  recognized  that  such 
an  officer  could  not  possibly  submit  requisitions  for  money  for 
every  class  of  expenditure  he  might  oe  called  upon  to  make, 
especially  when  the  ship  was  on  foreign  station.  About  two 
years  ago  we  took  up  the  question  of  drawing  all  our  funds 
m  this  manner,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  such  action  was 
authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Commencing 
with  the  fiscal  year  1908,  all  money  for  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  was  drawn  out  under  Genend  Account  of  Advances. 
The  result  has  been  that  all  disbursing  officers  have  each  a 
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single  account  with  the  Gk>vemm^it.  Moreover,  each  has 
placed  to  his  credit  the  minimum  sum  necessary  to  meet  all 
expenditures  as  they  arise.  Such  expenditures  are  reported 
daily  by  the  larg^e  offices  and  lees  frequently  by  the  smaller 
ones,  and  requisitions  are  drawn  on  the  Treasury  to  cover  ex- 
penditures already  made.  The  proper  appropriations  are 
finally  charged  with  the  expenditures  on  the  basis  of  the  dis- 
bursing officer's  returns,  after  audit  in  the  Treasury.  This 
makes  a  most  flexible  system,  prevents  undue  accumulation  of 
balances  by  disbursing  officers,  and  simplifies  the  methods  of 
requisitions,  etc. 

So  much  for  the  method  of  receiving  money.  We  will  now 
take  up  the  question  of  accounting  for  me  expenditures. 

The  Navy  Relations,  under  "Accounts  and  Returns," 
provide  that  "all  final  expenditures  of  money  and  material 
tor  the  Naval  Establishment  shall  be  appropriately  charged 
under  the  general  heads  of  (1)  Ships,  (2)  Shore  Stations, 
(8)  Contingent  Sundries."  For  this  purpose  the  following 
"titles,"  or  charge  accounts,  have  been  devised : 

Title  A — ^Hull  and  Permanent  Fittings; 

Title  B — Equipage  of  Ships  (mieaning  movable  property, 
such  as  battery,  anchors,  chains,  toob,  etc ; 

Title  C — Cost  of  Commission.  This  account  includes  all 
running  expenses  of  ships,  including  pay, 
subsistence  of  crew,  stores  used,  etc. ; 

Title D — ^Repairs  to  Ships; 

Title  P — ^Repairs  to  Equipage  of  Ships  in  Commission. 

Title  P  was  an  afterthought  and  was  added  several 
years  ago  for  the  following  reason:  Ordinarily,  repairs  to 
ship  property  are  made  only  after  the  articles  have  been  in- 
voiced ai^ore,  surveyed,  and  appraised.  The  appraisal  is  made 
with  an  eye  to  the  probable  cost  of  repairs,  such  cost  being 
added  to  the  book  valuation.  Frequently  it  was  necessary  to 
repair  articles  which  were  still  on  the  books  of  the  ship,  and 
which  had  consequently  never  suffered  a  drop  in  price  through 
appraisal.  But  the  cost  of  repairs,  for  want  of  another  method, 
was  still  added  to  the  value  of  the  articles,  with  the  result 
that  the  more  often  an  article  was  repaired  the  more  valuable 
it  became.  So  Title  "P"  was  invented  and  now  absorbs  all  the 
repairs  made  to  equipage  still  borne  on  the  ship's  books. 

These  five  titles  cover  all  ship  charges.    Next  come — 

TiUeE— Real  Estate  and  Chattels  of  shore  plants.  All 
expenditures  on  account  of  first  cost  for  land, 
buildings,  docks,  etc.,  and  improvements  to 
the  same,  are  charged  to  this  titla 

Title  F— Machinery  Plant.  This  is  similar  to  Title  E, 
but  covers  machinery  only. 
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Title  G — Greneral  Maintenance.  This  is  the  fi^eneral  ex- 
pense account  of  the  Navy,  sma  to  it  are 
charged  aU  maintenance  and  repair  expendi- 
tures and  running  exi>enses  of  (M  kinds.  We 
shall  devote  our  particular  attention  to  this 
account  later. 

We  next  come  to  the  "Contingent  Sundries."  They  are: 

Title  H — ^Pay  of  Officers  and  Enlisted  Men  retired,  or  for 

other  reasons  not  on  duty ; 
Title  I — Officers  on  special  duty; 
Title K — Coast  and  Gteodetic  Survey; 
Title  L — ^Lighthouse  Establidiment; 
Title M — ^Bureau  of  Fisheries; 
Title N — ^Models  and  Experiments; 
Title O— Naval  Militia; 
Title  V — Misoellaneoua      The  biggest  item  here  is  the 

wages  of  men  on  leave  and  legal  holidays; 
Title  W — ^Deterioration  and  Waste.    All  loss  reported  by 

surveys,  condemned  articles,  etc.,  are  charged 

to  this  account. 

This  finishes  "Contingent  Sundries."  We  have,  in  addi- 
tion, however,  temporary  charge  titles,  which  are: 

Title  X — Supplies  in  Store; 

Title  Y— Supplies  Afloat; 

Title  Z — Manufacture  and  Repair  Account.  To  this  latter 
title  are  charged  all  labor  and  material  util- 
ized in  manufacturing  and  repairing,  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  the  articles  under  repair.  And 
to  it  are  credited  the  finished  articles  manu- 
factured or  repaired. 

The  above  outline  gives  generally  the  grand  divisions  to 
which  all  our  expenditures  are  located.  For  several  years  we 
have  gone  along  making  our  charges  as  indicated,  with  no 
thought  or  suspicion  that  all  was  not  just  as  it  should  be.  The 
first  rude  shock  came  about  two  and  a  half  years  ago,  when 
Congress  began  to  question  some  of  the  estimates  made  for 
the  then  pending  appropriation  bill,  and  asked  to  be  informed 
how  much  of  each  appropriation  had  been  expended  the  year 
before  under  each  of  its  subheads.  It  should  be  explained 
that  the  general  accounts  of  the  Navy  had  shown  all  expendi- 
tures lumped  together  for  all  appropriations,  as  far  as  objects, 
etc.,  were  concerned,  although,  of  course,  the  total  expendi- 
tures imder  each  appropriation  were  separately  recorded.  Un- 
der the  then  existing  methods  of  accounting  the  Naval  Es- 
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tablishment,  as  far  as  analysis  of  expenditures  was  concerned, 
was  treated  as  a  unit.  The  act  of  June  20, 1890,  provides  that 
^^AU  suppHes  purchased  with  moneys  appropriated  for  the 
Naval  Service  shall  be  deemed  to  be  purchased  for  the  Navy, 
and  not  for  anj  Bureau  thereof;  and  these  supplies^  together 
with  all  supphes  on  hand,  shall  be  arranged,  classified,  con- 
solidated, and  catalogued,  and  issued  for  consumi>tion  or  use 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  without 
regard  to  the  Bureau  for  which  they  were  purchased."  Con- 
sequently^, the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  had  not  con- 
sidered itself  called  upon  to  maintain  a  record  of  the  expendi- 
tures of  material,  according  to  appropriations  and  the  sub- 
heads thereof,  and  therefore  other  expenditures,  not  of  ma- 
terial, had  likewise  been  consolidated.  All  this  was  now 
changed.  It  became  necessary  to  revise  the  entire  system  of 
accounting,  so  that  each  appropriation  might  be  handled  ex- 
actl]^  as  though  it  were  the  omj  appropriation  for  the  naval 
service.  And  as  there  are  over  300  of  tiiem  to  be  so  handled, 
it  can  be  seen  at  once  that  a  problem  of  some  little  interest  had 
been  presented.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  many  of  these  appro- 
priations are  made  up  of  sections  which,  quoting  from  a  letter 
from  the  Paymaster  General  on  this  subject,  ^'are  not,  in  fact, 
subheads  at  all,  but  mere  definite  clausee  in  general  terms  in- 
cluded in  the  verbiage  of  these  acts  from  time  to  time  merely 
to  indicate  the  character  and  general  line  of  purposes  to  which 
the  appropriations  mav  be  severally  applied."  In  fact,  there 
are  few,  if  any,  annual  appropriations  divided  into  clauses  in 
which  the  clauses  are  not  so  mterwoven  as  to  nullify  any  at- 
tempt to  compile  a  statem^t  showing  expenditures  under  each 
one  of  them.  An  illustration  will  be  found  in  the  appropria- 
tion "Construction  and  Kepair,"  reading  as  follows: 

(1)  For  preservation  and  completion  of  vessels  on  the 
stoc^  and  in  ordinary;  (2)  purchase  of  materials  and  stores 
of  all  kinds;  (3)  steam  steerers,  pneumatic  steerers,  steam 
capstans,  steam  windlasses,  and  sul  other  auxiliaries;  (4) 
labor  in  navy  yards  and  on  foreim  stations;  (5)  purchase  of 
machinery  and  tools  for  use  in  mops;  (6^  carrying  on  work 
of  experimental  model  tank;  (7)  desimin^  naval  vessels; 
(8^  construction  and  repair  of  yard  craft,  lifters  and  baiges; 
(9)  wear,  tear  and  repair  of  vessels  afloat;  (10)  general  care, 
increase  and  protection  of  the  Navy  in  line  of  C.  &  B.;  (11) 
incidental  expenses  for  vessels  and  navy  vards,  inspectors'  or- 
fices  and  bureaus,  such  as  advertising,  foreign  postage,  tele- 
grams, telephone  service,  photographing,  books,  proitessional 
magazines,  plans,  stationery  and  instruments  for  drafting 
room. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  appropriaticm  is  divided  by 
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semi-colons  into  eleven  clauses  (erroneously  spoken  of  as  "sub- 
heads"). A  single  fflance  develops  the  fact  that  every  ex- 
penditure possible  under  this  appropriation  is  fully  covered  by 
the  tenth  clause  alone;  that  the  same  is  entirely  covered  by 
clauses  two  and  four;  also,  and  affain,  by  clauses  one,  three, 
four,  five  and  eleven;  while  all  cmuses  are  interwoven  with 
others. 

It  appears  clear,  therefore,  that  if  the  Congress  and  the 
Secretary  desire  information  as  to  expenditures  under  "sub- 
heads" of  appropriation,  the  first  requisite  is  the  creation  of 
suitable  and  ACTUAL  "subheads"  which  shall  not  conflict  one 
with  the  other. 

In  order  to  meet  the  conditions  presented,  an  effort  was 
made  to  arrange  a  system  of  charge  heads  which  consisted 
of  various  sections  of  the  appropriations,  under  the  idea  that 
each  such  section  covered  a  particular  class  of  expenditures. 
When  it  came  to  applying  this  principle  to  the  work  of  the 
industrial  navy  yards,  it  was  immediately  seen  that  the  plan 
was  impracticable,  since,  as  has  been  stated  above,  the  verbi- 
age of  tiie  appropriation  could  not  possibly  be  subdivided  into 
the  elements  necessary  to  properly  represent  the  work  at  in- 
dustrial yards. 

In  order  to  solve  this  problem  a  set  of  charge  "general 
heads"  was  instituted,  which  divided  the  main  expenditures 
on  a  more  or  less  reasonable  plan.  These  heads  are  as  follows: 

TITLB  "a"   (OBIOINAL  OONSTRUCmON ) . 

Hull  and  fittings.  Standing  rigging. 

Permanent  ordnance  fit-  Electric  plant. 

tings.  Interior  communications. 

Enmne&  Wireless  telegraphy. 

Boflers.  Miscellaneous. 
Auxiliary  machinery. 

TITLB  **d"   (sEPAIBS  TO  SHIPS). 

Exp^ditures  under  Title  "D"  must  be  located  separately 
under  **Wear  and  Maintenance,"  "Changes  and  Additions,"  or 
"Casualties"  for  each  of  the  general  heads  stated  under 
Title  "A." 

This  makes  thirty  charge  heads  for  repairs  to  ships.  Each 
such  expenditure  must  first  be  located  under  one  of  the  three 
divisions  specified,  which  indicates  the  reason  for  doing  the 
work.  Of  course,  it  is  sometime  difficult  to  decide  whether 
a  given  lot  of  repairs  is  chargeable  to  Wear  and  Mainte- 
nance" or  "Changes  and  Additions."  It  is  easier  to  decide  about 
"Casualties."   But  individual  erroA  in  judgment  will  usudly 
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tend  to  ojfset  each  other,  and  the  final  summation  should  in- 
dicate pretty  clearly  the  general  character  of  the  work.  Th^i 
again,  having  decided  under  which  of  the  three  divisions  the 
repair  workbelongs,  it  is  often  difficult  to  decide  just  which 
of  the  heads  to  charge  it  to.  Thus,  in  securing  a  gun-mount 
to  the  deck,  it  might  necessary  to  do  considerable  work  on  the 
huU.  Should  tfiis  work  be  charged  to  "Hull  and  Fittings,"  or 
to  "Permanent  Ordnance  Fittings?"  Again  the  system  of  g«a- 
eral  averages  has  to  be,  depended  upon. 

TTTLB  "e"  (real  ESTATE  AND  CHATTELS.) 

Land.  Furniture. 

Buildings.  Dry  docks. 

Quay  walls  and  piers.  Fire  apparatus. 

Yard  appliances.  Telephone,        telegraph, 
Yard  craft.  and  tube  systems. 

Quarters.  Vehicles  and  live  stock. 

Miscellaneous. 

TITLE   "f"    (mAGHINERT  PLANT.) 

Power  plant.  Machinery  plant. 

TTFLB  "o"    (general  MAINTENANCE). 

Bepairs  and  maintenance  Hand  tools  and  repairs 

of  each  general  head  for  same. 

under  "E^  and  "F."  Handling  stores. 

Office  force  and  officers'  Miscellaneous. 

pay  at  stations.  Care    and    preservation 

Heat,    light,    fuel    and  (subtitle,      name      of 

water.  ship). 

Bearing  in  mind  that  many  of  the  naval  appropriations 
are  available  for  similar,  and  in  some  cases  the  same  objects,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  expenditures  of  any  one  of  them  divided 
amongst  the  heads  stated  above,  will  in  many  cases  parallel  ex- 
penditures from  another.  Thus  we  were  able  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  to  prepare  tabulated  statements  in  which  gen- 
eral heads  to  which  charges  had  been  made,  headed  columns 
across  the  page,  and  the  appropriations  under  which  expendi- 
tures had  been  made  were  listed  under  one  or  the  other,  and  any 
one  appropriation  was,  therefore,  subdivided,  as  far  as  its  ap- 
plication to  the  industrial  navy  yards  was  concerned,  amongst 
the  various  titles  and  general  heads.  A  certain  part  of  each  ap- 
propriation was,  however,  expended  without  reference  to  the 
navy  yards,  in  payment  of  public  vouchers.  It  was  possible 
to  locate  all  of  these  payments  directly  to  particular  sections 
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of  the  appropriations  in  each  case,  since  one  naturally  thinks 
of  the  appropriations  under  which  payment  is  made  and  the 
part  of  it  covering  the  payment  before  the  disbursement  is 
authorized. 

As  a  result  of  this  system  each  appropriation  was  ac- 
counted for  in  two  sections  —  one  through  expenditures  of 
labor  and  material  at  the  navy  yards,  and  the  other  throu^ 
direct  payinents  on  public  bills.  This,  however,  resulted  in  an 
awkward  situation  and  one  difficult  of  explanation,  so  that  it 
is  probable  that  in  the  present  and  future  years  but  one  state- 
ment will  be  made  covering  each  such  appropriation.  How- 
ever, it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  for  this  first  year  it  was 
necessary  to  prove  the  difficulty  of  making  charges  directlv  to 
the  subheads  and  sections  of  the  appropriation  and  to  show 
how  little  value  could  be  attached  to  a  subdivision  of  this  kind. 
Not  more  than  10%  of  each  leading  industrial  appropriation, 
except  increase  of  the  Navy,  was  expended  on  public  bill. 

One  great  difficulty  which  presented  itself  here  was  in 
connection  with  the  purchase  and  use  of  material.  In  the  de- 
sire to  balance  out  each  appropriation,  it  was  not  sufficient  to 
state  that  so  much  material  had  been  purchased  during  the 
year.  The  important  thing  was  to  know  how  much  material 
had  been  used.  It  would  be  difficult  to  segregate  each  pur- 
chase of  material  among  the  various  purposes  for  which  it  is 
to  be  utilized,  since  stores,  from  economical  considerations,  are 
bought  in  the  largest  possible  quantities,  to  be  finally  used  for 
a  multitude  of  purposes.  It  is  only  when  the  materials  are 
actually  incorporated  into  the  work  that  it  is  possible  to  prop- 
erly record  its  disposition. 

Our  solution  of  this  problem  consisted  in  instituting  an 
intermediate  stores  account.  Congress  had  already,  in  1893, 
authorized  the  setting  aside  of  $25[),000  for  a  "Naval  Supply 
Fimd,"  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  the  conmion  conmiercial 
articles,  which  when  issued  for  use,  were  to  be  charged  by 
transfer  to  the  appropriation  concerned,  with  consepuent  reim- 
bursement of  the  fund.  The  original  amount  had  from  time 
to  time  been  increased  until  it  reached  the  sum  of  $2,700,000. 
Before  putting  into  effect  the  new  accounting  system,  all  of 
the  reserve  stock  of  the  Navy  (with  certain  exceptions),  which 
had  been  purchased  from  the  regular  annual  appropriations, 
but  for  various  reasons  had  not  yet  been  used,  was  turned  over 
to  the  Naval  Supply  Fimd.  Thereafter,  the  bulk  of  the  sup- 
plies used  came  through  the  intermediate  account  and  was 
charged  up  to  the  appropriation  at  the  time  it  was  drawn  from 
store.  Thus,  the  act  of  drawing  material  from  store,  by  proper 
system  of  records,  locates  the  charge  to  the  appropriation  and 
indicates  the  purpose  for  which  used.  I  am  speaking  now 
of  the  benefits  derived  from  the  Naval  Supply  Fund  in  an 
accounting  sense  only.    Of  the  other  benefits,  such  as  consoli- 
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dation  of  stores,  simplicity  in  purchasing  methods,  etc.,  there 
is  not  time  to  enlarge  upon  here,     *      .  , 

While  we  have  suc(^9eded  in  subdividing  our  expenditures 
to  a  decree  which  is  fairly  explanatory  c3  the  purpose  for 
which  the  money  has  been  used^  it  should  be  noted  that  our 
results,  so  far,  are  merely  statistical  in  their  nature,  that  is  to 
say,  we  are  able  to  present  tabulated  statements  showing  that 
certain  amounts  were  spent  for  this  purpose  and  certain  other 
amounts  for  that  purpose,  and  so  on,  but  there  is  still  some- 
thing wanting  in  our  system  which  will  bring  out  of  this  mass 
of  figures  a  coherent  result  and  enable  us  to  read  by  examina- 
tion of  the  figures  more  justly  what  our  business  has  been. 
To  take  the  difficulties  in  their  order:  We  find  first  that  un- 
der our  present  system  of  accounting,  while  we  have  an  ac- 
count more  or  less  similar  to  a  capital  account,  it  is  actually 
far  from  the  true  state  of  the  case.  Our  ^stem  for  obtaining 
such  capital  account  has  been  this:  Every  ten  years  we  have 
taken  an  inventory  of  our  yards  and  stations.  The  results  so 
obtained  have  been  charged  up  under  Title  ^^E,"  for  the  real 
estate,  chattels,  building,  eto.,  and  Title  "F,"  for  Machinery 
Plant.  Assuming  that  in  our  last  inventory  we  obtained  an 
accurate  valuation  of  all  such  property,  let  us  see  how  our  re- 
sults have  stood  during  the  ten  years  which  have  passed  since 
such  inventory  (the  last  inventory  havii^  been  taken  in  1899). 
First  comes  the  ^reat  problem  of  depreciation.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  instance  m  which  this  subject  is  satisfactorily  handled 
in  Government  service.  It  certeinly  is  not  in  the  Navy.  Our 
i^stem  is  to  charge  up  waste,  eto.,  when  it  becomes  visible  — 
that  is  to  say,  when  articles  have  deteriorated,  become  lost, 
ete.,  we  hold  surveys  and  either  wipe  the  articles  off  the  books 
if  totally  unserviceable  or  lost,  or  reduce  their  value  by  new 
appraisal  if  still  suiteble  for  Government  use.  The  loss  in 
value  which  follows  from  these  surveys  is  charged  up  to  Title 
"W,'*  Deterioration  and  Waste,  but  there  it  stops.  In  the 
meantime  we  are  continually  renewing  or  replacing  our  prop-  * 
erty  and  machinery,  and  each  such  charge  is  added  to  the 
capital  valuation  of  our  plants,  with  only  such  slidit  deduc- 
tions as  are  due  to  intermittent  surveys  of  material  as  above 
stated^  Thus  take  for  example  the  N'avy  Yard,  New  York, 
which  was  valued^  all  property,  machinery,  ete.,  in  1899,  at 
about  twenty  miUion  dollars.  This  plant  is  now  represented 
on  the  books  as  worth  about  thirty  million  dollars.  While  it 
is  probable  that  the  land  valuation  has  increased,  yet  it  is 
reasonably  certein  that  there  has  been  no  great  increase  in 
the  valuation  of  buildings,  machinery,  ete.,  and  although  a 
large  amount  of  money  has  been  spent  on  these  objecte,  a  pro- 
portion of  such  sums  ought  to  be  properly  regarded  as  re- 
placemente  and  renewals,  in  addition  to  wear  and  maintenance 
charges.  It  is  also  believed  that  all  our  industrial  yards  should 
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be  accurately  appraised,  and  after  proper  values  have  been 
fixed,  rates  of  depreciation  should  be  established  for  each  class 
of  property  and  the  amounts  writt^i  off  for  depreciation 
should  be  included  in  the  cost  of  output  in  the  same  manner 
as  is  done  in  commercial  practice.  We  are  now  wrestling  with 
the  cost  of  work  problem  and  it  is  hopped  that  before  lon^ 
we  ^aU  have  adopted  a  system  which  includes  the  item  oi 
depreciation  in  some  such  manner  as  has  been  indicated.  We 
will  also  at  that  time  take  up  the  question  of  insurance,  taxes, 
dividends,  interest  pn  capital  invested,  etc.  None  of  these 
items  actually  exists  in  a  Grovemment  plant,  but  it  is  believed 
that  they  should  be  estimated  for  and  included  in  our  cost  of 
work  problem.  For  example,  there  are  no  stockholders  in  a 
Government  plant,  and,  tl^reiore,  there  are  to  be  no  dividends 
to  be  charged  off.  On  the  other  hand,  the  laboring  force  is 
allowed  pay  for  leave  and  holiday  and  tor  injuries,  which  pay 
should  undoubtedly  be  included  in  the  cost  of  production,  since 
it  is  directly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  work  undertaken. 
If  the  Government  decides  to  build  a  battleship  at  one  of  its 
navy  yards,  it  must  take  into  account  that  with  every  extra 
man  employed  for  that  purpose  there  is  an  additional  charge 
on  axx^unt  of  leave  and  holiday  and  possible  injuries.  There- 
fore, this  element  cannot  be  neglected  in  arriving  at  the  true 
cost  of  construction.  It  may  be  said  that  the  workmen  them- 
selves are  the  true  stockholaers  in  a  Government  plant,  draw- 
ing dividends  in  the  shape  of  pay  for  leave  and  noliday  and 
injuries. 

In  the  same  way  the  problem  of  interest  and  tax^  can  be 
taken  up  and  disposed  of  by  analytical  methods  which  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  go  into  here. 

The  subjects  just  mentioned,  however,  belong  not  so  much 
under  the  head  or  capital  account  as  under  the  second  charge, 
which  we  are  to  consider  —  tiiat  is,  Title  "G,''  or  maintenance 
char^ea  This  is  the  most  debatable  ground  that  we  have  to 
consider.  In  a  commercial  establishment  all  charges  of  this 
nature  would  be  classed  under  the  head  of  ^^General  Expense." 
In  the  Navy,  however,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  this  connec- 
tion, as  a  large  proportion  of  these  charges  are  attributable 
to  the  military  element  of  the  Navy  rather  than  to  the  indus- 
trial element.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  should  make  a  sharp 
division  between  the  military  section  of  our  expenditures  and 
the  industrial.  The  military  expenses  are  those  which  would 
be  made  even  though  Uie  Navy  had  no  productive  output  what- 
ever and  are  similar  to  those  for  the  Army  in  similar  places. 
The  expenditures  for  maintenance  of  the  military  posts,  pay 
of  marmes^  and  similar  expenses  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  Navy  regarded  as  an  industrial  establishment.  There 
is,  however,  a  large  balance  of  expenditures  which  we  now 
regard  as  money  t^ed  for  maintaining  the  industrial  plant   I 
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believe  it  will  be  recognized  at  once  that  such  maintenance 
charges  should  be  finalfy  absorbed  as  overhead  charges  to  the 
cost  of  production.  This  is  something  that  we  have  never  done, 
except  m  a  very  slight  degree.  We  hope,  however,  in  the 
course  of  time,  to  develop  a  proper  system  by  which  our  cost 
of  production  will  be  accurately  charged  with  its  share  of  the 
^neral  expense  of  Qie  Navy.  This  is  such  a  large  subject  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  do  more  than  mention  it  here,  but  I  wish 
to  point  out  the  result  which  has  come  about  by  our  reporting 
the  cost  of  our  work  without  reference  to  these  overhead  or 
expense  charges. 

Our  proper  "output"  consists  of  charges  under  Title  "A" 
rNew  Construction),  Title  "D"  (Repairs  to  Ships),  Title  "P" 
(Repairs  to  Ships'  Equipage,  or  Property),  and  such  miscel- 
laneous work  as  we  do  for  other  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. We  now  charge  to  those  titles  merely  the  direct 
labor  and  material,  with  a  very  small  overheaa  charge  for 
power  expenses,  often  neglected  altogether.  Since  the  cost 
of  the  entire  clerical  force,  drafting,  supervision,  etc.,  and  all 
the  "General  Expenses"  of  the  plant  is  recorded  as  Title  "G," 
cost  of  maintenance  of  the  yards,  and  is  not  absorbed  in  the 
value  of  useful  output,  it  must  be  clear  that  our  figures  show- 
ing cost  of  work  done  are  very  much  below  the  actual  facts. 

As  we  all  know,  there  has  been  much  comment  lately  in 
the  public  press  and  magazines  in  regard  to  the  expenditures 
at  our  navy  yards  and  stations  and  the  Navy  Department  has 
been  charged  with  great  extravagance  in  such  expenditures. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  a  large  part  of  the  money  appro- 
priated for  the  Navy  has  been  spent  at  the  navy  yards  and 
stations,  only  a  small  proportion  being  utilized  for  our  fleet. 
I  desire  to  call  your  particular  attention  to  the  erroneous  con- 
clusions that  have  been  drawn  from  these  statements.  To  do 
this  I  will  take  a  concrete  instance.  Several  days  ago  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  in  debating  the  naval  bill,  it  was  brought 
out  by  one  of  the  Senators,  by  quotations  from  an  essay  writ- 
ten by  one  of  our  leading  officers,  that  large  sums  of  money 
are  spent  on  our  naval  stations  in  comparison  with  the  amo\int 
spent  on  the  fleet.  The  officer  who  wrote  this  essay  desired 
to  show  how  much  of  the  Navy's  money  was  expended  through 
its  navy  yards.  He  did  not,  I  think,  intend  to  indicate  that 
the  money  was  spent  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  yards 
solely,  but  through  the  yards,  as  the  channel  of  expenditures. 
One  point  to  be  made  clear  here  is  that  the  industrial  portion 
of  our  navy  yards  have  only  one  purpose  for  their  oxi?tGnce, 
and  that  is  to  provide  for  and  maintain  the  fleet,  and  that  all 
proper  expenditures  made  at  the  navy  yards  for  this  purpose 
are  directly  chargeable  to  the  fleet  and  should  not  be  regarded 
as  expenditures  in  which  the  fleet  has  no  interest.  The  essay, 
as  quoted  in  the  Senate,  stated  that  for  the  fiscal  year  1906,  it 
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oo6t  to  maintain  all  the  navy  yards  and  stations  $11415,080.81. 
This  is  stated  as  being  maintenance  charges  for  all  yards  and 
i^Ations.  An  analysis  of  these  figures  shows  the  following  re- 
sults: The  pay  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy  who 
happened  to  be  on  duty  at  all  shore  stations  included  in  these 
figures  amounted  to  $2,715^63.18.  The  amounts  expended  for 
t£e  following  places,  which  are  purely  military  establishments, 
have  no  relation  whatever  to  the  work  of  the  Navy  any  more 
than  the  expenses  of  Army  posts  at  Fort  Myer  or  Governor's 
Island  can  be  considered  as  reckless  expenditures  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Army: 

Training  Station,  Newport $129,772.27 

War  College 16,505.00 

New  London 11,096.86 

Naval  Academy 360,017.86 

Training  Station,  San  Francisco 60,685.95 

Naval  Observatory 9,770.39 

Yokohama 27,037.58 

Hawaii 32,030.60 

Pichilinque,  Mexico  999.77 

Tutuila 21,690.44 

PoUoc 1,842.95 

Guam 89,790.17 

Frenchmans  Bay 11,918.99 

Sangley  Pomt 9,308.23 

Sitka  20,541.30 

Culebra 1,658.64 

Training  Station,  Chicago 10,410.26 

Guantanamo 162,440.83 

Total $1,074,808.75 

After  deducting  the  pay  of  personnel,  $2,715,263.18,  a 
purely  military  element,  and  the  amounts  expended  at  the 
different  stations  just  named,  also  purely  military,  we  have 
left  the  amount  of  $7,325,008.88,  which  is  chargeable  to  the 
maintenance  of  industrial  plants.  At  each  of  these  industrial 
plants,  however,  there  are  a  great  many  charges  which  are 
purely  military  in  their  nature  and  would  be  made  were  there 
no  work  done  whatever  for  the  Navy,  just  exactly  as  has  been 
stated  above  in  the  cases  of  Fort  Myer  and  Governor's  Island 
for  the  Army.  However,  as  it  is  impossible  now  to  separate 
out  such  charges,  we  will  assimie  that  the  figures  as  they 
stand  are  the  maintenance  charges  of  the  industrial  plants. 
The  direct  labor,  that  is,  labor  applied  to  the  productive  work, 
at  these  plants,  tar  the  same  period,  amounted  to  $11,844,254.63. 
Any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  results  obtaining  in  commer- 
cial establishments  where  the  expense  of  overhead  charges  are 
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abeorbed  in  the  cost  of  output,  will  know  that  such  charges 
easily  avera^  well  up  to  100  per  cent  of  the  direct  labor.  In 
our  case  it  is  seen  that  such  chaims,  even  including  some  ele- 
ments which  mi^ht  properly  be  (feducted,  amount  to  about  62 
per  cent.  Therefore,  it  is  clear  that  error  hasl)e^i  made  in  as- 
suming that  these  maintenance  chaiges  are  inordinately  heavy, 
as  compared  with  the  output  of  the  plants.  In  this  way  it  was 
shown  that  the  sum  of  ^,989,188.09  was  expended  f<Hr  build- 
ings, chattels,  etc.,  and  for  machinery  at  these  navy  yards.  Of 
the  amount  stated,  the  following  amounts  should  he  considered 
as  purely  military : 

Wireless  Tele^ph  Stations $181,796.52 

Training  Station,  Newport 85,159.84 

War  CdUece  6,045.39 

Naval  Academy 1,514,518.50 

Training  Station,  San  Francisco 7,946.52 

Sangley  Point 2,449.35 

Training  Station,  Chicago 8,286.37 

Guam 44,106.70 

Tutuila  20,181.31 

Frenchmans  Bay 46,541.86 

Hawaii 4,235.08 

Bradford 252,022.77 

Sitka  25,667.82 

Total $2,198,906.53 

From  the  figures  as  given  there  is  left  a  balance  of  $7,690,- 
276.56,  chargeable  to  Titles  "E'^  and  "F,"  cost  of  real  estate, 
buildings  and  machinery  of  the  industrial  plants. 

The  valuation  of  our  shore  plants  is  approximately  one 
hundred  millions.  The  amount  expended  in  one  year  in  keep- 
ing these  plants  up  to  their  normal  value,  and  in  some  additions 
to  capital  valuations,  was  $7,690,276.56.  I  do  not  think  that 
this  can  be  considered  at  all  an  exorbitant  figure. 

Another  point  to  be  made  clear:  The  Senator  in  (juestion 
quoted  the  fact  that  under  the  manufacture  account.  Title  ^^Z,^ 
at  the  navy  yards,  the  enormous  sum  of  $22,447,347.03  was 
charged  oS.  This  account  is  the  one  under  which  the  equipage 
for  »iips  of  the  fleet  is  manufactured.  The  amount  quoted 
seems  ^  be  large.  However,  if  we  will  examine  the  annual 
report  of  the  Paymaster  (General  for  the  next  fiscal  year  we 
will  find  that  about  fifteen  of  our  large  new  ships  went  into 
commission  during  that  year  and  that  there  was  invoiced  to 
them  property  valued  at  over  $26,000,000.  This  explains  why 
the  $22,000,000  was  expended  during  the  preceding  year.  That 
is,  in  manufacture  of  equipage  for  niese  new  ships  which  were 
expected  to  and  did  go  into  conmiission. 
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Altogether  these  figures  merely  show  that,  while  there  ia 
probably  some  extravagance  in  the  Navy  in  regard  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  its  shore  plants,  the  figures  quoted  do  not  show 
such  extravagance  and  are  such  as  would  be  expected  from  any 
normal  manufacturing  enterprise  of  such  tremendous  propor- 
tions as  are  found  in  the  naval  establishment  Figures  can  be 
made  to  show  anything,  and  it  is  only  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  real  meaning  of  the  expenditures  that  we 
begin  to  grasp  that  there  have  been  fallacious  deductions  drawn 
from  published  resulta 

It  should  be  also  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  figures  above 
quoted  there  are  included  the  output  in  work  at  many  small 
^tablishments  which  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  industrial, 
but  military,  in  their  nature.  For  example,  such  a  navy  yard 
as  Pensacola,  Fla.,  is  maintained  not  because  of  its  economical 
output,  but  for  the  reason  that  it  is  a  military  base  with  a  cer- 
tain equipment  of  machinery  to  repair  ships  in  case  of  neces- 
sity, should  the  scene  of  operations  of  naval  conflict  be  in 
the  Mexican  gulf.  This  plant  must  be  operated  in  some  degree 
in  order  to  maintain  it  m  a  state  of  passable  efficiency,  but  it 
is  not  expected  that  its  productions  will  be  large  in  comparison 
with  the  expenditures  necessary  to  maintain  the  plant,  or  that 
the  quality  of  its  work  will  be  such  as  could  be  found  at  an- 
other plant  where  the  output  was  large. 

So  far,  I  have  confined  my  remarks  to  our  system  of  record- 
ing expenditures.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  have  been 
better  had  I  first  described  our  liability  system,  as  that  is  the 
natural  order  in  which  the  records  are  maintained. 

Each  of  the  300-odd  appropriations  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, with  in  some  cases  their  various  subheads,  must  be  sep- 
arated on  our  books  as  re^rds  liabilities  as  well  as  expendi- 
tures. Our  present  method,  which  is  one  that  would  be  ordi- 
narily followed  under  any  accounting  system,  is  to  charge 
up  to  each  appropriation  all  expenditures,  whether  they  are 
requisitions  for  purchase  or  estimated  amounts  of  labor  neces- 
sary at  the  various  yarda  Should  the  requisition,  for  example, 
be  followed  by  a  purchase,  the  amount  of  the  order  placea  is 
substituted  for  the  estimate  on  the  requisition,  and  an  adjust- 
ment made  of  the  difference  between  the  original  estimate  and 
the  actual  purchase  value  of  the  article.  After  delivery  has 
been  made  and  the  bill  paid,  a  corresponding  entry  is  made  to 
that  effect 

Should  the  requisition  be  followed  by  a  contract,  as  is 
most  frequently  the  case,  the  amount  contracted  for  is  substi- 
tuted for  the  estimated  amount  as  shown  by  the  requisition, 
and  the  proper  adjustments  made,  to  be  followed  by  writing  off 
the  amount  paid  when  the  contract  is  concluded. 

Under  this  system  all  liabilities  to  an  appropriation  are 
entered  together  without  regard  to  their  nature,  and  the  stand- 
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ing  of  an  appropriation  is  found  by  deducting  from  the  amount 
appropriated  the  amount  which  has  been  oibligated.  Thus  it 
is  difficult  to  state  the  amounts  of  outstanding  obligations  in 
any  case,  since  actual  payments  and  proposed  purchases  are 
together  involved  in  one  statement.  We  hope  to  institute  a 
system  by  which  actual  outstanding  obligations  can  be  separ- 
ated from  de  facto  payments.  This  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
problem,  owing  to  tiie  vast  variety  of  expenditures  and 
amounts  involved,  but  it  will  probably  be  solved  on  the  basis  of 
a  card  system,  in  which  completed  payments  are  removed  from 
the  liability  records  bv  the  simple  action  of  abstracting  the 
cards  and  filing  elsewhere.  In  conjunction  with  this  system 
it  is  proposed  to  maintain  the  liabilities  under  the  same  heads 
in  which  expenditures  are  recorded,  so  that  we  will  be  able 
to  state  at  any  time  how  much  has  been  spent  for  any  particu- 
lar object  and  how  much  is  outstanding  as  a  proposed 
expenditure. 

Following  all  of  the  foregoing  statements  in  regard  to  ex- 
penditures, etc.,  I  would  like  to  treat  the  subject  of  audit  of 
accounts.  This,  while  it  pertains  to  naval  accounting,  is  not 
handled  by  our  Bureau,  but  in  the  Office  of  the  Auditor  for 
the  Navy  Department  There  the  real  final  records  of  lump 
expenditures  from  all  appropriations  are  maintained,  although 
the  purposes  for  which  the  expenditures  have  been  made  are 
ignored.  The  Office  of  the  Auditor  and  our  own  Bureau  have 
a  great  deal  of  work  in  common  and  constant  reference  be- 
tween the  two  is  necessary.  This  is  an  absolutely  essential 
condition  for  the  transaction  of  public  business,  and  I  do  not 
know  how  we  could  settle  a  great  many  problems  with  which 
've  are  confronted  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  two  offices 
are  on  such  perfectly  good  terms. 
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The  steps  in  the  order  of  human  progress  are  nowhere  bet- 
ter illustrated  than  in  the  methods  governing  the  transaction 
of  modern  business,  and  the  development  during  the  past  fifty 
years  has  been  greater  than  during  the  entire  previous  history. 

Take  transportation  for  an  example.  The  primitive  man 
v^alked,  and  if  he  came  to  a  stream  too  deep  to  be  forded,  he 
swam;  walking  he  found  slow  and  expensive  of  effort,  so  he 
tamed  a  beast  of  the  field  and  rode  upon  his  back,  thus  saving 
his  own  legs  and  enabling  him  to  accomplish  his  journey  in  less 
time.  Soon  he  harnessed  a  sledge  to  his  beast,  thereby  enabling 
him  to  carry  a  much  larger  burden ;  then  the  invention  of  the 
wheel  brought  both  greater  speed  and  greater  comfort;  but 
human  ambition  was  not  satisfied  with  such  progress,  and 
therefore  the  invention  of  a  mechanical  means  of  transporta- 
tion was  inevitable.  The  steam  locomotive  now  enables  a  man 
to  travel  many  times  faster  with  little  or  no  effort,  and  with 
absolute  comfort,  while  there  is  no  limit  to  the  weight  of  the 
burden  that  may  be  carried.  The  past  decade  has  seen  the 
perfection  of  the  automobile,  a  more  adaptable  and  less  expen- 
sive means  of  transportation  than  the  horse  and  wagon  or  the 
locomotive;  and,  even  as  I  write,  there  is  being  demonstrated 
upon  the  heights  of  Fort  Myer  the  fact  that  man  is  finally 
master  of  the  air.  What  the  future  has  in  store  in  the  way 
of  transportation  through  the  trackless  atmosphere  we  can  only 
conjecture. 

When  our  primitive  man  reached  a  stream  too  deep  to  be 
waded  and  too  wide  to  be  swam,  he  straddled  a  los  and  pro- 
pelled it  by  a  pole.  If  a  favorable  wind  were  blowing,  he 
lifted  aloft  a  branch  of  a  tree^  or  spread  a  rude  mat  of  woven 
rushes,  and  made  the  wind  his  servant.  Later,  the  mat  gave 
place  to  a  sail  and  the  pole  to  a  rudder,  and  for  thousands 
of  years  man  traversed  the  trackless  seas  making  the  wind 
cany  him  whithersoever  he  wished.  But  he  was  still  largely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  elements,  with  all  of  the  possibilities  of 
danger  and  delay,  and  the  demand  for  some  better,  quicker, 
safer,  and  altogether  more  dependable  means  of  water  trans- 
portation was  met  by  the  invention  of  the  steamboat 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  ox-cart  of  the  long  ago  to  the 
luxurious  automobile  of  today;  from  the  wheelbarrow  of  the 
Chinaman  to  the  powerful  locomotive;  from  the  dugout  of 
the'Indian  to  the  monstrous  ocean  greyhound ;  but  each  is  the 
result  of  this  inevitable  law  of  human  process,  that  man  is 
ever  seeking  to  accomplish  his  purposes  with  greater  rapidity 
and  greater  comfort 

Man,  in  common  with  most,  if  not  all,  other  creatures,  is 
capable  of  transmitting  an  idea  to  another  of  his  kind,  and, 
in  some  cases,  to  creatures  of  another  kind,  through  the  senses — 
sight,  hearing,  touch,  speech  —  in  most  cases  combining  two  or 
more  of  these  senses,  and  where  one  or  another  is  lacking  de- 
veloping what  remains  to  serve  his  needs.    It  is  natural  to 
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speak,  and  so  primitive  man  had  no  trouble  in  communicating 
with  his  fellow  by  means  of  the  voice  and  ear.  If  he  failed  to 
make  himself  intdligible  thero  yet  remained  the  possibility 
of  making  si^ns  and  thus  communicating  the  idea  tlux>ugh  tne 
eye.  The  ^^sign-language"  of  the  plains  in  the  early  days  of 
our  western  settlement  furnishes  a  most  striking  example  of 
the  great  extent  to  which  the  eye  and  hand  can  be  developed 
as  a  substitute  for  the  voice  and  ear.  An  Indian  meting  one 
of  another  tribe  had  no  trouble  in  establishing  friendly  rela- 
.  tions  and  communicating  with  him  freely.  In  the  case  of  Miss 
Helen  Keller  we  have  a  most  marvelous  demonstration  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  substitution  of  one  sense  for  another,  for 
the  single  sense  of  touch  has  been  developed  to  such  an  extent 
that  she  can  use  it  as  a  substitute  for  ^eech,  hearing  and 
sight,  the  hand  taking  the  place  of  voice,  ears,  and  eyes. 

But  primitive  man  soon  found  that  it  was  essential  that 
he  should  communicate  with  his  fellows  when  they  were  not 
actually  present,  and  he,  therefore,  naturally  adopted  the  use 
of  pictures  with  which  to  express  his  meaning.  A  piece  of 
bark  having  scratched  upon  it  with  a  sharp  piece  of  flint  a  rude 
outline  of  a  bear,  a  man,  and  a  club,  followed  by  another  out- 
line of  the  bear  lying  upon  the  ground,  tells  the  story  of 
a  meeting  and  a  combat  as  well  as  could  be  done  by  word  of 
mouth.  The  heiroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians  furnish  an  ex- 
cellent illustration  of  the  extent  to  wmch  picture-writing  may 
be  used,  for  many  of  the  records  of  ancient  history  have  been 
preserved  to  us  in  ^aduring  stone  or  clay,  through  thousands 
of  years,  and  can  be  easily  and  accurately  read  to  this  day. 
Stone  and  clay  might  serve  the  purposes  of  permanency  of 
record,  but  the  labor  involved  and  the  Dulk  necessarily  i>laced  a 
limit  upon  their  use;  consequently  we  find  that  the  thin  fiber 
of  the  papyrus  or  the  tanned  skm  of  a  beast  was  substituted 
as  a  writing  material,  and  the  pictures  are  converted  into  sym- 
bols or  arbitrary  diaracters,  each  with  a  particular  meaning. 
It  was  not  untu  comparatively  modem  times,  however,  that 
these  characters  were  made  to  r^resent  sounds  instead  of 
things,  thus  enabling  the  writer  to  make  combinations  of  char- 
acters representing  the  sounds  that  would  be  made  by  the 
voice  in  speaking.  The  development  of  the  means  of  making 
the  recora  has  Kept  progress  with  the  development  of  the 
OTstems.  Hi^x)glvphics  were  carved  in  stone  with  a  chisel; 
the  substitution  of  tablets  of  clay  permitted  the  use  of  a  sty- 
lus; the  use  of  parchment  made  possible  the  more  artistic  use 
of  a  brush;  with  the  invention  of  paper  came  the  quill  pen, 
which  gave  way  to  the  more  durable  and  reliable  steel  pen. 

But  here  again  the  limits  of  time  and  the  drain  upon  com- 
fort were  such  that  there  was  a  demand  for  a  speedj  and 
legible  method  of  writing,  a  demand  met  by  the  invention  of 
the  typewriter,  which  increased  the  capacity  of  an  individual 
many  fold. 
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But  the  writhig  of  these  diaracters  was  and  still  is  a  slow 
process,  and  for  many  jirears  men  strove  to  devise  a  eysbaok  by 
which  it  would  be  possible  for  a  writer  to  keep  pace  with  hu- 
man speech.  Various  systems  of  ^diorthand^'  were  devised, 
but  until  within  very  recent  years  they  were  all  so  cumbersome 
and  so  difficult  to  acquire  as  to  be  almost  impracticable.  Within 
the  last  fifty  years,  however,  systems  of  shorthand  have  been 
perfected  to  such  an  extent  that  a  person  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence may,  after  a  few  months  of  diligent  study  and  practice, 
write  rapidly  Plough  to  record  what  is  said  in  ordinary  con- 
versation, and  by  still  further  practice  be  able  to  keep  pace 
with  the  most  rapid  human  utterance. 

But  there  are  certain  limitations  of  the  shorthand  systen 
which  will  effectually  prevent  its  ever  b^ng  adopted  for  goi- 
eral  commercial  and  private  use  for  recording  commercial 
transactions  or  carrying  on  private  correspondence,  and  it  is 
still  so  difficult  to  acquire  that  comparatively  few  people  have 
the  patience  to  learn.  So  the  fact  remains  that  those  who  de- 
sire to  record  their  own  thoughts  by  means  of  written  char- 
acters must  still  be  limited  to  the  slow  and  laborious  process 
of  longhand  writing,  or  else  employ  another  person  to  make 
the  record  as  it  is  gfpoken.  One's  thoughts  will  run  far  ahead 
of  one's  ability  to  record  them.  It  is  not  always  ccmvenient 
nor  practicable  to  have  another  perscm  present  at  the  time  wheal 
it  is  desirable  to  have  the  record  made.  Sometimes  the  very 
presence  of  another  person  will  interfere  with  the  even  course 
of  the  thought  or  the  flow  of  words.  It  is  also  obvious  that  one 
who  has  spent  months  in  acquiring  the  difficult  art  of  writinj^ 
shorthand  may  justly  demand  a  proper  remuneration  for  his 
services. 

And  so  we  find  an  unsatisfied  desire  on  the  part  of  man, 
particularly  on  the  part  of  those  individuals  who  are  engaged 
m  business  pursuits,  as  well  as  those  in  the  professions,  or  en- 
gaged in  literary  work,  for  a  means  of  making  a  permanent 
record  of  their  speech  independently  of  any  other  person,  and 
at  an^  time,  either  during  the  strenuous  hours  of  the  business 
day,  in  the  quiet  of  the  h<»ne  study,  or  immediately  when  cer- 
tain ideas  have  been  formulated  in  the  mind,  a  demand  which 
remained  unsatisfied  until  less  than  a  generation  aso,  when 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  experimenting  with  a  mechanism  for  trans- 
mitting speech  to  a  greater  distance  than  is  possible  by  the 
voice  alone  —  the  telephone  —  conceived  the  idea  of  making  a 
permaneit  record  of  the  vibrations  of  the  air,  which  we  know 
as  sound,  and  brought  forth  a  simple  mechanism  which  he 
designated  as  a  ^^honograph"  (phono  —  sound;  graph  —  to 
write) ,  an  invention  which  startled  the  world,  for  it  made  pos- 
stUe  the  reproduction  of  human  speedi.  The  invention  of 
thirty  years  ago  has  in  more  recent  years  been  developed  and 
improved  in  every  respect,  and  the  inventor,  with  the  co-opera- 
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tion  of  his  able  assistants  in  his  now  famous  laboratory  at 
Orange,  N.  J.,  has  presented  to  the  business  world  a  mechanical 
means  whereby  the  great  and  unsatisfied  desire  to  be  able  to 
promptly  record  human  speech  and  reproduce  it  at  once,  or  at 
any  time  in  the  indefinite  future,  has  oeen  adequately  met. 

So  we  find  in  the  voice-writing  system  a  culmination  of 
this  insatiable  law  of  human  progre6&  The  growth  of  the  use 
of  these  time-  and  labor-saving  and  comfort-bringing  appli- 
ances follows  an  inflexible  line  and  accomplishes  its  purposes 
by  a  force  irresistible.  Their  progress  may  be  retanled,  but 
it  cannot  be  stopped  by  any  individual  or  by  any  class. 

When  the  aevelopmjent  of  the  steam  railroad  was  ex- 
ploited, it  was  consistently  and  violently  opposed  by  canal 
boatmen  and  teamsters,  who  saw  in  it  ruin  of  their  own  busi- 
ness, and  our  grandfathers  tell  us  how  their  mothers  and 
grandmothers  protested  that  they  would  never  ride  behind  one 
of  those  snorting,  poking  monstrosities. 

When  the  typewriter  was  placed  upon  the  market  those 
who  made  their  hving  by  writmg  letters  with  the  pen  threw 
up  their  hands  in  horror,  and  more  than  one  business  man  in- 
dignantly rejected  a  proposal  to  buy  one,  maintaining  that  so 
long  as  he  hved  no  letter  would  go  out  of  his  establishment 
looking  as  if  it  were  printed. 

The  perfection  of  the  typesetting  machine  created  conster- 
nation in  the  ranks  of  the  hand  compositors,  but  they  could 
not  prevent  its  adoption  at  once  by  the  more  progressive  print- 
ing establishments,  and,  finalhr,  in  the  face  of  active,  organized 
opposition,  by  the  National  Govemmjent. 

And  so  it  must  be  with  the  voice- writing  system.  It  meets 
a  great  human  need,  it  complies  with  the  requirements  of  this 
great  law  of  human  progress,  and  as  it  is  advanced  and  fos- 
tered, so  it  will  contribute  to  the  great  store  of  human  happi- 
ness and  material  prosperity.  It  will  be  superior  to  the  indi- 
vidual; here  and  there  an  enthusiast  will  put  behind  it  his 
energy  and  give  it  a  new  impetus;  now  and  then  a  skeptic  will 
let  it  pass  by  unaided ;  occasionally  there  will  be  direct  oppo- 
sition, individual  or  organized,  that  will  retard  its  progress 
and  interfere  with  its  best  service  as  well  as  discourage  those 
who  are  endeavoring  to  advance  it.  Some  ^ort-sightod  busi- 
ness man  will  refuse  to  take  time  to  learn  the  simple  operation 
of  the  machine;  some  stenographer  will  refuse  to  lend  her  co- 
operation in  bringing  about  the  successful  use  of  the  system, 
even  preferring  in  some  cases  to  follow  the  thorny  path  ox 
seeldng^another  **job"  rather  than  to  let  "that  thing"  talk  to 
her.  The  system  itself,  possessing  the  elements  of  goodness 
and  success,  must  follow  its  own  destiny.  Those  who  adopt  it 
may  have  an  added  means  of  attaining  success;  those  who  are 
devoting  their  time  to  introducing  the  system  may  feel  that 
they  have  had  some  part  in  furthering  the  intere^  of  their 
fellows  and  serving  uie  generation  in  which  they  live. 
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JULY  20,  1909. 

A  Day's  Work  for  a  Day's  Pay 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  and  written  during  the  past 
few  weeks,  and  the  daily  press  has  in  many  different  ways 
commented,  wise  and  otherwise,  on  the  above  statement,  said 
to  have  been  made  by  one  of  our  present  Cabinet  officers. 

To  those  among  our  readers  who  are  familiar  with  the 
incidents  which  led  directly  to  the  founding  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Government  Accountants,  and  which  inci- 
dentally brought  TwE  Gk)VERNMBNT  Accountant  into  being, 
any  evidence  of  a  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
trative officers  to  remedy  existing  defects  and  improve  the 
Federal  service,  either  in  men  or  methods,  is  welcome  news, 
indeed.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  reflex  results  in  other 
branches  of  the  service  of  the  widely-heralded  action  of  one 
Cabinet  member  in  shaking  up  his  Department  have  so  far 
been  rather  disappointing,  because  the  fundamental  reasons 
underlying  these  changes  seem  to  be  misunderstood,  even  by 
a  large  nimiber  of  the  members  of  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Government  Accountants,  the  sole  aim  of  which  organ- 
ization is  advanced  study  in  accounting  by  its  members  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  individual's  value  as  a  com- 
ponent part  of  the  National  Government's  working  force. 

There  are  a  great  many  bright  young  men  in  ttiese  United 
States  who  take  civil  service  examinations  and  resultant  ap- 
pointments to  the  junior  and  sub-clerical  grades  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  using  the  spare  time  the  short  governmental  office 
hours  permit  for  the  study,  either  elementary  or  graduate, 
of  some  profession  which  will  enable  them  to  leave  the  service 
in  a  few  years  and  devote  themselves  to  an  entirely  different 
line  of  activity.  Salaries  in  these  positions  compare  very 
favorably  with  those  paid  by  the  commercial  and  industrial 
enterprises  for  similar  work,  so  that  few,  indeed,  of  these 
young  men  need  make,  or  have  made,  any  financial  sacrifice 
to  enter  the  Federal  service,  such  as  is  invariably  the  case 
of  the  experienced  professional  who,  for  whatever  reason,  is 
willing  to  give  the  Government  the  benefit  of  his  special 
training  ana  expert  knowledge  of  a  high  order  for  entirely 
inadequate  pay. 

This  lack  of  proper  grading  of  governmental  employes 
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and  the  consequent  imperfect  adjustment  of  salaries  is  pri- 
marily responsible  for  more  evils  than  appear  on  the  sur&ce, 
and  only  careful  study  of  conditions,  such  as  given  by  the 
Keep  Commission,  can  bring  them  to  light 

That  any  administrative  officer  should  d[)ject  to  a  clerk's 
pursuit  of  studies  after  office  hours  in  line  with  his  work, 
calculated  to  fit  him  for  a  more  responsible  position  in  the 
service,  is  highly  ridiculous;  that  any  Cabinet  officer  seri- 
ously entertains  the  belief  that  the  study  of  a  profession  un- 
related to  his  official  duties  does  impair  the  value  of  the 
average  employe  in  the  lower  clerical  grades,  is  too  absurd 
for  argument;  but  that  any  government  employe  of  whatever 
grade,  who  neglects  his  auties,  slights  his  work,  and  uses 
the  governmental  pay  roll  simply  as  a  means  to  an  end  of  no 
value  to  the  office  in  which  he  is  sui>posed  to  be  working,  is 
downright  dishonest,  and  puts  an  unjust  burden  on  his  more 
honorable  fellow-cl^^,  no  one  can  deny;  and  any  punish- 
ment meted  out  to  such  offenders  is  well-deserved. 

"A  day's  work  for  a  day's  pay"  is  a  catchy  slogan,  but 
it  expresses  only  a  relatively  unimportant  feature  of  waste- 
fulness in  the  conduct  of  governmental  business  and  one 
which  is  dwarfed  into  utter  insignificance  as  a  part  of  the 
question  of  men  when  contrasted  with  the  question  of  methods. 

Men  and  methods  must  receive  attention  simultaneously 
to  produce  effective  eccmomy;  it  is  not  sufficient  to  see  that  a 
given  number  of  clerks  are  kept  steadily  busy,  but  that  their 
efforts  are  productive  in  accoraance  with  the  pav  received  for 
the  work'  Cases  where  a  number  of  clei^  per£>rm  mechani- 
cal tasks  at  a  cost  of  thousands  of  dollars  per  annum,  which 
tasks  could  be  accom^ligbed  much  better  and  in  less  time  by 
one  clerk  with  the  aid  of  a  special  machine  costing  a  few 
hundred  dollars  at  most,  and  paying  for  itself  in  a  few 
weeks,  are  numerous,  and  directly  ^argeable,  not  to  the 
lower  clerical  employes,  but  to  those  higher  up  who  entered 
the  service  years  ago  without  any  special  training,  who  have 
gradually  risen  thi^ugh  their  famibarity  with  routine  labors 
of  their  particular  offices,  considering  it  entirely  sufficient  to 
be  able  to  duplicate  each  year  the  woris  done  in  previous  years 
in  the  same  time,  in  the  same  manner,  and  by  the  same  meth- 
ods in  use  for  a  generation,  without  reference  to  any  improve- 
ments or  changes  which  might  have  taken  place  universally 
outside  of  their  limited  sphere  of  observation. 

Bureau  chiefs  imbued  with  this  spirit  cannot  be  expected 
to  apply  a  different  standard  when  making  promotions  in 
their  working  forces;  the  clerk  who  comes  nearest  to  being  an 
exact  replica  of  his  chief  receives  preference  every  time  over 
the  one  who,  through  later  outside  experience,  shows  individ- 
uality and  ability  by  suggesting  economical  improvements 
which  would  disturb  routine  and  upset  sacred  precedent. 
This  produces  an  endless  chain  unoonscioudy,  tJiouffh  none 
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the  less  effectively  choking  off  incipient  reform  whether  ap- 
proaching from  above  or  below. 

Many  of  the  so-called  cases  of  ^^favoritism"  arise  in  this 
mamier;  the  promotions  are  made  bv  an  officer  conscientious 
in  the  belief  of  a  duty  well  performed.  It  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  find  today  a  single  case  of  '^favoritism,''  properly 
so-called,  where  a  promotion,  or  rather  an  increase  in  salary, 
is  based  upon  personal  relations  in  disregard  of  clerical  abil- 
ity as  demonstrated  by  previous  performances.  There  always 
will  be  rumors  of  this  kmd,  usually  set  afloat  by  disappointed 
clerks  of  the  time-marking  variety,  who  spend  all  their  spare 
moments  chasing  their  Congressmen  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
through  them,  and  in  violation  of  the  laws  origmated  by  them, 
what  they  well  know  their  work  (?(  does  not  entitle  them  to. 

The  desirable  employe  who  finds  himself  in  a  false  posi- 
tion does  not  waste  his  time  in  this  manner,  but  embraces  the 
first  opportunity  to  obtain  a  transfer  or  quit  the  service  en- 
tirely, and  this  constitutes  the  greatest  obstacle  to  lasting 
reform. 

We  have  no  remedy  to  suggest;  however,  a  permanent 
^  committee,  such  as  the  Keep  Commission,  composed  of  respon- 
sible, competent,  up-to-date  men  in  the  service,  to  whom  sug- 
gestions and  complaints  could  be  addressed  by  the  humblest 
clerk  without  fear  of  consequent  disfavor  or  reprisal,  such 
committee  to  have  sufficient  power  to  make  recommendations 
for  changes  in  departmental  methods  from  time  to  time  after 
due  investigation  of  conditions  complained  of,  which  recom- 
mendations could  then  be  made  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  uni- 
form changes  in  all  the  departments  by  executive  order,  we 
believe  to  be  a  simple  and  effective  method,  sure  to  produce 
economies  of  a  far-reaching  character. 

Association  Notes 

The  following  applications  were  passed  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Association  of  American  Government  Ac- 
countants at  a  meeting  held  June  25,  1909 : 

Active  Membership. 

Geo.  W.  Dix,  office  of  the  Auditor  for  the  War  Depart- 
ment. 

Omar  J.  Valey,  Navy  Department. 

Miss  Cora  C.  Curry,  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Associate  Membership. 
F.  S.  Cundiff,  U-  S.  Reclamation  Serevice,  Tuma,  Ariz. 

Affiliated  Membership. 
W.  E.  Walter,  C.  P.  A.,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 
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OrganizMl  November  14,  19M 
Post  Office  Box  27,  Main  Office,  Washington. 


OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES. 

Elected  at  the  anniial  meeting  held  Hay  27,  1909,  to  serre  for  one  year. 


Officers. 


Le  Grand  Powers,  President    (Bureau  of  the  Census.) 
Alonzo  Tweedale,  Vice  President.  (Municipal  Building,  D.  C.) 
James  L.  Wilmeth,  Treasurer.    (Treasury  Department.) 
E.  S.  Hobbs,  Secretary.     (Interstate  Commerce  Commission.) 

Standing  Committees. 

The  Chairmen  of  these  committees  are  Trustees,  and  to- 
gether with  the  officers  form  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Editorial 
J.  P.  MuUer,  Chairman.    (Interstate  Commerce  Commission.) 

Finance. 
Theo.  L.  De  Ltand,  Chairman.    (Treasury  Department.) 

Membership. 
C.  W.  Barry,  Chairman.     (War  Department.) 

Lectures  and  Meetings. 

Chairman  to  be  selected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  a 
later  date. 

Library. 

Samuel  J.  Barclay,  Chairman.  (Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.) 

Education. 

Noble  Newport  Potts,  Chairman.  (Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor.) 

The  personnel  of  these  committees  will  be  published  in 
subsequent  issues  as  soon  as  the  names  are  announced  by  the 
respective  chairmen. 
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OBJECTS  OF  THIS  ORGANIZATION: 

1.  To  unite  in  one  organization  employes  of  the  Federal. 
State  and  Territorial  Gtovemments  of  the  United  States  oi 
America,  and  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  including  Munici- 
pal Officers  and  employes  of  City  Governments  havinfi^  control 
of  or  participation  in  accounting,  including  the  subjects  of 
appointment,  purchase,  and  issue  or  sale,  collecting  and  dis- 
bursing, examming  and  auditing,  bookkeeping,  statistical  and 
actuarial  subjects. 

2.  To  encourage  and  facilitate  the  adoption  of  economical, 
expeditious,  progressive,  and  uniform  methods  in  handling  the 
accounting  features  of  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  Government. 

8.  To  provide  means  for  the  technical  education  and  in- 
dependent study  of  its  members: 

First.  By  promoting  and  encouraging  the  study  and  dis- 
cussion of  quc^ions  of  advanced  and  practical  accounting  and 
adaptations  and  improvement  of  methods. 

Second.  By  ori^^ating  and  disseminating  original  essays 
and  papers  concerning  the  theory,  law,  and  practice  of  ac- 
counting, and  encoiiraging  the  expression  of  individual  opinion 
on  controverted  point^ 

Third.  By  providing  occasional  addresses  on  particular 
features  of  accounting,  eimer  governmental  or  commercial,  bv 
persons  outside  the  .Association  having  expert  technical  knowl- 
edge and  experience. 

Fourth.  By  providing  a  library  and  a  catalogue  of  the 
works  on  accounting  and  kindred  subjects  at  present  available 
in  various  local  libraries. 

Fifth.  B^  advocating  systematic  instruction  in  account- 
ing and  administration  in  schools  and  colleges. 

MEMBERSHIP: 
The  membership  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  three 
classes,  Associate,  Active,  and  AfSliated. 

1.  Associate  Members:  All  Government  employes  whose 
titles  or  duties  are  those  of  accountant,  actuary,  auditor,  statis- 
tician, bookkeeper,  cashier,  chief  of  division  of  accounts,  comp- 
troller, disbursing  officer,  examiner,  inspector,  law  clerk,  or 
purchasing  agent,  and  generally  all  those  having  to  do  with 
the  initiation,  approval,  settlement,  audit,  and  record  of  fiscal 
transactions,  as  well  as  the  Grovemment  Examiners  for  Bank- 
ing, Insurance,  Transportation  or  Public  Service  Corpora- 
tions, are  eligible  for  associate  membership  in  the  Association. 

2.  Active  Members:  Such  persons  as  shall  have  been 
satisfactorily  tested  as  to  their  (qualifications  shall  become  eligi- 
ble for  active  membership  in  this  Association. 

8.  Affiliated  Members :  Such  persons  as  are,  or  may  have 
been,  in  the  Grovemment  service,  and  are  actively  interested  in 
the  subject  of  accounting,  and  whose  attainments  in  that  line 
are  such  as  to  merit  such  recognition,  are  eligible  for  affiliated 
membership  in  this  Association. 
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Post  Office  Box  37,  Main  Office,  WMhington 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  MEMBERSHIP. 

All  applications  by  mail,  for  enroUment  as  Active,  Asso- 
ciate or  Affiliated  Ifember  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary, P.  O.  Box  27,  Main  Office,  Wadiington,  D.  C,  for  trans- 
mission to  the  respective  committeea 

MEMBERSHIP  DUES. 

payable  annually  in  advance  for 

Active  Membership $5.00 

Associate  Membership 2.00 

Affiliated  Membership 2.00 

including  one  year's  subscription  to  the  Association's  official 
organ.  This  subscription  is  not  compulsory,  and  any  member 
not  wishing  to  be  served  with  the  magazine,  may  retain  mem- 
bership by  deducting  $1.60  p.  a.  from  his  assessment,  ccmtrib- 
uting  tb  the  General  Fund  of  the  Association  only. 


Association  of  Govenunent  Disbursing  Officers 

GEORGE  W.  EVANS,  President 
SCOTT  NESBTT,  Secretary-Treasurer 

AddreM  all  commiinlcationf  to  the  Secretary-Treamirer,  In  care  of  Ooatt 
and  Geodetic  Snrrej,  DefMitm^nt  of  Oommerce  and  Labor,  Waahittft<tt,  D.  0. 

OBJECT: 

The  object  of  tliis  organization  is  to  increase  and  better 
enjoy  social  relationdiip  between  the  members  and  by  mutual 
help  or  advise  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  individual  as  a 
responsible  officer  of  the  United  States  Government 

MEMBERSHIP  QUALIFICATIONS 

Any  bonded  officer  of  the  United  States  Government 
whose  annual  disbursements  reach  or  exceed  One  Hundred 
Thousand  Dollars  is  eligible  to  membership. 
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OrfMiisMi  Pebmary  14»  19M 

Office  of  the  Secretary,  289  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  Rooms  155-157 

OFFICERS,  X909-X9XO. 

Alonzo  Tweedale,  President,  Auditor  District  of  Columbia, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Howard  C.  Beck,  First  Vice-President,  Public  Accountant, 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Richard  M.  Chapman,  Secretary,  Certified  Public  Accountant, 

Department  of  Finance,  New  York  City. 
S.  M.  Wilhite,  Treasurer,  Comptroller,  Louisville,  Ky. 

VICB-PRBSIDBNTS,  zgog-zgxa 

Frederick  W.  Carey,  Auditor,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

William  McK.  Evans,  Accountant,  Richmond,  Va. 

W.  S.  McCormick,  Comptroller,  Ehiluth,  Minn. 

Harry  B.  Henderson,  State  Examiner,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

C.  O.  Lobeck,  Comptroller.  Omaha,  Neb. 

Edward  E.  Phelps,  Chief  Accountant,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Edward  Stetson  Griffing,  Comptroller,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

OBJECTS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION: 

'^The  consideration  of  improved  methods  of  public  finance 
and  the  extension  of  the  movement  for  the  installation  of  a 
uniform  system  of  State  and  municipal  accounting  and  re- 
porting tluroughout  the  United  States,  and  the  promotion  of 
legislation  towards  these  ends." 

MEMBERSHIP  QUALIFICATIONS. 

"All  comptrollers^  auditors  or  other  accounting  or  fiscal 
officers  of  cities,  counties  and  States  in  the  United  States  shall 
be  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Association.  Accountants 
r^ularly  engaged  in  State  and  mimicipal  accounting  shall  also 
be  eli^ble  to  memberi^ip." 

"iJach  member  shall  be  entitled  to  a  copv  of  the  bound 
volume  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  or  other  conventions 
of  the  Association,  and  to  all  bulletins  or  other  special  publica- 
tions issued  by  the  Association  for  the  information  and  bene- 
fit of  its  members." 

The  cost  of  membership  in  the  Association  is  Ten  Dollars 
per  annum. 
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Accountants*  Association  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission 

Orsmixed  Mmj  5,  IMS 
1311  G  Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES. 

Blected  ftt  the  annnAl  meetiiig  held  April  12,  1909,  to  fenre  for  one  year. 

OFFICERS. 

Fred  W.  Sweney,  President. 

Bussell  H.  Snead,  Vice-President. 

Arnold  C.  Hansen,  Secretary. 

Edward  D.  Myers,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Walter  V.  Wilson,  Treasurer. 

Charles  Y.  Bumside,  Assistant  Treasurer. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Eosecutpve. 

Clifton  F.  Balch,  Chairman.      George  M.  Curtis. 
Walter  E.  Burleigh.  W.  C.  Sanf ord. 

Program. 

David  E.  Brown,  Chairman.     August  Q.  Qutheim. 
John  Cruickshank.  Ghi^n  C.  Hand. 

Entertainment. 

S.  L.  Lupton,  Chairman. 
Lewis  A.  BelL  William  P.  Bird. 

C.  V.  Conover.  Frank  M.  Swacker. 

OBJECT: 

The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  the  discussion  of 
topics  of  common  interest,  the  promotion  of  efficiency  and 
sociability  amon^  members  and  such  other  objects  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

MEMBERSHIP: 

The  active  membership  of  this  Association  shall  be  con- 
fined to  Examiners,  or  other  persons  of  a  grade  equivalent  to 
Examiners,  who  are  employed  in  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and 
Accounts. 

Any  employee  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
may  be  elected  to  honorary  membership. 
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Instruction  by  the  Success  Shorthand  School  is  guaranteed  by  contract  to 
return  tuition  if  dissatisfied  with  the  course. 

Write  at  once  for  catalogue  and  "Book  of  Inspiration,"  sent  free  upon 
request 
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Suite  47,  79  Clark  St.,        Suite  74, 1416  Broadway 
Chicago,  111.  New  York  City. 
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COMMERCIAL  &  FINANCIAL 
CHRONICLE 

THS3  CHROlflCLID  l8  a  weekly  newspaper  of  80  to  96  paces,  published  for  the  earliest 
mail  erery  Saturday  morning,  with  latest  news  by  telegraph  and  cable,  from  its  own  corre- 
spondents, relating  to  the  various  matters  within  its  scope. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  ''Chronicle*'  is  its 

SIX  EXTRA  SUPPLEMENTS 

1.  The  RAILWAY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SECTION,  180  pages,  issued  quarterly  on  the 
last  Saturday  of  January,  April,  July  and  October,  containing  the  latest  available  information 
respecting  the  property,  stocks,  bonds,  earnings,  diridends,  interest  payments,  ftc,  of  erery 
Steam  Railroad  of  importance,  and  of  the  leading  Industrial  Corporations,  itc,  in  the  United 
States. 

2.  The  RAILWAY  EARNINGS  SECTION,  issued  monthly,  containing  the  sworn  retumg 
of  earnings  and  expenses  filed  each  month  with  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission. 
Bach  new  number  contains  an  additional  month's  figures.  Embraces  erery  steam  operating 
road  in  the  country  doing  an  inter-State  business. 

8.  The  STATE  AND  CITY  SECTION,  of  196  pages,  issued  semi-annually  in  May  and 
Norember,  containing  among  other  things  about  3,000  detailed  reports  of  the  indebtedness 
and  general  financial  condition  of  States,  Counties  and  Cities;  also  digests  of  laws  relating 
to  investments  by  Sayings  Banks,  &c 

4.  The  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  SECTION,  of  128  pages,  issued  in  February,  June  and 
October,  containing  complete  description  of  the  Electric  and  Street  Railways  throughout 
the  country,   their  stock,  dividends,   bonded  indebtedness,   earnings,   ftc,   &c. 

6.  The  BANK  AND  QUOTATION  SECTION,  a  monthly  publication  of  68  pages,  issued 
the  first  week  in  each  month,  giring  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive  tables  of  Quotations 
ever  issued,  embracing  prices  of  Railroad  Bonds  and  Stocks,  Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks, 
Municipal  Securities,  Street  Railway  Stocks  and  Bcmds  and  Industrial  and  Miscellaneous 
Securities. 

6.  The  BANKERS*  CONVENTION  SECTION,  issued  yearly,  giving  the  detaUed  pro- 
ceedings of  the  annual  convention  of  the  American  Bankers'  Association — not  alone  the 
general  convention,  but  also  the  Trust  Company  Section  and  the  Savings  Bank  Section. 

A  FURTHER  NOVEL  FEATURE  is  that  the  pnbUshers  of  the  "'Chronicle'' 
make  no  charge  for  any  of  these   Supplements,  but  give   Uttrn  all  to  the 
^Chronicle"  Subscribers. 
INVESTORS  wishing  to  keep  informed  with  reference  to  their  investments, 
BUYERS  AND  SELLERS  of  Bonds  and  Stocks  of  Steam  Railroads, 
BUYERS  AND  SELLERS  of  Bonds  and  Stocks  of  Street  Railways, 
BUYERS  AND  SELLERS  of  Bonds  of  States,  Cities,  Towns,  dtc, 
RAILROAD   Executive   and  Operating  Officials  of  every  description, 
BANKS,  TRUST  COMPANIES  and  financial  institutions  of  all  kinds, 
EACH  and  all  need  the  CHRONICLE  and  its  Supplements. 

TERMS: 

For  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  including  all  extra  Sections,      -      -  $zo.oo 

Canadian   Subscription^  including  postage  and  extra  Sections,    -      -  -     zx.50 

For  all  other  foreign  countries,  induing  postage  and  extra  Sections,    -  13.00 

William  B*  Dana  Company^  Publishers 

NEW  YORK 
Chronicle  Building  Fronts  Pine  and  Depeyster  Streets 
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The  Government  Accountant. 

nitude  of  its  functional  activities  necessitate  a  departure  from 
certain  details  of  ^niethod  and  procedure  heretofore  followed, 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  it  has  passed  through  the  most 
^gantic  and  complicated  instance  of  the  consolidation  of  pre- 
viously independent  and  highly  organized  municipalities 
within  the  world's  history  without  any  oreakdown  or  ^ven  ap- 
preciable disturbance  in  the  consecutive  conduct  of  its  book- 
keying  processes,  and  the  genius  and  genesis  of  the  accounting 
theories  and  practices  which  have  weathered  the  stress  of  so 
stupendous  an  undertaking,  and  met  the  exactions  of  so  com- 
plicated a  situation,  must  surely  possess  elements  of  efficacy 
of  great  possible  value  to  lesser  municipalities  now  approach- 
ing relatively  similar  development ;  of  greater  value,  possibly, 
because  of  greater  simplicity  ana  more  ready  adaptability  to 
situations  of  less  complication  and  ma^iitude,  than  the  alter- 
natives that  may  idtimately  be  found  oetter  suited  to  the  re- 
.  quirements  of  tlie  City  of  New  York. 

It  is  not  the  intention  to  enter  into  any  treatise  on  the 
minute  details  of  the  bookkeeping  processes  employed,  except  so 
far  as  may  be  necessary  to  properly  state  the  case,  but  at  the 
outset  to  confine  the  presentation  mainly  to  the  ^veming  con- 
siderations and  broad  action  of  the  accounts,  disregarding  all 
futures  that  are  peculiar  to  the  conditions  that  om;ain  solely 
in  New  York,  and  to  outline  only  such  principles  and  prac- 
tices as  are  inherent  in  all  municipal  accounts,  and  therefore 
applicable  to  the  accounting  requirements  of  all  cities  alike. 
Tne  principles  that  govern  the  creation  and  structure  of  the 
public  records  will  consequently  be  given  precedence  over  the 
devices  that  may  be  used  in  effecting  the  end,  the  assumption 
being  that  the  aemonstrated  advantage  of  a  general  plan  will 
sug^st  its  own  local  details  in  the  nne  of  established  usage, 
and  that  accordingly  greater  importance  attaches  to  ^^what  to 
do''  than  "how  to  do  it" 

After  treating,  however,  with  the  underlying  essentials  and 
fifhowing  the  reciprocal  play  and  relative  bearing  of  the  control- 
ling accounts,  with  a  view  to  reflecting  their  significance  and 
use  in  the  simplest  possible  manner^  it  is  the  purpose  to  amplify 
the  subject  by  supplementary  reviews  of  processes  and  expe- 
dients relating  to  certain  important  details  where  useful  for- 
mulae of  a  comprehensive  nature  have  been  worked  out  and  ap- 
pear to  possess  the  property  of  general  applicability. 

It  is  necessary  at  the  outset  to  recognize  certain  governing 
distinctions  and  to  keep  within  a  comparatively  simple  differen- 
tiation and  classification  in  order  to  prevent  the  native  compli- 
cations and  intricacies,  which  ordinarily  tempt  digression,  from 
marring  the  plain  and  direct  presentation  so.  essential  to  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  subject. 

The  accounts  of  a  city  fall  primarily  under  three  heads, 
namely : 
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!•    The  Citv  Treasury. 

2.  The  Principal  of  the  City  Debt 

3.  The  Sinking  Fund. 

and  the  public  moneys  in  the  several  designated  depositories 
are  divided  between  the  City  Treasury  and  the  Sinking  Fund, 
both  of  which  divisions  must  originate  and  alwajrs  remain  abso- 
lutely or  separately  conducted  bank  accounts  with  no  receipts 
or  payments  in  common. 

Conunencing  with  the  City  Treasury,  the  operation  of  a 
fiscal  year  (the  calendar  year  1908  bein^  assumed) ,  give  rise  to 
the  following  entries  ana  accounts,  which  are  expr^sed  in  the 
customary  journal  and  ledger  forms,  and  supplemented  wiih 
imaginary  figures  measured  to  a  city  of  about  500,000  inhabi- 
tants, with  such  explanatory  text  and  running  comment  as  is 
deemed  sufficient  to  reflect  their  nature  and  purpose.  The  jour- 
nal entries  are  numbered  consecutively,  and  against  each  item 
therein  is  placed  the  number  of  the  ledger  account  to  which  it 
is  posted.  In  like  manner  the  ledger  accounts  are  numbered 
consecutively,  and  against  each  item  therein  is  placed  the  num- 
ber of  the  journal  entry  from  which  it  is  posted. 

THE  CITY  TREASUBT. 

ENTBY  1. 
JonrnaL 

1.    Appjn^rlatlra  and  Prortelon 110,981,759.80 

4.    To  Approprtatlon   Funds,    1908 $10,981,759.80 

For  annual  budget  pasMd  by  the  constituted  authorities  to  provide  for  the 

Sajment  of  the  expenses  of  the  several  departments  of  the  dtj  g oyemment  during 
lie  year  1908,  as  under: 

The  $peeifh  titlee  of  the  Beverai  funde  and  anumnU  appronriafed  tor  eoeh  here 
follow,  and  art  opened  in  and  poeted  to  the  AppropriaiUm  Ledger  of  1906. 

ENTBY  2. 

1.  Sundries.    To  Appropriation  and  Provision....  $10,981,769.80 

2.  General  Fund  for  Beductlon  of  Taxation $2,083,194.78 

6.    BecelTer  of  Taxes  8,898,564.67 

For  annual  tax  on  real  and  personal  property  confirmed  and  levied  in  an 
amount  that,  added  to  the  estimated  revenues  of  the  general  fund  (based  upon 
revenues  received  during  the  previous  year),  will  equal  the  annual  budget;  as 
per  tax  rolls  transmitted  and  charged  to  the  receiver  of  taxes  for  collection. 


The  foregoing  constitute  the  opening  entries  of  each  year, 
andy  as  will  be  seen,  the  account  entitled,  ^^Appropriation  and 
Provifflon,''  is  char;^  and  credited  simultaneously  in  equal 
amounts  and  accordingly  operates  merely  as  a  clearance  of  the 
other  accounts  which  survive. 

The  charge  to  General  Fund  will  be  liquidated  by  the  cred- 
its of  revenues  received.  The  charge  to  the  receiver  of  taxes 
will  be  liquidated  by  credits  of  taxes  collected  and  arrears  trans- 
ferred to  the  collector  of  tax  arrears.  The  credit  to  Appropria- 
tion Funds  win  be  Uquidated  by  charges  of  warrants  drawn  for 
expenditure  and  unexpended  surplus  balances  carried  to  the 
G^eral  Fund. 
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The  account,  entitled  "Appropriation  Funds  1908,"  is  the 
controlling  account  of  the  Appropriation  Ledger  of  1908,  which 
contains  the  specific  funds  appropriated  for  s^aries,  wages,  ma- 
terials, supphes  and  contingencies  of  each  of  the  several  city 
departments,  under  titles  reflecting  the  various  departmental 
functions  and  related  character  of  expenses,  including  also  the 
State  tax  and  redemption  of  and  interest  on  the  city  debt. 

The  departments  comprehended  in  a  city  government  ordi- 
narily include  the  following,  each  of  which  occasions  a  group  of 
specific  appropriation  funds: 

CITY  INSTITUTIONS. 

Mayoralty  Highways  Water  Supply 
Aldermen  Bridges  Gas  and  Electricity 
Finance  Sewers  Docks  and  Ferries 
Law  Buildings  Taxes  and  Assessments 
Fire  Education  Elections 
Police  Parks  Coroners 
Health  Charities  City  Courts  and  Sun- 
Street  Cleaning  Correction  diy      Boards      and 

Commissions 

CX)ITNTY  INSTITUTIONS. 

Sheriflf  Surrogate  County  Clerk 

District  Attorney  Register  County  Courts 

The  Appropriation  Funds  controlling  account  and  the 
corresponding  Appropriation  Ledger  containing  the  specific 
funds  for  each  year  remain  open  and  in  operation  until  every 
expenditure  or  claim  for  which  said  appropriation  was  pro- 
vided has  been  satisfied  and  discharged,  although  several  years 
may  elapse  before  a  complete  settlement  of  said  year's  trans- 
actions is  effected,  and  not  until  all  demands  which  can  possi- 
bly relate  to  said  year,  and  therefore  be  payable  from  said 
year's  funds  are  fairly  disposed  of,  ban  any  unexpended  sur- 
plus be  considered  as  free  for  transfer  to  the  general  fund 
and  applicable  to  the  reduction  of  a  succeeding  year's  tax. 

Inasmuch  as  the  taxes  levied  for  the  expense  of  say,  1908, 
are  not  collected  until  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  during  which 
the  gjreater  part  of  the  money  is  expended,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  have  money  to  currently  pay  said  expenses, 
for  the  city  to  borrow,  by  sale  of  revenue  bonds.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  said  bonds  are  accordingly  credited  to  a  bond  rund 
entitled  ^^Revenue  Bonds  Issued  in  Anticipation  of  the  Col- 
lection of  1908  Taxes^'*  and  used  for  currently  paying  warrants 
drawn  against  1908  appropriation  funds.  When  the.  taxes 
levied  to  provide  for  such  payments  are  collected  the  tax  re- 
ceipts are  applied  to  the  redemption  of  said  revenue  bonds, 
and  such  redemptions  are  charged  against  the  same  bond  fund 
to  which  the  proceeds  of  bonds  sold  were  originally  credited. 
(To  he  Continued,^ 
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By  JUDOB  B.  F.  Habrah,  Law  Clerk  In  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 

Treasury. 

(An  Addr€99  delivered  before  the  Aeeociation  of  American  Oovemment  Aooountante.) 

The  term  "voucher,"  when  used  in  connection  with  the 
disbursement  of  moneys,  implies  some  written  or  printed  in- 
strument in  the  nature  of  a  receipt,  note,  account,  bill  of  par- 
ticulars, or  something  of  the  character,  which  shows  on  what 
account  or  by  what  authority  a  particular  payment  has  been 
made,  and  which  may  be  kept  or  filed  away  by  the  party  re- 
ceiving it  for  his  own  convenience  or  protection,  or  that  of  the 
public.  Public  v.  Swigert^  107  111.,  494,  464  (cited  and  ap- 
proved in  State  v.  Moore^  36  Nebr.,  579;  Jfoore  v.  Granean^  39 
Nebr.,  611). 

An  instrument  which  attests,  warrants,  maintains,  bears 
witness,  is  correctly  styled  a  voucher.  States  v.  Hickman^  8 
N.  J.,  Law  (3Halst.),299. 

Vouchers  should  be  distinguished  from  claims. 

The  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  of  1870,  chapter  190, 
provided  that  all  moneys  drawn  from  the  Treasury  of  New 
York  for  county  expenditures  should  be  upon  proper  vouchers 
examined  and  allowed  by  the  Auditor  and  approved  by  the 
Comptroller.  It  was  held  that  the  Auditor  and  Comptroller 
were  not  authorized  to  examine  and  pass  upon  the  claims  them- 
selves, but  upon  the  voucher  only.  "The  word  'voucher,' "  said 
the  court,  "would  seem  to  mean  the  evidence,  written  or  other- 
wise, of  the  truth  of  the  fact  that  the  service  had  been  per- 
formed or  the  expenses  paid  or  incurred,  not  evidence  of  the 
legal  conclusion  on  the  question  whether  the  services  or  ex- 
penses, assuming  the  services  or  expenses  have  been,  in  fact, 
performed,  paid  or  incurred,  are  properly  county  charges,  or 
are  properly  allowable,  when  the  account  for  them  is  pre- 
sented for  allowance.  The  vouchers  to  be  presented,  examined, 
and  allowed  by  the  Auditor,  are  accounts  in  proper  form,  veri- 
fied, the  resolution  of  the  board  of  supervisors  allowing  it,  and 
the  acquittance  or  discharge  to  be  signed  on  payment  being 
made."  {Peoj>le  v.  Chreen^  N,  Y.;  2  Thomp.  &  Co.,  18,  20;  6 
Daly,  194,  199;  People  v.  Haws,  N.  Y.;  21  How.  Prac,  117, 
128.) 

The  word  voucher  as  ordinarily  used  and  understood  in 
accounts  with  the  Government  is  the  printed  or  written  evi- 
dence of  the  facts  in  connection  with  a  payment  of  money  or 
transfer  of  property  to  or  by  the  Grovemment. 
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A  voucher  may  be  complete  within  itself  or  it  may  be  a 
sub- voucher,  or  in  other  words  a  voucher  for  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  a  payment  evid^iced  by  another  voucher,  or  it  may 
be  a  voucher  to  a  single  fact  or  part  only  of  the  facts  affecting 
a  payment  It  may  be  verified  b^  different  persons  or  officials, 
each  of  whom  is  a  voucher  or  witness  to  a  part  or  the  whole 
of  the  contents  of  the  voucher  technically  so-called.  One  may 
vouch  for  the  delivery  of  the  material  or  supplies,  or  the  per- 
formance of  the  service  or  contract  woA  if  done  under  a  con- 
tract, another  may  vouch  for  pavm^it  and  the  manner  in 
which  made,  another  may  vouch  lor  the  receipt  of  payinent, 
and  still  another  may  vouch  for  the  authority  of  the  particular 
official  to  make  the  expenditure.  Each  statement  made  by  an 
officer  or  employe  of  the  Grovernment  made  within  the  scope 
of  his  authority  is  evidence  in  accounts  with  the  Grovernment. 
Such  statements  constitute  a  very  material  part  of  •  most 
vouchers  that  are  submitted  with  accounts  between  the  Grov- 
ernment and  its  employes,  or  persons  sustaining  the  relation  of 
debtor  or  creditor  of  the  Government 

There  are  millions  and  millions,  tons  and  tons,  and  cords 
and  cords  of  vouchers  filed  away  many  of  them  old  and  musty 
and  apparently  useless,  but  all  of  them  at  some  time  have 
passed  the  scrutiny  of  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Grovern- 
ment, and  served  the  useful  purpose  of  verifying  some  ^act 
claimed'  to  have  bee/i  done  for  the  Government. 

Stamps  are  but  a  convenient  form  of  vouchers  for  pay- 
ments to  the  Govemm^at.  They  are  issued  by  the  Gtovem- 
ment  and  the  officer  to  whom  isued  must  accoimt  for  them  or 
their  money  value.  They  are  issued  and  sold  to  evidence  pay- 
ments to  the  Government  for  services  to  be  rendered,  as  po^ 
age  stamps,  or  taxes  to  become  due,  as  the  stamps  issuea  for 
internal  revalue  taxes.  These  stamps  may  be  bought  and  sold 
at  their  face  value  and  may  be  used  by  any  person  possessed 
<rf  them  to  show  payment  or  procure  services.  {Jones  v.  Van 
"Bentemsen^  103  U.  S.,  87,  89.) 

Every  payment  made  to  or  by  the  United  States  must  be 
evidencea  by  some  form  of  receipt  or  voucher.  (See  section 
805  of  the  Kevised  Statutes  and  section  11  of  the  Act  of  July 
31,  190ft,  28  Stat,  209.) 

The  receipt  of  every  person  to  whom  a  payment  is  made 
constitutes  a  voucher  as  to  such  payment  (6  Comp.  Dec.,  531). 

The  Government  acts  only  by  its  agents  or  officers  and  is 
only  bound  when  such  officers  or  agents  act  within  the  scope  of 
their  authority.    (The  Floyde  Acceptance,  7  Wall.,  — .) 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  voucher  for  each  paym^it 
made  by  or  to  one  of  these  officers  or  agents  should  disclose  the 
facts  upon  which  it  is  made.  In  payments  made  by  direct  set- 
tlement of  the  Auditors  the  vouchers  for  all  the  facts  excejjt 
the  fact  of  payment  itself  are  the  papers  on  which  the  Audi- 
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tor's  action. is  based^   lliQ  iact  of  the  payment  itself  is  finally 
pasisedupoii  by  the:  Auditor;  for  the  Treasury  Department 

(Wliere:  payments  are  made  by  disbursing  officers  they  must 
submit  vouchers  with  their  accounts,  a^ng  credit  for  such 
payments.  Probably  four-fifths  of  the  amount  of  mon^  paid 
y  the  Government  to  its  creditors  is  paid  in  this  way.  The  dist 
bursing  officers  primarily  pass  upon  every  voucher  evidencing 
payments  to  be  made  by  tikem.  Tliey  are  then  paid  and  sul^ 
mitted  for  final  Audit  in  his  accounts.  Many  oi  the  vouchers, 
in  fact  a  very  large  percentage  of  them  are,  howevei^  either 
pre]^ared  or  scrutinized  and  approved  by  some  other  adminis- 
trative officer  before  they  reach  the  disbursing  officer  f^y^ay- 
ment.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  almost  every  voucher^Rore 
b^ng  finally  acted  upon,  passes  the  scrutiny  of  three  different 
officers  or  employes  of  the  Grovemment  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  there  are  something  like  5,000,000  vouchers  sub- 
mitted annually,  the  vast  amount  of  clerical  work  done  by  the 
Government  in  the  preparation  and  examination  of  vouchers 
is  apparent.  It  would  seem  also  that  the  essentials  would  be 
as  an  open  book  to  those  .who  prepare  and  examine  them.  The 
fact,  however,  that  the  purpose  of  the  voucher  in  each  payment 
is  to  show  compliance  with  the  law^'as  well  as  the  fact  of  pay- 
ment, is  sufficient  to  show  how  va^able  the  essentials  of  vouch- 
ers must  be.  The  vouchers  muat  cover  the  facts  and  these  are 
almost  innumerable.  They  mfty,  however,  to  some  extent,  be 
grouped  and  classified. 

Speaking  generally  a  .laoucher  should  contain  the  evidence, 
or  a  reference  to  the  evidence  of  every  fact  affecting  the  pay- 
ment to  be  made.  The  e^ntials  of  a  voucher  may  be  considered 
under  the  following  J^ds: 

1st.    What  shifold  be  written  or  printed  therein. 

2d.  Papers>Aat  should  be  attached  to  it  or  accompany  it 
with  proper  reference  thereto.  -        : 

3d.  References  to  such  other  papers,  records  and  docur 
ments  as  may  be  necessary  to  further  verify  the  statement^ 
contained  in  it.  , 

4th...    The  method  of  verification. 

The  voucher,  when  complete,  should  have  written  or 
printed  upon  it  the  parties  with  a  proper  description  of  the 
payee  and  his  address,  where  material;  the  account  properly 
Itemized;  a  statement  of  the  purpose  of  the  payment;  the 
terms  of  the  employment  and  rate  of  pay,  and  if  for  supplies  or 
material  the  manner  in  which  the  contract  therefor  was  made; 
also  a  statement  showing  compliance  with  any  special  pro-* 
visions  of  law  which  requires  the  performance  of  apy  .act  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  right  to  incur  the  expenditures  for 
which  the  payment  is  to  be  made,  the  manner  of  payment,  and 
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if  payment  is  made  by  cash  and  receipt.  The  various  facts 
should  be  vouched  for  or  certified  to  by  the  proper  official  or 
employe  having  knowledge  of  them  direct  or  indirect  in  the 
usual  course  of  businesa 

The  description  of  the  payee  is  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  future  identification  to  show  the  manner  in  which  the 
voucher  should  be  signed  and  frequently  to  show  whether  he  is 
a  person  authorized  to  receive  the  particular  payment  or  one 
to  whom  it  may  be  lawfully  made.  Claims  against  the  United 
States  cannot  be  assigned  (Sec.  3477,  R.  S.),  and  the  voucher 
should  be  so  drawn  as  to  show  payment  to  the  person,  partner- 
ship, company  or  incorporation  who  performed  the  services  or 
furnished  the  articles  or  materials.  The  members  of  a  firm  are 
bound  by  the  acts  of  the  various  partners  composing  the  firm 
done  within  the  scope  of  the  partnership  business  and,  it  neces- 
sarily follows  that  one  partner  may  execute  a  voucher  for  the 
firm  and  in  its  name,  and  may  sign  the  firm  name.  An  incor- 
porated or  unincorporated  company  may  authorize  some 
officer  of  the  company  to  receive  money  for  it  and  execute 
vouchers  therefor,  and  when  it  does  so  the  act  of  such  officer 
is  the  act  of  the  company.  His  authority  to  so  act  should 
accompany  the  voucher  unless  payment  is  made  by  check 
drawn  to  the  order  of  the  company. 

Where  an  attomej^  is  authorized  to  receipt  for  his  prin- 
cipal, whether  an  individual,  firm,  company,  or  corporation, 
the  receipt  of  the  principal  by  the  attorney  or  agent  will  be 
sufficient,  without  proof  of  authority  accompanying  the 
voucher  if  paid  by  check  drawn  to  the  order  of  his  principal. 
Such  an  attorney  may,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  an  at- 
torney execute  such  papers  as  may  be  required  to  vouch  for 
fact  within  his  knowledge  necessary  to  justify  such  payment, 
but  cannot  receive  the  payment. 

The  person  to  whom  a  payment  is  made  may  be  an  em- 
ploye of  the  Government,  and  the  payment  may  be  for  extra 
services  and  in  addition  to  his  regular  compensation.  In  such 
case  it  is  important  that  the  voucher  should  so  describe  him 
as  to  disclose  the  fact  of  such  employment.  This  is  an  import- 
ant fact  because  of  the  provision  of  sections  1763,  1764  and 
1765  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  section  2,  of  the  Act  of  July 
31,  1894  (28  Stat.,  205),  (10  Comp.  Dec.,  837;  same  case 
WoodweU  V.  United  States,  41  Ct.  Cl.,  357.) 

It  may  be  asked  why  should  this  fact  appear  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  person  to  be  paid.  The  answer  is  because  such  em- 
ployment may  make  the  payment  unlawful  or  disqualify  the 
^payee  from  receiving  the  payment  and  as  it  is  an  important 
fact  affecting  the  payment  it  should  not  be  omitted  from  the 
voucher  to  be  ascertained  by  the  accounting  officer  by  the  ex- 
amination of  other  records.  The  object  of  the  voucher  is  to 
disclose  the  facts  and  furnish  the  witnesses  to,  and  evidence  of, 
their  existence. 
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That  the  items  for  which  payment  is  made  should  be  stated 
is  elementary.  An  item  is  one  of  the  particulars  in  an  account, 
statement  or  claim. 

"An  'item'  is  a  separate  particular  of  an  account."  {LoveU 
V.  Bay  Island  Levee  Drainage  Diat^  42,  159  111.,  188.) 

"An  4tem,'  as  used  with  reference  to  an  itemized  account 
means  an  article,  a  separate  particular  in  an  accoimt."  {Bald- 
win  V.  Morgan^  73  Miss.,  279.) 

"The  word  'item'  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  the  par- 
ticulars, the  details,  the  distinct  and  severable  parts."  {Com- 
monweaUh  v.  Bamett^  199  Pa.,  161.) 

Like  a  bill  of  particulars  in  a  pleading  it  puts  the  account- 
ing oflScers  on  notice  as  to  the  character  and  purpose  of  every 
part  of  the  account.  There  may  be  authority  to  buy  necessaries, 
but  not  luxuries,  bread  but  not  wine.  In  such  case  the  account 
of  a  purchase  would  not  be  sufficiently  or  properly  itemized  if 
the  purchase  was  described  as  merchandise  or  food.  Likewise 
in  a  traveling  expense  account  a  statement  showing  the  gross 
amount  expended  for  meals,  lodging  and  incidentals  per  day 
would  not  be  sufficiently  itemized  because  it  does  not  furnish 
the  particulars  or  detail$.  These  particulars  are  necessary  be- 
cause under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1875  (18  Stat.,  462),  only 
actual  traveling  expenses  can  be  allowed.   This  act  provides: 

"That  hereafter  only  actual  traveling  expenses  shall  be 
allowed  to  any  person  holding  employment  or  appointment  un- 
der the  United  States,  except  marshals,  district  attorneys  and 
clerks  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  and  their  deputies,  and 
all  allowances  for  mileages  and  transportation  in  excess  of  the 
amount  actually  paid,  except  as  above  excepted,  are  hereby 
declared  illegal;  and  no  credit  shall  be  allowed  to  any  of  the 
disbursing  officers  of  the  tFnited  States  for  payment  or  allow- 
ances in  violation  of  this  provision." 

This  act  has  been  construed  to  include  only  necessary  ex- 
penses (5  Comp.  Dec.,  224).  When  the  items  are  disclosed  in- 
telligent action  may  be  taken  on  each  one  independently  of 
the  other.  The  same  is  true  of  all  other  accounts,  claims  or  de- 
mands against  the  Government. 

The  basis  of  the  itemized  account  should  be  the  unit  of 
measure  or  calculation  for  the  things  specified.  If  it  is  for 
service  compensated  by  the  time  served  the  amount  per  day 
is  ordinarily  the  unit  of  measure,  and  hence  each  day  consti- 
tutes an  item  of  the  account.  Vouchers  for  such  payments  are 
usually  prepared  in  the  form  of  pay  rolls  the  statements  rela- 
tive to  each  person  paid  constituting  the  voucher  as  to  such 
payment.  Such  vouchers  are  itemized  by  showing  the  time 
served,  and  the  rate  of  compensation.  Under  the  act  of  June 
80,  X906  (34  Stat.,  763),  one-thirtieth  of  the  monthly  compen- 
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sation,  or  one-thirtieth  of  one-twelfth  of  the  annual  compensa- 
tion has  been  fixed  as  the  unit  of  measure  for  calculating  the 
compensation  per  day.  Salary  tables  furnish  a  ready  means  of 
verimng  the  amount  of  vouchers  for  such  payments. 

The  units  of  items  for  supplies,  stores,  materials,  and  mis- 
cellaneous articles  is  sometimes  the  amount  per  agreed  number, 
measure  or  weight.  The  unit  of  the  items  ordinarily  depends 
upon  the  contract,  but  as1±tis  usually  follows  commercial  usage, 
but  little  more  than  the  customary  itemized  bills  will  be  neces- 
sary. Vouchers  for  work  and  materials  under  formal  contract 
should  be  so  itemized  as  to  sJiow  the  units  of  woric  completed 
or  materials  delivered.  This  will  show  compliance  with  section 
3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes  as  to  advance  payments,  and  fur- 
nish as  wcdl  a  means  of  computing  the  amount  to  be  paid  by 
the  rule  prescribed  in  the  contract. 

The  Act  of  July  31,  1894  (28  Stat.,  208),  recognizes  the 
necessity  of  considering  accoimts  by  items.  The  Auditor  may 
suspend  items  or  he  may  allow  or  disaUow  them  in  whole  or  in 
part;.  If  wholly  disallowed  an  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the 
Comptroller  as  to  the  disallowed  items,  even  though  paym^it 
of  the  amount  allowed  by  the  Auditor  may  be  accej^ed.  Where 
a  part  of  an  item  is  allowed  and  a  part  disallowed  and  pay- 
ment is  accepted,  an  appeal  cannot  be  taken  as  to  the  residue. 
It  often  happens  that  by  the  terms  of  the  contract  deductions 
are  re<juired  to  be  made.  If,  by  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the 
deductions  constitute  items  within  themselves,  acceptance  of 
the  amount  allowed  by  an  Audtor  will  not  preclude  a  claimant 
from  the  right  of  appeal.  Thus  a  stated  sum  per  day,  or  for 
inq>ection  and  superintendence  are  items  in  favor  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  constitute  counter  claims.  Appeals  may  be  taken 
from  disallowances  involving  such  deductions.  In  such  case 
the  contract  is  a  part  of  the  voucher  by  reference  and  specifies 
the  items  contained  in  it. 

Contracts  are  required  to  be  filed  with  the  proper  Auditor. 
They  are  not  usually  literally  attached  to  the  voucher,  but  be- 
ing on  file  may  be  considered  as  accompanying  them.  A  refer- 
ence to  such  contract  should,  however,  be  made  in  the  voucher 
for  convenience. 

Orders  and  original  papers  that  are  the  basis  of  an  ex- 
penditure, which  would  be  the  best  evidence  in  case  of  suit, 
should  accompany  the  vouchers.  United  States  v.  Corwin^  129 
U.  S.,  381.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  a  certificate  to  the  con- 
tents of  an  original  paper  would  be  secondary  evidence.  The 
paper  must  speak  for  itself. 

Familiar  illustrations  of  original  or  certified  copies  of 
papers  that  should  accompany  vouchers  are  travel  orders,  let- 
ters of  appointment  or  employment  or  commission,  letters  of 
administration,  guardianship,  copies  of  advertisements,  notices 
or  proposals,  and  the  order  of  the  head  of  the  department  in 
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claims  for  advertising  (Sec.  3^8) ;  orders  for  ezi>enditures  of 
ihe  contingent  fund  (Sec.  3683) ;  letters  of  authority  to  subor- 
dinates to  make  expenditures;  the  invitation  to  bidders  pro- 
posal and  acceptance,  where  the  contract  is  made  in  that  way. 
In  short  all  original  papers  that  would  have  to  be  copied  as  a 
part  of  the  transcript,  if  suit  were  brought,  shoidd  accompany 
the  voucher. 

Official  reports,  documents  and  official  papers  may  properly 
be  considted  to  verify  statement  contained  m  vouchers.  Ph/sert 
y.  The  United  States,  41  Ct  CL,  311,  317.  Such  of  these  as  it 
is  necessary  to  consult  to  verify  the  voucher,  should  be 
referred  to. 

Facts  within  the  knowledge  of  administrative  officers 
should  be  certified  to.  Delivery  of  the  property  or  performance 
of  the  services,  advertisement,  inspection,  or  such  other  facts  as 
show  a  liability  are  properly  certified  to  on  the  voucher  or  by 
accompanying  papers.  Facts  showing  compliance  with  special 
statutes,  or  that  the  acts  are  within  the  exceptions  allowed  in 
such  statutes  should  be  stated.  If  any  emergency  exist  justify- 
ing Ml  open  market  purchase  it  ^ould  be  certified  to  (S^. 
3709) .  As  the  voucher  is  in  the  nature  of  a  pleading  as  well  as 
the  evidence  in  support  of  the  plea,  exceptions  shomd  be  espe- 
cially negatived  it  it  is  a  fact  that  the  service  comes  within 
the  exception.  In  pleading,  exceptions  in  a  statute  must  be 
negatived.  The  importance  of  observing  this  rule  is  apparent 
when  we  remember  that  there  are  many  special  acts  that  must 
be  construed  with  general  acts  on  the  same  subject.  In  such 
case  the  special  act  forms  an  exception  to  the  general  act 
whether  the  special  act  is  passed  prior  or  subsequent  to  the  jsen- 
eral  act.  ( United  States  v.  Nix,  189  U.  S.,  199 ;  12  Comp.  Dec., 
218;  14  Comp.  Dec.,  210  216.) 

In  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Nix,  the  court  said : 

^^A  general  act  is  not  to  be  construed  as  applying  to  cases 
covered  by  a  prior  special  act  on  the  same  subject.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
This  rule  of  statutory  construction  is  well  settled  that  a  general 
act  is  not  to  be  construed  as  appl^^ing  to  cases  covered  by  a 
.  prior  special  act  upon  the  same  subject.  On  this  principle  we 
held  in-Townsend  v.  Little  (109  U.  S.,  504),  that  special  and 
general  statutory  provisions  may  subsist  tc^ether,  tiie  former 
qualifying  the  latter." 

Where  the  interested  claimant  must  verify  his  own  voucher 
by  statement  made  in  his  own  interest  it  should  usually  be  done 
by  an  affidavit.  A  familiar  example  is  found  in  a  traveling  ex- 
pense account.  Where  an  official  is  not  directly  interested  in 
the  contemplated  payment,  or  it  is  an  admission  against  his 
own  interest  an  affidavit  is  not  ordinarily  required. 

Where  an  affidavit  is  required  by  regulation  the  expense 
of  making  it  can  usually  be  paid  to  the  person  who  furnishes  it. 
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Where  it  is  furnished  as  a  part  of  the  evidence  required  of 
the  claimant  he  must  bear  the  expenses  of  it. 

The  Verification  or  certificate  to  a  particular  fact  should 
be  made  by  the  person  or  official  who  would  be  a  competent  wit- 
ness as  to  the  fact  in  question  in  court.  Thus  the  fact  of  de- 
livery should,  when  practical,  be  certified  by  the  receiving  of- 
ficer, inspection  by  the  inspecting  officer,  payment  by  the  pay- 
ing officer,  and  performance  by  the  officer  or  employe  superin- 
tending, directing  or  controlling  the  service  to  be  performed, 
whether  by  contract  or  otherwise.  Officers  or  employes  making 
such  certificates  do  so  subject  to  the  penalties  that  are  provided 
by  sections  3490,  5438,  and  5483,  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Section  3490  provides  that: 

"Any  person  not  in  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  the  militia  called  into  or  actually  emi)loyed 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  who  shall  do  or  commit  any 
of  the  acts  prohibited  by  any  of  the  provisions  of  section  fifty- 
four  hundred  and  thirty-eight.  Title  'Crimes,'  shall  forfeit  and 
pay  to  the  United  States  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  and, 
m  addition,  double  the  amount  of  damages  which  the  United 
States  may  have  sustained  by  reason  of  the  doing  or  commiting 
such  act,  together  with  the  costs  of  suit;  and  such  forfeiture 
and  damages  shall  be  sued  for  in  the  same  suit." 

Section  5438  provides  that : 

"Every  person  who  makes  or  causes  to  be  made,  or  presents 
or  causes  to  be  presented,  for  payment  or  approval,  to  or  by 
any  person  or  officer  in  the  civil,  military  or  naval  service  of 
the  United  btates,  any  claim  upon  or  against  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  department  or  officer  thereof,  know- 
ing the  same  to  be  false,  fictitious  or  fraudulent,  or  who,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  or  aiding  to  obtain  the  payment  or  ap- 
proval of  such  claim,  makes,  uses,  or  causes  to  be  made  or  used, 
any  false  bill,  receipt,  voucher,  roll,  account,  claim,  certificate, 
affidavit,  or  deposition,  knowing  the  same  to  contain  any  fraud- 
ulent or  fictitious  statement  ♦  ♦  ♦  every  person  so  offend- 
ing in  any  of  the  matters  set  forth  in  this  section,  shall  be  im- 
prisoned at  hard  labor  for  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  five 
years,  or  fined  not  less  than  one  thousand  nor  more  than  five 
thousand  dollars." 

Section  5483  provides  that 

"Every  officer  charged  with  the  payment  of  any  of  the  ap- 
propriations made  by  any  act  of  Congres,  who  pay  to  any  clerK, 
or  other  employe  of  the  United  States,  a  sum  less  than  that 
provided  by  law  and  requires  such  employe  to  receipt  or  give 
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a  voucher  for  an  amount  greater  than  that  actually  paid  to  and 
received  by  him,  is  guilty  of  embezzlement,  and  shall  be  fined 
in  double  the  amount  so  withheld  from  any  employe  of  the 
Government,  and  shall  be  imprisoned  at  hard  labor  for  the  term 
of  two  years." 

These  sections  show  clearly  that  Congress  regards  the 
vouchers,  certificates,  and  affidavits  in  support  of  claims  as  very 
important  papers  and  intends  that  they  shall  record  the  facts 
as  they  e$ist.  False,  fictitious,  or  fraudulent  statements,  or 
certificated  knowingly  made  with  a  view  to  securing  the  allow- 
ance of  fictitious  or  false  claims  subject  the  olffender  to  the 
same  punishment  that  is  provided  for  the  person  who  presents 
the  claim. 

What  was  said  or  done  for  the  Grovemment  determines  its 
liability.  The  voucher  that  furnished  the  evidence  of  this  is 
the  only  proper  voucher.  The  accounting  officers  must  depend 
upon  it  for  proof  of  the  facts  as  they  exist.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens in  the  preparation  of  vouchers  that  evidence  or  an  import- 
ant fact  is  omitted  and  the  accoimt  or  claim  when  submitted  to 
the  accounting  officers  appears  to  represent  an  unauthorized  ex- 
penditure. New  evidence  is  called  for,  and,  if  the  fact  that  is 
important  existed,  it  can  be  established  and  become  a  part  of 
the  record.  If  the  fact  does  not  exist  it  cannot,  of  course,  be 
shown  to  exist,  under  any  honest  evidence.  A  man  with  one 
leg  does  not  have  two  because  witnesses  swear  that  he  does.  The 
record  case  may,  however,  unless  the  witnesses  are  discredited 
or  impeached,  show  that  he  had  two  legs,  and  the  case  may  have 
to  be  decided  taking  that  as  a  fact. 

A  voucher  is  one-legged  when  it  omits  or  fails  to  disclose 
the  evidence  of  an  important  fact  The  claim  does  not  appear 
to  have  the  proper  support.  It  halts,  it  stumbles,  it  wabbles,  it 
is  c[uestioned,  it  must  be  sent  to  the  hospital  for  the  deficient. 
If  It  is  truly  representative  of  the  claim  such  claim  is  a  de- 
formity. It  the  claim  is  valid  the  voucher  for  it  may  be 
chang^,  doctored,  corrected,  and  perfected.  Evidence  may  be 
changed,  facts  cannot.  The  one-legged  voucher  may,  therefore, 
present  a  real  or  an  apparent  obstacle  to  the  further  progress 
of  the  claim. 

^  The  purpose  of  a  voucher  being  to  disclose  the  supports  on 
which  claims,  accounts,  or  demanas  in  which  the  Government 
is  concerned,  either  as  debtor  or  creditor,  rests,  their  prepara- 
tion involves  the  task  of  making  the  supports  appear. 

All  payments  of  money  out  of  the  Treasury  must  be  based 
upon  appropriations.  Accounts  with  the  United  States  must, 
therefore,  be  stated  under  appropriations.  (Sec.  3623,  R.S.) 
The  voucher  should,  therefore,  ordinarily  by  direct  statement 
disclose  the  appropriation  to  be  charged.  When  there  are  many 
payments  included  in  a  single  account  this  is  usually  done  by 
an  abstract  of  disbursements. 
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The  vouchers  should  be  prepared  with  a  view  to  ready  ref- 
erence. This  is  usually  done  by  giving  them  a  serial  number  and 
sometimes  by  also  designating  them  as  payments  for  a  particu- 
lar montii  and  year,  or  fiscal  year.  Sub- vouchers  should  like- 
wise be  identified  by  numbers.  Names  on  pay  rolls  should  also 
be  nmnbered  in  consecutive  order, -this  when  the  pay  roll  is  pre- 
pared with  a  view  to  ready  reference  to  it  will  furnish  an  easy 
means  of  reference  to  the  particular  voucher  fpr  a  payment 
made  on  pay  rolls.  I  don't  know  of  any  ^neral  rule  that  is 
observed  m  the  placing  of  reference  numoers  or  marks  on 
vouchers.  If  such  a  rule  were  practicable,  which  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say,  it  would  save  time.  Anjrthmg  that  tends  to  uni- 
formity, unless  unnecessarily  prolix,  tends  to  save  time  and 
whatever  saves  time,  without  destrojring  any  necessary  safe- 
guard, saves  money. 

In  their  preparation,  vouchers  mav  be  classified  according 
to  the  character  of  pajrments  to  be  made  as  follows: 

1.  Compensation  for  services. 

2.  Pajrments  for  supplies  and  materials. 

8.  Pajrments  for  articles,  materials  or  services  furnished 
or  performed  under  contract. 

4.  Payments  for  reimbursement  of  expenses  incurred  or 
paid. 

Compensation  for  services  is  usually  vouched  for  in  the 
form  of  pay  rolls.  In  the  preparation  of  these  care  must  be 
observed  to  have  the  general  statements  that  are  intended  to 
apply  to  each  individual  paid,  so  drawn  as  to  admit  of  the 
statement  in  as  brief  a  form  as  possible,  and  provision  should 
also  be  made  for  a  statement  of  any  special  fact  or  facts  in 
the  nature  of  exceptions  affecting  the  payment  to  any  particu- 
lar person  paid.  The  provision  for  exceptions  is  usually  made 
in  a  column  for  remarks.  The  rule  of  uniformity  in  the  p^i^ 
aration  of  this  class  of  vouchers  should  be  observed.  The 
general  facts  that  are  essential  are  very  similar  in  all  vouchers 
of  the  kind,  and  may  be  stated  in  most  instances  in  the  same 
order  and  in  the  same  way.  The  position  in  which  employed, 
the  place  of  employment,  the  rate  of  pay,  time  served,  amount 
paid,  the  manner  of  payment,  the  certificates  of  the  supervising 
oflBcer,  and  of  the  paymg  oflBcer,  may  usually  be  stated  in  the 
same  form  and  manner. 

There  are  many  classes  of  oflBcers  and  employes.  S(Hiie 
are  paid  by  the  day,  some  by  the  month,  and  some  by  the 
year.  Some  are  paid  for  actual  service  only.  Some  are  re- 
quired to  woric  so  many  hours  a  day  with  leave  privileges. 
Some  are  masters  of  their  own  time  and  cannot  be  dhiai^;ed 
with  loss  of  pay  on  account  of  absence  from  duty  so  long  as 
they  are  allowed  to  hold  their  positions. 
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Where  the  employment  is  in  such  form  as  limits  the  right 
to  pay  to  the  tipae  actually  employed  the  voucher  should  con- 
tain an  aflSnnative  statement  that  the  person  was  actually  em- 
ployed for  the  time  paid.  Where  a  certain  number  of  hours' 
service  per  day  is  required  a  complete  voucher  should  contain 
a  statement  sufficient  to  show  that  the  person  or  persons  paid 
were  employed  for  the  niunber  of  hours  claimed  or  that  they 
were  on  leave. 

Where  the  officer  or  employe  is  master  of  his  own  time  no 
account  need  be  taken  of  absence  or  time  employed.  Where 
employes  are  by  virtue  of  their  employment  entitled  to  extra 
pay,  either  at  the  rate  agreed  upon  or  at  an  increased  rate,  the 
vouchers  should  contain  a  statement  showing  the  extra  time 
served. 

The  certificates  and  statements  that  should  be  contained 
in  the  various  forms  of  vouchers  are  shown  in  Treasury  De- 
partment Circular,  No.  52,  of  1907.  With  care  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  vouchers  on  the  forms  there  given,  a  complete  voucher 
to  meet  most  all  classes  of  cases  can  be  readily  made  up. 

Probably  the  greatest  difficulty  that  is  encountered  m  mak- 
ing payment  to  employes  receiving  an  annual  or  monthly  cpm- 
pensation  arises  from  the  application  of  the  act  of  June  80, 
1906  (34  Stat.,  768),  to  such  payments.  The  primary  rule  that 
is  to  be  observed  in  the  preparation  of  pay  rolls  to  show  com- 
'"J^ance  with  this  act  in  making  monthly  payments,  is  to  so 
prepare  the  roll  that  it  will  show  a  deduction  of  1-30  of  one 
month's  pay  for  each  day  when  a  person  is  employed,  but  not 
in  a  pay  status.  If  employed  for  less  than  a  month  the 
voucher  should  be  so  prepared  as  to  show  a  payment  of  1-80 
of  one  month's  pay  lor  each  day  employed,  and  in  a  pay 
status  reckoning  each  month  as  having  exactly  30  days,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  after  an  employe  ceases  to  be  em- 
ployed he  has  no  status  as  an  employe  to  be  considered.  What 
he  subsequently  does  cannot  in  any  way  affect  his  right  to 
pay  while  in  the  service.  We  must  deal  with  him  for  the  time 
employed  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  him  after  he  ceases  to 
be  employed.  If  he  is  employed  for  a  fractional  part  of  a 
month  we  pay  him  1-30  of  a  month's  pay  for  each  day's  ser- 
vice. Jf  for  the  entire  month  we  pay  him  a  month's  pay  less 
authorized  deductions. 

The  following  cases  seem  hard  for  many  to  understand, 
viz. : 

A  is  employed  in  a  thirty-one  day  month  for  the  entire 
month,  but  is  not  in  a  pay  status  for  one  day.  We  pay  him 
29-30  of  the  month's  pay.  B  is  employed  from  the  1st  to  the 
80th,  inclusive,  of  a  81-aay  month,  and  then  dies,  resigns  or  is 
in  some  other  way  separated  from  the  service.  We  pay  him 
80-80  of  a  month's  pay.  Eaeh  of  these  employes  has  worked 
80  days  in  a  31-day  month,  but  one  is  paid  29-30  and  the  other 
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30-30  of  a  month's  pay.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  we  pay  one 
for  a  month's  service  less  a  deduction  of  1-30  for  each  day  he 
failed  to  render  service  while  employed.  We  pay  the  other 
under  the  law  for  a  fractional  part  of  the  month  at  the  rate 
of  1-30  of  a  month's  pay  for  each  day.  We  can  make  no  de- 
duction for  the  31st  because  the  employe  owes  no  siervice  after 
he  ceases  to  be  employed,  and  no  deduction  can  be  made  for  a 
failure  to  do  something  he  is  not  required  or  allowed  to  do. 
In  the  case  of  the  one  employed  for  whole  month  the  note  un- 
der remarks  should  be  ^^not  in  a  pay  status  for  one  day."  The 
note  in  the  case  of  the  other  should  be  ^^^nployment  termin- 
ated." 

Vouchers  for  compensation  for  services  frequently  involve 
the  question  of  pay  for  extra  services.  In  such  case  they  should 
contain  a  statement  showing  clearly  the  nature  of  the  employ- 
ment and  how  the  compensation  is  fixed  under  each  employ- 
ment if  employed  in  more  than  one  position.  No  payment  for 
any  other  services  or  duties  whatever  can  be  made  to  an  em- 
ploye whose  compensation  is  fixed  by  law  or  regulation  unless 
he  IS  employed  in  a  second  position  with  a  compensation  fixed 
by  law  or  regulation,  or  such  payment  is  specifically  provided. 

iSee  Sec.  1765  R.  S.)  The  case  of  J.  E.  Woodwell  (10  C!omp^ 
^ec.,  837),  contains  a  full  discussion  of  this  question  and  a 
citation  of  the  leading  cases  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  also  opinions  of  the  Attomey-Greneral  upon  the  same 
question. 

Suit  was  brought  in  the  Court  of  Claims  by  Mr.  Woodwell 
under  the  facts  on  which  the  Comptroller's  decision  was  ren- 
dered and  that  Court  held  that  he  could  not  recover.  ( Wood- 
weU  V.  Vrdted  States,  41  Ct  CL,  357,  367.)  The  rule  govern- 
ing these  cases  and  on  which  the  decision  of  the  Court  is  based 
was  quoted  from  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
case  of  HcM  v.  United  States  (91  U.  S.,  659).  The  Court  said 
(p.  367)  : 

"The  rule  governing  these  cases  would  appear  to  be  but  lit- 
tle more  than  a  mere  paraphrase  of  the  statutes,  but  that  is 
well  done  in  the  case  of  Hcdl  v.  United  States  {supra) ,  and  is 
as  follows: 

"  'Nor  can  any  compensation  for  extra  services  be  allowed 
*  *  *  unless  it  appear  that  the  head  of  the  Department  was 
authorized  by  an  act  of  Congress  to  appoint  an  agent  to  per- 
form the  extra  service ;  that  the  compensation  to  oe  paid  for 
the  service  was  fixed  hy  law;  that  the  service  to  be  performed 
had  respect  to  matters  wholly  outside  of  the  duties  appertain- 
ing to  the  office  held  by  the  agent,  and  that  the  money  to  pay 
.  for  the  extra  services  had  been  appropriated  by  Congress.' " 

Vouchers  for  payments  for  supplies  and  materials  should 
be  so  prepared  as  to  show  the  manner  in  which  the  purchases 
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were  made.  Owing  to  the  very  general  language  used  in  sec- 
tion 3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  amounting  practically  to  a 
prohibition  against  making  purchases  without  advertising,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  emergency,  an  affirmative  statement  showing 
an  advertising,  or  the  reason  for  not  advertising  should  be 
made. 

This  subject  has  been  ably  treated  by  Mr.  Mattingly,  a 
former  President  of  this  Association,  in  an  address  heretofore 
delivered  before  this  Association  and  printed  in  the  Gtovern- 
MENT  Accountant,  and  I  shall  content  myself  with  a  reference 
thereto. 

If  there  is  no  formal  contract  the  original  papers  should 
accompany  the  vouchers  therefor.  The  certificates  of  the  or- 
dering, inspecting,  and  receiving  officers  should  of  course  be 
carefully  prepared  to  conform  to  the  actual  facts.  The  gen- 
eral forms  used  in  vouchers  will  sometimes  need  editing  or 
explaining  to  show  such  exceptional  facts  as  will  necessarily 
arise. 

Voucher  for  payment  made  for  articles,  materials,  or  ser- 
vices performed  imder  contract,  consist  of  two  classes,  viz. : 

1.  Those  for  partial  payments  or  payments  made  on  ac- 
count. 

2.  Those  for  the  final  payments. 

The  first  class  should  be  so  drawn  as  to  show  compliance 
with  the  contract  to  the  extent  that  payment  is  made.  The 
second  class  must  be  so  drawn  as  to  show  complete  perform- 
ance. In  case  of  a  breach  by  either  party  the  facts  should  show 
to  what  extent  damages  have  been  suffered  thereby  and  fix  the 
responsibility  for  such  breaches.  If  the  Government  violates 
the  terms  of  a  contract  it,  like  an  individual,  may  become  liable 
under  its  obligation  in  excess  of  the  amount  named  in  the  con- 
tamct.  It  is  not  usual  to  fix  any  rule  in  the  contract  itself  by 
which  the  Government's  liability  can  be  measured,  as  is  fre- 
quently done  in  case  of  the  default  by  the  other  party.  Liqui- 
dated damages  are  very  frequently  provided  for  a  breach  of 
a  contract  by  the  contractor  with  the  Government.  But  a  con- 
tract that  attempts  to  liquidate  the  damages  that  a  contractor 
would  suffer  in  case  of  the  default  of  the  Government  is  very 
unusual.  I  can  see  no  reason,  however,  why  in  some  cases  the 
damages  resulting  from  the  default  of  the  Government  should 
not  be  liquidated  especially  in  cases  of  delay  in  making  pay- 
ment, or  of  interference  with  the  work  or  an  abandonment 
of  it. 

In  preparing  a  voucher  for  final  payment  under  a  con- 
tract, care  should  be  taken  to  show  just  what  was  done  or 
omitted  during  the  progress  of  the  work.  The  contract  shows 
what  should  have  been  done,  which  constitutes  the  obligations 
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of  the  contract.  The  voucher  is  intended  to  furnish  the  evi- 
dence of  what  was  done.  If  there  is  a  variance  between  the 
two,  an  explanation  or  statement  showing  the  facts  that  pro- 
duce it  should  be  made  in  tiie  voucher,  or  an  accompanying 
paper.  If  it  appears  that  the  work  was  not  completed  on  time 
or  otherwise  in  accordance  with  the  contract,  what  caused  this 
and  what  was  the  effect  of  it  are  always  important  facts. 

Vouchers  for  reimbursement  of  expenses  incurred  or  paid 
should  usually  be  supported  by  sub- vouchers  showing  thepay- 
ments  and  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  made.  Wnere 
necessary  the  items  of  sub-vouchers  should  be  explained  by 
giving  the  surrounding  circumstances.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  have  the  original  orders  or  papers  showing  the  authority  to 
incur  and  pay  the  expenses  accompany  the  vouchers  therefor. 

The  greater  number  of  vouchers  of  this  character  are  for 
reimbursement  of  traveling  expenses.  Accounts  of  this  char- 
acter have  been  the  subject  of  an  able  paper  delivered  before 
this  Association  bv  L.  O.  Bobbins,  who  has  lon^  been  employed 
in  the  Office  of  the  Auditor  for  the  State  and  other  Depart- 
ments in  auditing  such  accounts,  and  is  an  expert  thereon.  His 
paper  is  printed  m  the  February,  1908,  number  of  the  Grovem- 
ment  Accountant. 

In  the  preparation  of  vouchers  for  reimbursement  it  must 
also  be  remembered  that  a  person  may  have  authority  to  incur 
an  expense,  but  no  authority  to  pay  it.  Claims  against  the 
United  States  cannot  be  assigned  and  a  voucher  timt  merely 
&I10WS  the  payment  of  an  obGgation  against  the  Grovemment 
is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  reimbursement  therefor.  It  must 
show  that  the  person  paying  had  authority  to  incur  the  ex- 

Eenses  and  pay  them.    The  subject  of  the  assignment  of  claims 
as  been  ably  discussed  before  this  Association  by  Mr.  R.  L. 
Golze,  a  Law  Clerk,  in  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury.    His  paper  is  published  in  the  February,  1908,  num- 
ber of  the  Government  Aooountant. 
The  form  of  vouchers  may  be  considered  under  two  heads: 

1.  The  manner  in  which  the  facts  required  should  be 
stated. 

2.  The  mechanical  execution  or  physical  characteristics. 

The  form  of  voucher  which  is  so  prepared  as  to  contain 
on  its  face  such  a  statement  of  the  essentials  as  will  re^^uire 
the  fewest  references  to  the  back  of  it  or  to  other  papers  is  the 
best.  Such  form  of  voucher  is  easier  to  prepare,  can  be  more 
readily  examined,  and  the  statements  contained  in  it  of  a  gen- 
eral nature  are  more  likely  to  be  observed  and  complied  with 
in  its  preparation.  The  form  should  be  such  that  aU  general 
statements  of  the  same  class  will  be  uniform.  The  certificates, 
of  various  kinds,  such  as  those  showing  inspection,  delivery  or 
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receipt  of  the  articles,  the  method  of  purchase  or  advertising, 
or  emergency,  or  other  facts  of  a  geneiul  nature,  should  appear 
^is  near  as  may  be  in  a  uniform  place. 

The  mechanical  execution  of  the  voucher  should  be  such 
that  they  may  be  readily  handled  and  easily  filed.  The  final 
receptacles  in  which  thev  are  expected  to  repose  should  be  kept 
in  mind,  as  well  as  the  facts  that  they  must  be  frequ^itly  han- 
dled. Care  in  making  them  shapely  and  sizeable  will  save 
time,  and  the  use  of  time  saving  aevices  of  all  kinds  in  doing 
the  Government  business  is  one  of  easiest  and  best  ways  to 
economize^ 
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Classification  of  Expenditures  for  Additions 
and  Betterments 


As  Prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Commission  for  Steam  Roads  in  Ac> 
cordance  with  Section  20  of  the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce. 


AT  A  GENERAL  SESSION  OF  THE  INTERSTATE  OOMliXRCE  COMMIS- 
SION, HELD  AT  ITS  OFFICE  IN  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  ON  THE  21sr 
DAY  OF  JUNE,  1909.  \ 

Present :  Martin  A.  Knapp,  Judson  C.  Clements,  Charles 
A.  Prouty,  Francis  M.  Cockrell,  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Edgar  E.. 
Clark,  James  S.  Harlan,  Commissioners. 

The  subject  of  a  Uniform  System  of  Accoimts  to  be  pre- 
scribed  for  and  kept  by  carriers  oeing  under  consideration,  the 
following  order  was  entered : 

It  is  ordered,  That  the  Classification  of  Expenditures  for 
Additions  and  Betterments  for  Steam  Roads  and  the  text  per- 
taining thereto,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  this  Commis- 
sion, by  Henry  C.  Adams,  in  charge  of  Statistics  and  Accounts, 
and  embodied  in  printed  form  to  be  hereafter  known  as  First 
Issue,  a  copy  of  which  is  now  before  this  Commission,  be,  and 
the  same  is  hereW,  approved ;  that  a  copy  thereof  duly  authen- 
ticated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  be  filed  in  its 
archives,  and  a  second  copy  thereof,  in  like  manner  authenti- 
cated, in  the  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Accounts; 
and  that  each  of  said  copies  so  authenticated  and  filed  shall  be 
deemed  an  ori^nal  record  thereof. 

It  is  further  ordered,  That  the  said  Classification  of  Ex- 
penditures for  Additions  and  Betterments  with  the  text  per- 
taining thereto  be,  and  is  hereby,  prescribed  for  the  use  of  car- 
riers by  rail  (exclusive  of  electric  railways)  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  as  amended  Jime  29,. 
1906,  in  the  keeping  and  recording  of  their  accounts  of  ex- 
penditures for  additions  and  betterments;  that  each  and  every 
such  carrier  and  each  and  every  receiver  or  operating  trustee 
of  any  such  carrier  be  required  to  keep  all  accounts  of  expendi- 
tures for  additions  and  betterments  m  conformity  therewith; 
and  that  a  copy  of  said  First  Issue  be  sent  to  each  and  every 
such  carrier  and  to  each  and  every  receiver  or  operating  trus- 
tee of  any  such  carrier. 
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It  is  further  ordered^  That  the  rules  contained  in  said  First 
Issue  of  the  Classification  of  Expenditures  for  Additions  and 
Betterments  are,  and  by  virtue  of  this  order  do  become,  the  law- 
ful rules  according  to  which  the  said  expenditures  for  addi- 
tions and  betterments  are  defined ;  and  that  each  and  every  per- 
son directly  in  charge  of  the  accounts  of  any  such  carrier  or 
of  any  receiver  or  operating  trustee  of  any  such  carrier  is 
hereby  required  to  see  to,  and  under  the  law  is  responsible  for, 
the  correct  application  of  the  said  rules  in  the  keeping  and 
recording  of  the  accounts  of  expenditures  for  additions  and 
betterments  of  any  such  carrier;  and  that  it  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  such  carrier  or  for  any  receiver  or  operating  trustee  of 
any  such  carrier  or  for  any  person  directly  in  charge  of  the  ac- 
counts of  any  such  carrier,  or  of  any  receiver  or  operating  trus- 
tee of  any  such  carrier  to  keep  any  accoimt  or  record  or  mem- 
orandum of  any  item  of  expenditure  for  additions  or  better- 
ments except  in  the  manner  and  form  in  said  First  Issue  set 
forth  and  hereby  prescribed,  and  except  as  hereinafter 
authorized. 

It  is  further  ordered^  That  any  such  carrier  or  any  receiver 
or  operating  trustee  of  any  such  carrier  may  subdivide  any 
primary  account  in  said  First  Issue  established  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  purposes  of  any  such  carrier  or  of  any  receiver 
or  operating  trustee  of  any  such  carrier;  or  may  make  assign- 
ment of  the  amount  charged  to  any  such  primary  account  to  di- 
visions, to  its  individual  lines,  or  to  States:  Provided^  however^ 
That  a  list  of  such  subprimary  accounts  set  up  or  such  assi^- 
ments  made  by  any  such  carrier  or  by  any  receiver  or  operating 
trustee  of  any  such  carrier  be  first  filed  m  the  office  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Statistics  and  Accounts  of  this  Commission  subject  to 
disapproval  by  the  Commission. 

It  is  further  ordered^  That  in  order  that  the  basis  of  com- 
parison between  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1910,  and  pre- 
vious years  be  not  destroyed,  any  such  carrier  or  any  receiver 
or  operating  trustee  of  any  such  carrier  may,  during  the  twelve 
months  ending  June  30, 1910,  keep  and  maintain,  in  addition  to 
the  accounts  of  expenditures  for  additions  and  betterments 
hereby  prescribed,  such  portion  or  portions  of  its  present  ac- 
counts with  respect  to  items  of  expenditures  for  additions  and 
betterments  as  may  be  deemed  desirable  by  any  such  carrier, 
or  by  any  receiver  or  operating  trustee  thereof,  for  the  purposes 
of  such  comparison;  or,  during  the  same  period,  may  maintain 
such  groupings  of  the  primary  accounts  hereby  prescribed  as 
may  &  desired  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  furtJier  ordered^  That  any  such  carrier  or  any  receiver 
or  operating  trustee  of  any  such  carrier  may,  in  addition  to  the 
accounts  oiexpenditures  tor  additions  and  betterments  hereby 
prescribed,  keep  any  temporary  or  experimental  accounts  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  develop  economies  in  the  construction  of 
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additions  and  betterments :  Provided,  however,  That  such  tem- 
porary or  experimental  accounts  shall  not  impair  the  integrity 
of  any  primary  account  hereby  prescribed;  and  that  any  such 
temporary  or  experimental  accounts  shall  be  open  to  inspection 
by  tne  Commission. 

It  is  further  ordered,  That  July  1, 1909,  be,  and  is  hereby, 
fixed  as  the  date  on  which  said  First  Issue  shall  become 
effective. 

A  true  copy : 

Ek>W.  A.  MOSELET, 

Secretcary^ 
INTRODUCTORY  LETTER. 


Interstate  Comicergb  Commission, 

Bureau  or  Statistics  and  Aooounts, 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  15,  1909. 
To  Carriers  Concerned: 

Under  date  of  July  5,  1907,  a  Tentative  Classification  of 
Additions  and  Betterments  Expenditures,  and  text  therefor, 
was  issued  in  Accounting  Series  Circular,  No.  11.  In  this  oflS- 
cial  promulgation  of  a  Classification  of  Expenditures  for  Ad- 
ditions and  Betterments,  it  is  proper  to  call  attention  to  the 
fqllowing  differences  between  this  classification  and  that  tenta- 
ively  issued  in  Accounting  Series  Circular  No.  11 : 

First.  The  distinction  between  additions  and  betterments 
has  been  eliminated. 

Second.  As  the  Form  of  General  Balance  Sheet  State- 
ment to  be  promulgated  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  take  effect  on  July  1,  1909,  provides  that  all  expendi- 
tures for  new  construction  and  for  additions  and  betterments 
should  be  charged  to  the  proper  accounts  under  the  caption 
^Troperty  Owned  as  Investment,"  it  is  no  longer  permissible 
to  charge  such  expenditures  to  Incomje,  Profit  and  Loss,  or 
Special  Funds  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exclude  any  expenditure 
for  additions  and  betterments  from  the  property  accounts  in 
the  balance  sheet. 

Third.  Accounting  Series  Circular,  No.  11,  tentativelv 
provided  that  when  any  abandonment  of  property  occurred, 
whether  such  property  was  replaced  by  new  ana  improved 
property  or  not,  the  original  cost  of  the  property  abandoned 
should  be  credited  to  Additions  and  Betterments  and  charged 
to  Operating  Expenses.  The  present  classification  provides 
that  Operating  Expenses  should  be  charged  only  in  case  the 
abandoned  property  (other  than  land  or  equipment)  is  re- 
placed ;  and  the  amount  to  be  charged  is  now  based  upon  the 
coat  of  replacing  in  kind  the  abandoned  property  instead  of 
the  original  cost  as  provided  in  the  circular. 
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When  property  (other  than  land  or  equipment)  is  aban- 
doned in  the  course  of  better  or  improvement  work,  and  the 
cost  of  replacing  such  abandoned  property  in  kind  would,  if 
included  in  a  carrier's  operating  expense  accounts  for  a  single 
year,  unduly  burden  such  accounts  for  that  year,  the  earner 
may,  if  so  authorized  upon  application  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce C!onunission,  chai^  such  cost  to  an  account  entitled 
"Property  Abandoned,  Chargeable  to  Operating  Expenses," 
which  has  been  introduced  into  the  Form  of  General  Balance 
Sheet  Statement  for  this  purpose.  The  phrase  ^'unduly  burden 
such  accounts,"  used  above,  should  not  be  interpreted  as  mean- 
ing that  a  carrier  is  at  liberty  to  make  charges  for  abandoned 
property  directly  to  Operating  Expenses,  or  to  Operating  Ex- 
penses through  the  account.  "Property  Abandoned,  Chargea- 
ble to  Operating  Expenses,"  in  view  of  its  financial  ability  to 
make  such  charges  directly  in  one  year  and  its  inability  to 
make  such  charges  in  another  year.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  charges  included  in  Operating  Expenses  are  designed 
to  cover  the  current  cost  of  maintaining  and  operating  the 
property,  and  that  the  Property  Abandoned  accounts  are  de- 
signed to  cover  any  unusual  expenditures  from  year  to  year. 

In  case  property  is  abandoned  and  not  replaced,  the  orig- 
inal cost  (estimated,  if  not  known)  should  be  credited  to  the 
appropriate  additions  and  betterments  accounts  and  charged, 
less  salvage,  to  the  Profit  and  Loss  Account,  to  which  should 
also  be  charged  the  cost  of  removing  old  material  and  other 
incidental  expenses  directly  connected  with  the  abandonment. 

A  carrier  may,  if  so  authorized  upon  application  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  set  up  depreciation  ac- 
counts under  the  general  account,  "Maintenance  of  Way  and 
Structures"  in  Operating  ExpenseSg  to  which  may  be  charged, 
during  a  series  of  years,  such  amounts  as  will  provide  for  the 
ultimate  retirement  or  abandonment  of  tracks  and  other 
structures  described  in  the  primary  accoimts  under  the  general 
account  named. 

When  a  depreciation  account  is  provided,  the  amounts 
chaiged  to  it  should  be  credited  to  a  reserve,  and  this  reserve, 
instead  of  Profit  and  Loss,  should  be  charged  with  the  cost  of 
the  property  (other  than  land  or  equipment)  abandoned  and 
not  repiacea. 

Tne  present  classification  provides  that  when  land  is 
abandoned,  in  the  course  of  improvements  or  otherwise,  the 
proper  accoimts  under  Additions  and  Betterments  should  be 
credited  with  the  original  cost  of  the  land,  and  Profit  and  Loss 
should  be  debited  or  credited  with  the  difference  between  the 
ori^nal  cost  and  the  amount  realized  from  its  sale,  or  the  ap- 
praised value  at  which  it  is  to  be  retained  as  an  outside  in- 
vestment. 
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The  Property  Abandoned  account  does  not  apply  to  land 
or  equipment. 

Fourth.  A  single  account,  No.  33,  "Equipment,"  has 
been  substituted  for  the  sevwal  accounts  formerly  covering  the 
various  classes  of  equipment.  This  fact,  however,  does  not  re- 
lieve carriers  from  the  necessity  of  redistributing  this  account 
in  order  to  enable  a  report  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
detailed  equipment  accounts  contained  in  the  Classification  of 
Expenditures  for  Road  and  Equipment.  The  text  for  this 
account  provides  that  the  cost  of  all  equipment  purchased, 
built,  or  otherwise  acquired  should  be  charged  to  Additions 
and  Betterments  without  regard  to  replacement  accruals;  and 
that  the  original  cost  of  all  equipment  retired  should  be  cred- 
ited to  Additions  and  Betterments  and  charged  to  Replacement 
Account  at  the  time  of  retirement. 

It  is  proper  that  acknowledgment  should  here  be  made 
to  the  Association  of  American  Railway  Accounting  Officers, 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Corporate,  Fiscal,  and  General  Ac- 
counts, appointed  by  that  association,  for  their  hearty  co-opera- 
tion in  working  out  the  details  of  this  classification. 

Henry  C.  Adams, 
In  charge  of  Statistics  and  Accounts. 


GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS. 

1.  "Additions  and  Betterments,"  include  additional  struc- 
tures, facilities,  or  equipment  not  taking  the  place  of  anything 
previously  existing,  and  the  enlargement  or  improvement  of 
existing  structures,  facilities,  or  equipment,  or  the  proper  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  new  structures  or  facilities  of  an  improved 
or  higher  class  taking  the  place  of  others  previously  existing. 

2.  It  will  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  provision  is 
made  in  the  text  of  accoimt  No.  33,  "Equipment,"  that  all 
newly  acquired  equipment  should  be  treated  as  additions  and 
betterments  whether  bought  to  replace  other  equipment  or  as 
distinct  additions  to  the  property. 

3.  All  debits  and  credits  to  accounts  provided  in  this 
Classification  of  Expenditures  for  Additions  and  Betterments 
should  be  reclassified  in  accordance  with  the  Classification  of 
Expenditures  for  Road  and  E(]^uipment,  it  being  understood 
that  all  accounts  affecting  additions  and  betterments  accounts 
should  be  closed  finally  into  road  and  Equipment  Accoimts. 

4.  Expenditures  for  additions  and  betterments  amount- 
ing to  less  than  $200  should  be  charged  to  the  appropriate  ac- 
counts under  Operating  Expenses  or  Outside  Operations,  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  m  the,  following  classification. 

5.  In  case  it  becomes  necessary  directly  in  connection 
witii  betterment  or  improvement  work  to  abandon  any  prop- 
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erty,  the  cost  of  replacing  the  abandoned  property  in  kind, 
plus  the  cost  of  removal  but  less  the  value  of  salvage^  should 
be  charged  to  the  appropriate  accounts  under  Operating  Ex- 
penses. In  case,  however,  the  amount  so  chargeable  is  large, 
and  its  inclusion  in  a  carrier's  operating  expenses  for  a  single 
year  would  unduly  burden  the  operating  expense  accounts 
for  that  year,  the  carrier  may,  if  so  authorized  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commssion,  charge  such  cost 
to  the  Property  Abandoned  account  provided  in  the  Form  of 
General  Balance  Sheet  Statement,  or  to  the  reserve  account 
mentioned  in  paragraph  6. 

6.  When  property  is  abandoned  and  not  replaced,  the 
original  cost  (estimated,  if  not  known)  should  be  credited  to 
the  appropriate  additions  and  betterments  accounts  and 
charged,  less  salvage,  to  Profit  and  Loss  Account,  to  which 
should  also  be  charged  all  incidental  expenses  directly  con- 
nected with  the  abandonment.  If  so  authorized  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  however,  a  car- 
rier may  set  up  depreciation  accounts  imder  "Maintenance  of 
Way  and  Structures"  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  reserve 
to  which  (instead  of  Profit  and  Loss)  should  be  charged  the 
original  cost,  less  salvage,  of  the  property  (other  than  land 
or  equipment)  abandoned,  and  all  incidental  expenses  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  abandonment. 

7.  When  the  use  of  any  land,  the  cost  of  which  has  been 
included  in  "Right  of  Way  and  Station  Groimds"  account  or 
"Real  Estate"  account,  is  discontinued  or  abandoned,  the  orig- 
inal cost  of  the  land  (estimated,  if  not  known)  should  be  cred- 
ited to  the  appropriate  accounts  under  Additions  and  Better- 
ments and  charged,  less  salvage  from  sale  or  other  disposal, 
if  any,  to  Profit  and  Loss.  If  the  land  is  retained  by  the 
carrier,  the  salvage  should  be  charged  at  a  fairly  appraised 
value  to  an  appropriate  account  to  be  included  in  the  group 
of  accoimts  described  under  "Other  Permanent  Investments^' 
in  the  Form  of  Greneral  Balance  Sheet  Statement. 

8.  When  buildings,  structures,  or  facilities  of  one  class 
are  converted  to  another  class,  the  original  cost  (estimated,  if 
not  known)  of  such  buildings,  structures,  or  facilities  should 
be*  credited  to  the  appropriate  accounts  under  Additions  and 
Betterments,  and  the  value  in  the  capacity  to  which  converted 
should  be  charged  to  the  account  under  which  the  property 
is  now  classifi^.    The  difference  between  the  original  cost, 

Klus  the  cost  of  alteration  or  reconstruction,  if  any  is  incurred, 
38S  salvage,  and  the  present  value  of  such  buildings,  structures, 
or  facilities  should  be  charged  to  Operating  Expenses. 

9.  No  charge  should  be  made  against  Additions  and  Bet- 
terments for  services  of  regularly  salaried  operating  officials 
and  employes  unless  specifically  assigned  to  additions  and  bet- 
terments work.     When  employes  of  the  engineering  depart- 
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m^it  are  assigned  to  additions  and  betterments  work,  their 
salaries  and  expenses,  rent,  and  all  other  necessary  expenses 
connected  with  that  work  should  be  charged  to  the  special 
work  on  which  they  are  en^md.  In  the  redistribution  of  the 
expenditures  covered  by  this  Classification  of  Expenditures  for 
Additions  and  Betterments  for  Road  and  Equipment,  engi- 
neering expenses  should  be  charged  to  account  No.  1,  "En- 
gineermff,"  and  not  to  the  accounts  representing  the  specific 
work  under  construction  or  improvement. 

10.  All  expenditures  incident  to  and  directly  connected 
with  additions  and  betterments  woi^,  such  as  injuries  to  per- 
sons or  damage  to  property,  should  be  charged  to  the  account 
covering  the  particular  work  in  connection  with  which  the 
exp^ises  are  mcurred. 

11.  This  classification  applies  exclusively  to  additions  to, 
or  betterments  of,  existing  main  and  branch  lines  and  their 
appurtenances  and  equipment. 

Non:  The  Form  of  General  Balance  Sheet  Statement  repeatedly  referred 
to  In  this  claasiflcatlon  ia  not  yet  available  tor  pnblleation  at  the  time  thia  iaaoe 
goea  to  preaa,  and  will  therefore  be  publiahed  in  a  later  number  of  Tsa  Gotsbn- 

MBNT  ACCOUNTANT. — BdITOB. 
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PRIMARY  ACCOUNTS. 

1.  Right  of  Way  and  Station  Grounds. 

2.  Real  Estate. 

8.  Widening  Cuts  and  Fills. 

4.  Protection  of  Banks. 

5.  Grade  Revisions  and  Changes  of  line. 

6.  Tunnel  Improvements. 

7.  Bridges,  Trestles,  and  Culverts. 

8.  Increased  Weight  of  Rail. 

9.  Improved  Frogs  and  Switches. 

10.  Track  Fastenings  and  Other  Material. 

11.  Ballast 

12.  Additional  Main  Tracks. 

13.  Siding  and  Spur  Tracks. 

14.  Temunal  Yards. 

16.  Fencing  Right  of  Way. 

16.  Improvement  of  Over  and  Under  Grade  Crossings. 

17.  Track  Elevation,  Elimination  of  Grade  Crossings,  etc. 

18.  Interlocking  Apparatus. 

19.  Block  and  Other  Signal  Apparatus. 

20.  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Lines. 

21.  Station  Buildings  and  Fixtures. 

22.  Shops,  Enginehouses,  and  Turntables. 

23.  Shop  Machinery  and  'lools. 

24.  Water  and  Fuel  Stations. 

26.  Grain  Elevators  and  Storage  Warehouses. 

26.  Dock  and  Wharf  Property. 

27.  Electric  Light  and  Power  Plants. 

28.  Electric-Power  Transmission. 

29.  Gas-Producing  Plants. 

80.  Snow  and  Sand  Fences  and  Snowsheds. 

81.  Miscellaneous  Structures. 

32.  Reconstruction  of  Road  Purchased. 

33.  Equipment. 

34.  Interest  and  Commissions. 

Non :  The  detailed  Instnictlonfl  coyerlDg  these  primary  aecountt  are  necQi- 
sarily  omitted  from  these  pages  for  lack  of  space ;  the  complete  text  can  be  pro- 
cured by  any  one  Interested  upon  application  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and 
Accounts,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. — Bditob. 
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What  Does  ** Organization"  Signify? 

Organization  work  —  like  almost  any  other  line  —  pre- 
sents two  problems  which  are  distinctly  different  and  about  of 
equal  importance :  The  machine  problem  and  the  human  prob- 
lem. Or  tiie  two  it  is  a  "toss  up"  as  to  which  is  the  more  imr 
portant,  but  certain  it  is  that  the  human  problem  is  the  one 
that  is  more  often  overlooked  or  considered  of  little  import- 
ance. This  lack  of  appreciation  of  a  humorous  situation  is 
due  either  to  ignorance  of  the  existence  or  importance  of  a 
human  problem,  or  enthusiasm  over,  or  over-confidence  placed 
in  the  success  of  the  solution  of  the  machine  problem.  If  it  is 
ignorance,  this  article  will  teach  a  new  phase  of  organization 
work;  if  ultra  enthusiasm  or  over-confidence,  it  will  enlighten. 

The  solution  of  the  machine  problem  is  mainly  a  technical 
task.  The  problem,  may  be  one  of  systematizing,  in  which  the 
solution  may  or  may  not  be  wrought  out  along  rather  clearly 
defined  lines  of  study,  which  may  be  found  in  text  books  or 
experience  of  a  lower  order;  or  purely  one  of  organization,  in 
the  solution  of  which  much  depends  on  natural  talent  and  ex- 
perience of  a  higher  order.  In  either  case  the  actual  working 
out  of  the  solution  is  purely  a  matter  of  technical  study  along 
well  defined  lines^  which  may  be  either  learned  through  the 
study  of  such  subjects  as  accounting,  or  developed  to  meet  the 
particular  case. 

An  organizer's  most  valuable  asset  is  natural  talent;  with- 
out it,  a  maximum  of  interest  cannot  be  had  and  the  results 
obtained  are  in  proportion  to  the  interest  displayed  —  other 
conditions  being  perfect. 

A  minimum  of  organization  work  only  is  successful  unless 
the  machine  jproblem  has  been  correctly  solved ;  the  results  may 
be  produced  in  exceptional  cases,  but  they  are  more  oftc^  the 
result  of  forcing  to  the  limit  an  imperfect  machine  than  simply 
keeping  a  perfect  machine  in  operation. 

No  matter  how  perfectly  a  machine  may  be  constructed, 
it  is  not  always  a  producer  of  desired  results,  and  right  here  is 
where  tiie  human  problem  becomes  the  all-important  one,  and 
we  must  delve  into  the  personal  affairs  of  the  oiganizer  —  into 
the  deepest  recesses  of  his  mind. 

The  human  work  presents  two  main  features  —  the  organ- 
izer as  a  man,  and  the  timing  of  the  work;  the  first  again 
divides  into  the  private  ambitions,  or  self-interest  of  the  man, 
and  his  character. 

Organization  is  rapidly  developing  as  a  science,  if  it  may 
not  already  be  classed  among  the  sciences,  and,  as  such,  it  is 
at  present  in  the  research  period  of  development  except  for 
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lome  branches,  such  as  accounting,  that  are  more  or  leas  ad- 
vanced. The  organizers  of  today  are  only  producing  the  crude 
results  from  which  the  organizers  of  the  future  will  develop 
polished  theories  and  practices. 

The  compensation  of  a  man  engaged  in  this  class  of  work 
comes  in  three  ways  —  personal  satisfaction,  reputation,  and 
monetary  consideration  —  of  which  ^'personal  satisfaction^ 
should  be  considered  the  greatest  and  "monetary  consideration" 
the  least  "Personal  satisfaction"  furnishes  the  "ginger"  and 
self -confidence  necessary  for  larger  undertakings  ana  greater 
successes;  reputation  —  which  usually  bring  position  and  rank, 
both  in  business  life  and  the  profession  —  greater  responsi- 
bilities and  better  opportunities  for  the  "ginger"  and  self -con- 
fidence of  "personal  satisfaction ;"  "monetary  consideration"  — 
at  best  a  paltry  consideration  —  the  means  of  physical  exist- 
ence, and  luxury  in  proportion  to  the  tax  of  work  he  requires 
of  his  mind  and  body. 

The  private  ambitions  and  self-interest  of  the  man  are  to 
be  gauged  by  the  rating  he  gives  to  the  importance  of  each 
class  ox  his  compensation.  If  his  first  thoughts  are  to  gain  per- 
sonal satisfaction  by  successful  organizing,  his  second  thoughts 
for  a  reputation  that  will  open  to  him  the  door  of  opportu- 
nity; and  last,  monetary  consideration  —  striving  principally 
for  the  means  to  maintain  a  reasonable  standard  of  living,  and 
never  "selling  out"  his  opportunities  —  he  will  probably  suc- 
ceed. If  he  is  "playing  to  the  galleries,"  has  no  regard  for 
personal  satisfaction,  steals  reputation  and  position  oy  such 
nefarious  schemes  as  "playing  to  the  galleries"  and  "feather- 
ing his  nest,"  for  the  sake  of  quenching  an  insatiate  thirst  for 
the  blaze  of  glory,  and  strives  for  great  monetary  compensa- 
tion to  enjoy  luxuries  not  justified  by  his  labors,  he  will  not 
obtain  the  maximum  of  real  success,  and  eventually  will  drop 
to  his  proper  level. ' 

The  character  of  the  successful  man  must  be  one  that 
readily  yields  to  and  obtains  the  confidence  of  his  superiors 
and  co-workers  and  extends  confidence  to  his  inferiors  as  well 
as  his  co-workers  and  superiors;  that  never  permits  unjust 
suspicion  to  rest  against  its  possessor,  who,  in  turn,  may  be 
cautious,  but  never  suspicious  until  good  judgment  and  weight 
of  circumstances  justify  it;  that  abounds  in  loyalty  and  fair- 
ness, and  above  all,  a  broad,  strong  character  that  does  not 
either  crumble  with  failure  or  defeat,  or  bear  personal  griev- 
ances on  account  of  the  many  obstacles  to  be  overcome  m  the 
work,  unless,  in  case  it  is  not  a  question  of  judgment,  but  open 
opposition  to  the  nature  of  his  work,  it  is  open  battle  and 
drawn  swords. 

Discretion  need  not  be  considered;  it  is  a  qualification  re- 
quired in  all  lines  of  work  and  is  in  no  way  peculiar  to  organi- 
zation work. 
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The  machine  problem,  and  that  part  of  the  human  prob- 
lem which  deals  with  the  organizer  as  a  man,  are  mainly  ap- 
plicable to  the  devising  of  the  system  or  whatever  the  woi^  at 
nand  may^  be;  the  timing  of  the  woric  is  the  deciding  of  the 
psychological  moment  when  installation  should  take  effect 

Few  orgaiiizations  or  systems  will  produce  best  results 
agiunst  all  odds.  The  proper  timing  of  the  work  reijuires  a 
study  of  correlated  lines,  equipment,  etc.,  or  the  location  and 
elimination  of  all  or  most  ail  points  of  contact  where  friction 
will  be  liable  to  arise.  At  times  it  is  necessary  or  advisable  to 

Slan  an  organization  or  system  and  effect  or  instal  it  imme- 
iately  —  often  such  is  the  case  when  the  psychological  mo- 
ment has  arrived  without  the  machine  problem  having  been 
carefully  solved ;  however,  before  such  drastic  action  is  takea, 
there  should  be  at  least  a  hurried  study  of  cause  and  effect 

An  example  of  failure  to  study  and  observe  this  feature 
of  the  human  probl^Di  is  found  in  the  premature  marketing  of 
the  product  oi  what  is  now  one  of  the  larg^  typewriting  con- 
cerns in  the  country.  Whether  through  ignorance  of  ite  im- 
portance or  ultra  enthusiasm,  is  not  mown,  but  the  machine, 
although  it  is  today  acknowledged  one  of  the  best  machines  on 
the  market,  was  put  out  prematurely  and  some  time  was  re- 
quired to  regain  ground  originally  lost  through  precipitate 
marketing. 

^'Be  sure  you  are  right,  then  go  ahead''  may  be  a  good  rule 
in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  taking  no  action  before  being  certain 
the  plan  of  action  is  correct,  but  it  is  dangerous  to  successful 
organization  work  not  to  construe  the  rule  to  also  mean,  take 
no  action  before  being  sure  the  right  time  for  taking  the  action 
has  arrived. 

Dilatory  tactics  in  or^nization  work  are  not  to  be  recom- 
mended, but  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  reckless  rush- 
ing and  conservative  action.  Critical  conditions  require  heroic 
treatment,  but  when  an  organization  or  system  has  done  the 
work  for  years  or  even  months — though  not  most  efficiently 
or  economically  —  the  time  lost  in  treating  the  case  conserva- 
tively is  more  than  offset  by  the  permanent  results  to  be 
obtamed. 

Caution  is  an  element  of  discretion  as  well  as  good  judg- 
ment and  ability. 
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WASHINGTON,  D.  O. 
J.  P.  BfUIiliER,  El.  M.  CHAPBIAN, 

Sdltor.  AaiooteteKdltor. 

B.  F.  HARRAH,  N.  B.  WBBSTER,  JR., 

Associate  Bditor.  Associate  Bdltor. 

AUGUST  16,  1909. 

A  Day's  Pay  for  a  Day's  Work ! 

In  our  last  issue  we  commented  on  the  movement  recently 
inaugurated  by  some  of  the  present  cabinet  officers  who  are 
endeavoring  to  procure  better  results  in  their  respective  depart- 
ment&  Judging  from  the  tenor  of  the  various  communications 
received  by  us  from  (Government  accounting  employes  our 
attitude  seems  to  have  been  misunderstood.  Nothing  we  said 
last  month  can  fairly  be  construed  as  deprecating  the  valuable 
services  rendered  by  the  vast  army  of  workers  constituting  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  Federal  Service  upon  whom  falls  the  taak 
of  plodding  day  after  day,  year  in  and  year  out,  through  an 
immense  mass  of  dry,  routine  labor,  and  who,  in  a  great 
majority  of  cases,  perform  their  tasks  conscientiously,  faith- 
fully and  intelligently. 

It  would  certainly  be  most  unjust  to  attempt  to  belittle 
the  value  of  this  class  of  employes  in  the  general  scheme  of 
Government — only  those  of  us  who  have  experienced  it  for 
ourselves  can  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  doing  full  justice  to  a 
never-changing  class  of  work — ^a  constant  mental  effort,  a  key- 
ing up  as  it  were,  is  required  to  keep  one  from  becoming  a  mere 
automaton,  performing  one's  task  mechanically,  and  like  most 
mechanisms,  gradually  slowing  down. 

Is  it  surprising  tiien  that  those  among  us  who  have  wel- 
comed the  various  moves  of  the  last  administration  for  a 
general  adjustment  of  grades  and  salaries  which  would  auto- 
matically work  an  immense  improvement  in  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  better  class  of  employes,  and  in  a  similar  way 
inevitably  eliminate  the  drones,  note  with  regret  and  some 
alarm  the  apparent  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  legislative 
branch  to  the  various  conditions  and  facts  cited  in  the  reports 
of  the  Committee  on  Department  Methods? 
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The  desirable  employe,  whether  professional  or  clerical, 
can  be  attracted  to  and  held  in  the  Government  Service  only 
by  guaranteeing  him : 

1.  A  compensation  which  compares  favorably  with  the 
salaries  or  wages  paid  for  similar  work  and  hours  in  commer- 
cial and  industrial  circles,  with  due  reference,  of  course,  to  the 
prevailing  standard  of  living  expenses  at  Washington  or  other 
stations. 

2.  Reasonably  safe  tenure  of  position  during  efficiency 
and  good  behavior. 

So  long  as  either  or  both  these  elements  are  lacking  no 
attempt  at  house-cleaning  will  ever  produce  any  permanent 
results,  because  the  ousting  of  a  mmiber  of  inefficient  employes 
will  simply  create  vacancies  to  be  filled  from  similar  material ! 

The  great  industrial  and  trading  companies,  the  leading 
transportation  agencies,  and  also  banking  and  financial  institu- 
tions, have  long  ago  recognized  the  necessity  for  procuring  a 
permanent  staff  as  tending  to  produce  true  economy  and  the 
highest  efficiency  while  minimizing  waste  effort.  To  hold  the 
best  men  for  their  purposes  in  permanent  service  various  means 
are  now  being  employed,  all  intended,  in  the  last  analysis,  to 
fulfill  the  two  conditions  quoted  above. 

Space  forbids  the  extensive  treatment  of  all  of  them  here, 
but  a  word  or  two  concerning  the  most  popular  measure  may 
be  in  point.  A  large  industrial  enterprise  depending  for  its 
continued,  prosperity  in  great  part  upon  its  trained  staff  of 
employes  would,  and  formerly  did,  suffer  constant  annoyance 
and  financial  loss  through  the  deflection  of  men  induced  to 
leave  its  service  by  higher  wages  offered  by  a  competitor.  To 
respond  in  like  manner  meant  simply  a  ruinous  policy  of 
mutually  forced  expense — increases  without  corresponding  ben- 
eficial results.  To  cure  this  endless  chain  evil  of  specialized 
labor  competition,  modified  pension  systems  were  adopted,  and 
quickly  demonstrated  their  value,  resulting  in  a  constant  broad- 
ening of  the  original  plan.  The  advocates  of  the  Pension 
System  for  superannuated  employes  are  increasing  rapidly;  it 
does  at  this  writing  appear  to  be  the  only  logical  solution  of 
many  perplexing  conditions  in  and  out  of  the  Government 
Service.  France  and  Germany  were  forced  to  adopt  general 
old  age  pension  provisions  years  ago,  which  have  worked 
extremely  well  so  far.    Why  should  the  United  States  Govem- 
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ment  refuse  to  recognize  so  elemental  a  factor  of  fair  dealing 
with  its  employes  as  that  expressed  in  our  heading,  meaning 
in  effect:  "Adequate  pay  for  efficient  woA"? 

The  Congress  may  yet  be  brought  to  a  realization  of  the 
truth,  that  service  rendered  by  competitive  employes  is,  as  a 
rule,  in  exact  proportion  and  quality  to  the  amount  paid  for 
it, — that  the  best  service  can  only  be  had  at  the  best  opea 
market  prices. 

Whether  these  be  paid  now  in  the  form  of  more  adequate 
salaries  and  by  the  present  generation — or  in  the  form  of  con- 
stantly increasing  annual  appropriations  to  old  age  pensions 
and  by  the  generations  to  come— or  throu^  an  ideal  pension 
bill  embodying  a  combination  of  botli,  with  the  employes  as 
supporters  or  part  contributors — the  fact  remains,  that  without 
proper  remedial  legislative  action  the  well  meant  efforts  of 
administrative  officers  will  be  barren  of  permanent  results. 

We  believe  in  "a  day's  work  for  a  day's  pay,"  but  we  also 
believe  in  "a  day's  pay  for  a  day's  work." 


Association  Notes 


The  following  applications  were  passed  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Association  of  American  Gbvemment  Ac- 
countants at  a  meeting  held  August  12,  1909: 

Active  Membenhip. 

H.  W.  Sawtelle,  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  Empire, 
Canal  Zone. 

E.  D.  Newman^  U.  S.  Beclamation  Service,  Mitchell,  Neb. 

Leonard  A.  Merritt,  Department  of  State,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Attociate   Membership. 

O.  D.  Brinkerhoff,  Bock  Island  Arsenal,  Bock  Island,  HL 
S.  H.  Wenck,  City  Treasurer,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Affiliated  Membership. 

J.  A.  McDaniel,  1601  Linden  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Of«ftiiiz«d  November  14«  19M 
Post  Office  Box  27,  Maio  Office,  Washinffton. 


OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES. 

Elected  at  tbe  annoal  meeting  held  Maj  27,  1900,  to  aerre  for  one  jear. 


Officers. 


Le  Grand  Powers,  President    (Bureau  of  the  Census.) 
Alonzo  Tweedale,  Vice  President.   (Municipal  Building,  D.  C.) 
James  L.  Wilmeth,  Treasurer.     (Treasury  Department.) 
E.  S.  Hobbs,  Secretary.     (Interstate  Commerce  Commission.) 

Standing  Committees. 

The  Chairmen  of  these  committees  are  Trustees,  and  to- 
gether with  the  officers  form  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Editorial 
J.  P.  Muller,  Chairman.    (Interstate  Commerce  Commission.) 

Finance. 
Theo.  L.  De  Land,  Chairman.    (Treasury  Department.) 

Membership. 
C.  W.  Barry,  Chairman.     (War  Department.) 

Lectures  and  Meetings. 

Chairman  to  be  selected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  a 
later  date. 

Library. 

Samuel  J.  Barclay,  Chairman.  (Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.) 

Education. 

Noble  Newport  Potts,  Chairman.  (Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor.) 

The  personnel  of  these  conmiittees  will  be  published  in 
subsequent  issues  as  soon  as  the  names  are  announced  by  the 
respective  chairmen. 
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TJie  Government  Accountant. 

OBJECTS  OF  THIS  ORGANIZATION: 

1.  To  unite  in  one  organization  employes  of  the  FederaL 
State  and  Territorial  Governments  of  the  United  States  oi 
America,  and  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  including  Munici- 
pal Officers  and  employes  of  City  Governments  having  control 
of  or  participation  in  accounting,  including  the  subjects  of 
appointment,  purchase,  and  issue  or  sale,  collecting  and  dis- 
bursing, examming  and  auditing,  bookkeeping,  statistical  and 
actuarial  subjects. 

2.  To  encourage  and  facilitate  the  adoption  of  economical, 
expeditious,  progressive,  and  uniform  methods  in  handling  the 
accounting  features  of  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  Gk)vemment. 

3.  To  provide  means  for  the  technical  education  and  in- 
dependent study  of  its  members: 

First.  By  promoting  and  encouraging  the  study  and  dis- 
cussion of  questions  of  advanced  and  practical  accounting  and 
adaptations  and  improvement  of  methods. 

Second.  By  originating  and  disseminating  original  essays 
and  papers  concerning  the  theory,  law,  and  practice  of  ac- 
counting, and  encouraging  the  expression  of  individual  opinion 
on  controverted  points. 

Third.  By  providing  occasional  addresses  on  particular 
features  of  accounting,  either  governmental  or  commercial,  by 
persons  outside  the  .Association  having  expert  technical  knowl- 
edge and  experience. 

Fourth.  By  providing  a  library  and  a  catalogue  of  the 
works  on  accounting  and  kmdred  subjects  at  present  available 
in  various  local  libraries. 

Fifth.  By  advocating  systematic  instruction  in  account- 
ing and  administration  in  schools  and  colleges. 

MEMBERSHIP: 
The  membership  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  three 
classes,  Associate,  Active,  and  Affiliated. 

1.  Associate  Members:  All  Government  employes  whose 
titles  or  duties  are  those  of  accountant,  actuary,  auditor,  statis- 
tician, bookkeeper,  cashier,  chief  of  division  ox  accounts,  comp- 
troller, disbursing  officer,  examiner,  inspector,  law  clerk,  or 
purchasing  agent,  and  generally  all  those  having  to  do  with 
the  initiation,  approval,  settlement,  audit,  and  record  of  fiscal 
transactions,  as  well  as  the  Government  Examiners  for  Bank- 
ing, Insurance,  Transportation  or  Public  Service  Corpora- 
tions, are  eligible  for  associate  membership  in  the  Association. 

2.  Active  Members:  Such  persons  as  shall  have  been 
satisfactorily  tested  as  to  their  (qualifications  shall  become  eligi- 
ble for  active  membership  in  this  Association. 

3.  Affiliated  Members:  Such  persons  as  are,  or  may  have 
been,  in  the  Grovemment  service,  and  are  actively  interested  in 
the  subject  of  accounting,  and  whose  attainments  in  that  line 
are  such  as  to  merit  such  recognition,  are  eligible  for  affiliated 
membership  in  this  Association. 
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Association  of  American  Goveniment  Accountants 

Organised  Noveiiib«r  14,  19M 
Post  Office  Box  27,  Main  Office,  Watliingtoii 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  MEMBERSHIP. 

All  applications  by  mail,  for  enrollment  as  Active,  Asso- 
ciate or  Affiliated  Member  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary, P.  O.  Box  27,  Main  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  trans- 
mission to  the  respective  committee& 

MEMBERSHIP  DUES. 

payable  annually  in  advance  for 

Active  Memberdiip $6.00 

Associate  Membership 2.00 

Affiliated  Membership 2.00 

including  one  year's  subscription  to  the  Association's  official 
oigan.  This  subscription  is  not  compulsory,  and  any  member 
not  wishing  to  be  served  with  the  magazine,  may  retain  m^n- 
bership  by  deducting  $1.50  p.  a.  fnHn  his  assessment,  contrib- 
uting to  the  General  Fund  of  the  Association  only. 


Association  of  Government  Disbursing  Officers 

GEORGE  W.  EVANS,  President 
SCX>TT  NESBIT,  Secretary-Treaaurer 

Address  all  commonicatious  to  the  Secretary-Treasarer,  In   care  of  Coast 
and  Qeodetlc  Snrrej,  Departoient  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

OBJECT: 

The  object  of  this  organization  is  to  increase  and  better 
enjoy  social  relationship  between  the  members  and  by  mutual 
help  or  advise  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  individual  as  a 
responsible  officer  of  the  United  States  Government. 

MEMBERSHIP  QUALIFICATIONS 

Any  bonded  officer  of  the  United  States  Government 
whose  annual  disbursements  reach  or  exceed  One  Hundred 
Thousand  Dollars  is  eligible  to  membership. 
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National  Association  of  Comptrollers  and 
Accounting  Officers 

OrsuiiMd  Febnutfy  14,  19M 

Office  of  the  Secretary,  280  Bromdway,  N.  Y.,  Rooms  155-157 

OFFICERS,  Z909-X9XO. 

Alonzo  Tweedale,  President,  Auditor  District  of  Columbia, 

Washington,  D.  C- 
Howard  C.  Beck,  First  Vice-President,  Public  Accountant, 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Bichard  M.  CShapman,  Secretary,  Certifiea  Public  Accountant, 

Department  of  Finance,  New  York  City. 
S.  M.  Wilhite,  Treasurer,  Comptroller,  Louisville,  Ky. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS,  zgog-zgza 

Frederick  W.  Carey,  Auditor,  Sacramento,  CaL 

William  McK.  Evans,  Accountant,  Richmond,  Va. 

W.  S.  McCormick,  Comptroller,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Harry  B.  Henderson,  State  Examiner,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

C.  O.  Lobeck,  Comptroller.  Omaha,  Neb. 

Edward  E.  Phelps,  Chief  Accountant,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Edward  Stetson  Oriffing,  Comptroller,  New  Bocnelle,  N.  Y. 

OBJECTS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION: 

"The  consideration  of  improved  methods  of  public  finance 
and  the  extension  of  the  movement  for  the  installation  of  a 
uniform  system  of  State  and  municipal  accounting  and  re- 

!)orting  throughout  the  United  States,  and  the  promotion  of 
egislation  towards  these  ends.'' 

MEMBERSHIP  QUALIFICATIONS. 

"All  comptrollers^  auditors  or  other  accounting  or  fiscal 
officers  of  cities,  counties  and  States  in  the  United  States  shall 
be  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Association.  Accountants 
regularly  engaged  in  State  and  municipal  accounting  shall  also 
be  elipble  to  membership." 

"Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  bound 
volume  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  or  other  conventions 
of  the  Association,  and  to  all  bulletins  or  other  special  publica- 
tions issued  by  the  Association  for  the  information  and  bene- 
fit of  its  members." 

The  cost  of  membership  in  the  Association  is  Ten  Dollars 
per  annum. 
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v.  S.  Civil  Service  Retirement  Association 

p.  O.  Box  37,  Washington,  D.  G. 
OFFICERS: 

M.  F.  OT>onoghue,  B.  Stone  Jackson,  Treasurer. 

President.         George  W.  LeadlOT, 


lieweUrn  Jordan,  Secretary.  First  Vice-President. 

S.  E.  Faunce,  Jennie  L.  Munroe, 

Second  Vice-President  Third  Vice-President 


The  annual  fee  is  only  twenty-five  cents,  barely  enough  to 
pay  expenses.    There  are  no  paid  officers  in  the  Association. 


A  Souvenir  of  the  Convention  of  1909 

Addreas  of  M.  P.  O'Donoghcb  to  President  Taft. 

Mr.  President:  We  come  as  delegates  of  the  U.  9.  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Association  to  pay  our  respects  and  those 
of  our  coemployees  in  the  classified  service  of  the  United  States, 
numbering  a  quarter  of  a  million,  more  or  less.  We  come  to 
thank  you,  in  the  first  place,  for  the  words  of  cheer  which  you 
^ve  us  before  you  were  elected  to  your  present  exalted  posi- 
tion, and  come  to  thank  you  still  more  for  what  you  have  said 
and  done  since.  We  have  been  taking  notes,  Mr.  President,  and 
we  have  seen  that  you  declined  to  dismiss  two  aged  emplojrees 
in  the  Department  of  Justice,  whose  fate  had  been  left  hanging 
in  the  balance  by  the  outgoing  Attomey-Gteneral ;  and  we  beg 
to  link  with  your  name,  Mr.  President  the  name  of  the  present 
distinguished  and  humane  Attomey-Greneral,  Hon.  Qeorgd  W. 
Wickersham. 

In  a  letter  to  vou  on  the  occasion,  Mr.  President,  I  said  the 
Government  employees,  taken  as  a  whole,  were  among  the 
most  intelligent  and  patriotic  citizens  of  the  United  States.  I 
add  to  that  now  that  they  are  also  the  most  loval  to  its  institu- 
tions and  its  President.  No  war  has  been  fougnt  on  land  or  sea 
in  which  they  did  not  take  a  distin^ished  part.  And  if  ever 
the  United  States  is  assailed,  either  by  invasion  from  abroad  or 
by  revolt  from  within,  the  first  to  rally  to  its  banner  will  be  the 
classified  employees.  We  hold  ourselves,  Mr.  President,  to  be 
the  eyes  and  ears  and  hands  of  the  President  and  his  Cabinet, 
and,  holding  that,  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  sustain  th^n  in  per- 
petuating the  splendid  institutions  handed  down  to  their  care 
oy  the  fathers  of  the  Eepublic. 
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The  Government  Accountant. 

THE  PRESIDBNT's  EESFONgS. 

Your  coming  is  rather  a  surprise  to  me.  I  had  not  antici- 
pated it,  and,  therefore,  had  not  prepared  to  say  anything  on 
the  subject  suggested  in  the  address  of  your  chairman.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  merit  £fy^m 
of  appointment  in  all  Government  positions. 

It  fell  to  itLj  lot  in  the  Philippines  to  institute  a  system 
even  more  rigid  in  many  regards  than  the  system  adopted  by 
the  Federal  Government.  A  necessary  concomitant  of  that 
^stem,  however — a  logical  accompaniment — is  a  provision  for 
those  who  have  become  too  old  to  render  proper  service  to  the 
Grovemment.  There  has  been  in  Congress  a  strong  feeling 
against  the  civil  pension  list,  on  the  ground,  I  presume,  that  the 
imlitarv  pension  list  has  be^  so  large  and  heavy  necessarily. 

Otner  methods  have  been  proposed  by  means  of  either 
voluntary  or  involun^ry  contributions  of  a  percentage  of  the 
salaries  paid,  which  should  constitute  a  fund  from  which  pen- 
sions, or  annuities,  whatever  you  choose  to  call  them,  should  be 
paid  to  those  who  have  reached  the  time  fixed  for  their  pay- 
ment. Something  of  that  sort  ought  certainly  to  be  done. 
Now,  the  system,  has  been  adopted  in  the  departments — ^a  most 
unsatisfactory  system — of  taking  those  men  who  have  reached 
an  a^  when  they  cease  to  be  as  active  and  useful  as  they  have 
been  in  the  past,  and  reducing  their  salaries. 

That  seems  to  be  the  only  method  which  can  be  substi- 
tuted for  proper  methods.  The  condition  is  not  satisfactory. 
I  have  not  studied  the  various  methods  proposed  with  sufficient 
care  to  have  a  judgment  that  is  valuable  on  the  subject^  as  to 
what  method  ought  to  be  adopted,  if  it  is  true  that  no  civil  pen- 
sion list  can  be  adopted. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  those 
who  are  seeking  to  find  a  satisfactory  solution,  recognizing  the 
necessity  for  adding  to  our  merit  system  some  method  by  which 
those  who  through  disease  or  age,  after  long  service,  are  unable 
to  render  to  the  Government  the  services  for  which  they  were 
compensated  when  they  were  in  active  life  and  able  to  give  to 
the  Government  that  which  the  Government  paid  for.  I  thank 
you,  gentlemen,  for  coming  here. 


We  want  a  Eetirement  BiU  during  the  present  administra- 
tion. Our  motto  is:  Educate  and  Organize.  Educate  (1) 
The  Classified  Employees;  (2)  The  Public;  (3)  Congress,  on 
the  great  Humanitarian  and  Business  Question  of  Superan- 
nuation. See  McClure's,  December,  1908,  and  other  informa- 
tion.   There  may  be  another  prize  essay  contest  soon. 
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Accountants'  Association  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission 

Organised  May  5«  19iS 
1311  G  Street  N.  W.,  WMhinffton,  D.  G. 


OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES. 

Elected  at  the  aaniial  meeting  held  April  12,  1900,  to  serre  for  one  year. 

OFFICERS. 

Fred  W.  Sweney,  President. 

Russell  H.  Snead,  Vice-President. 

Arnold  C.  Hansen,  Secretary. 

Edward  D.  Myers,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Walter  V.  Wilson,  Treasurer. 

Charles  y.  Bumside,  Assistant  Treasurer. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Ewecutwe. 

CSlifton  F.  Balch,  Chairman.     George  M.  Curtis. 
Walter  E.  Burleigh,  W.  C.  Sanf ord. 

Program. 

David  E.  Brown,  Chairman.    August  O.  Outheim. 
John  Cruickshank.  Qaibon  C.  Hand. 

EfUcrtoiMfn^nt, 

S.  L.  Lupton,  Chairman. 
Lewis  A.  BelL  William  P.  Bird. 

C.  V.  Conover.  Frank  M.  Swacker. 

OBJECT: 

The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  the  discussion  of 
topics  of  common  interest,  the  promotion  of  efficiency  and 
sociability  among  members  and  such  other  objects  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

MEMBERSHIP: 

The  active  memberdiip  of  this  Association  shall  be  c<m- 
fined  to  Examiners,  or  other  persons  of  a  grade  equivalent  to 
Examiners,  who  are  employea  in  the  Bureau  of  SUitistics  and 
Accounts.  . 

Any  employee  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
may  be  electra  to  honorary  membership. 
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UNITED  STATES  ENGRAVING  CO. 


23  N.  HOWARD  ST. 


BALTIMORE,  -  MD. 

RUBBER  STAMPS,  STENCILS, 
;  :  STEEL  STAMPS,  SEALS  ;  : 

COMPLETE  FACILITIES  FOR  HANDLING  LARGE  CONTRACTS 

MARWICK,  MITCHELL  &  CO., 


740  15th  Street  N.  W.    Washington,  D.  C. 

Resident  Manager,  Mr.  L.  H.  MATTINGLY  (late  with  the  U.  S.  Treasury) 

New  York      .  Philadelphia  Pittsburg 

Chicago  Minneapoh's .  St.  Paul 

Kansas  City  Winnipeg,  Canada  London,  England 

Glasgow,  Scotland 


Expert  Shorthand 

It  can  be  learned  much  easier  than  a  poor  system  which  limits  the  stenog- 
rapher  to  a  cheap  clerical  position. 

It   can  only  be  learned  by  taking  instruction  from  expert  shorthand  writers. 

Stenographers  can,  by  taking  instruction  from  expert  reporters,  become 
experts. 

Instruction  by  the  Success  Shorthand  School  is  guaranteed  by.  contract  to 
return  tuition  if  dissatisfied  with  the  course. 

Write  at  once  for  catalogue  and  ''Book  of  Inspiration,"  sent  free  upon 
request. 

Success  Shorthand  School 

Suite  47,  79  Clark  St.,         Suite  74,  1416  Broadway 


Chicago, 

111. 

• 

New  York 

City. 

Address 

the   sc 

hool 

nearer  you. 

(If  a  stenograi)lior. 

state 

the 

system  you  now  use.) 

please  mention  The  Government  Accountant  when  writing  to  ^vertiser^, 
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Are  You  Neglecting  Your  Opportunities? 

Are  you  letting  slip  by,  clay  by  clay,  many  opportunities  for  a  better 
position,  more  salai^  and  greater  responsibilities  ? 

And  why  ?  Just  because  you  lack  the  proper  training  and  essential 
knowledge  necessary  to  fill  these  positions. 

The  business  world  today  strongly  demands  the  trained  man,  the 
man  who  has  taken  advantage  of  the  channels  open  to  him  to  acquire 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  more  responsible  positions. 

Such  is  the  class  of  men  The  Intematioiial  Accountants'^  Society^ 
In4\.  is  graduating  from  its  school  every  day. 

Such  is  the  knowl- 
edge and  training  that 
YOU  are  offered 
tlu'ough  this  schcx)rs 
excellent  courses  of  in- 
struction. 

In  a  recent  issue 
of  one  of  the  largest 
weekly  magazines  pub- 
lished in  America,  a 
well-known  writer  says 
in  part: 

"If  a  correspondence 
course  is  to  be  taken  by 
you.  demand  that  the 
school  with  which  you 
enroll  gives  you  al  least 
the  names  of  one  hundred 
of  its  successful  gradu- 
ates." 

The    In  ternafional 

A  ccountants^      Society^ 

Inc.^   can   do  this   and 

even    more.     We    will 

u-   '  ^      .  "  give  you  the  names  of 

*^~^' '  "  some  of  our  successful 

gi-aduates  in  yoiir  immediate  vicinity^  so  that  you  can  get  in  personal 

touch  with  them. 

Remember,  it  costs  you  nothing  to  investigate  theses  course  of 
instruction  : 

Higher  A (couitting. 

Business    Lau\ 

Theory  of  Arrounfs  nn(f  Vrttvtiiol  Accounting. 

Auditing, 

( 'os  t   A  ceo  unting. 

SKNl)    lOU    Ol  II    IIANDSOMK    ILIA  STKATKI)    CATALOG    TODAY. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  ACCOUNTANTS'  SOCIETY,  INC. 

CONNECTED  WITH 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY, 
83  West  Fort  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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The  Public  Accountant  and  Government 
Accounting 

BY  L.  H.  MAHINGLY 


The  Accounts  of  a  City 

BY  RICHARD  M.  CHAPMAN 

(PART  II.) 


Form  of  General  Balance  Sheet  Statement 

PRESCRIBED  BY  THE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION   FOR 
STEAM  ROADS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


A  Typewriter  Without  Frills 


EditorisJ  Comment— Association  Notes 


Official  Announcements 
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Supply. 

me  crys- 
I,  aflford- 
>r  Book- 
tdfc.  Our 
ace  of  40 
ants  and 
ake  it  in 
present 
occupation  or  loss  ox  income. 

Certified  Public  Accountancj  is  recognized 
now  everywhere  as  a  profession,  same  as  Medi- 
cine and  Law.  We  teach  you  In  your  spare  hours 
to  pass  C.  P.  A.  Examination,  fitting  you  for 
practit:e  anywhere.  Our  course  of  Mail  Instruc- 
tion wa«  prepared  and  is  taught  practically  by 
Certified  Public  Accountants  and  Lawyers  of 
highest  standing  in  New  York. 

Cost  Accoimtlas,  Theory  of  Account*.  Practl- 
«al  Accounting,  Auditing,  Commercial  Law, 
also  Bookkeeping  and  Business  Practice. 

You  cannot  fail  in  either  Course,  being  aided 
by    instructive   Individual    suggestion   and    criti- 
cism.    We  GUARANTEE  their  practicability. 
Write   for   Booklet    T. 

UNIVERSAL  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE,  Inc.,  DcptT. 
27-S9  East  S2d  Street.  New  York, 


TELEPHONE  MAIN  7110 


THE  WASHINGTON 
LOOSE  LEAF  GO. 


Janner 


^oose 


Leaf  Devices 


Factory  and  Main  Office 

HUTCHINS    BUILDING 

Tenth    and    D    Streets    Northwest 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Loose  Leaf  Devices 

Blank  Books 

Paper  Ruling 

Special  Printing 

No  system  like  the  Loose  Leaf ; 

no  Loose  Leaf  like  the  **Bann^r." 


-4^ 


B^    AN    iLLliSTRAtoft-Leam  to  Draw     *e  wj^ 

I^^h  vo«  h^Mil  how  lO     SCHOOL  or  1LLC8TR1T10R,  0Bm  iU 

teach  you  by  man  now  ro . p^^^g  ttiLDiRO 

draw  for  magizines  and^M^^^^^^  "^  cHiCAflO 
newspapers.  ^^^■^^^^^^^^»^"  ^ 

Send  for  cataloe. 


LY 


^1^  4  A  Perfect  Time* 
1^  ■  Kefper.  Calling 
mWW  M^thtf^Honr  and  the 
^r  ^•H^f-Hour.  Nearly 
Two  Feet  High,  i|  Inches  Wide,  in 
SoUd  Walnut  Ca^. 

The  IulaidWo<ydsof  Ash,  Hbony 
and  Mahogany  Ornaments  are  pot 
together  with  t]|inute  carei 

You  never  h||d  such  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  8^  beautiful  ana  use 
fill  an  omamffpt  for  your  den  or 
J     your  home— OB  such  easy  terms — 
L    mail  us  |i.oo  lor  one  year's  sub- 
f    Ccription  to  pOMMON  -  8BKSE. 
afterwards  JFOU  may  pay  lx.oo  a 
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The  Public  Accountant  and  Goyemment 
Accounting. 


By  L.  H.  Mattinglt»  LL.  M.»  of  lUrwlck,  liltcheU  k  Ca,  Gbartered 
Accountants. 

{An  Addreee  dtiUvered  hefore  the  Aeeooiation  of  Amerioan  Government  Acoountante.) 

If  our  subject  were  separable  for  the  purposes  of  this  dis- 
cussion we  should  suffer  from  an  embarrassment  of  material 
and  authorities  rather  than,  as  I  fear  we  must,  from  a  dearth. 
If  it  were  our  plan  to  discuss  public  accountants  and  then  Gov- 
ernment accounting,  without  confining  ourselves,  as  we  must,  to 
their  correlation,  our  efforts,  in  the  £ort  time  at  our  disposal, 
should  have  to  be  directed  to  condensation. 

I  like  to  think  that  the  field  for  the  work  of  public  ac- 
countants in  Government  accounting  is  vastly  richer  in  future 
promise  than  in  past  performance.  The  relations  which  will 
develop  between  the  public  and  the  Government  accountant 
are  as  yet  largely  problematical  and  it  will  depend,  in  great 
part,  upon  the  attitude  assumed  by  this  bod^  towards  public 
accountants  whether  they  will  be  able  to  inject  into  Govern- 
ment accountinjg  the  good  I  feel  they  can  do — the  kind  of  good 
th^  have  admittedly  done  commercial  accounting  in  the  past 
ana  are  still  doing. 

In  my  mind  public  and  staff  accountants  (of  the  latter  of 
which  this  bodv  is  highly  representative)  are  necessary  com- 
plements one  01  the  other.  To  rightly  appreciate  the  relations 
which  may  and  should  exist  between  them,  it  is  logical  to  ex- 
amine into  the  historical  evolution  of  each  in  so  far  onl^  as  it 
may  have  influenced  or  developed  their  several  distin^shin^ 
characteristics.    Such  an  examination,  coupled  with  fair  and 

Sractical  observation,  should  enable  us  to  disclose  and  analyze 
lese  characteristics  and  it  is  my  conviction  that  what  the  train- 
ing and  environment  of  the  one  has  denied,  will  be  found 
abundantly  supplied  in  the  other,  thus  we  shall  have  estab- 
lished them  as  complements,  whence  natural  and  necessary  re- 
lations'arise.    It  may  be,  then,  that  we  can  determine  the  oc- 
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casions  on  which  such  relations  should  exist  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  should  be  exercised. 

It  is  one  of  my  most  early  educational  recollections  that 
I  was  taught  when  speaking  of  several  persons  to  give  prece- 
dence to  those  spoken  to.  I  am  addressing  a  body  of  Gk)vem- 
ment  accountants  and  shall,  therefore,  speak  of  them  first. 

Our  Government  financial  affairs  under  the  Continental 
Congress  and  while  operating  under  the  Articles  of  Confeder- 
ation, were  so  loose  and  disjointed  that  they  wiU  not  even 
serve  us  as  a  starting  point.  In  organizing  under  that  Consti- 
tution, which  has  since  served  us  so  well,  and  guided  by  the 
master  mind  and  spirit  of  Hamilton,  it  became  early  incum- 
bent upon  the  Congress  to  place  our  finances  upon  a  more  stable 
basis.  No  scheme  of  financing  a  Grovemment  would  have  been 
complete  without  provision  for  an  accounting,  so  that  we  find 
that  in  1789  (act  approved  Sept.  2,  1789,  1  Stat.,  65)  concur- 
rently with  the  establishment  of  the  Treasury  Department  a 
Comptroller  and  Auditor  were  provided  for  and  their  several 
jurisdictions  defined.  Important  changes  in  the  offices  among 
which  that  jurisdiction  was  originally  vested,  have  since  been 
made  and  in  some  instances  methods  and  procedure  have  been 
subjected  to  change  but  in  the  main  the  accounting  officers  of 
the  Treasury  Department  are  exercising  the  same  jurisdiction 
which  was  originally  conferred  upon  them.  Under  the  act  of 
July  31,  1894  (28  Stat.,  205)  there  is  now  a  Comptroller  and 
six  Auditors  of  the  Treasury  Department.  In  the  offices  and 
performing  the  detail  of  the  duties  of  these  officials  there  are 
in  roimd  numbers  1400  employees  exclusive  of  messengers  and 
laborers.  We  are  too  apt,  and  especially  is  this  true  in  the 
Treasury  Department  where  I  have  had  but  recently  the  honor 
to  serve,  to  dismiss  the  subject  of  auditing  with  a  survey  of  the 
offices  of  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

We,  however,  must  not  omit  mention  and  consideration  of 
that  class  of  officers  of  whom  Mr.  Warwick  said,  in  the  first 
paper  read  before  this  Association  (Govt.  Acct.,  Vol.  I,  p  10), 
in  speaking  of  the  early  period  of  Government  accounting: 

"This  system  as  devised  by  the  First  Congress  was  admir- 
ably adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  public  service.  Every  demand 
against  the  Government  was  examined  by  the  Auditor  and 
certifi^  by  the  Comptroller.  But  the  necessities  of  the  service 
very  soon  required  advances  to  officers  in  order  that  public 
debts  might  be  properly  settled.  Here  came  upon  the  scene  the 
original  disbursing  officer  whose  descendents  are  so  numerous. 
A  writer  has  said  of  them,  'Their  origin  was  illegitimate,  their 
growth  rapid  and  irregular,  their  fees  enormous,  their  services 
indispensable.' " 

Section  12  of  the  act  of  July  81, 1894  (28  Stat,  209),  pro- 
vides that : 

''All  monthly  accounts  shall  be  mailed  or  otherwise  sent  to 
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the  proper  officer  at  Washington  within  ten  days  after  the  end 
of  the  month  to  which  they  relate,  and  quarterly  and  other 
accounts  within  twenty  days  after  the  period  to  which  they 
relate,  and  shall  be  transmitted  to  and  received  by  the  Auditors 
within  twenty  days  of  their  actual  receipt  at  the  proper  office 
in  Washington  in  the  case  of  monthly,  and  sixty  days  in  the 
case  of  quarterly  and  other  accounts." 

It  would  be  futile  for  me  to  attempt  to  number  the  army 
of  employees  who  are  engaged  upon  the  work  which  enables 
administrative  officers  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
foregoing  law.  Practically  every  bureau  in  Washington  has 
a  force  engaged  upon  this  work  in  varying  numbers  and  with 
greatly  varying  degrees  of  efficiency.  The  field  service,  too, 
has  many  men  similarly  employed. 

The  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury  Department  have 
long  since  disclaimed  any  responsibility  for  or  connection  with 
the  economical  expenditures  of  the  public  fimds  but  claim 
merely  to  enforce  honesty  among  fiscal  agents  and  a  due 
observance  of  the  law  and  in  this  mey  are  probably  right.  In 
endeavoring  to  secure  what  are  commonly  called  "results," 
administrative  officers,  who  are  charged  with  the  exercise  of 
proper  economy  and  judgment  in  expenditures,  have  been 
known  to  express,  both  in  words  and  action,  a  contempt  for 
methods  which  were  designed,  if  not  best  calculated,  for  the 
proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  Treasury  accountants. 

Granting  honesty  of  purpose,  which  I  am  happy  to  be  able 
to  say  through  consideraole  experience,  is  seldom  lacking  in 
officials  and  employees  of  the  Federal  service,  another  and 
equally  patent  reason  must  be  foimd  for  their  failure  to  co- 
operate to  a  common  end.  We  admitted  when  we  or^nized 
this  Association,  comprised  of  the  various  elements  who  con- 
tribute to  the  woA  of  operating  the  Government  accounting 
system,  that  if  we  understood  one  another  better,  the  burden 
of  our  respective  duties  would  be  lightened.  How  many  appre- 
ciated the  reason  for  past  misimderstandings?  I  shaU,  at  the 
risk  of  wounding  jomt  amove  propriere^  assert  that  the  reason 
is  to  be  found  largely  in  the  fact  that  the  routine  and  volume 
of  your  own  work  has  kept  you  constantly  bending  over  your 
desks  so  that  you  have  not  had  the  time  to  occupy  a  vantage 
point,  which  would  give  you  a  horizon  comprehendmg  not  only 
your  own  labors,  but  those,  as  well,  with  which  they  were  neces- 
sarily associate.  No  matter  how  important  your  (Jfities  may 
be  under  the  Government  system  of  checks  and  balances  it  is 
but  a  part  of  what  should  be  an  inte^l  whole.  This  condition 
is  not  pecidiar  to  the  Government  out  is  present  in  all  large 
enterprises  acting  through  agents  and  the  Government  is  but 
the  largest  of  these. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  previously  remark  that  the  account- 
ing officers  of  the  Treasury  appear  to  have  been  principally 
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concerned  with  the  integrity  of  collecting  and  disbursing  offi- 
cers and  with  enforcing  tne  law.  The  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury  is  the  fountain  head  of  wisdom  in  our  accounting 
OTstem.  The  work  aside  from  the  routine  of  his  office  is  con- 
ducted by  sixteen  or  seventeen  men,  in  respect  for  whom  I 
^eld  to  none.  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  extol  their  abil- 
ities or  what  their  accomplishments  may  be  to  an  association 
which  has  listened  to  most  of  them  from  this  rostrum.  The 
annual  volume  of  decisions  published  by  the  Comptroller  is 
invaluable  in  the  conduct  of  Departmental  business  and  I  say 
to  you  that  they  compare  favorably  with  our  best  court  reports. 
Under  the  present  or^nization  of  the  office  and  since  1894 
there  have  been  pubhshed  14  volumes  with,  approximately, 
12,000  pages  of  reading  matter.  The  law  is  well  covered  and 
ably  discussed,  but  these  12,000  pa^  contain  little  matter  that 
it  helpful  from  any  other  accountmg  standpoint  of  which  the 
law  is  not  the  alpha  and  omega. 

Section  6  of  the  Dockery  Act  reads : 

"The  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  shall,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  prescribe  the  forms  of 
keeping  and  rendering  all  public  accounts,  except  those  relating 
to  the  postal  revenues  and  expenditures  therefrom." 

Until  several  years  ago  the  occasions  of  record  on  which 
the  Comptroller  had  exercised  this  jurisdiction,  could  have  been 
counted  on  one's  fingers  and  to-day  in  his  office  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  time  equal  to  that  of  one  man,  is  fully  given  to  account- 
ing matters,  aside  from  interpretations  of  law.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  to  disparage  the  law  nor  its  importance.  I  merely 
point  out  indisputable  facts  from  which  I  desire  to  draw  an 
inference,  and  that  inference  that  nowhere  in  the  Government 
service  to-day  is  there  exercised  a  sufficient  control  over  the 
entire  accounting  methods  of  the  Government  necessary  to  give 
them  the  coherency  indispensible  to  the  best  results,  and  this 
conclusion  I  hold  to  be  amply  justified  by  the  investigations  of 
the  Keep  Commission.  That  commission  did  mudi  in  my 
opinion  to  improve  methods,  but  a  great  deal  yet  remains  to  be 
done. 

Let  us  now  inquire  into  the  state  of  preparedness  in  which 
the  Government  Accountant  enters  upon  his  labors.  Prior  to 
1883  the  whole  Government  service  was  a  prey,  to  what  then 
became  known  as  the  Spoils  System,  under  which  the  sole  quali- 
fication ^r  office  appears  to  have  been  service,  either  performed 
or  to  be  performed,  for  some  one  who  stood  high  in  political 
council.  That  system  introduced  to  the  public  service  many 
excellent  servants  of  its  weal  who  yet  remam  survivors  of  their 
fitness.  The  excellence  of  these  public  servants  was  certainly 
not  due  to  the  system  but  was  m  spite  of.  it.  The  so-called 
Civil  Service  Act  was  approved  on  January  16,  1888,  and 
became  effective  six  months  thereafter,  on  July  16. 
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This  law  introduced  the  present  system  of  competitive 
examinations  for  entrance  into  certain  parts  of  the  public  ser- 
vice. Since  that  time  and  both  by  acts  of  Congress  and  orders 
of  the  Chief  Executive,  other  branches  of  the  service  and  grades 
thereof,  have  been  put  within  the  operation  of  the  law,  so  that 
we  now  have  in  the  subordinate  positions,  if  we  may  call  them 
such,  or  rather  in  non-presidential  offices,  most  of  the  service 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  original  and  subsequent  acts  of 
Congress  providing  for  a  Civil  Service.  That  the  operation 
of  tms  law  is  a  decided  improvement  upon  that  system  which 
pertained  before  its  passage,  is  undeniable.    Each  and  every 

5 rear  in  the  halls  of  Congress  the  law  is  attacked  but  our  legis- 
ators  know,  while  they  clamor  against  it,  that  it  is  at  one  and 
the  same  time  the  best  protection  for  the  Government  interests 
and  for  themselves  against  their  office-seeldng  constituents. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  law  is  the  system  of  competi- 
tive exaniinations  for  which  it  provides.  The  character  of  these 
examinations  is  left  by  Congress  to  Executive  determination. 
Since  the  enactment  oi  the  law  there  have  been  varied  policies 
concerning  the  scope  which  the  examinations  cover.  At  the 
present  time,  with  which  we  are  more  nearly  concerned,  the 
general  examination  for  clerkships,  requires  only  the  knowl- 
edge attained  in  a  common  school  education.  Selections  are 
made,  for  the  most  part,  without  the  officer  making  the  selec- 
tion having  seen  the  aspirant  for  office.  Many,  it  not  most, 
applicants  are  chosen  upon  their  papers  alone.  I  have  asserted 
that  the  knowledge  required  to  pass  these  examinations  is  that 
gained  in  our  common  schools  and  many  of  those  who  best  pass 
it  have  no  further  education  and  frequently  but  little  experi- 
ence to  enhance  what  education  they  have.  This,  of  course,  we 
all  know  is  not  the  invariable  rule.  There  is,  among  our  Civil 
Service,  a  body  of  men  whose  mental  attainments  and  learning 
fit  them  to  occupy  far  more  responsible  and  onerous  positions. 
We  find,  among  them,  savants  in  literature,  science  anq  in  many 
of  the  more  utilitarian  professions.  In  this  body  are  numbered 
students  and  masters  ox  almost  all  known  sciences  and  profes- 
sions, but  among  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances  I 
can  number  but  few  who  claim  to  have  even  the  most  elemental 
training  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  general  accounting  nor 
does  the  examination,  upon  which  they  find  entrance  into  the 
service,  fit  them  especiaUy  as  accountants.  It  is  true  that  lat- 
terly some  few  examinations  have  been  conducted  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  which  are  aimed  as  an  inquiry  into  a 
knowledge  of  accounting  principles  and  practice  on  the  part  of 
applicants  for  certain  roecial  positions.  The  rule,  however,  is 
otherwise  and  the  great  body  of  Government  accountants  to-day 
entered  the  service  upon  a  clerk's  examination  or  were  covered 
in  by  some  act  of  Congress  or  order  of  the  Executive. 

I  submit,  therefore,  that  you  must  fairly  grant  me  that  our 
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Grovemment  accountants  upon  their  entrance  into  the  service, 
however  they  may  fit  themselves  by  subsequent  experience,  are 
not  sufficiently  trained  in  the  principles  they  must  apply  in  the 
avocation  they  are  to  follow. 

Presidential  appointees  are  still  where  non-presidential  ap- 
pointees were  prior  to  1883.  How  ludicrous  it  would  seem  if 
ministers  were  appointed  surgeons  in  the  Array;  if  surgeons 
were  appointed  to  positions  under  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  compelled  to  act  as  advocates  in  the  enforcement  of  laws; 
if  artists  were  appointed  to  survey  our  geological  resources  or 
if  geologists  were  appointed  to  superintend  the  construction 
of  our  public  buildings.  The  fallacy  of  such  a  course  would  at 
once  appeal  to  the  appointing  power,  and  if  not  to  him,  to  the 
public,  and  yet  it  causes  little  comment  and  no  correction  when 
men,  who  have  had  absolutely  no  prior  training  for  their  duties, 
are  appointed  to  positions  in  the  Treasury  which  require  active 
direction  in  the  application  of  accounting  principles.  I  do  not 
mean  to  assert  that  excellent  men  have  not  obtained  these  posi- 
tions and  filled  them  with  credit  to  themselves  and  profit  to  the 
Nation,  but  for  the  most  part,  when  they  have  done  so,  their 
entire  experience  has  been  gained  in  the  offices  they  later  graced. 

Agam,  would  it  be  possible  that  we  should  select  our  law- 
yers from  among  the  laymen  and  train  them  in  a  profession 
while  they  were  holding  a  position  and  drawing  a  salary  requir- 
ing a  knowledge  which  they  were  but  acquiring? 

A  knowledge  of  accounting  is  not  gained  in  a  day,  in  a 
month,  or  in  a  year  and,  by  the  time,  our  accounting  officers 
have  attained  a  working  knowledge  of  their  profession,  politi- 
cal exigency  removes  them  to  give  place  to  some  novice  who,  in 
turn,  must  school  himself  at  the  public  expense,  and  so,  I  sub- 
mit, that  the  presidential  officer  like  the  non-presidential 
appointee,  comes  into  his  position  with  insufficient  technical 
training  along  general  accounting  lines.  And  may  I  add,  but 
comparatively  few  set  about  acquiring  such  a  training. 
Whether  this  be  from  lack  of  opportunity  or  of  inclination,  is  a 
matter  I  leave  to  your  determination. 

Leaving  aside  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  which  is  generally 
coupled  with  ambition,  there  appears  to  be  that  lack  of  incen- 
tive for  improvement,  which  is  found  in  commercial  life. 
Profit  and  loss  is  a  guage  that  has  compelled  many  a  man  to  put 
on  more  steam  to  keep  up  with  or  outdistance  his  competitors 
in  the  race  of  life. 

The  Government  is  not  run  for  profits  which  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  dollars  and  cents,  but  I  submit  that  it  is  run  for 
profits  which  can  be  expressed  in  the  increased  prosperity  and 
contentment  of  its  people.  Politically,  I  have  never  b^n  of 
that  contingent  which  aemands  niggardly  public  expenditures. 
My  platform  is  generous  expenditure  with  commensurate  and 
practical  results. 
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I  have  before  indicated  to  you  that  our  departments, 
bureaus,  offices  and  divisions  are  but  component  partis  of  a  sin- 
gle and  vast  enterprise.  The  natural  resultant,  because  experi- 
ence shows  it  to  be  so,  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  these  units 
and  even  of  individuals,  to  emphasize  their  own  importance 
and  indispensability  even  at  the  expense  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
whole.  Few  of  you  but  what  have  noted  the  disposition  to 
duplicate  the  details  of  work  between  units  of  organization  and 
individuals  who  contribute  to  it.  This  tendency  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  Government  but  is  present  in  other  large  enterprises  as 
well.  In  private  enterprise  the  check  is  found  in  profit  and 
loss;  the  measure  is  results  and  it  is  but  a  natural  step  to  the 
means,  methods,  as  from  cause  to  effect. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  deal  specifically  with  historical  in- 
cidents in  the  evolution  of  the  public  accountant  as  he  exists 
to-day.  I  use  the  worci^'evolution"  advisedly.  Public  account- 
ancy, like  commercial  law  and  bookkeeping,  has  been  a  gradual 
growth  and,  within  the  intended  compass  of  this  paper,  it 
would  be  impracticable  for  me  to  trace  the  history  of  public 
acounting  nor  has  public  accounting  in  this  country  yet  reached 
a  point  where  there  is  time  for  retrospection.  The  public  ac- 
countant of  today  is  making  history ;  he  has  had  little  time  as 
yet  to  study  it.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  following  Scotland  and 
England  sixteen  states  of  our  Nation  have  enacted  laws  govern- 
ing, or  asserting  to  govern,  the  practice  of  public  accountancy. 
In  effect,  these  laws,  generally,  but  restrict  the  use  of  the  initials 
C.  P.  A.  (certified  public  accountant)  to  those  who  have  been 
certified  imder  certain  conditions  bv  the  state  boards  created 
for  that  purpose.  These  laws  provide  for  examinations  to  be 
held  under  the  auspices  of  boards  created  by  the  several  acts. 
Requirements  and  qualifications  differ  in  the  several  states  and 
I  do  not  deem  it  useful  upon  this  occasion  to  discuss  their  vary- 
ing merits.  The  ranks  of  the  professional  accountant  in  this 
country,  are  largely  recruited  from  those  who  have  received  the 
degrees,  if  we  may  call  them  such,  of  chartered  accountants, 
etc.,  under  the  laws  of  Great  Britain. 

In  Scotland  it  is  required  that  one  must  apprentice  him- 
self to  a  practicing  chartered  accountant  for  a  period  of  five 
(5)  years.  At  any  time  after  three  years  and  upon  certification 
of  the  master,  the  apprentice  is  eligible  to  take  an  intermediary 
examination  and  upon  a  similar  certificate  and  after  having 
served  his  full  term  of  apprenticeship,  may  take  his  final  exam- 
inations. Such  examinations  are  searching  in  an  extreme  de- 
gree and  require  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  gen- 
eral accounting,  including  actuarial  subjects  and  a  thoroughly 
practical  knowledge  of  commercial  law  and  economics.  Upon 
the  successful  passage  of  all  examinations,  the  state  confers  a 
charter  which  entitles  its  holder  to  append,  after  his  name  as 
a  guarantee  of  his  merit,  the  initials  C.  A.    In  England  the 
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law  is  practically  the  same  as  in  Scotland,  though  perhaps  less 
stringent  in  its  application.  In  this  country  the  scope  of  exam- 
inations given  for  the  denee  C.  P.  A.,  is  largely  left  to  the 
several  state  boards  and  the  increased  thoroughness  from  time 
to  time,  of  these  examinations  is  such  that  I  have  no  doubt  they 
will  in  time  equal  those  of  the  United  Kingdom.  All  that  I 
have  meant  you  to  infer  from  this  is  the  fact  that  the  public 
accoimtant  who  enters  upon  his  work  under  such  guarantee,, 
comes  well  trained  in  the  techniaue  of  his  work.  Unlike  the 
pjractitioner  in  law  and  medicine,  ne  is  required  to  have  a  prac- 
tical, as  well  as  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  his  profession  before 
he  is  turned  loose  on  the  public. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  that  practice  may  be.  Except 
where  accountants  have,  through  long  experience,  attained  an 
eminence  in  certain  lines  and  thereafter  specialize  as  consult- 
ing accoimtants,  the  profession  is  best  practiced  in  co-operation 
with  others.  The  most  ideal  organization,  being  in  my  mind  a 
firm  of  partners  of  ripe  experience  with  a  complete  and  well 
organized  staff.  So  equipped,  these  firms  are  called  upon  to 
audit,  and  investigate  accounts,  and  install  systems  in  every 
variety  of  commercial  enterprise  known  to  the  modem  business 
world.  The  younger  accountant  benefits  by  the  seasoned  judg- 
ment of  his  seniors  and  the  seniors  enhance  and  broaden  their 
knowledge  in  being  relieved  of  the  burden  of  details  by  their 
juniors.  Unless  a  concern  be  in  financial  distress  and  be  forced^ 
through  corruption  or  mismanagement,  to  seek  the  aid  and 
advice  of  public  accountants,  it  is  the  alive,  wide  awake  and 
efficient  concern  which  gives  them  employment.  They  thus 
come  into  contact  with  the  brightest  minds  in  the  executive 
and  accounting  establishments  of  our  great  enterprises.  No 
one  man  can  hope  to  add  vastly  to  the  store  of  human  knowl- 
edge. As  a  rule,  it  has  not  been  the  discoverer  of  scientific 
principles  who  has  profited  by  their  application. 

The  public  accountant  is  not  only  warned  by  the  commer- 
cial wrecks  he  is  called  upon  to  salvage,  but  as  a  rule,  he  is  not 
slow  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  inventive  genius  of  the 
staff  accountant.  He  thus  becomes  a  circulating  medium  of 
ideas  and  if  he  is  sound  in  theory  and  practical  in  judgment,  he 
must,  in  increasing  proportion^  as  his  experience  lenSihens,  be 
of  great  service  to  the  institutions  by  whom  he  is  called  upon 
professionally.  Much  might  be  said  of  the  public  account- 
ant's relation  to  the  world  of  commerce  but  this  would  be 
tiring  to  you  and  is  only  collaterally  of  moment  to  us  in  the 
consideration  of  the  topic  under  discussion.  It  is  unfair  to 
attempt  to  compare  the  Governmental  and  the  public  account- 
ant, just  as  I  believe  it  is  unfair  to  compare  the  officials  of 
public  and  private  enterprises.  We  should  rather  contrast 
them  and  equitablv  weigh  their  several  excellencies.  No  one 
was  more  pained  than  myself  by  the  needless  discussion  which 
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arose  some  time  since  between  an  eminent  public  accountant 
and  the  officers  of  this  Association  upon  the  relative  merits 
and  demerits  of  public  and  corporate  officials.  It  is  so  recent, 
that  none  of  you  who  hear  me,  will  have  forgotten  the  attitude 
assumed  by  me  as  an  officer  of  your  Association  nor  have  I 
since  had  occasion  to  abandon  my  convictions  at  that  time. 

If  I  have  seemed  unkindly  in  my  comments  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment accountant,  it  is  because  I  regard  myself  as  of  the 
family  and  therefore  privileged  to  speak  frankly. 

I  have  pointed  out  to  you  what,  in  my  opinion,  were 
deficiencies  of  the  Government  accountant.  In  the  most  part, 
he  is  not  responsible  for  them.  They  are  a  matter  largely  oi 
environment.  I  believe  you  will  give  me  credit  for  not  con- 
trasting the  Government  and  public  accountant  invidiously. 

If  I  have,  heretofore,  only  inferred,  I  take  occasion  now  to 
positively  state  that  the  Government  accountant  has,  of  him- 
self alone  and  unaided,  built  up  a  ^stem  that  practically 
insures  the  integrity  of  the  public  fiscal  officers.  As  an  assur- 
ance of  this  I  can  do  no  better  than  recall  your  attention  to  the 
able  address  delivered  at  our  last  annual  meeting  by  our  lately 
retired  president. 

I  have  pointed  out  to  you  certain  essentials  to  the  proper 
operation  of  an  accounting  system  which  are  absent  from  the 
Government  accoimtant  as  a  class,  let,  in  the  mass  of  detail 
he  loses  his  proper  perspective  of  the  end  to  which  he  contri- 
butes. £d^  his  elementary  training  is  such  that  he  has  not  a 
proper  foundation  in  technical  theory.  Sd,  he  has  emphasized 
the  law  and  the  enforcement  of  integrity  at  the  expense  of 
other  important  accoimting  principles,  ith,  he  lacks  that  con- 
trol which  is  given  by  the  account  Profit  and  Loss. 

In  commercial  affairs  a  large  part  of  the  time  of  public 
accountants  is  ^ven  to  audits.  His  value  in  this  connection, 
aside  from  his  knowledge,  which  enables  him  t^  undertake  the 
work  expeditiously  and  scientifically,  is  that  he  is  independent 
from  the  considerations  which  might  move  the  staff  accountant, 
who  is  subject  to  the  influences  of  those  who  manage  the  con- 
cern. These  audits  are  undertaken  for  various  motives,  some- 
times, to  insure  officers  and  directors  of  the  integrity  and 
economical  administration  of  their  colleagues  or  subordinates; 
at  others,  to  enlist  the  confidence  of  the  public  and  for  various 
other  reasons.  With  that  elaborate  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances established  by  the  present  accounting  system  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, I  seriously  doubt  that  the  public  accountant  will  be 
called  in  to  conduct  what  is  generally  known  as  an  audit,  save 
perhaps  in  rare  instances  where  entanglements  have  arisen  in 
specific  cases  and  such  entanglements  present  practical  difficul- 
ties to  the  Government  accountant. 

I  asserted  my  belief  at  the  outset  that  the  public  accountant 
would  be  of  use  to  Government  accounting  in  so  far  as  he  was 
the  complement  of  the  staff  accountant. 
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1  have  just  attempted  to  epitomize  mider  four  heads  the 
qualities  not  possessed  by  the  Govermnent  accountant,  and 
which  should  De  and  are  possessed  by  the  competent  public 
accountant. 

Having  demonstrated  in  my  opinion  that  these  two  classes 
of  accountants  are  complements,  it  becomes  incumbent  upon 
us  to  inquire  in  what  measure  and  manner  the  work  of  the  one 
may  be  made  to  supplement  that  of  the  other.  We  have  dis- 
missed the  idea  that  the  public  accountant  will  ever  be  greatly 
useful  to  the  Government  as  an  auditor  of  their  own  fiscal 
accoimts  with  their  several  agents.  Two  occasions  of  neat 
import  to  the  Government  system  immediately  present  them- 
selves to  me  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject:  Ist,  that  of 
the  employment  of  public  accountants  as  advisors  to  the  Dock- 
ery  Commission  in  1893  and  ^94  and  the  very  recent  activity 
of  the  Keep  Commission,  which  received  advice  from  a  com- 
mittee of  public  accountants  designated  by  the  Association 
representative  of  their  body.  These  occasions  were  resultant 
in  the  most  important  changes  in  our  accounting  system  since 
its  first  establishment  and  on  both  of  them,  valuable  and  dis- 
tinguished service  was  rendered  by  public  accountants.  With 
the  latter  of  these  occasions  I  was,  myself,  more  or  less,  prom- 
inently identified  and  from  it  I  like  to  think  I  have  learned  a 
lesson. 

With  our  great  body  of  laws  and  precedents,  the  ordinary 
public  accountant  is  necessarily  at  sea.  It  was  my  experience 
that  it  was  the  Government  accoimtant  on  these  occasions,  who 
took  the  initiative  but  he  was  unquestionably  guided  and 
restrained  by  the  technical  knowledge  of  accounting  principles 
and  the  good  judgment  and  experience  of  the  consulting  public 
accountants.  Under  the  arrangement  made  with  those  gentle- 
men, this  was  perfectly  right  and  proper.  Their  services  were 
voluntary  and  they  but  aimed  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity. 
But  from  those  relations,  as  I  have  said,  I  have  learned  a  lesson 
and  that  that  the  public  accountant,  who  aims  to  render  efficient 
service  to  the  Government  in  improving  its  methods,  can  only 
do  so  in  conjunction  with  those  who  have  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  peculiar  conditions  surounding  the  public  service. 

I  do  believe  that  there  is  hardly  a  branch  of  the  public 
service  that  could  not  advantageously  employ  public  accoimt- 
ants  in  conjunction  with  their  staff  men  for  their  betterment. 
Most  of  us  have  in  mind  occasions  upon  which  certain  branches 
of  the  Government  service  have  employed  independent  account- 
ants and  it  is  my  earnest  conviction  that  results  have  been 
obtained  in  the  exact  proportion  that  there  has  been  co-opera- 
tion and  intelligent  understanding  between  the  public  and 
Government  accountant. 

Public  accounting  is  now  my  chosen  profession  and  I, 
therefore,  feel  ethically  restrained  from  discussing  in  detail 
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any  of  the  occasions  on  which  public  accountants  were  em- 
ployed. I  am  firmly  convinced,  nowever,  that  whenever  their 
efforts  have  been  disappointing,  it  is  because  thev  have  either 
not  sought  or  obtained  proper  assistance  from  tnose  who  are 
intimately  acquainted  with  details  and  have  thus  made  recom- 
mendations theoretically  correct  but  impracticable  of  perform- 
ance under  the  laws  of  the  country. 

In  my  discourse  this  evening  I  have  not  sought  to  flatter 
the  Government  accountant  nor  have  I  dwelt  at  length  upon 
those  good  qualities  that  he  possesses,  par  excellence. 

In  addressing  you  I  have  felt  that  to  know  one's  weakness 
is  a  long  way  toward  its  remedy.  I  am  criticising  a  body  for 
whom  no  one  would  be  quicker  to  take  up  the  cudgels  of 
defense.  I  have  emphasized  your  weakness  and  but  referred 
to  your  strength.  In  like  manner  you  may  say  I  have  dwelt 
upon  the  knowledge  and  attainments  of  the  public  accountant 
with  but  bare  reference  to  his   foibles. 

I  do  not  mean,  however,  for  you  to  imply  that  I  am  not 
conscious  that  the  public  accountant  has  his  faults.  These 
faults  are  annually  discussed  in  the  convention  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Public  Accountants  and  they  are  properly 
discussed  by  such  body.  It  is  for  this  Asociation  to  discuss  its 
shortcomings  and  had  this  rule  been  at  all  times  observed,  no 
occasion  would  have  arisen  for  ill  feeling,  no  matter  how 
temporary,  between  the  Government  and  public  accountants. 

Pubhc  accounting  is  an  institution  that  has  come  to  stay.  I 
predict  its  growth  and  prophesy  that  the  time  is  fast  approach- 
mg  when  me  Government  will  avail  itself  of  the  experience 
of  those  who  best  practice  it.  If  I  had  not  thought  so,  I  should 
have  hesitated  to  sever  my  connections  with  the  Government 
and  I  trust  that  each  of  you  will  seriously  consider  the  question 
upon  which  we  have  barely  touched  upon  this  evening.  I  wish 
I  could  more  ably  present  it  to  you.  I  feel  confident  that  when 
you  do  consider  it,  it  will  be  with  that  singleness  of  purpose 
for  which  I  believe  this  organization  prominentlv  stands,  the 
patriotic  betterment  of  the  public  service. 
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Ab  Prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commlssioii  for  Steam  Roads  in  Ac- 
cordance with  Section  20  of  the  Act  to  Begulate  Commerce. 

AT  A  GENERAL  SESSION  OF  THE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION, 
HEU>  AT  ITS  OFFICE  IN  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  ON  THE  21ST  DAT 
OF  JUNE,  1909. 

Present:  Martin  A.  Enapp,  Judson  C.  Clements,  Charles 
A.  Prouty,  Francis  M.  Cockrell,  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Edgar  E, 
Clark,  James  S.  Harlan,  Commissioners. 

The  subject  of  a  Uniform  General  Balance  Sheet  State- 
ment for  the  use  of  carriers  making  reports  to  the  Commission, 
and  of  the  Ledger  Accounts  immediately  pertaining  thereto, 
being  under  consideration,  the  following  order  was  entered : 

It  i8  ordered^  That  the  Form  of  General  Balance  Sheet 
Statement,  with  tJie  classification  of  the  accounts  involved  in 
such  statement  and  the  text  pertaining  thereto,  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  this  Commission  by  Henry  C.  Adams,  in 
charge  of  Statistics  and  Accounts,  and  embodied  in  printed 
form,  to  be  hereafter  known  as  Form  of  General  Balance  Sheet 
Statement,  a  copy  of  which  is  now  before  this  Commission,  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereW,  approved;  that  a  cop^  thereof  duly 
authenticated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  be  filed  in 
its  archives,  ana  a  second  copy  thereof,  in  like  manner  authen- 
ticated, in  the  office  of  the  Bureau  of  iStatistics  and  Accounts; 
and  that  each  of  said  copies  so  authenticated  and  filed  shall  be 
deemed  an  original  record  thereof. 

It  is  further  ordered^  That  the  said  Form  of  General  Bal- 
ance Sheet  Statement,  with  the  classification  of  the  accounts 
involved  in  such  statement  and  the  text  pertaining  thereto,  be, 
and  is  hereby^  prescribed  for  the  use  of  carriers  by  rail  (exclu- 
sive of  electric  railways)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  act 
to  regulate  commerce  as  amended  June  29, 1906,  in  the  keeping 
and  recording  of  all  transactions  reflected  in  the  said  Form  of 
General  Billance  Sheet  Statement;  that  each  and  every  such 
carrier  and  each  and  every  receiver  or  operating  trustee  of  any 
such  carrier  be  required  to  keep  all  accounts  involved  in  the 
Form  of  General  Balance  Sheet  Statement  in  conformity 
therewith ;  and  that  a  copy  of  such  Form  of  General  Balance 
Sheet  Statement  be  sent  to  each  and  every  such  carrier  and  to 
each  and  every  receiver  or  operating  trustee  of  any  such  carrier. 
It  is  further  ordered^  That  the  rules  contained  in  said 
Form  of  General  Balance  Sheet  Statement  are,  and  by  virtue  of 
this  order  do  become,  the  lawful  rules  according  to  which  all 
entries  in  the  accounts  involved  in  such  statement  are  defined ; 
and  that  each  and  every  person  directly  in  charge  of  the 
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accounts  of  any  such  carrier  or  of  any  receiver  or  operating 
trustee  of  any  such  carrier  is  hereby  required  to  see  to,  and 
under  the  law  is  responsible  for,  the  correct  application  of  the 
said  rules  in  the  keeping  and  recording  of  all  transactions  per- 
taining to,  or  reflected  in,  the  said  Form  of  General  Balance 
Sheet  Statement;  and  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  such 
carrier  or  for  any  receiver  or  operating  trustee  of  any  such 
carrier,  or  for  any  person  directly  in  charge  of  the  accounts  of 
any  such  carrier  or  of  any  receiver  or  operating  trustee  of  any 
such  carrier,  to  keep  any  account  or  record  or  memorandum 
of  any  transactions  pertaining  to,  or  reflected  in,  the  said  Form 
of  General  Balance  Sheet  Statement  except  in  the  manner  and 
form  hereby  prescribed:  Provided^  however^  That  nothing  in 
this  order  shall  be  construed  as  depriving  a  carrier  of  the  right 
to  make  whatever  analysis  of  balance-sheet  entries  it  may  deem 
proper  for  the  information  of  stockholders  or  of  officials  who 
have  the  management  of  its  property. 

It  is  further  ordered^  That  July  1,  1909,  be,  and  is  hereby, 
fixed  as  the  date  on  which  said  Form  of  General  Balance  Sheet 
Statement  shall  become  effective. 

A  true  copy. 

Edw.  a.  Moselby, 
Secretary. 

INTRODUCTORY  LETTER. 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Bureau  or  Statistics  and  Accounts, 

Washington^  June  21,  1909. 
To  Carriers  Concerned: 

The  Form  of  General  Balance  Sheet  Statement  promul- 
gated under  the  foregoing  order  will  be  incorporated  in  the 
Forms  for  Annual  Report  of  Carriers  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1910,  unless 
modified  by  an  order  of  the  Commission  before  that  date.  In 
any  case,  carriers  whose  current  accoimts  are  kept  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  enable  them  to  report  on  the  balance-sheet  state- 
ment herewith  promulgated  will  be  able  to  make  any  balance- 
sheet  statement  which  the  Commission  may  finally  accept  as 
satisfactory. 

There  will  shortly  be  issued  a  Special  Report  Series 
Circular  calling  for  the  adjustment  of  assets  and  liabilities  as 
of  June  30,  1909,  to  the  form  of  balance-sheet  statement  pro- 
mulgated under  the  present  order,  with  a  view  of  testing  its 
practicability  and  of  collating  all  difficulties  incident  to  its 
use.  Any  modification,  should  modification  be  thought  desira- 
ble, will  be  made  as  the  result  of  this  test. 

Henry  C.  Adams, 
In  charge  of  Statistics  and  Accounts. 
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GENERAL   BALANCE    SHEET    STATEMENT    FOB 


ASSETS. 


PROPERTY     OWNED    AS     INVESTMENT  : 

I.  PnTBiCAL   Propebtt   Owned — 

1-A.  Road  and  Equipment  to  June  30,  1907 — 

(a)  Road. 

(b)  Equipment. 

1-B.  Road  and   Equipment  since  June  30,   1907 — 
(a)   Road. 
(5)   Equipment. 

(c)  General    Expenditures. 

II.  Secubities  Owni?d — 

2  Securities    of    Proprietary,     Affiliated,     and     Controlled    Companies — 
Pledged — 
(a)  Stocks. 
lb)  Funded  Debt 
(c)  Miscellaneous. 

3.  Securities    Issued   or   Assumed — Pledged — 

(a)    Stocks. 

{h)   Funded  x^ebt 

(CI   Miscellaneous. 

4.  ..ccuritteR    of    Proprietary,    Affiliated,    and    Controlled    Companies — 
Unpledged — 
'   Stocks. 

Funded  Debt 
Hlscellaneoiia. 

III.  INVB8TMEXT8 — 

5.  Advances    to    Proprietary,    Affiliated,    and    Controlled    Companies    for 

Construction,    Equipment   and    Betterments. 

6.  Other  Permanent  Investments — 

(a)   Physical   Property. 
(5)   Securities. 

WORKING    ASSETS: 

7.  Cash. 

8.  Marketable  Securities — 

A.  Securities   Issued  or  Assumed — Unpledged — 
(a)   Stocks. 

Ih)   Funded   Debt 
(e)  Miscellaneous. 

B.  Other  Marketable  Securities — 
(a)   Stocks. 

(5)   Funded  Debt 
(c)  Miscellaneous. 

9.  Loans  and  Bills  Receivable. 

10.  Net  Traffic,  Car  Mileage,  and  Per  Diem  Balance. 

11.  Net  Balance  Due  from  Agents  and  Conductors. 

12.  Miscellaneous  Accounts  Receivable. 

18.  Materials   and   Supplies. 

14.  Other  Working  Assets. 

DBFBRRED    DEBIT    ITEMS: 

15.  Advances — 

(a)  Advances  to  Proprietary,  Affiliated,  and  Controlled  Companlea. 

(b)  Working  Funds. 

(c)  Other  Advances. 

16.  Insurance  Premiums  Paid  In  Advance. 

17.  Taxes  Paid  in  Advance. 

IS.  Discount  on  Securities  Issued — 
(a)  Discount  on  Stock. 

(d)  Discount  on  Funded  Debt 

19.  Property  Abandoned,  Chargeable  to  Operating  Bxpensea 

20.  Cash  and  Securities  in  Sinking  and  Redemption  Funds. 

21.  Cash  and  Securities  in  Insurance  and  Other  Special  Fonds. 

22.  Cash  and  Securities  in  Special  Trust  Funds. 
28.  Items  In  Suspense. 

DEFICIT. 

24.  Profit  and  Loss — Balance. 
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STEAM  ROADS  IN  THE  UNITED   STATES. 


LIABnilTIES. 
STOCK: 

25.  Capital  Stock— 

(a)  Common  Stock. 
(5)  Preferred  Stock, 
(c)  Debenture  Stock.  • 

26.  Receipts  Outstanding  for  Capital   Stock. 

27.  Stock  Liability  for  Conyerslon  of  Outstanding  Securities  of  Constituent 

Companies. 

28.  Premium  Realised  on  Capital   Stock  Sold. 

HOBTGAGE,    BONDBD,    AND    SECURED    DEBT: 

29.  Funded  Debt — 


(a)  Mortgage  Bonds. 
(5)  Collateral  " 


,  ,   Collateral  Trust  Funds. 
(c)  Plain  Bonds,  Debentures,  and  Notes. 
id)  Income  Bonds. 
(0)   Eauipment   Trust   Obligations. 
(/)  Mlscellaneoits  Funded  Obligations. 
3a  Receipts  Outstanding  for  Funded  Debt 

31.  Premium  Realized  on  Funded  Debt  Sold. 

32.  Receivers'   Certificates. 

33.  Obligations   for  Advances   Received   for  Construction   Equipment   and 

Betterments. 

WORKING    LIABILITIES: 

34.  Loans  and  Bills  Payable. 

35.  NVt  TraflJc,  Oar  Mileage,  and  Per  D1?m    Balance. 
86.  audited   Voucbers   and  Wages   Unpaid. 

37.  Miscellaneous  Accounts  Payable. 

38.  Matured  Dividends,   Interest,  and  Rents  Unpaid. 

89.  Matured  Mortgage  Bonded,   and   Secured   Debt  Unpaid. 

40.  Working  Adrances  Due  tx>  Other  Componliee. 

41.  Other  Working  Liabilities. 

ACCRUED    LIABILITIES    NOT    DUE: 

42.  Dividends  Declared  and  Interest  and  Rents  Accrued  Not  Due. 

43.  Taxes  Accrued. 

DEFERRED    CREDIT    ITEMS: 

44.  Operating  Reserves — 

(a)  Reserves   for   Replacement   of   Property. 
(5)  Reserves  for  Other  Purposes. 

45.  Liability  on  Account  of  Special  Trust  Funds. 

46.  Items  in  Suspense. 

APPROPRIATED    SURPLUS: 

47.  Surplus   Reserve — 

(a)  Reserves  Invested  in  Sinking  and  Redemption  Funds. 
(5)  Reserves  Invested  in  Insurance  and  Other  Special  Funds. 
(0)  Reserves   Not   Specifically   Invested. 

48.  Additions  to  Property   through   Income  since  June  80,   1907. 

FREE    SURPLUS : 

49.  Profit  and  Loss — ^Balance. 
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TEXT  EXPLANATORY  OF  BALANCE  SHEET 
ACCOUNTS. 

ASSETS. 

PROPERTY  OWNED  AS  INVESTMENT. 

I.  Physical  Propebty  Owned. 

1-A.  Road  and  Equipment  to  June  30, 1907. 

This  account  should  include  the  balances  carried  in  the 
General  Ledger  showing  the  value  of  Road  and  Equipment  as 
it  stood  on  June  30,  1907,  subdivided  between  (a)  Road  and 
(6)  Equipment,  when  the  subdivision  can  be  accurately  made. 

1-B.  Road  and  Equipment  since  June  30, 1907. 

This  account  should  include  amounts  expended  and  charged 
in  accordance  with  the  Classifications  of  Expenditures  for  Road 
and  Equipment  and  Expenditures  for  Additions  and  Better- 
ments since  June  30, 1907.  These  amounts  should  be  subclassi- 
fied:  (a)  Road,  (b)  Equipment,  (c)  General  Expenditures. 

II.  Securities  Owned. 

2.  Securities   of   Proprietary,  Affiliated,  and   Controlled 

Companies — Pledged. 

This  account  should  include  the  book  value  of  securities  of 
proprietary,  affiliated,  and  controlled  companies  whose  prop- 
erty is  used  by  or  forms  a  part  of  the  railway  system  of  the 
respondent  company,  which  securities  are  pledged  as  collateral 
security  for  any  of  the  respondent  company's  funded  debt  or 
other  outstanding  obligations.  It  should  include  securities  of 
union  depot,  terminal,  bridge,  ferry,  and  similar  companies 
owned  by  the  respondent  company  and  pledged  to  secure  its 
outstanding  obligations  when  the  property  of  those  companies 
is  used  by  the  respondent  company  in  the  transaction  of  its  own 
transportation  business. 

Amounts  reported  in  this  accoimt  should  be  classified 
under  the  subheadings :  (a)  Stocks,  (i)  Funded  Debt,  {c)  Mis- 
cellaneous. 

See  text  of  accounts  Nos.  25  and  29  for  description  of  items 
classed  as  "Capital  Stock"  and  "Fimded  Debt."  Among  the 
items  that  should  be  classed  as  "Miscellaneous"  are  receivers' 
certificates  and  demand  or  short-time  notes  issued  by  proprie- 
tary companies,  which  do  not  come  within  the  character  of 
obbgations  classed  as  funded  debt. 

3.  Securities  Isued  or  Assumed — Pledged. 

This  account  should  include  the  book  value  of  securities 
issued  by  the  respondent  company,  and  securities  issued  by 
other  companies,  payment  having  been  assumed  by  the  respond- 
ent company,  which  have  been  pledged  as  collateral  for  other 
securities  issued  by  the  respondent  company. 

The  par  value  of  securities  reported  under  this  caption 
should  be  included  in  the  amount  of  capital  stock  or  funded 
debt  of  the  respondent  company  under  general  accoimt  "Stock'* 
or  "Mortgage,  Bonded,  and  Secured  Debt." 
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Amounts  reported  under  this  caption  should  be  classified 
under  the  subheadings :  {a)  Stocks,  (6)  Funded  Debt,  {c)  Mis- 
cellaneous. 

See  text  of  account  No.  25,  "Capital  Stock,"  and  No.  29, 
"Funded  Debt,"  for  description  of  items  classed  under  sub- 
headings {a)  Stocks  and  (6)  Funded  Debt.  Under  subheading 
(e?)  Miscellaneous  should  be  grouped  the  balances  representing 
issued  or  assumed  obligations  (other  than  stocks,  bonds,  or 
certificates  of  indebtedness  maturing  more  than  one  year  after 
date  of  issue)  which  are  owned  by  the  respondent  company  and 
pledged  by  it  as  collateral  security. 

Non. — ThlB  account  U  not  intended  to  cover  secaritles  guaranteed  only. 

4.  Securities  of  Proprietary,  AflSliated,  and  Controlled 

Companies — ^Unpledged. 

This  account  should  include  the  book  value  of  unpledged 
securities  of  proprietary,  affiliated,  or  controlled  companies 
whose  property  is  used  by  or  forms  a  part  of  the  railway 
system  of  the  respondent  company,  the  securities  being  held  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  system.  There 
should  be  included  under  this  caption  the  book  value  of  invest- 
ments in  the  securities  of  union  depot,  terminal,  bridge,  ferry, 
and  similar  companies  when  the  property  of  those  companies 
is  used  by  the  respondent  company  in  the  transaction  of  its 
own  transportation  business  and  said  securities  are  in  its  treas- 
ury unpledged. 

Amounts  reported  in  this  account  should  be  classified  under 
the  subheadings:  (a)  Stocks,  (ft)  Funded  Debt,  (c)  Miscel- 
laneous. 

See  text  of  account  No.  2  for  description  of  items  classed  as 
Miscellaneous. 

Nora. — This  account  is  not  intended  to  cover  securities  guaranteed  onlj,  or 
anj  deemed  by  the  respondent  company  as  "Marketable  Securities." 

III.  Investments. 

5.  Advances  to  Proprietary,  Affiliated,  and   Controlled 

Companies  for  Construction,  Equipment,  and  Better- 
ments. 
Except  as  provided  below,  there  should  be  included  in  this 
account  all  cash  advances  made  to  proprietary,  affiliated,  and 
controlled  companies  to  enable  said  companies  to  pay  for  con- 
struction, equipment,  and  additions  and  betterments,  which 
advances  may  be  carried  in  open  accounts  by  the  respondent 
company.  When  the  companies  to  which  said  advances  are 
made  issue  notes  or  other  securities  to  the  respondent  company 
for  the  payment  of  said  advances,  the  cost  of  said  notes  or 
securities  should  be  transferred  from  this  account  to  account 
No.  2,  if  said  securities  are  pledged  as  collateral  for  obligations 
issued,  or  to  be  issued,  by  the  respondent  company,  or  to  account 
No.  4  if  held  unpledged. 
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In  case  advances  are  made  to  proprirtary,  affiliated,  or  con- 
trolled companies  for  the  purposes  above-mentioned,  with  the 
understandmg  and  intention  that  the  advances  shall  be  li|iui- 
dated  by  the  company  to  which  made,  either  in  cadi  realized 
from  the  issuance  and  sale  of  its  own  securities,  or  bv  the 
issuance  of  securities  to  the  respondei^  company,  which  the 
latter  may  sell  or  hold  in  its  treasury  as  free  assets  at  its  pleas- 
tire,  the  ajnoiimtsisoadvanced  should  be  included  in  account  No. 
l«-,iiA*njnc^«     : 

6.  Other  Permanent  Inv^ments. 

(a)  Physical  Property. — This  account  should  include  in- 
vestments in. property  not  used  for  railway  purposes  or  outside 
oi)erations,  such  as  coal  and  other  mines,  timber  lands,  saw- 
mills, hotels  (not  a  part  of  the  railway  property)  with  tbeir 
furniture  and  fittings,  buildings  and  property  used  for  com- 
mercial purposes;  land  scrip  acquired  for  the  purpose  of  locat- 
ing upon  and  securing  title  to  public  lands;  investments  in 
prop^y  not  used  for  railway  purposes  and  for  which  no 
titles  or  securities  for  titles  are  held;  and  other  property  that 
has  been  acquired  in  anticipation  of  future  necessity  or  use,  but 
which  is  not  at  present  a  part  of  the  carrier's  property  used 
in  carrying  on  its  transportation  business  or  outside  operations. 

(6)  /Securities. — ^This  accoimt  should  include  investments 
in  the  securities  of  steamship  lines,  express  companies,  or  other 
enterprises  which  it  is  necessary  or  desirable  for  the  respondent 
company  to  control  or  to  be  interested  in  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  its  transportation  system,  pro- 
vided such  securities  he  not  considered  "Marketable  Securities" 
(account  No.  8).  This  account  should  also  include  securities, 
not  provided  for  in  accounts  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4,  that  may  be 

Sledged  in  connection  with  mortgage,  bonded,  and  secured 
ebt  (see  accounts  Nos.  29  and  33) ;  alio  memberships  in  boards 
of  trade  and  other  commercial  organizations  when  such  mem- 
berships have  a  permanent  value. 
WORKING  ASSETS. 

7.  Cadi. 

This  account  should  include  current  funds  iii;t|te  hands  of 
financial  officers  and  agents,  deposits  in  banks  or  trust  com- 
panies available  for  use  on  demand,  including  deposits  to  pay 
declared  dividends  or  matured  coupons,  and  cash  m  transit  for 
which  agents  and  conductors  receive  current  credit. 

8.  Marketable  Securities.  .  ..    .% 

This  4j^t;itt£^.sh<^uld  include'  the  cost  or  book  value  of  all 
securities  wnidi  are  field  in  the  company's  treasury  unpledged 
and  free  for  sale  and  which  it  is  not  necessary  or  desirable  for 
the  respondent  company  to  hold  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
the  integrity  of  its  railway  system.  Such  securities  should  be 
subdivided  to  show : 

A.  Securities  held  in  the  treasury  of  the  respondent  com- 
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pany,  whether  securities  of  its  own  issue  or  securities  the  pay- 
ment of  which  it  has  assumed. 

B.  Other  securities. '  .  *     . 

These  securities '  should  be  further  classified  as  stocks, 
funded  debt,  and  miscelianeous. 

Note. — Tbel^ar  value  of 'securities  entered  under  A  should  be  incfMed  under 
mceounts  Nos.  25  and  29,  ''Capital  Stock"  and  "Funded  Debt." 

9.  Loans  and  Bills  Receivable. 

This  account  should  iiiclude  the  book  value  of  all  collecti- 
ble obligations  in  the  form  of  loans  and  bills  receivable  or  other 
similar  evidences  of  money  receivable  on  demand  or  within 
a  time  not  exceeding  one  year. 

NoTB. — ^This  does  nof  include  time  loans  which  mature  more  than  one  year 
after  date  of  issue,  considered  as  inyestments.  or  loans  to  pronrietary,  affiliated, 
or  controlled  companies,  such  as  are  described  under  accounts  nos.  5  and  15a. 

10.  Net  Traffic,  Car  Mileage,  and  Per  Diem  Balance. 
This  account  should  include  the  net  amounts  due  from 

other  companies  on  account  of  interline  freight  and  ticket  bal- 
ances and  balances  resulting  from  the  interchange  of  cars  on 
a  per  diem  or  a  mileage  basis.  Amounts  due  to  the  owners  of 
private  cars  for  per  diem  or  mileage  on  cars  should  be  con- 
sidered the  same  as  amounts  due  to  other  railway  companies. 

11.  Net  Balance  Due  from  Agents  and  Conductors. 
This  account  i^ould  include  the  net  balance  due  in  current 

accounts  from  agents,  and  train,  sleeping-car,  and  dining-car 
conductors,  tram  auditors,  porters,  and  others.  Amounts  ad- 
vanced to  general  and  special  agents  as  working  funds  should 
not  be  included. 

12.  Miscellaneous  Accounts  Receivable. 

This  account  should  include  amounts  due  for  audited  ac- 
counts, such  as  those  due  from  the  United  States  or  other 
governments  for  trapisportation  of  mails  and  government  prop- 
erty, and  from  express  companies  for  express  facilities  fur- 
nisned  under  contract;  miscellaneous  bills  against  other  rail- 
way companies,  corporations,  Jfirms,  and  individuals;  ground 
rents  collectible;  interest  collectible  on  bills  and  accounts  re- 
ceivable, and  on  mortgages,  deposits,  and  securities;  and  other 
similar  items. 

NOTi. — The  amount  to  be  reported  under  this  account  is  not  the  net  balance 
between  accounts  Nos.  12  and  87. 

13.  Materials  and  Supplies. 

This  account  should  indude  the  balances  representing  the 
value  of  all  unapplied- lAaterial,  and  the  value' of  material 
temporarily  in  use  'arid^  not  charged  out,  such  as  articles  in 
process  of  Hianufacture  by- tt^e  company;  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone material;  fuel;  stotHMiery^  dining-car  supplies,  etc. 

14.  Other  working  Assets. 
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This  account  should  include  items  of  working  assets  not 
covered  by  accounts  Nos.  7  to  13,  inclusive.  It  is  intended 
to  include  asset  items  that  have  not  reached  the  stage  of 
audited  accounts  properly  classed  under  account  No.  12, 
^'Miscellaneous  Accounts  Receivable,"  and  yet  have  been  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  stage  of  accounts  properly  classed  under 
account  No.  23,  "Items  in  Suspense."  This  account  includes 
such  items  as  fines  imposed  bv  postal  authorities  in  process 
of  collection  from  parties  at  lault;  amounts  due  from  other 
roads  for  mileage  or  tickets  honored  for  which  reports  or 
accounts  have  not  been  rendered  or  received;  advanced  charges 
billed  out  on  waybills  not  reported  received  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  and  similar  items. 

DEFERRED  DEBIT  HEMS. 

15.    Advances. 

{a)  Advances  to  Proprietary^  Affiliatedy  and  Controlled 
Companies. — ^This  account  should  include  amounts  advanced  to 
proprietary  and  subsidiary  companies  for  purposes  other  than 
construction,  purchase  of  equipment,  or  additions  and  better- 
ments, as  provided  for  in  account  No.  5.  It  should  include 
advances  on  open  account  for  the  purpose  of  paying  interest 
on  the  funded  debt  of  proprietary  or  subsidiary  companies, 
deficits  resulting  from  the  operations  of  such  companies,  and 
other  advances  not  to  be  included  in  capital  account  and  not 
represented  by  the  physical  property  of  said  proprietary  or 
subsidiary  companies. 

There  should  also  be  included  in  this  subdivision  amounts 
advanced  to  proprietary,  affiliated,  or  controlled  companies 
to  enable  such  companies  to  pay  construction,  equipment,  and 
additions  and  betterments  expenditures  when  it  is  the  under- 
standing or  intention  that  the  advances  shall  be  liquidated 
by  the  company  to  which  made,  either  in  cash  realized  from 
the  issuance  and  sale  of  its  securities,  or  by  the  issuance  of 
its  securities  to  the  company  making  the  advances,  which  se- 
curities the  latter  company  may  sell  or  hold  in  its  treasury  as 
free  assets  at  its  pleasure,  it  being  considered  not  necessary 
that  the  company  receiving  said  securities  shall  hold  them  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of  its  railway  sys- 
tem.    (See  accounts  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4.) 

(ft)  Working  Funds. — ^This  account  should  include 
amounts  advanced  to  general  and  special  agents,  officers  and 
employees  of  the  engineering  department,  and  other  officers 
ana  employees  as  working  fimds  from  which  certain  expendi- 
tures are  to  be  made  and  accounted  for  by  the  persons  to  whom 
the  advances  are  made.  It  also  includes  advances  to  fast 
freight  lines  and  union  depot  and  other  terminal  companies 
as  working  funds  to  be  used  in  pa3ring  the  current  expenses 
of  such  companies  in  advance  of  regular  monthly  settleni^it5i 
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{c)  Other  Advances. — This  account  should  include  other 
advances  not  properly  classified  under  (a)  and  (&)  above  or 
imder  account  No.  5,  "Advances  to  Proprietary,  Affiliated, 
and  Controlled  Companies  for  Construction,  Equipment,  and 
Betterments." 

16.  Insurance  Premiums  Paid  in  Advance. 

This  account  should  include  the  debit  balances  represent- 
ing premiums  paid  in  advance  for  fire,  boiler,  accident,  plate 
glass,  liabihty,  and  kindred  insurance,  to  be  absorbed  by 
monthly  charges  to  operating  expenses  and  outside  operations 
during  the  term  of  the  insurance. 

17.  Taxes  Paid  in  Advance. 

This  account  should  include  the  excess  of  taxes  paid  over 
the  proportion  accrued  against  the  income  of  the  period  cov 
ered. 

18.  Discount  on  Securities  Issued. 

(a)  Discount  on  Stock. — When  stocks,  included  under 
account  No.  25  at  their  par  value,  are  issued  or  sold  at  a  dis- 
count, the  discount  should  be  reported  in  this  account  and,  if 
the  stock  is  not  to  be  retired  or  converted,  carried  on  the  bal- 
ance sheet  permanently  or  until  extinguished  by  premiums 
realized  on  subsequent  sales  of  the  same  class  of  stock.  If  the 
stock  is  to  be  retired  or  converted,  the  discount  should  be 
charged  to  Profit  and  loss  or  against  the  premium  realized, 
if  any,  at  the  date  of  such  retirement  or  conversion. 

If  the  premium  in  account  No.  28,  "Premium  Realized  on 
Capital  Stock  Sold,"  is  less  in  amount  than  the  discount  in- 
cluded in  this  account,  it  should  be  deducted  herefrom  and 
the  net  amount  included  in  this  account.  If  the  premium 
in  account  No.  28  is  greater  than  the  discount  charg^  in  this 
account,  the  discount  should  be  deducted  therefrom  and  the 
difference  included  in  account  No.  28. 

(&)  Discount  on  Funded  Debt. — When  bonds  are  issued  or 
sold  at  a  discount  they  should  be  included  in  account  No.  29, 
"Funded  Debt,"  at  their  par  value.  The  discount  should  be 
charged  to  Income  in  such  equal  annual  installments  during 
the  life  of  the  bonds  as  will  extinguish  the  discount  The 
carrier  may,  however,  at  its  option,  charge  to  Profit  and  Loss 
all  of  the  discount  or  any  part  of  it  remainng  at  any  time 
unextinguished;  but  the  charge  to  Income  in  any  one  year 
must  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  annual  installment  appli- 
cable to  that  year.  The  discount  remaining  imextinguished 
should  be  included  in  this  account. 

If  the  premium  in  account  No,  31,  "Premium  Realized  on 
Funded  Debt  Sold,"  is  less  in  amoimt  than  the  discount  in- 
cluded in  this  account,  it  should  be  deducted  herefrom  and 
the  net  amount  reported  in  this  account.  If  the  premium  in 
account  No.  31  is  greater  than  the  discount  charged  in  this 
account,  the  discount  should  be  deducted  from  the  premium 
and  the  difference  included  in  account  No.  31. 
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19.  Property  Abandon^^  ChaFgeable  to  Operating  Ex- 
peii9Bp*4  !,'».*''■  .  • 

This  account  is  ifitended  as  a  suspense  account  to  which 
nxay  be  charged  certain  costs  representing  important  pieces  of 
property  abandoned  in  the  course  of  improvement  :or.i)etter- 
ment  work  when  the  cost  of  such  property  would,  if  included 
in  the  operating  expen^e8  for  aJ^sib^le  year,  unduly  burden 
such  accounts  for  that  year.".  It  48  to.be  used  only  after  per- 
n^ission  of  the  .Intersil  Commerce  Commission  has  been 
asked  and  given  and  is  not  to  be  applied  to  lands  abandoned  or 
equipment  retired  from  service.  Amounts  included  herein 
are  to  be  redistributed  to  operating  expenses  through  a  period 
of  years,  the  number  of  which  wul  be  determined  when  per- 
mission to  use  the  account  is  granted. 

To  this  account  may  be  charged  the  costs,  less  salvage,  of 
replacing  in  kind  any  of  the  following  property:  Station 
buildings,  en^nehouses,  turntables,  shop  buildings,  and  ter- 
minal yards,  including  buildings  and  other  structures  therein, 
removed  or  abandoned  in  the  course  of  replacing  them  with 
improved  structures  or  facilities;  bridges  and  trestles  aban- 
doned by  reason  of  replacing  them  with  structures  of  greater 
capacity  or  permanency;  interlocking  apparatus  abandoned  in 
the  course  of  eliminating  grade  crossings  or  of  other  improve- 
ments; block  and  other  signal  apparatus  replaced  with  im- 
proved apparatus;  and  fuel  stations,  ffrain  elevators,  storage 
warehouses,  docks,  wharves,  light  ana  power  plants,  and  all 
other  important  miscellaneous  structures  abandoned  in  the 
course  of  replacing  them  with  enlarged  or  improved  property. 

To  this  account  may  also  be  charged  the  cost,  less  salvage, 
of  main  line  and  sidings,  including  track  material  abandoned 
by  reason  of  change  oi  line,oy  Jocation;  and  the  cost,  less  sal- 
vage, of  rails,  track  fasteniiigs/ai>^  frogs  and  switches  released 
from  track  on  account  of  relayi^jg  lyith  heavier  rail^  For  the 
purposes  of  this  account  the.oost  of  replacing  rails,;  track  fas- 
tenings, and  frogs  and  switches  should  be  computed  upon  the 
basis  of  the  cost  of  replacing  the  original  weight  or  the  rails, 
track  fastenings,  and  frogs  and, switches,  at  the  price  per  ton 
paid  for  the  material  put  in  anew.  - 

This  account  may  also  include^the  cost  of  removing  old  ma- 
terial and  all  other  incident^il  expenses  directly  connected  with 
the  abandonment  of  property  the  cost  of  which  is  included  in 
this  account. 

Note  A. — The  amount  charged  to  this  accpunt  for  property  abandoned  should 
be  concurrently  credited  to  the  appropriate  accounts  under  Additions  and  Better- 
ments. 

NoTV  B.— The  phrase  "unduly  burden  such  accounts,"  used  aboi^e  should  not 
be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  a  carrier  is  at  liberty  to  make  charges  for  aban- 
doned property  directly  to  Operating  Expenses, .  or  to  Operating  Bxpenser  through 
the  account  '^Property  Abandoned.  Chargeable  to  Operating  Bxpenses,*'  in  view 
of  its  financial  ability  to  make  such  charges  directly  in  one  year  and  itrf  inability 
to  make  such  charges  in  another  year.  It  should  .be  remembered  that  the  charges 
included  in  Operating  Expenses  ate  designed  to  cover  the  current  cost  of  main- 
taining and  operating  the  property,  and  that  the  Property  Abandoned  accounts 
are  designed  to  corer  any  unusual  expenditures  from  year  to  year. 
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20.  Cash  and  Securities  in  Sinking  and  Bed^nption  Funda 
This  account  should  include  the  ledger  balances  coverinff 

the  amount  of  cash  and  the  cost  of  securities  in  the  hands  cl 
sinking  and  other  funds  for  tiie  purpose  of  redeeming  outstand- 
ing obUgations.  Any  live  securities  of  the  respondent  companj 
hdd  by  such  trustees  should  be  included  in  the  amounts  re- 
ported under  the  appropriate  subheadings  of  account  No.  25^ 
"Capital  Stock,"  or  account  No.  29,  "Funded  Debt." 

21.  Cash  and  Securities  in  Insurance  and  Other  Special 

Funds. 
This  account  should  include  the  ledger  balances  covering 
the  amount  of  .cash  and  the  cost  of  securities  in  the  hands  ox 
trustees  or  managers  of  insurance  funds,  pension  funds,  and 
other  funds  that  have  been  raised  by  the  carrier  for  specific 
purposes  (except  special  trust  funds  and  sinking  funds  iov  the 
retirement  of  obligations).  The  amount  reported  in  this  ac- 
count should  agree  with  the  amount  reported  in  account  No. 
47&,  "Reserves  Invested  in  Other  Special  Funds." 

22.  Cash  and  Securities  in  Special  Trust  Funds. 

This  account  should  include  the  ledger  balances  covering 
the  amount  of  cash  and  the  cost  of  securities  in  the  hands  of 
trustees  or  managers  of  employees'  savings  funds,  relief,  hos- 
pital, and  othef  association  funds  when  such  trustees  or  man- 
agers are  acting  for  the  carrier  in  the  administration  of  such 
funds.  If  such  funds  are  held  in  the  carriers'  treasury  not 
invested  and  unidentified  they  should  be  included  in  account 
No.  7,  "Cash."  The  amount  reported  in  this  account  should 
agree  with  the  atnount  reported  in  accoimt  No.  45,  "Liability 
on  Account  of  Special  Trust  Funds." 

23.  Items  in  Suspense. 

In  this  account  should  be  included  suspense  accounts- 
showing  debit  balances  that  can  not  be  entirely  cleared  and 
disposed  of  until  additional  information  is  received,  such  as 
freight  claims  paid  when  found  to  be  correct  but  in  advance 
of  investigation  with  other  carriers;  charges  for  work  done  or 
materials  furnished  for  which  bills  have  not  been  received 
from  the  proper  departments;  items  awaiting  adjustment  be- 
tween accounts,  such  as  cost  of  work  done  in  advance  of  receipt 
of  proper  authority  or  appropriation;  accounts  covering  the 
cost  of  operation  of  gravel  pits  and  quarries  to  jie  apportioned 
on  output;  debit  balances  in  "Shop  Expense"  ind  "Store  Ex- 
pense" a<jcou|its;  also  accounts  to  be  spread  over  a  stated  term 
not  provided  for  in  account  No.  18  or  elsewhere;  and  debit 
balances  in  operating  reserve  accounts  to  be  cleared  by  future 
charges  to  operating  expenses. 

DEFICIT. 

24.  Profit  and  Loss — ^Balance. 

In  case  the  debit  balance  in  the  Profit  and  Loss  Account  is 
less  than  the  total  of  accounts  Nos.  47  and  48,  under  the  cap- 
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tion  "Appropriated  Surplus,"  the  amounts  of  these  accounts 
should  be  stated  in  short  column  on  the  credit  side  of  the  bal- 
iance  sheet  and  the  total  brought  down.  From  this  total  should 
be  deducted  the  Profit  and  Loss  debit  balance  and  the  net 
amount  remaining  should  be  extended  as  "Profit  and  Loss — 
Balance"  under  "Free  Surplus."  If,  however,  the  debit  bal- 
ance of  the  Profit  and  Loss  Acount  is  in  excess  of  the  total  of 
accounts  Nos.  47  and  48  the  amoimt  of  these  accounts  should 
be  stated  in  short  column  on  the  debit  side  of  the  balance 
sheet  and  the  total  deducted  from  the  Profit  and  Loss  debit 
balance,  the  difference  being  shown  as  "Profit  and  Loss — Bal- 


LIABILITIES. 
STOCK: 

25.  Capital  Stock. 

In  this  account  should  be  entered  the  full  amount  of  the 
capital  stock  issued  and  outstanding,  whether  all  or  any  part 
of  same  is  held  by  the  public,  by  other  railway  companies,  in 
the  companjr's  treasury,  pledged  or  unpledged,  or  by  the  trus- 
tees of  sinking  or  other  funds  for  the  redemption  of  outstand- 
ing obligations,  or  for  other  special  purposes.  The  amounts  en- 
tered in  this  account  should  be  subdiviaed  as  follows : 

(a)  Corrvmon  Stock, — The  par  value  of  common  stock 
issued  and  outstanding. 

(6)  Preferred  Stock. — ^The  par  valtie  of  first,  second,  or 
other  preferred  stock  issued  and  outstanding. 

{c)  Debenture  Stock. — ^The  par  value  of  debenture  stock 
issued  and  outstanding. 

NoTB. — Capital  stock  is  considered  as  "Issued**  when  certificates  are  signed, 
sealed,  and  placed  with  the  proper  ofllcer  for  sale  and  delivery.  All  capital  stock 
Issued  and  not  canceled  is  considered  to  be  "outstanding." 

26.  Receipts  Outstanding  for  Capital  Stock. 

When  capital  stock  is  sold,  to  be  paid  for  in  installments, 
the  amounts  received  in  such  installments  should  be  included 
in  this  account.  When  such  stock  has  been  paid  for  in  full, 
and  the  receipts  given  for  the  installments  paid  are  sur- 
rendered in  exchange  for  regular  stock  certificates,  the  par 
value  diould  be  included  under  the  appropriate  subdivision  of 
account  No.  25,  "Capital  Stock."  The  premium,  if  any,  realized 
on  such  capital  stock  should  be  disposed  of  as  provided  in  the 
text  of  account  No.  28,  "Premium  Realized  on  Capital  Stock 
Sold,"  while  the  discount,  if  any,  should  be  disposea  of  as  pro- 
vided in  the  text  of  account  No.  18a^  "Discount  on  Stock." 

27.  Stock  Liability  for  Conversion  of  Outstanding  Securi- 

ities  of  Constituent  Companies. 
This  account  should  include  the  company's  liability  under 
agreements  to  exchange  its  capital  stock  for  the  outstanding 
securities  of  constituent  companies  whose  physical  property 
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has  been  acquired  under  such  aOTeements,  but  whose  securities 
have  not  yet  been  surrendered  for  exchange. 

28.  Premium  Realized  on  Capital  Stock  Sold. 

When  stocks,  included  in  account  No.  25,  "Capital  Stock," 
at  their  par  value,  are  issued  or  sold  at  a  premium,  the  pre- 
mium realized  should  be  reported  in  this  account  and,  if  the 
stock  is  not  to  be  retired  or  converted,  carried  on  the  balance 
sheet  permanently  or  until  extinguished  by  discounts  on  subse- 
quent sales  of  the  same  class  of  stock.  If  the  stock  is  to  be 
retired  or  converted,  the  premium  should  be  either  credited  to 
Profit  and  Loss  or  against  the  discount,  if  any,  suffered  at  the 
date  of  such  retirement  or  conversion. 

If  the  discount  in  account  No.  18a,  "Discount  on  Stock,"  is 
less  in  amount  than  the  premium  included  in  this  account, 
it  should  be  deducted  herefrom  and  the  net  amount  included 
in  this  account.  If  the  discount  in  account  No.  18a  is  greater 
than  the  premium  credited  in  this  account,  the  premium  should 
be  deducted  therefrom  and  the  difference  included  in  account 
No.  18a. 

MOETGAGE,  BONDED,  AND  SECURED  DEBT. 

29.  Funded  Debt. 

There  should  be  entered  in  this  account  the  full  amount  of 
funded  debt  issued  by  the  respondent  company  and  outstand- 
ing, or  issued  by  other  companies  and  outstanding  when  the 
payment  of  such  securities  has  been  assumed  by  the  respondent 
company,  whether  all  or  any  portion  of  said  funded  debt  is 
held  by  the  public,  by  other  railway  companies,  in  the  com- 
pany's treasury,  pledged  or  unpledged,  held  uncanceled  by  the 
trustees  of  sinking  funds  to  retire  outstanding  obligations 
issued  or  assumed  by  the  respondent  company,  or  held  by  the 
trustees  of  any  other  special  funds  created  for  the  benefit  of 
the  respondent  company. 

The  amounts  included  in  this  account  should  be  subdi- 
vided as  follows: 

(a)  Mortgage  Bonds, — Bonds  secured  by  a  lien  on  the 
property  of  the  company,  except  as  provided  in  the  other  sub- 
divisions of  this  account. 

(&)  Collateral  Trust  Bonds. — Bonds  secured  by  lien  on 
securities  or  other  commercial  paper.  Stock  trust  certificates 
that  are  similar  in  character  to  collateral  trust  bonds  should  be 
included  under  this  heading,  as  should  also  short-time  col- 
lateral trust  notes. 

(c)  Plain  Bonds ^  Debentures^  and  Notes. — Unsecured  cer- 
tificates of  indebtedness.  Short-time  notes  (having  a  life  of 
one  year  or  less)  given  in  payment  of  temporary  indebtedness 
should  not  be  included  under  this  heading.  Short-time  notes 
secured  by  collateral  should  be  classed  with  collateral  trust 
bonds.  Debentures  should  be  clearly  distinguished  from  deben- 
ture stock. 
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(d)  Income  Bonds. — Bonds  which  are  a  lien  on  a  carrier's 
revenue  alone,  or  bonds  which,  while  being  a  lien  on  its  road 
and  franchises,  can  claim  payment  of  interest  only  in  case 
interest  is  earned. 

(e)  Equipment  Trust  Obligations. — Equipment  bonds, 
equipment  notes,  or  car  trust  notes  secured  by  a  uoi  on  specific 
equipment,  such  lien  having  b^n  created  in  connection  Witii 
the  acquisition  of  the  equipment  securing  the  obligaticm. 

(/)  Miscellaneot^  Funded  Ol^Ugations. — ^All  other  funded 
obligations  not  provided  for  by  the  other  subdivisions  of  this 
account,  including  real-estate  mortgages  executed  ^r  assumed 
by  a  carrier,  and  other  similar  obligations. 

NoTB  A. — ^Bondfl  are  considered  "iseaed**  when  they  are  certified  by  troiteei 
and  placed  with  the  proper  officer  for  sale  and  delivery.  "Ontstandlng  bonds'* 
include  all  bonds  issned  and  not  canceled. 

Note  B. — ^This  account  is  not  intended  to  coyer  secorlties  when  the  paymoit 
of  either  principal  or  interest  has  been  guaranteed  only. 

30.  Receipts  Outstanding  for  Funded  Debt. 

When  funded  debt  is  soTd^  to  be  paid  for  in  installments, 
the  amounts  received  in  such  installments  should  be  included 
in  this  account.  Upon  final  payment  of  purchase  price  and 
the  surrender  of  receipts  given  for  the  installments  paid  in 
exchange  for  the  regular  securities,  the  par  value  of  the  funded 
debt  so  issued  should  be  transferred  to  the  proper  subdivision  - 
of  account  No.  29,  "Funded  Debt."  The  premium  realized, 
if  any,  should  be  diroosed  of  as  provided  in  the  text  of  account 
No.  31,  "Premium  Realized  on  Funded  Debt  Sold,"  while  the 
discount,  if  any,  should  be  disposed  of  as  provided  in  the  text 
of  account  No.  186,  "Discount  on  Funded  Debt." 

31.  Premium  Realized  on  Funded  Debt  Sold. 

When  bonds  are  issued  or  sold  at  a  premium,  they  should 
be  included  under  account  No.  29,  "Funded  Debt,"  at  tfieir  par 
value.  The  jjremium  should  be  credited  to  Income  in  such 
equal  annual  installments  during  the  life  of  the  bond  as  will 
extinguish  the  premium.  A  carrier  ma;^,  however,  at  its 
option,  credit  to  Profit  and  Loss  such  premium  or  any  part  of 
it  at  any  time  unextinguished ;  but  the  credit  to  Income  in  any 
one  ;|^ear  must  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  annual  installment 
applicable  to  that  period.  The  premium  remaining  imextin- 
gushed  should  be  reported  in  this  accoimt. 

If  the  discount  in  account  No.  186,  "Discount  on  Funded 
Debt,"  is  less  in  amount  than  the  premium  included  in  this 
accoimt,  it  should  be  deducted  herefrom  and  the  net  amount 
included  in  this  account.  If  the  discount  in  accoimt  No.  185 
is  greater  than  the  premium  credited  in  this  account,  the  pre- 
mium should  be  deducted  from  the  discount  and  the  difference 
included  in  account  No.  185.    • 

32.  Receivers'  Certificates. 

This  accoimt  should  include  the  par  value  of  outstanding 
certificates,  notes,  or  other  obligations  issued  by  receivers  in 
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charge  of  and  operating  the  property  of  a  carrier,  and  the  par 
value  of  certificates,  notes,  or  other  obligations  issued  by 
receivers  and  assumed  upon  reorganization. 

32.  Obligations  for  Advances  Received  for  Construction, 
Equipment,  and  Betterments. 

Proprietary,  affiliated,  and  controlled  companies  should 
show  in  this  account  the  amounts  advanced  to  them  for  c<m- 
struction,  equipment,  and  additions  and  betterments  expendi- 
tures. These  amounts,  if  advanced  by  another  carrier,  should 
be  reported  by  it  in  account  No.  6,  "Advances  to  Proprietary, 
Affiliated,  and  Controlled  Companies  for  Construction,  Equip- 
ment, and  Betterments." 

WORKING  LIABILITIES. 

34.  Loans  and  Bills  Payable. 

This  account  should  include  the  balances  representing 
obligations  outstanding  in  the  form  of  loans  and  bills  payable 
or  other  similar  evidences  of  money  borrowed,  payable  on 
demand  or  within  a  time  not  exceeding  one  year,  which  are  not 
properly  classed  under  account  No.  29,  "Funded  Debt." 

35.  Net  Traffic,  Car  Mileage,  and  Per  Diem  Balance. 
This  account  should  include  the  net  amounts  due  to  other 

companies  on  account  of  interline  freight  and  ticket  balances 
and  balances  resulting  from  interchange  of  cars  on  a  per  diem 
or  a  mileage  basis.  Amounts  due  to  the  owners  of  private  cars 
for  per  diem  or  mileage  on  cars  should  be  considered  the  same 
as  amounts  due  to  other  railway  companies. 

36.  Audited  Vouchers  and  Wages  Unpaid. 

This  accoimt  should  include  the  amount  of  audited 
vouchers  of  accounts  and  audited  pay  rolls  unpaid  on  the  date 
of  the  balance  sheet.  It  should  include  unclaimed  wa^es  and 
o\itstanding  pay  and  time  or  discharge  checks  issued  m  pay- 
ment of  wages. 
37.  Miscellaneous  Accounts  Payable. 

There  should  be  included  in  this  account  unpaid  and  out- 
standing drafts  drawn  by  station  agents,  unpaid  and  outstand- 
ing drafts  drawn  on  the  company  in  settlement  of  freight 
claims,  conductors'  rebate  and  extra- fare  checks  not  presented 
for  redemption,  meal  checks  and  tickets  outstanding,  deposits 
of  controlled  companies,  and  other  items  of  the  nature  of 
demand  liabilities  not  covered  by  accounts  Nos.  34,  35,  36,  38, 
and  39. 

NOTB. — ^The  amoiint  to  be  morted  under  thii  accoimt  Is  not  the  net  balance 
between  acconnts  Not.  12  and  87. 

88.  Matured  Dividends,  Interest,  and  Rents  Unpaid. 

This  account  should  include  the  amount  of  dividends  pay- 
able on  capital  stock  and  unpaid,  imcalled  for^  or  imclaimed 
at  the  date  of  the  balance  sheet,  including  dividends  payable 
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on  the  first  day  of  the  month  following  that  for  which  the 
balance  sheet  is  made;  the  amount  of  matured  and  unpaid 
interest  on  the  funded  debt  of  the  respondent  company,  and 
of  other  companies  when  payment  has  been  assumed  by  the 
respondent  company,  including  interest  which  matures  on  the 
first  day  of  the  month  following  that  for  which  the  balance 
sheet  is  made;  unpaid  dividends  on  the  stock  and  unpaid  inter- 
est on  the  funded  debt  of  other  companies  when  same  are 
payable  by  the  respondent  company  as  all  or  a  portion  of  the 
rent  due  under  leases;  and  all  other  rents  due  under  leases 
which  have  become  payable. 

39.  Matured  Mortgage,  Bonded,  and  Secured  Debt  Un- 

paid. 
This  account  should  include  the  amount  of  matured  mort- 
gage, bonded,  and  secured  debt  payable  but  not  vet  paid,  in- 
cluding bonds  drawn  for  redemption  through  the  operation 
of  siiAing  and  redemption  fund  agreements.  Obligations 
which  mature  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  following  that  for 
which  the  balance  sheet  is  made  should  be  includ^  in  this 
account. 

40.  Working  Advances  Due  to  Other  Companies. 
Proprietary,  affiliated,  and  controlled  companies  should 

include  in  this  account  the  amounts  advanced  to  them  for 

?;eneral  purposes,  such  as  advances  to  pay  interest  on  their 
unded  debt  not  included  in  account  No.  33,  "Obligations  for 
Advances  Eeceived  for  Construction,  Equipment,  and  Better- 
ments," deficits  resulting  from  their  operation,  and  advances 
for  construction,  equipment,  and  additions  and  betterments, 
when  such  advances  are  made  under  the  conditions  stated  in 
account  No.  15a,  "Advances  to  Proprietary,  Affiliated,  and  Con- 
trolled Companies,"  and  when  that  account  is  used  to  report 
the  advances  by  the  company  making  them. 

41.  Other  Working  Liabilities. 

This  account  should  include  items  of  working  liabilities 
not  covered  by  accounts  Nos.  34  to  40,  inclusive.  It  should 
include  liability  items  that  have  not  reached  the  stage  of 
audited  liabilities  and  become  actually  payable,  yet  are  obliga- 
tions of  the  company  and  advanced  beyond  the  stage  of 
accounts  properly  classed  under  account  No.  46,  "Items  in 
Suspense,"  such  as  retained  percentages  due  contractors  to  be 
paid  on  completion  of  contracts;  deposits  for  construction  of 
side  tracks,  to  be  refunded  on  the  basis  of  an  agreed  percentage 
of  the  earnings  from  the  traffic  handled  over  the  tracks ;  pre- 
paid charges  billed  out  on  waybills  not  taken  into  the  month's 
accounts ;  and  other  similar  items.  It  should  include  also  bal- 
ances to  the  credit  of  employees'  savingis  funds,  and  relief, 
hospital,  and  other  association  funds  when  such  funds  are  held 
unidentified  in  the  carrier's  treasury  and  are  included  in 
account  No.  7,  "Cash." 
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ACCRUED  LIABILITIES  NOT  DUE. 

42.  Dividends  Declared  and  Interest  and  Bents  Accrued, 

Not  Due. 
This  account  should  include  the  amount  of  dividends  on 
capital  stock,  interest  on  funded  debt,  including  interest  on 
funded  debt  assumed,  and  rents  under  leases,  accrued  to  the 
date  for  which  the  balance  sheet  is  made  but  not  payable 
until  after  the  first  dav  of  the  following  month.  There  diould 
be  included  also  as  "rents  accrued"  tne  amount  of  accrued 
dividends  on  the  stock  and  accrued  interest  on  the  funded  debt 
of  other  companies  when  such  dividends  and  interest  are  paid 
as  all  or  a  portion  of  the  rent  under  leases  from  those  com- 
panies. 

43.  Taxes  Accrued. 

This  account  should  include  the  amount  of  taxes  accrued 
and  charged  against  income  in  excess  of  the  amount  paid. 
When  the  respondent  company  leases  the  property  of  another 
company  and,  under  the  terms  of  the  lease,  agrees  to  pay  or 
assume  the  taxes  that  may  be  levied  upon  or  assessed  against 
such  property,  the  taxes  accrued  on  such  property  should  be 
included  in  this  account  and  not  in  account  No.  42.  When, 
however,  the  taxes  are  paid  by  the  lessor  company,  the  full 
amount  of  cash  rent  to  be  paid  by  the  lessee  should  be  included 
in  account  No.  42. 

DEFERRED  CREDIT  ITEMS. 

44.  Operating  Reserves. 

This  account  should  include  the  ledger  balances  in  the 
reserves  created  to  cover  past  depreciation  of  property;  re- 
serves created  since  July  1,  1907,  by  charges  to  Operating 
Expenses  to  cover  accrued  depreciation  of  equipment  and  of 
way  and  structures  when  a  plan  for  such  purpose  has  been 
adopted  by  the  carrier;  reserves  created  by  charges  to  Oper- 
ating Revenues  or  to  Operating  Expenses  to  provide  for  over- 
charge, personal  injury,  insurance,  and  other  claims;  and 
similar  reserves.  The  credits  in  this  account  should  be  sub- 
divided as  follows : 

{a)  Reserves  for  Replacement  of  Property. 

(6)  Reserves  for  Other  Purposes. 

The  credit  balance  in  sinking  fund  reserve  account  should 
not  be  included  in  this  account.  See  account  No.  47a,  "Re- 
serves Invested  in  Sinking  and  Redemption  Funds." 

46.  Liability  on  Account  of  Special  Trust  Funds. 

This  account  should  include  the  ledger  balances  coverinff 
the  amoimt  of  cash  and  the  cost  of  securities  in  the  hands  of 
trustees  or  managers  of  employees'  savings  funds,  relief,  hos- 
pital, and  other  association  funds,  when  such  trustees  or  man- 
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agers  are  acting  for  the  carrier  in  the  administration. of  such 
funds.  The  amount  reported  in  this  account  should  agree  with 
the  amount  reported  in  account  No.  22,  "Cadi  and  Securities  in 
Special  Trust  Funds." 

46.  Items  in  Suspense. 

Under  this  caption  should  be  included  suspense  accounts 
showing  credit  balances  that  can  not  be  entirelj^  cleared  and 
diroosed  of  until  additional  information  .is  received,  such  as 
collections  by  general  agents  and  others  to  cover  prepayment 
of  shipments  originating  on  lines  of  other  carriers;  amounts 
realized  from  sale  of  damaged,  imclaimed,  and  over  freij^ht 
and  held  pending  claim;  switching  charges  of  other  earners 
collected  and  held  awaiting  bills  from  such  carriers;  amounts 
received  from  sale  of  mileage  tickets  to  be  disposed  of  as  mile- 
age is  honored  by  the  respondent  or  other  carriers;  amounts 
collected  for  millinff-in-transit  privileges,  to  be  cleared  when 
products  are  shipped ;  credit  balances  m  "Shoj>  Expense"  and 
"Store  Expense"  accounts;  and  other  similar  items. 

APPROPRIATED  SURPLUS. 

47.  Surplus  Reserves. 

In  this  account  should  be  grouped  all  appropriations  of 
surplus  (except  as  covered  by  account  No.  48),  including  unex- 
pended balances  of  appropriations  for  additions  and  better- 
ments. The  account  should  be  subdivided  under  the  following 
heads : 

(a)  Reserves  Invested  in  Sinking  and  Redemption  Funds. 

Amounts  charged  against  Income  Account  for  sinking 
fund  payments;  accretions  to  sinking  funds  in  the  hands  of 
trustees;  also  amoimts  realized  and  turned  over  to  sinking 
fund  trustees  or  used  in  the  purchase  of  outstanding  obliga- 
tions either  by  sinking  fund  trustees  or  by  the  respondent  com- 
pany, when  such  sums  are  realized  from  other  sources  than  the 
company's  income.  All  credits  to  this  account  to  cover  a  mounts 
turned  over  to  sinking  fund  trustees,  and  all  accretions  to  sink- 
ing funds  collected  by  trustees  should  be  debited  to  the  account 
with  such  trustees  in  account  No.  20. 

(6)  Reserves  Invested  in  Other  Special  Funds. 

(c)  Reserves  Not  Specifically  Invested. 

48.  Additions  to  Property  through  Income  since  June,  80, 

1907. 
This  account  should  include  the  cost  of  property  acquired 
by  expenditures  of  appropriations  from  Income  since  June  30, 
1907,  whether  such  expenditures  are  for  new  lines  or  for  addi- 
tions and  betterments  to  existing  lines.  The  amount  standing 
to  the  credit  of  this  account  should  be  included  in  the  amount 
reported  under  account  No.  1-B,  "Road  and  Equipment  since 
June  80,  1907." 
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FBEE  SURPLUS. 

49.  Profit  and  Loss — Balance. 

This  account  should  include  the  balance,  if  any,  standing 
to  the  credit  of  the  Profit  and  Loss  Account. 

When  there  is  a  debit  balance  in  the  Profit  and  Loss  Ac- 
count, but  such  balance  does  not  exceed  the  total  credit  balance 
of  accounts  Nos.  47  and  48,  the  latter  are  to  be  stated  in  short 
column,  the  total  brought  down,  and  the  debit  balance  of  ac- 
count No.  49  deducted  therefrom,  the  difference  being  extended 
to  the  total  column  as  the  net  appropriated  surplus.  When  the 
debit  balance  standing  in  account  No.  49  exceeds  the  total 
credit  balance  of  accounts  Nos.  47  and  48,  the  accounts  are  to 
be  stated  as  prescribed  in  the  text  of  account  No.  24. 


A  TYPEWRITER  WITHOUT  FRILLS. 

Readers  of  The  Government  Accountant,  noting  the 
Royal  Typewriter  advertising  which  begins  in  this  issue,  will 
be  interested  in  gathering  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  this 
unique  member  of  the  typewriter  fraternity,  "the  typewriter 
without  frills."  Of  recent  years  the  development  in  the  type- 
writer industry,  while  noteworthy  in  some  respects,  for  the 
most  part  has  been  along  the  line  of  added  attachments,  com- 
plicated mechanisms  and  devices  designed  to  impress  the  buyer, 
without  adding  real  value  to  the  typewriter. 

The  selling  price  of  one  hundred  dollars  was  established 
when  the  first  typewriter  was  built,  and  has  been  constantly 
maintained  up  until  the  last  two  or  three  years,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  spread  of  the  industry  and  consequent  decrease 
in  cost  of  manufacture  and  marketing.  The  typewriter  is  per- 
haps the  only  article  of  its  kind,  such  as  the  watch,  the  bicycle 
and  the  sewing  machine,  on  which  the  selling  price  has  not 
been  reduced  proportionately  with  the  reduction  of  manufac- 
turing and  selling  expense.  The  ability  of  typewriter  manu- 
facturers to  maintain  the  originally  fixed  price  has  been  due, 
doubtless,  to  a  close  combination  of  interests,  which,  until 
recently  has  dominated  the  industry.  Instead  of  reducing  the 
price  in  response  to  the  popular  demand,  the  policy  has  been 
to  throw  a  sop  to  the  public  in  the  way  of  the  attachments, 
devices  and  mechanisms  referred  to  in  our  first  paragraph. 
These  makeshifts  cost  but  a  few  cents  to  build,  and  by  raising 
a  vigorous  hue-and-cry  concerning  the  number  and  variety  oi 
attachments  carried  by  their  machines  these  manufacturers 
actually  succeeded  for  a  number  of  years  in  controlling  the 
market  and  holding  their  hundred-dollar  price.  "What  will 
they  add  next?"  became  a  frequent  expression  upon  beholding 
a  "new  model"  of  one  of  the  long  established  machines,  loaded 
down  with  a  very  impressive  assortment  of  so-called  "labor 
saving  devices,"  all  tending  to  bewilder  the  operator,  compli- 
cate uie  parts  and  subtract  measurably  from  the  working  life 
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of  the  machine.  After  a  careful  analysis  of  the  situation  it 
is  obvious  thaf  these  attachments,  now  Imown  in  the  typewriter 
trade  as  "frills,"  serve  mainly  one  purpose,  L  e.,  to  furnish  an 
excuse  to  the  manufacturers  for  upholding  their  prices. 

It  is  with  a  real  sense  of  relief  that  one  turns  from  these 
conglomerations  of  "labor  savers,"  which  save  labor  only  at 
the  expense  of  far  more  important  considerations,  to  a  type- 
writer of  a  new  school,  one  so  radically  different  from  the 
common  run  of  typewritiers  as  to  command  instant  recognition. 
The  manufacturers  of  the  Eoyal  Standard  Typewriter  have 
come  to  the  aid  of  a  long  suffering  typewriter-using  public 
with  a  machine  so  simple,  so  strong,  so  complete  and  yet  so 
far  from  complicated  and  at  a  price  so  manifestly  reasonable, 
that  one  actually  feels  called  upon  to  thank  them  for  what 
they  have  done.  Their  slogan,  "All  that  is  necessary,  and 
notning  more,"  is  literalljr  exemplified  in  the  machine  itself. 
They  have  studiously  avoided  every  suggestion  of  complica- 
tion; every  component  part  bears  to  its  fellow  parts  the  most 
simple  relationship.  The  machine  has  a  sturdy,  vigorous,  self- 
reliant  air,  as  though  to  say,  "I'm  here  for  work  and  lots  of  it. 
Dont  be  afraid  to  pile  it  on.  You  can't  hurt  me."  The  ab- 
sence of  "frills"  is  noticeable;  the  machine  has  a  clean,  rugged, 
honest  look;  the  purpose  of  every  part  is  instantly  apparent — 
in  fact,  it  could  be  placed  before  any  operator  and  put  into  im- 
mediate use  without  a  word  of  explanation. 

A  technical  study  discloses  that  the  manufacturers  of  the 
Royal  have  employea  an  entirely  new  principle  of  construc- 
tion— that  is,  new  to  the  typewriter  industry,  though  in  me- 
chanics as  old  as  time  and  as  well  known  as  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion. This  is  the  principle  of  "tensile  strain,"  the  principle  of 
pulling  instead  of  prying  or  pushing.  So  simple  and  so  effec- 
tive is  this  principle,  as  applied  in  the  Royal  Standard  TVpe- 
writer,  that  one  pauses  to  wonder  why  it  has  never  before  been 
employed.  Doubtless  the  same  stubbornness  or  perversion  of 
business  instincts  which  has  for  years  upheld  the  hundred- 
dollar  price  will  account  for  the  failure  of  other  typewriter 
manufacturers  to  adopt  the  excellent  mechanical  principles 
now  embodied  exclusively  in  the  Royal. 

The  Royal  Standard  Typewriter  was  placed  upon  the 
market  about  three  years  ago  with  the  announcement  of  a  busi- 
ness policy  so  astounding  to  the  others  in  the  field  as  to  call 
forth  immediate  and  numerous  prophesies  of  an  early  demise. 
That  any  group  of  sane  business  men  should  deliberately  pro- 
ceed to  market  a  high  grade  typewriter  at  what  they  termed 
"the  ridiculous  figure"  of  sixty-five  dollars  was  a  matter  en- 
tirely beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  old  hundred-dollar 
houses.  A  cut  of  five  or  ten  dollars  in  the  price  would  not 
have  been  so  bad,  but  to  slice  off  thirty-five  dollars  at  a  single 
stroke,  thus  exposing  to  the  public  the  exorbitant  profits  me 
old-timers  had  been  taking,  that  certainlv  was  going  the 
limit."    Something  must  be  done,  and  quickly,  for  the  public 
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would  not  be  long  to  see  the  state  of  affairs.  Therefore,  either 
the  Boyal  must  Ee  driven  out  of  the  market,  or  the  hundred- 
dollar  price  must  go.  Naturally,  the  former  course  was  de- 
cided upon.  The  campaign  of  vituperation  which  followed  is 
too  recent  to  require  recitation  at  this  time.  Sufficient  to  say 
that  it  ran  the  entire  gamut  of  slander  and  abuse,  beginning 
with  the  statements  that  the  Royal  Typewriter  Company  was 
"merely  a  stock  jobbing  proposition,"  that  it  had  no  money  to 
operate  with,  that  the  machine  was  no  good  and  would  not 
"stand  use,"  and  ending  finally  with  the  laughable  assertion 
that  the  Royal  is  loo  good  a  machine  to  sell  for  sixty-five  dol- 
lars and  therefore  the  company  could  not  last  much  longer ! 

The  campaign  failed  dismally,  for  not  only  did  the  Royal 
stay  in  the  market,  but  it  flourished  amazingly.  At  this  time 
it  occupies  the  most  attractive  and  best  equipped  office  quar- 
ters in  thirty-one  leading  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  is 
represented  m  practically  every  country  in  the  world,  being 
particularly  strong  in  Europe  and  South  America.  Its  home 
office  buildmg  on  Broadway,  New  York,  and  its  factory  build- 
ing at  Hartford,  Gonnecticut,  are  marvels  of  richness  and 
beauty.  The  output  of  the  factory  is  constantly  being  in- 
creased, and  the  product  is  being  sold  faster  than  it  can  be 
furnished.  The  Koyal  Standard  Typewriter  has  won  its  way 
into  the  offices  of  greatest  banking,  commercial,  insurance  and 
educational  institutions  of  the  world  and,  side  by  side  with 
the  hundred-dollar  product,  is  making  daily  demonstrations  of 
its  greater  capacity  and  its  greater  worth. 

Driving  the  Koyal  from  the  market  having  proved  an 
impossibility  the  alternative  of  cutting  prices  still  remained, 
and,  much  to  their  displeasure,  the  hundred-dollar  makers  were 
finally  forced  to  it.  Secretly  at  first,  in  the  way  of  "special 
discounts  to  large  users"  and  "extra  allowances  for  old  ma- 
chines," then  more  openly,  and  finally  in  the  open  market,  cut- 
ting and  slashing,  "anything  to  beat  the  Royal,"  down  went 
the  price.  But  not  to  every  buyer  was  the  same  reduction 
made,  so  that  now  the  price  of  a  so-called  hundred-dollar  type- 
writer depends  entirely  upon  the  bargaining  abilities  of  the 
purchaser,  and  there  are  nearly  as  many  prices  as  there  are 
purchasers.  Through  it  all  the  Royal  clung  steadfastly  to  its 
original  price  of  sixty-five  dollars  to  all  alike.  "Clung"  is 
too  strong  a  word;  in  fact,  there  never  has  been  a  suggestion 
of  "clinging,"  for  not  even  the  most  parsimonious  could  ask  a 
reduction  of  this  eminently  reasonable  price,  considered  with 
the  exceptional  and  undisputed  valibe  given  in  return. 

So,  as  before  stated,  it  is  a  genuine  relief  to  know  that 
there  is  on  the  market  a  typewriting  machine  without  "frills" 
for  price-making  purposes  only,  of  which  the  mechanical  prin- 
ciples are  correct  and  reliable,  and  the  manufacturers  of  which 
are  men  of  principle  and  purpose  whose  determination  to  con- 
duct their  business  on  a  basis  of  fair  and  honorable  dealing  is 
bringing  them  success  in  a  measure  richly  deserved. 
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B7  BiCHABO  M.  Chapman^  C.  P.  A. 

(Continaed.) 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PBECEDINO  NUMBEB. 

The  Deyelopment  of  Municipal  Accounting: — Changef  in  Method  and  Pro- 
cedure Contemplated.  Merits  of  former  expedients.  Scope  of  thesis.  Qoyeming 
distinctions.  Form  of  presentation  and  illustration  of  subject  adopted.  Appro- 
priation funds  and  prorision  therefor. 

THE  CITT  TBBASUBY. 

BNTBY  3. 
Journal. — (Continued, ) 

Becelver  of  Assessments $772,806.24 

To  Assessment  Funds $772,806.24 

Aggregate  of  periodical  entries. 

For  assessments  confirmed  by  constituted  authority  and  levied  against  prop- 
«rty  benefited  by  street  openings,  grading,  paving,  sewers,  and  other  local  improye- 
ments  (to  provide  for  the  interest  and  redemption  of  assessment  bonds  preiiously 
issued  to  provide  money  for  the  performance  of  the  public  work),  as  per  assess- 
ment rolls  transmitted  and  charged  to  the  receiver  oi  assessments  for  collection. 

The  special  titles  of  the  several  funds  and  amounts  levied  for  each  here  follow 
and  are  opened  in  and  posted  to  the  Assessment  Fund  Ledger. 


The  terms  "taxes"  and  "assessments"  are  frequently  used 
interchangeably,  both  being  imports,  liens  upon  real  estate, 
and  possessing  the  same  ramcal  meaning.  In  the  City  of  New 
York,  however,  a  different  meaning  attaches  to  each,  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  term  "taxes"  is  used  to  designate  the  impost  levied 
annually  upon  all  property  within  the  City  at  a  uniform  or 
approximately  uniform  rate  in  all  sections  thereof,  to  meet  the 
general  expenses  of  the  city  government  provided  for  in  the 
annual  budget. 

The  term  "assessments"  is  used  to  designate  those  imposts 
levied  from  time  to  time  upon  specific  property  immediately 
benefited  by  local  improvements,  and  constituting  a  reimburse- 
ment to  the  city  treasury  for  money  expended  in  permanent 
public  work,  which  enhances  only  local  values  ana  is  conse- 
quently levied  only  against  the  locality  immediately  affected. 

Such  work,  alter  preliminary  hearing  and  final  p,uthoriza- 
tion,  is  financed  by  the  sale  of  assessment  bonds,  and  the 
expenditures  are  charged  to  assessment  bond  funds;  and  not 
until  the  work  is  completed  and  accepted  are  the  assessments 
levied,  confirmed,  and  entered.  At  such  time  the  actual  cost 
of  the  work  is.  known,  including  the  cost  of  initial  proceedings, 
preliminary  surveys,  awards  for  damages,  and  all  contracts 
performed,  and  each  of  said  elements  with  interest  thereon 
from  the  date  of  outlay  to  the  determined  due  date,  is  included 
in  the  whole  amount  to  be  assessed  against  the  property  bene- 
fited. 
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The  account  entitled  ^^ Assessment  Funds"  is  the  controll- 
ing account  of  the  assessment  fund  ledger,  which  contains  the 
specific  assessmoit  funds  operated.  These  funds  consist  of 
trunk  funds  under  such  broad  titles  as, 

Street  Improvement  Assessment  Fund. 
Street  and  Park  Opening  Assessment  Fund. 
Grading  arid  Paving  Assessment  Fund. 
Sewerage  Assessment  Fund,  etc., 
each  of  which  controls  a  group  of  specific  assessment  funds 
under  titles  descriptive  of  some  particular  work,  as  for  instance. 
"Grading  and  Paving  First  Avenue  from  the  North  Side  or 
Sixth  Street  to  the  South  Side  of  Seventh  Street ;"  and  while 
new  specific  funds  are  continually  bein^  opened  by  new  assess- 
ments confirmed  and  old  ones  are  continually  being  closed  by 
the  full  collection  of  their  respective  assessment  rolls,  the 
trunk  funds  go  on  forever,  and  constitute  what  are  sometimes 
called  "rolling  accounts,"  suggestive  of  their  endless  revolution. 

These  funds  are  credited  with  the  assessments  confirmed 
(as  shown  in  the  foregoing  entry  No.  3),  and  are  charged  with 
the  assessments  collected,  so  that  the  balances  at  all  times  equal 
the  sum  of  the  uncollected  items  on  the  assessment  rolls. 

The  charges  to  these  funds  involve  two  entries,  namely, 
one  in  the  general  books  charging  the  city  treasurer  and  credit- 
ing the  receiver  of  assessments  (see  entry  No.  5),  and  the  other 
in  the  assessment  fund  books  (inter  se) ,  charging  each  specific 
fund  and  crediting  assessment  fund  cash  accounts  comple- 
mentary to  each  trunk  fund. 

The  interest  on  and  redemption  of  assessment  bonds  are 
charged  to  the  assessment  fund  controlling  account  in  the 
general  books,  and  to  the  trunk  funds  and  cash  accounts  on  the 
assessment  books  by  warrants  drawn  (see  entry  No.  10),  and 
completes  the  circle. 

As  the  assessment  funds  (trunk  and  cash  accounts)  have 
to  meet  the  interest  as  well  as  the  principal  of  the  assessment 
bonds,  the  interest  on  assessments,  which  all  carry,  also  collected 
by  the  receiver  of  assessments  as  a  current  accrual  and  coming 
through  miscellaneous  revenue,  is  also  credited  to  said  funds 
(see  entry  No.  7),  and  where  the  city  assumes  half  or  other 
proportion  of  the  cost  of  any  local  improvement  the  assessment 
fund  is  also  credited  with  the  city's  share,  which  is  charged 
to  deficiencies  in  assessments,  to  be  liquidated  by  appropriation, 
special  revenue  bonds,  or  other  suitable  provision. 

In  New  York  it  is  the  custom  to  credit  the  proceeds  of 
assessment  bonds  and  charge  the  cost  of  work  to  improvement 
fund  cash  accounts,  and  afterward  to  also  credit  the  assess- 
ments and  interest  collected  and  charge  the  bond  redemptions 
and  interest  to  the  same  accounts,  so  that  the  initial  funds  and 
outlay  will  be  followed  by  the  reimbursements  and  redemptions 
under  the  same  title.    This  practice  is  attributable  largely  to 
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the  existence  of  other  elements,  such  as  the  replenishment  of 
the  improyement  funds  by  appropriation  to  cover  extensive 
initial  proceedings  and  preliminary  surveys,  and  the  carrying 
on  of  work  far  in  advance  of  prospective  reimbursements  there- 
for. But  in  the  writer's  opinion  the  distinction  between  bond 
funds  and  assessment  funds  is  of  sufficient  importance  to 
warrant  their  segregation  under  separate  titles  tiiroughout  the 
entire  action  of  the  accounts. 

Before  proceeding  it  is  proper  to  note  that  where  the 
sinking  fund  has,  under  special  laws,  assumed  the  redemption 
of  any  assessment  bonds,  the  collections  of  all  assessments, 
interest  and  penalties  thereon,  which  are  applicable  to  the 
redemption  of  said  bonds,  become  thereafter  revenues  of  the 
sinking  fund  into  which  they  are  paid,  instead  of  as  normally 
into  the  city  treasury. 

ENTRY  4. 

7.     Receiyer  of  Water  Rates $976,550.07 

13.     To   Special   Funds $976,550.07 

Specific  Fund  "Water  Revenue  and  Maintenance." 
(Aggregate  of  annual,  periodical  and  casual  entries.) 

For  frontal  rentals,  meter  rates,  and  special  permits  for  water  consumption, 
imposed  upon  the  properties  receiying  the  service  or  supply,  and  registered  upon 
annual,  periodical,  and  casual  rolls  prepared  by  the  Water  Department  or  other 
constituted  authority,  and  transmitted  and  charged  to  the  Receiyer  of  Water 
Rates  for  collection. 


The  water  rates  provide  funds  for  maintaining  the  water 
system  and  meeting  the  interest  on  and  redemption  of  water 
bonds.  They  are  accordingly  credited  to  a  specific  fund  entitled, 
"Water  Revenue  and  Maintenance,"  and  the  expenditures 
from  said  fund,  by  warrant,  are  primarily  for  water  main- 
tenance and  interest  on  water  bonds,  while  incidentally  any 
surplus  revenues  applied  to  the  redemption  of  water  debt  may 
be  expended  directly  in  meeting  current  maturities  or  be  trans- 
ferred by  deposit  of  warrants  to  the  credit  of  the  sinking  fund 
assuming  such  redemption,  where  it  will  appear  among  the 
sinking  fund  revenues  as  water  rates  pledged. 

The  fund  entitled,  "Water  Revenue  and  Maintenance,"  is 
one  of  a  class  of  funds  which,  not  coming  under  the  cat^ory 
of  either  appropriation,  assessment,  bond,  trust,  general,  or 
sinking  funds,  are  designated  "Special  Funds,"  and  the  account 
(13)  bearinjg  said  title  is  accordingly  the  controllinc  accoimt 
of  the  Special  Funds  Ledger,  wherein  such  class  of  funds  are 
contained  and  conducted  under  specific  titles  indicative  of  their 
respective  character  and  purpose. 

ENTRY  6. 

18.  City  Treasurer.     To  Sundries $28,766,305.16 

5.  Receiyer  of  Taxes $7,379,188.68 

6.  Receiyer  of  Assessments 696,388.69 

7.  Receiyer  of  Water  Rates 886,941.02 

8.  Collector  of  Arrears  of  Taxes 1,453,049.42 

9.  Collector  of  Arrears  of  Water  Rates 77,140.14 

10.  Bond  Funds 10,164,500.39 

The  specific  titlee  of  the  eeveral  hond  funds  and  the  amount  credited  to  each  here 
foUow  ana  are  opened  in  and  poeted  to  the  Bond  Fund  Ledger: 

17.    Miscellaneous  City  Reyenues $3,120,066.87 
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The  «peo<>lo  UUe$  of  the  Meveral  revenue  aocounU  and  tfie  amoumi  credited  to 
eaoh  here  follow,  and  are  opened  in  and  poeted  to  the  MieoeUaneoua  Oitp 
Revenue  Ledger: 

(Asgregate  of  periodical  entries.) 

For  payments  into  the  City  Treasury  of  moneys  received 
and  deposited  by  the  several  receiving  and  collecting  officials, 
and  by  city  departments,  as  per  periodical  returns  rendered  ana 
confirmed  by  monthly  accounts  current,  which  moneys  are 
credited  to  the  several  sources  whence  received,  and  charged  to 
the  city  treasurer,  who  is  liable  therefor,  under  surety  l)ond, 
until  credited  by  payments  upon  duly  audited  vouchers  or  by 
balance  of  account  turned  over  to  and  acknowledged  by  his 
successor  in  office  after  proper  audit  and  certification. 

The  monthly  accounts  current  rendered  by  the  receivers 
and  collectors  state  the  i^ecific  year's  rolls  for  taxes  and  water 
rates,  and  the  specific  titles  of  the  assessment  rolls  to  which 
their  collections  severally  apply,  and  also  state  upon  schedules 
the  titles  and  amounts  of  uncollected  imports  in  trial  balance 
form,  the  aggregates  of  which  latter  must  a^ee  in  each  instance 
with  the  declared  or  resultant  balance  of  the  respective  re- 
ceiver's or  collector's  controlling  account. 

For  the  puroose  of  affording  a  primary  classification  that 
will  be  at  once  both  simple  and  significant,  and  readily  lend 
itself  to  succeeding  amplifications  without  occasioning  either 
ambi^ity  or  conflicting  premises,  the  receipts  of  money  into 
the  city  treasury  come  under  three  general  heads,  viz : 

1.  IMPORTS:  consisting  of  the  flat  taxes,  assessments 
and  water  rents  li(|uidated  or  discharged  upon  the  respective 
rolls,  and  covering  items  5,  6,  7,  8  and  9  of  the  foregoing  entry. 

2.  LOANS:  consisting  of  the  proceeds  from  sale  of 
bonds,  comprising  "Permanent  Loan^'  or  lonff  term  bonds 
issued  for  public  buildings,  schools,  waterworks,  orid^es,  parks 
and  other  general  city  improvements,  the  burden  of  which  is 
to  bear  upon  posterity ;  "Assessment  Bonds"  issued  to  finance 
local  improvements,  and  redeemable  by  assessments  to  be  levied 
upon  the  property  benefited ;  "Special  Revenue  Bonds"  issued 
to  meet  deficiencies  in  appropriations  consequent  upon  emer- 
gency demands  not  foreseen  at  the  time  of  making  the  budget, 
and  redeemable  by  provision  therefor  in  the  succeeding  year's 
tax  levy;  and  "Revenue  Bonds  Issued  in  Anticipation  of  the 
Collection  of  Taxes"  payable  from  said  taxes  when  same  are 
collected ;  said  several  classes  of  loans  covering  the  above  item 
numbered  10. 

8.  MISCELLANEOUS  CITY  REVENUE:  consisting 
of  every  other  source  of  income  or  revenue  not  included  under 
imposts  or  loans,  and  comprehending  interest  and  penalties  on 
taxes,  assessments  and  water  rates;  premiums  on  bonds;  inter- 
est on  deposits  of  city  treasury  moneys;  overpayments  to  city 
and  refunds  to  city  of  overpayments  on  payrolls,  contracts, 
etc. ;  reimbursements  for  services  rendered  by  city  departments; 
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surety  deposits;  pension  funds  and  other  receipts  in  trust; 
franchise,  bank,  excise  and  other  special  taxes;  licenses,  privil- 
eges, permits,  tolls,  commissions,  fincus,  fees,  penalties,  costs: 
sales  of  sites,  buildings,  old  materials,  and  manufactured 
wares;  and  every  conceivable  revalue  by  whatsoever  official 
or  department  collected,  and  for  whatsoever  purpose  received 
(excepting  only  and  always  revenues  of  the  sinking  fund  and 
overpayments  of  imposts) ;  and  whether  in  trust,  available 
for  the  general  fund,  or  constituting  income  of  special  funds 
and  subject  to  related  expenditures;  covering  the  above  item 
numbered  17. 

At  the  end  of  a  fixed  period,  after  entry  of  each  year's 
taxes  and  water  rates,  the  tax  and  water  rolls  in  the  uncollected 
amount  of  each  are  transferred  from  the  respective  receivers 
to  collectors  of  arrears  by  credit  to  the  former  and  charge  to 
the  latter,  thereby  clearing  the  accounts  of  the  receivers  with 
respect  to  said  year's  imposts  and  reopening  the  charge  under 
and  against  the  collectors,  who  will  accordingly  receive  credit 
for  all  collections  of  said  rolls  thereafter  made  until  the  rolls 
are  fully  liquidated  by  realization,  cancellation  or  other  final 
disposition.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  annual  charge  which 
characterizes  the  taxes,  and,  in  a  measure,  the  water  rates,  does 
not  obtain  in  the  movement  of  assessments,  which,  on  the  con- 
trary, move  from  day  to  day  as  new  rolls  are  confirmed,  the 
receiver  of  assessments  is  also  the  collector  of  assessment 
arrears,  and  collects  each  specific  roll  from  the  first  to  the  last 
item  therein. 

The  account  entitled,  "Bond  Funds"  (10)' is  the  controll- 
ing account  of  the  Bond  Fund  Ledger,  which  contains  the 
specific  corporate  bond  funds  (permanent  loans),  assessment 
bond  funds,  special  revenue  bond  funds,  and  revenue  bond 
funds  in  anticipation  of  the  collection  of  taxes,  all  of  which  are 
therein  operated  under  titles  indicative  of  the  precise  purpose 
or  purposes  for  which  said  funds  are  each  created. 

The  account  entitled,  "Miscellaneous  City  Revenues"  is 
the  controlling  account  of  the  Miscellaneous  City  Revenues 
Ledger,  wherein  the  miscellaneous  receipts  are  collated  and 
classified  under  titles  descriptive  of  each  of  the  various  kinds 
of  revenue,  and  of  the  application  thereof  to  appropriation, 
assessment,  bond,  trust,  general,  and  special  funds,  to  which  it 
is  thereafter  transferred  as  more  specifically  shown  in  entry  7. 
The  purpose  of  this  ledger  is  primarily  to  bring  within  one 
volume  and  under  the  control  of  one  account  all  and  singular 
the  multitudinous  and  varied  incidental  and  accidental  reve- 
nues of  the  city,  and  after  effecting  a  significant  classification, 
serviceable  analysis,  and  orderly  sequence,  to  show  their  appli- 
cation to  the  several  purposes  which  their  respective  nature 
or  the  ordinances  of  the  city  prescribe. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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WASHINGTON,  D.  €• 
J.  P.  KULIiEB,  R.  M.  CHAPMAN, 

Editor.  AMOoteteBdlUM-. 

a  F.  HAKRAH,  N.  SL  WEBSTESl,  JIL, 

AmooUite  Editor.  Avootete  BdlUir. 

SEPTEMBER  26,  1909, 
A  Long  Pull  and  a  Strong  Pull— All  Together ! 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  American  Statistical 
Association,  held  on  September  24,  at  the  Ebbitt  House  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  Dr.  E.  Dana  Diirand,  Director  of  the 
Census,  outlined  in  a  comprehensive  manner  the  program  of 
his  Bureau  for  taking  the  13th  Census  of  the  United  States. 
Great  stress  was  laid  by  him,  as  well  as  several  other  speakers 
of  the  evening,  upon  the  necessity  of  procuring  reliable  field 
men  to  gather  the  material,  and  Dr.  Durand  pointed  out  a 
number  of  subjects,  such  as  Mines,  Manufactures  and  Agricul- 
ture, which  result  in  guesses,  no  matter  how  intelligently  and 
carefully  the  enumerators  may  work,  simply  because  no  uni- 
form records  are  kept  by  a  great  majority  of  the  people  from 
whom  the  facts  must  be  secured,  and  in  some  instances  no 
accurate  records  of  any  kind  are  available. 

This  condition  is  pretty  well  known  and  understood  in 
statistical  circles,  and  the  efforts  of  one  man  or  a  small 
group  of  men  will  ever  be  unavailing . to  change  it;  only  a 
persistent  campaign  of  education,  such  as  will  visibly  demon- 
strate the  value  of  a  little  bookkeeping,  no  matter  how  prim- 
itive its  nature,  to  every  citizen  of  these  United  States,  will 
provide  a  remedy. 

The  man  who  lives  blindly  from  day  to  day,  be  he  farmer, 
clerk,  mechanic,  professional  or  business  man,  rarely  secures 
a  competence  as  the  reward  of  his  toil ;  invariably  the  ones  who 
rise  from  the  ranks  and  become  capitalists,  great  or  small,  do 
so  by  the  early  adoption  of  some  definite  plan  of  utilizing 
current  earnings,  which  is  bound  to  involve  a  certain  amoimt 
of  bookkeeping. 

No  enterprise  conducted  for  financial  gain  can  be  success- 
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fully  carried  on  unless  records  are  kept  from  which  it  may  be 
readily  seen  which  operations  yield  a  profit  and  which  result 
in  loss;  likewise  the  extent  of  each,  to  the  end  that  improfit- 
able  ones  may  be  discontinued  and  profitable  ones  made  more 
so  by  the  elimination  of  waste  effort. 

It  is  quite  a  step,  however,  from  bookkeeping,  i. «.,  record- 
ing each  day's  transactions  as  they  occur,  to  higher  accoimting 
as  practised  today,  brought  into  existence  by  the  enormous 
industrial  and  commercial  developments  of  the  past  15  years 
and  involving  extensive  analysis  and  statistical  grouping  of 
the  original  records. 

We  fully  agree  with  Mr.  L.  H.  Mattingly,  whose  article 
appears  in  this  issue,  in  so  far  as  he  considers  a  harmonious 
combination  of  Public  and  Staff  accoimtants  essential  to  pro- 
cure greater  imiformity  and  better  methods  of  accounting,  in 
Public  as  well  as  Governmental  work,  and  we  are  pleased  to 
state  that  the  Certified  Public  Accoimtants  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  fc>tates  are  showing  the  right  spirit  in  ever  increasing 
numbers  by  taking  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  The 
Government  Accountant  and  in  the  various  Governmental 
Associations  this  organ  represents. 

The  field  is  immense,  and  the  task  before  us  stupendous ! 
Intelligent  supplementing  of  mutual  efforts  by  the  two  great 
groups  of  Accoimtants  will  procure  correspondingly  great 
results,  and  will  permanently  establish  accounting  as  a  profes- 
sion in  this  country  equal  in  importance  and  public  standing 
to  the  position  it  now  occupies  in  the  old  world. 


U.  S.  Civil  Service  Retirement  Association 

p.  O.  Box  37,  Washington,  D.  C. 
OFFICERS: 

M.  F.  O'Donoghue,  R.  Stone  Jackson,  Treasurer- 
President.  George  W.  Leadley, 
Llewellyn  Jordan,  Secretary.  First  Vice-President. 
S.  E.  Faunce,  Jennie  L.  Munroe, 

^    Second  Vice-President.  Third  Vice-President. 


The  annual  fee  is  only  twenty-five  cents,  barely  enough  to 
pay  expenses.    There  are  no  paid  officers  in  the  Association. 
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Association  of  American  Government  Accountants 

Ortanized  November  14.  19M 
Post  Office  Box  27,  Main  Office,  Washington 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  MEMBERSHIP. 

All  applications  by  mail,  for  enrollment  as  Active,  Asso- 
ciate or  Affiliated  Member  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary, P.  O.  Box  27,  Main  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  trans- 
mission to  the  respective  committees. 

MEMBERSHIP  DUES. 

payable  annually  in  advance  for 

Active  Membership $6.00 

Associate  Membership 2.00 

Affiliated  Membership 2.00 

including  one  year's  subscription  to  the  Association's  official 
organ.  This  subscription  is  not  compulsory,  and  any  member 
not  wishing  to  be  served  with  the  magazine,  may  retain  mem- 
bership by  deducting  $1.50  p.  a.  from  his  assessment,  contrib- 
uting to  the  General  Fimd  of  the  Association  only. 


Association  of  Government  Disbursing  Officers 

GEORGE  W.  EVANS,  President 
SCOTT  NESBIT,  Secretary-Treasurer 

Address  all  commnnications  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer,   In   care  of  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Surrey,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Washington,  D.  0. 

OBJECT: 

The  object  of  this  organization  is  to  increase  and  better 
enjoy  social  relationship  tetween  the  members  and  by  mutual 
help  or  advise  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  individual  as  a 
responsible  officer  of  the  United  States  Government. 

MEMBERSHIP  QUALIFICATIONS 

Any  bonded  officer  of  the  United  States  Government 
whose  annual  disbursements  reach  or  exceed  One  Himdred 
Thousand  Dollars  is  eligible  to  membership. 
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National  Association  of  GomptroUers  and 
Accounting  Officers 

Orsmnized  Febmuy  14,  19M 

Office  of  the  Secretary,  280  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  Rooms  155-157 

OFFICERS,  1909-1910. 

Alonzo  Tweedale,  President,  Auditor  District  of  Columbia, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Howard  C.  Beck,  First  Vice-President,  Public  Accountant, 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Bichard  M.  Chapman,  Secretary,  Certified  Public  Accoimtant, 

Department  of  Finance,  New  York  City. 
S.  M.  Wilhite,  Treasurer,  Comptroller,  Louisville,  Ky. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS,  1909-191P. 

Frederick  W.  Carey,  Auditor,  Sacramento,  CaL 

William  McK.  Evans,  Accountant,  Bichmond,  Va. 

W.  S.  McCormick,  Comptroller,  Duluth,  Minn. 

J.  H.  Hansbrough,  Comptroller,  Tampa,  Fla. 

C.  O.  Lobeck,  Comptroller,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Edward  E.  Phelps,  Chief  Accountant,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Edward  Stetson  GrifBng,  Comptroller,  New  Bochelle,  N.  Y. 

OBJECTS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION: 

"The  consideration  of  improved  methods  of  public  finance 
and  the  extension  of  the  movement  for  the  installation  of  a 
uniform  system  of  State  and  mimicipal  accounting  and  re- 
porting throughout  the  United  States,  and  the  promotion  of 
legislation  towards  these  ends." 

MEMBERSHIP  QUALIFICATIONS. 

"All  comptrollers,  lEiuditors  or  other  accoimting  or  fiscal 
officers  of  cities,  counties  and  States  in  the  United  States  shall 
be  ^igible  to  membership  in  the  Association.  Accountants 
regularly  engaged  in  State  and  mimicipal  accounting  shall  also 
be  eligible  to  membership." 

"Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  boimd 
volume  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  or  other  conventions 
of  the  Association,  and  to  all  bulletins  or  other  special  publica- 
tions issued  by  the  Association  for  the  information  and  bene- 
fit of  its  members." 

The  cost  of  membership  in  the  Association  is  Ten  Dollars 
per  annum. 
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Accountants'  Association  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Gonunission 

Or8*nlx«il  May  5,  1916 
1311  G  Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES. 

Elected  at  the  annual  meeting  held  April  12,  1909,  to  aerye  for  one  year. 

OFFICERS. 

Fred  W.  Sweney,  President. 

Russell  H.  Snead,  Vice-President. 

Arnold  C.  Hansen,  Secretary. 

Edward  D.  Myers,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Walter  V.  Wilson,  Treasurer. 

Charles  V.  Bumside,  Assistant  Treasurer. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Executvve. 

Clifton  F.  Balch,  Chairman.      Geo^e  M.  Curtis. 
Walter  E.  Burleigh.  W.  C.  Sanf  ord. 

Program. 

David  E.  Brown,  Chairman.     August  G.  Gutheim. 
John  Cruickshank.  Gaston  C.  Hand. 

Entertainment. 

S.  L.  Lupton,  Chairman. 
Lewis  A.  Bell.  William  P.  Bird. 

C.  V.  Conover.  Frank  M^  Swacker. 

OBJECT: 

The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  the  discussion  of 
topics  of  common  interest,  the  promotion  of  eflGiciency  and 
sociability  among  members  and  such  other  objects  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

MEMBERSHIP: 

The  active  membership  of  this  Association  shall  be  con- 
fined to  Examiners,  or  other  peisons  of  a  grade  equivalent  to 
Examiners,  who  are  employed  in  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and 
Accounts. 

Any  employee  of  the  .Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
may  be  elected  to  honorary  membership. 
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COMMERCIAL  &  FINANCIAL 
CHRONICLE 


THB  chronicle:  is  a  weekly  newspaper  of  80  to  96  pages,  published  for  the  earliest 
mail  every  Saturday  morning,  with  latest  news  by  telegraph  and  cable,  from  its  own  corre- 
spondents,  relating  to  the  Tarions  matters  within  its  scope. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  "Chronicle'*  is  its 

SIX  EXTRA  SUPPLEMENTS 

1.  The  RAILWAY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SECTION,  180  pages,  issued  quarterly  on  the 
last  Saturday  of  January.  April.  July  and  October,  containing  the  latest  available  Information 
respecting  the  property,  stocks,  bonds,  earnings,  dividends,  interest  payments.  &c..  of  every 
Steam  Railroad  of  importance,  and  of  the  leading  Industrial  Corporations,  &c.,  in  the  United 
States. 

2.  The  RAILWAY  EARNINGS  SECTION,  issued  monthly,  containing  the  sworn  retumr 
of  earnings  and  expenses  filed  each  month  with  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission. 
Each  new  number  contains  an  additional  month's  figures.  Embraces  every  steam  operating 
road  in   the  country  doing  an  inter-State  business. 

3.  The  STATE  AND  CITY  SECTION,  of  106  pages.  Issued  semi-annually  In  May  and 
November,  containing  among  other  things  about  3,000  detailed  reports  of  the  indebtedness 
and  general  financial  condition  of  States.  Counties  and  Cities;  also  digests  of  laws  relating 
to  Investments  by  Savings  Banks.  &c. 

4.  The  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  SECTION,  of  128  pages.  Issued  In  February.  June  and 
October,  containing  complete  description  of  the  Electric  and  Street  Railways  throughout 
the  country,   their  stock,  dividends,   bonded  indebtedness,   earnings,   &c.   &c. 

5.  The  BANK  AND  QUOTATION  SECTION,  a  m<mthly  publication  of  68  pages.  Issued 
the  first  week  in  each  month,  giving  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive  tables  of  Quotations 
ever  issued,  embracing  prices  of  Railroad  Bonds  and  Stocks.  Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks, 
Municipal  Securities.  Street  Railway  Stocks  and  Bonds  and  Industrial  and  Miscellaneous 
Securities. 

6.  The  BANKERS*  CONVENTION  SECTION.  Issued  yearly,  glvlna  the  detailed  pro- 
ceedings of  the  annual  convention  of  the  American  Bankers'  Association — not  alone  the 
general  convention,  but  also  the  Trust  Company  Section  and  the  Savings  Bank  Section. 

A  FURTHER  NOVEL  FEATURE  is  that  the  pubUshers  of  the  ''Chronicle'* 
make  no  charge  for  any  of  these   Supplements,  but  give   them  all  to  the 
"Chronicle"  Subscribers. 
INVESTORS  wishing  to  keep  informed  with  reference  to  their  investments, 
BUYERS  AND  SELLERS  of  Bonds  and  Stocks  of  Steam  Railroads, 
BUYERS  AND  SELLERS  of  Bonds  and  Stocks  of  Street  Railways, 
BUYERS  AND  SELLERS  of  Bonds  of  States,  Cities,  Towns,  Ac, 
RAILROAD   Executive   and  Operating  Officials  of  every  description, 
BANKS,  TRUST  COMPANIES  and  financial  institutions  of  all  kinds, 
EACH  and  all  need  the  CHRONICLE  and  its  Supplements. 

TERMS: 

For  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  including  all  extra  Sections,      -      -  $xo.oo 

Cana(fian   Subscription,   including  postage  and  extra  Sections,    -      -  -     ix.50 

For  all  other  foreign  countries,  including  postage  and  extra  Sections,    -  13.00 

William  B^  Dana  Company^  Publishers 

NEW  YORK 
Qm>nicle  Building  Fronts  Pine  and  Depeyster  Streets 

Please  mention  Thb  Govdnmbnt  Accountant  when  writing  to  adrertifen. 
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UNITED  STATES  ENGRAVING  CO. 


23  N.  HOWARD  ST. 
BALTIMORE,  -  MD. 


RUBBER  STAMPS,  STENCILS, 
;  :  STEEL  STAMPS,  SEALS  :  : 

COMPLETE  FACIUTJES  FOR  HANDLING  LARGE  CONTRACTS 

MARWICK,  MITCHELL  &  CO., 
Chartered  ^ccotttttants 


740  15th  Street  N.  W.    Washington, 
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WILL  BIND  "THE  GOVERNMENT  ACCOUNTANT" 

FOR  YOU  IN  NEAT  AND  DURABLE 

CANVAS  COVERS 

AT  $1.25  PER  VOLUME 
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THE  ROYAL 


STANDARD  TYPEWRITER 

$65.00 

Designed  and  built  by  the  master  minds  of  tJie  type- 
writer world — those  who  have  "grown  up"  with  typewriter 
making  since  its  inception — those  who  have  studied  the 
whys  of  every  success,  the  reasons  for  every  failure  and 
have  PROFITED  by  their  experience.  That  is  WHY  the 
Royal  Typewriter  is  meeting  with  such  phenomenal  suc- 
cess, that  is  WHY 

YOU  CAN  PAY  MORE  BUT  YOU  CANNOT  BUY  MORE 
A  demonstration  will  convince  you. 


Royal  Typewriter  Company 
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ATTENTION! 


For  the  benefit  of  those  among  our  subscribers  who  desire 
to  replace  lost  copies  of  "The  Gtovernment  Accountant"  and 
complete  volumes  for  binding,  we  wish  to  state  that  single 
copies  of  any  issue  contained  in  either  volume  No,  lor2  may  be 
obtained  from  this  office,  postage  prepaid,  at 

10  Cents  Each 

until  our  limited  supply  is  exhausted. 

*XU  Governmem  Hccoumant" 

P.  O.  Box  27,  Main  Office 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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To  "OFFICE  APPLIANCES," 

303  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

We  herewith  order  OFFICE  APPLIANCES  to  be  aent  us  lor 
two  years  from  date;  with  the  understanding  that  no  bill  or  state* 
ment  is  to  be  presented  until  the  expiration  of  the  term,  and  that 
we  have  the  right  to  terminate  this  contract,  at  any  time,  by  pay* 
Ing  for  the  time  that  we  have  actually  received  the  magazine, 
at  a  pro  rata  rate. 
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Write  name  and  address  plainly.    Put  State  and  City  address,  and  if 
you  have  the  magazine  sent  to  your  home,  ffive  business  address  also 
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ARE  YOU  ANCHORED 

TO  YOUR  PRESENT  POSITION? 

Is  it  because  you  lack  the  definite  knowledge  re- 
quired in  the  next  position  higher  up?  Acquire  it,  fit 
yourself  for  bigger  things  and  better  pay, 

STUDY  HIGHER  ACCOUNTING 

Whatever  your  position,  no  one  can  fool  you  when 
you  have  learned  it.  It  will  double  your  present  earn- 
ing capacity. 

BOOKKEEPERS—You  don't  want  to  be  anchored 
to  your  desks  for  life.  Public  Accounting  is  the  one 
highly-paid,  not  overcrowded  profession.  You  already 
know  the  rudiments  of  it.  Become  a  Public  Account- 
ant. Become  an  important  man,  with  the  pay  import- 
ant men  get  for  doing  important  things. 

The  title  "INCORPORATED  ACCOUNTANT"  is 
conferred  on  you  with  our  diploma. 

Send  now,  before  you  forget,  for  the  free  explan- 
ation of  our  system. 

International  Accountant's  Society,  Inc. 

Room  322,  Fort  and  Wayne  Streets  Detroit,  Mich. 

Please  mention  The  GovBSNMBirT  Accountant  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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NATIONAL    UNIVEIRBIITiY 


THE  LAW  SCHOOL 


EVENING    SESSIONS    EXCLUSIVELY 
OPENS  OCTOBER  1,  1909 


For  Catalog  and  Further  Information,  Apply  in  Person  or  by  Mail 

to  the  Dean 


NAT.  MET.  BANK  BLDG..  615  15TH  ST.  PHONE  M.  1106 

Expert  Shorthand 

It  can  be  learned  much  easier  than  a  poor  system  which  limits  the  stenog- 
rapher to  a  cheap  clerical  position. 

It  can  only  be  learned  by  taking  instruction  from  expert  shorthand  writers. 

Stenographers  can,  by  taking  instruction  from  expert  reporters,  become 
experts. 

Instruction  by  the  Success  Shorthand  School  is  guaranteed  by  contract  to 
return  tuition  if  dissatisfied  with  the  course. 

Write  at  once  for  catalogue  and  "Book  of  Inspiration,"  sent  free  upon 
request. 

Success  Shorthand  School 

Suite  47,  79  Clark  St.,      ■  Suite  74, 1416  Broadway 
Cliicago,  111.  New  York  City. 

Address  the  school  nearer  you. 
(If  a  stenographer,  state  the  system  you  now  use.) 

Flease  tBentkm  Thb  GoynNiixNT  Aooouktant  when  writiiig  to  advertiiert. 
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Stjie  ^Bwvnmtnt  KtmnvAmt 

Published  every  month  under  the  suspices  of  the 
AMOcietion  of  American  Government  Accountants 

Bntertd  <u  $eoond-eUu$  matter  June  8.  1909,  at  the  Poet  Otfioe  at  WaehingUm, 
D.  0„  under  the  Act  of  March  S,  1979. 

VoL3  OCTOBER,  1909  N^ 


Synopsis   of    the    Interdepartmental    Statistical 

Committee's  Report  to  the  President 

of  the  United  States. 


Compiled  and  arranged  by  J.  H.  Parmelbb,  Secretary  to  the  Sabcommlttee. 

EXECUTIVE  ORDER. 

The  following-named  gentlemen,  representing  the  several 
Executive  Departments  and  one  independent  government  estab- 
lishment, are  hereby  desi^ated  as  members  of  an  Interdepart- 
mental Statistical  Committee  hereby  created,  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  uniformity  of  statistical  methods  and 
results^  preventing  duplications,  rendering  possible  closer  co- 
operation, and  keeping  the  statistical  work  of  the  government 
abreast  of  the  most  modem  methods : 

Mr.  John  Ball  Osborne,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Trades 

Relations,  Department  of  State ; 
Hon.  Lawrence  O.  Murray,  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 

Department  of  the  Treasury ; 
Major  John  T.  Thompson,  Assistant,  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment, Department  oi  War; 
Mr.  H.  C.  feauss.  Private  Secretary  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Department  of  Justice; 
Mr.  E.  T.  Bushnell,  Chief  Clerk  to  the  First  Assistant 

Postmaster  General,  Post  Office  Department ; 
Mr.  F.  S.  Curtis,  Chief  Clerk,  Department  of  the  Navy ; 
Mr.  Clarence  J.  Blanchard,  Statistician,  Reclamation  Ser- 
vice, Department  of  the  Interior ; 
Mr.  Victor  H.  Olmsted,  Statistician  and  Chief,  Bureau  of 

Statistics,  Department  of  Agriculture; 
Mr.  Oscar  P.  Austin,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor :  and 
Prof.  Henry  C.   Adams,  In  Charge  of  Statistics  and 

Accounts,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Hon.  Lawrence  O.  Murray,  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
Treasury  Department,  is  hereby  designated  to  act  as  Chairman 
of  this  Committee. 
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TJie  Government  Accountant. 

The  specific  duties  of  the  Committee  thus  created  shall  be 
as  follows: 

(a)  To  make  recommendations  with  a  view  to  eliminating 
unnecessary  duplication  of  work  and  conflicting  results. 

(6)  To  make  recommendations  with  a  view  of  utilizing  the 
statistical  material  in  one  branch  of  Government  work,  with 
reference  to  the  needs  or  aims  of  other  branches. 

{c)  To  make  recommendations  with  a  view  of  establishing 
uniform  definitions  of  statistical  terms. 

(d)  To  make  recommendations  with  a  view  of  introducing 
uniform  methods. 

{e)  To  make  recommendations  in  regard  to  schedules  and 
accompanying  instructions  relative  to  any  new  line  of  statistical 
inquiry :  to  study  the  needs  of  the  various  bureaus  and  Depart- 
ments rrom  time  to  time  and  above  all  to  test  the  results 
achieved,  and  to  investigate  whether  they  are  in  harmony  with 
each  other  and  modem  statistical  methods  and  practice. 

( /)  To  make  recommendations  regarding  the  preparation 
and  tne  place  of  publication  of  the  Statistic^  Abstract  of  the 
United  States. 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 

The  White  House, 

September  10^  1908. 

In  compliance  with  the  forgoing  executive  order,  the 
committee  met  and  organized  and  formulated  the  following 
circular  letter,  a  copy  of  which  was  mailed  to  all  Government 
Agencies  of  record : 

1.  What  statistical  work  is  done  by  any  bureau,  division, 
or  agencies  of  your  Department? 

Note. — In  answering  the  aboTe  question,  please  classify,  so  as  to  show  sepa- 
rately, the  statistical  compilations  that  are  published  and  those  that  are  not 
published,  and  in  such  manner  as  to  indicate  which  are  regarded  primarily  as  a 
means  of  disseminating  statistical  and  scientific  Information  and  which  are  kept 
for  guidance  in  legislative  recommendations  or  for  assistance  in  departmental 
administration,  what  the  committee  desires  is  a  careful  and  discriminating 
statement  of  the  worlc  for  which  your  Department  is  responsible. 

2.  Do  you  consider  that  any  of  the  statistical  work  now 
done  in  your  bureau  should  be  eliminated?  If  so,  describe  the 
character  of  the  same,  and  submit  reasons  for  such  belief. 

3.  How  frequently  are  statistics  intended  for  public  infor- 
mation published? 

4.  How  frequently  are  statistics  not  intended  for  publica- 
tion compiled? 

5.  From  what  sources  are  these  statistics  derived? 

6.  How  are  they  collected? 

7.  What  are  your  methods  of  tabulation  ? 

8.  What  means  are  used  for  testing  the  accuracy  of  infor- 
mation received  for  purposes  of  tabulation  ? 

9.  In  what  form  are  the  statistics  published?  Send 
samples. 
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10.  What  statistics  previously  published  by  any  other 
bureau  are  republished  by  your  bureau,  and  from  what  other 
bureau  or  bureaus  do  thejr  emanate? 

11.  Why  are  the  statistics  referred  to  in  the  last  question 
republished  by  your  bureau  ? 

12.  Are  any  of  the  original  statistics  published  by  your 
bureau  republished  by  any  other  bureau?  Ii  so,  what  are  they, 
and  by  what  other  bureaus  are  they  republished  ? 

13.  Is  any  of  the  ground  covered  by  original  statistical 
investigations  and  publications  by  your  bureau  also  covered  by 
original  work  in  any  other  bureau?  If  so,  by  what  other 
bureau,  and  what  is  the  scope  and  character  of  the  statistics  in 
which  work  is  being  duplicated? 

14.  Is  any  effort  made  to  eliminate  unnecessary  duplication 
of  original  statistical  work  referred  to  in  the  precedmg  ques- 
tion ?    If  so,  wliat  effort  ? 

15.  Is  any  effort  made  to  avoid  conflicting  results  in  the 
work  referred  to  in  question  13 ?    If  so,  what  effort? 

16.  What  are  the  needs  of  your  office  in  regard  to  new  lines 
of  statistical  inauiry  not  now  undertaken  by  any  branch  of 
the  Government  I 

17.  Have  you  any  recommendations  to  submit  ^^regardin^ 
the  preparation  and  the  place  of  publication  of  the  Statistical 
Abstract  of  the  United  States?" 

Note. — It  is  the  sentiment  of  this  committee  that  the  Statistical  Abstract 
referred  to  in  the  Executive  Order  should  be  made  the  authorltatiye  depositary 
of  the  significant  results  of  all  important  statistical  compilations  carried  on  by 
the  several  departments  of  the  Government,  and  any  suggestions  relative  to  a 
plan  for  the  satisfactory  compilation,  publication,  and  dissemination  of  such  an 
abstract  will  be  thankfully  received  and  carefully  considered. 

Send  responses  to— 

Lawrence  O.  Murray, 

Chairman^  Interdepartmental  Statistical  Conmhittee^ 
Treasury  Departments  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee,  through  a  subcommittee  appointed  for  this 
purpose,  grouped  and  classified  the  answers  received  and 
prepared: 

Part  I.  A  table,  showing  in  graphical  manner,  the  gen- 
eral subjects,  numbered  chronologically,  upon  which  statistics 
are  being  gathered  by  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
with  reference  to  the  specific  department  or  bureau  issuing 
publications  on  each  given  subject. 

Part  II.  An  appendix  to  this  table  which  gives  the  sub- 
jects alphabetically  arranged  and  explains  the  differences 
between  publications  by  different  bureaus  seemingly  identical 
in  scope  and  general  purpose  but  actually  of  widely  differing 
character. 

Part  III.  A  summary  of  replies  to  the  questions  con- 
tained in  the  committee's  circular  letter. 
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Part  IV.  Individual  suggestions  from  parties  outside  of 
the  Oovemment  service. 

PART  I. 

The  accompanying  table  classifies  statistical  work  under 
98  heads,  and  indicates  the  statistics  collected  and  publii^ed 
by  each  of  the  65  Government  bureaus  which  replied  aflbtna- 
tively  to  the  questions  of  the  Committee.  The  Bureau  of 
Corporations  is  also  entered  in  the  table,  although  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  that  bureau  reported  that  by  agreement 
between  the  chairman  and  himself  no  replies  were  formulated. 
From  the  State  Department  no  replies  were  received,  and  43 
bureaus  in  the  other  departments  reported  that  they  do  not 

gither  statistics.  Of  these  43,  13  are  bureaus  of  the  Treasury 
epartment,  nine  of  the  Navy  Department,  six  each  of  the 
War  and  Commerce  and  Labor  Departments,  and  the  balance 
are  scattered.  All  these  bureaus  have  been  omitted  from  the 
table. 

A  fflance  at  the  table  will  reveal  the  bureaus  most  widely 
engaged  in  the  collection  of  statistics.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Census  heads  the  list  with  64  subjects.  Other  bureaus  that 
cover  nine  or  more  subjects  are  as  follows : 

Bureau  of  Labor,  18;  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  11;  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  10;  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  9. 
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PABT  n. 

This  appendix  explains  at  ^eater  len^  than  is  possible  in 
the  table  the  nature  of  the  statistics  pubbshed  by  each  bureau. 
A  glance  at  the  appendix  entries  shows  that  there  exists  little 
or  no  real  duplication  of  work,  nothwithstandin^  the  many 
duplicate  entries  in  the  table.  For  example,  the  table  exhibits 
the  fact  (see  No.  1  in  the  table)  that  three  bureaus  collect  sta- 
tistics of  area,  but  the  appendix  shows  that  these  bureaus  are 
collecting  statistics  along  wholly  different  and  non-conflictimr 
lines.  Where  the  situation  is  not  so  clear,  full  explanations  wiU 
be  found  in  the  summary  of  replies,  under  the  general  head 
of  ^^Duplication."  Under  this  head  both  seeming  and  real 
duplications  are  taken  up  and  discussed. 

Abnonnal  Classes  (15^. 

Bureau  of  the   Census:  benevolent  institutions;  feeble  minded; 
insane;  juvenile  delinquents  and  paupers  under  institutional 
care;  prisoners;  the  blind  and  the  deaf. 
Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization:  statistics  of  aliens  in 
penal  and  charitable  institutions. 
Accidents  (a6). 

Life  Saving  Service:  marine  casualties. 
Steamboat  Inspection  Service:  marine  casualties. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission:  railway  accidents. 
Accounts:  see  Municipal  Accounts. 

Age  (6). 

Bureau  of  the  Census:  population  classified  by  age;  proportion  of 
children. 
Animals:  see  Farm  Animals. 
Area  (i). 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs:  areas  of  Indian  reservations. 

General  Land  Office:  statistics  of  public  lands;  areas  of  forest 

and  military  reservations. 
Bureau  of  the  Census:  area  of  the  United  States,  by  states  and 
territories;  territorial  acquisitions. 
Banks  and  Bank  Sutements  (89). 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency:  periodical  statements  of  number  of 

national  banks;  assets  and  liabilities,  statements,  etc. 
Bureau  of  the  Census:  savings  banks  and  other  savings  institu- 
tions. 
Chemicals  and  Explosives  (59). 

Bureau  of  the  Census:  turpentine  and  rosin;  fertilizers;  chemicals* 
and  allied  products. 
Classification  of  Land  (a). 

General  Land  Office:  public  land  statistics. 

Forest  Service:  statistics  of  the  national  forests. 

Bureau  of  Soils:  statistics  of  given  sections,  classified  by  soil 

character. 
Bureau  of  Statistics:  Department  of  Agriculture;  crop  acreages. 
Bureau  of  the  Census:  farm  acreage. 
Clothing:  see  Textiles  and  Clothing. 

Coal(39)-  .    . 

Geological  Survey:  production  statistics. 
Colleges:  see  Schools  and  Colleges: 
Commerce:  see  Internal  Commerce. 
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Commercial  Fisheries  (34). 

Bureau  of  the  Census:  fisheries;  vessels  and  persons  in  commercial 

fisheries. 
Bureau  of  Fisheries:  commercial   fisheries  in  home  and  insular 
waters. 
Conditions  of  Labor  (61). 

Bureau  of  Labor:  hours  of  labor;  slums;  housing. 
Construction  (48). 

Bureau  of  the  Census:  building  trades. 
Consumption  Statistics  (34). 

Bureau   of   Statistics,   Department   of   Agriculture:   estimates   of 

consumption  of  various  agricultural  products. 
Bureau  of  the  Census:  consumption  of  cotton. 
Corporations  (25). 

Bureau  of  the  Census:  capitalization  of  incorporated  companies. 
Corporation  Finance  (86). 

Bureau  of  the  Census:  balance  sheets  of  express  companies. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission:  railway  balance  sheets. 
Costs:  see  Production  Costs. 
Credit  (88). 

Bureau  of  Labor:  Building  and  Loan  Associations. 
Crops  (30). 

Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Agn*iculture :  condition  and 
production   of  agn'icnltural   products;  cost  and  value  of  the 
principal  crops. 
Bureau  of  the  Census:  crops,  fruits;  cotton  production;  value  of 
farm  products. 
Dairy  Products  (3a). 

Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Agriculture:  production  and 
value  of  dairy  products. 
Debt:  see  Public  Debt. 

Density  of  Population:  see  Numbers  and  Density. 
Divorce:  see  Marriage  and  Divorce. 
Domicile  (8). 

Bureau   of  the   Census:   population  by  states,   cities  and   minor 
divisions;  dwellings  and  families. 
Employers'  Associations:  see  Trade  Unions  and  Employers'  Associa- 
tions. 
Engineering  (ao). 

Bureau  of  Ordnance,  War  Department:  artillery  and  mobilization 

statistics. 
Reclamation  Service:  data  regarding  irrigation  engineering. 
Engraving:  see  Printing  and  Engraving. 
Executive  Establishment  (pi). 

Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs:  Philippine  commerce  statistics. 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs :  data  of  transactions  with  the  Indian  tribes; 

awards  of  contracts. 
Division  of  Appointments,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor: 
Statistics  of  the  personnel  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor. 
Bureau  of  the  Census:  Cuban  and  Philippine  Censuses;  statistics 

of  the  executive  civil  service. 
Civil  Service  Commission:  statistics  of  changes  in  the  civil  service; 
classification  of  service. 
Explonves:  see  Chemicals  and  Explosives. 
Exports  (83). 

Internal  Revenue  Bureau:  exports  of  liquors,  tobacco,  cards  and 

oleomargarine. 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Agriculture:  exports  of  agri- 
cultural products. 
Bureau  of  the  Census:  exports  of  cotton. 
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Exporto  (83).— Continued. 

Bureau    of   Manufactures:    export    tables   attached    to    Consular 

reports. 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor:  exports 
of  all  kinds — gold,  silver  and  merchandise. 
Express  and  Messenger  Service  (76). 

Bureau  of  the  Census:  express  business. 

Interstate    Commerce    Commission:    annual    reports   on    express 
companies. 
Factories  and  Capitalization  (4a). 

Bureau  of  the  Census:  capital  invested  in  industries. 
Farm  Animals  (33). 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry:  inspection  statistics  of  animals  im- 
ported and  expor^d,  and  of  diseased  animals. 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Agriculture:  production  and 

value  of  farm  animals. 
Bureau  of  the  Census:  live  stock,  poultry  and  eggs. 
Fermented  Liauors  and  Distilled  Spirits  (56). 

Internal   Revenue   Bureau:   statistics   of  spirits,   wines,   and   fer- 
mented liquors  on  which  taxes  were  collected. 
Bureau  of  the  Census:  alcoholic  liquors  and  beverages. 
Finance:  see  Corporation  Finance. 
Fisheries:  see  Commercial  Fisheries. 

Foodstuffs  (55)* 

Internal  Revenue  Bureau:  production  of  taxed  foodstuffs,  such  as 
oleomargarine. 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry:  meat  inspection  statistics. 

Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Agriculture:  meat  and  dairy 
products. 

Bureau  of  the  Census:  animal  and  dairy  products;  canned  and  pre- 
served foods;  slaughtering  and  meat  packing;  manufactured 
ice;  oleomargarine;  salt  and  starch;  other  food  products. 
Forest  Products  (31). 

Forest  Service:  production  and  consumption  of  forest  products. 

Bureau  of  the   Census:   production   and   consumption  of  forest 
products. 

Bureau  of  Labor:  white  pine  lumber  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada.    A 
special  report  prepared  in  1897. 
Game  (35). 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survey:  game  and  g^me  shipments;  license 
statistics. 
Glass  and  Pottery  (50). 

Bureau  of  the  Census:  glass;  clay  products;  other  manufactures. 
Gold  and  Silver  (38). 

Bureau  of  the  Mint:  production  and  assay  statistics. 

Geological  Survey:  production  figures. 

Government  Expenditures  (96). 

Division  of  Bookkeeping  and  Warrants:  periodical  statements  of 

disbursements  covered  by  warrants. 
Treasurer  of  the  U.  S.:  cash  expenditures. 
Bureau  of  the  Census:  governmental  expenditures. 
Bureau  of  Statistics:  expenditures  and  their  objects;  expenditures 

per  capita. 
Government  Receipts  (95). 

Division  of  Bookkeeping  and  Warrants:  periodical  statements  of 

receipts  covered  by  warrants. 
Internal  Revenue  Bureau:  receipts  from  internal  revenue;  costs 

of  collection. 
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Government  Receipts  (95).— G>ntinued. 
Treasurer  of  the  U.  S.:  cash  receipts. 

Division  of  Finance,  Post  Office  Department:  postal  receipts. 
General  Land  O/iice:  receipts  from  land  sales. 
Patent  Office:  receipts  from  patent  fees;  surplus. 
Bureau  of  the  Census:  governmental  revenues. 
Bureau  of  Statistics:  receipts  and  their  sources;  receipts  per  capita. 

Hardware  and  Tools  (46). 

Bureau  of  the  Census:  needles  and  pins;  other  hardware. 

Highwajrs:  see  Roads  and  Highways.  ' 

Illiteracy  (18). 

Bureau  of  the  Census:  statistics  of  illiteracy. 

Imndsration  and  Naturalixation  (10).  . 

Emreau    of    Immigrration    and    Naturalization:    immigration    and 

emigration  statistics. 
Division   of   Naturalization:   declarations  of  intention;  petitions 

and  denials;  certificates  issued. 
Bureau  of  the  Census:  citizenship  statistics. 
Imports  (84). 

Internal  Revenue  Bureau:  tobacco  and  tobacco  products;  domestic 

distilled  spirits. 
Bureau    of   Statistics,    Department    of   Agriculture:   agricultural 

products. 
Bureau   of   Manufactures:   import   tables   attached   to    Consular 

reports. 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor:  im- 
ports of  all  kinds, — gold,  silver,  merchandise. 
Income  (aa). 

Bureau  of  the  Census:  gross  income  of  all  vessels;  income  from 

express  business. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission:  railway  income. 

Industrial  and  Private  Railwajrs  (74). 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission:  mileage,  operations,  finances. 
Industries:  see  Local  and  Municipal  Industries. 
Insurance  (90).  ' 

Bureau  of  Labor:  insurance  of  railway  employes;  cost  of  indus- 
trial insurance. 
Internal  Commerce  (83). 

Chief  of  Engineers,  War  Department:  freight  passing  through  the 

more  important  locks  in  charge  of  the  Engineer  Corps. 
Bureau  of  Statistics:  figures  of  internal  commerce. 
Invention  and  Patents  (ay). 

Patent  Office:  patent  statistics.  ' 

Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Products  (^). 

Bureau  of  the  Census:  tm  and  terne  plate;  manufactures,  all 
classes. 

Judicial  Establishment  (93). 

Attorney  General:  cases  in  U.  S.  Courts;  U.  S.  prisoners. 
Labor:  see  Conditions  of  Labor. 

Land  Traffic  and  Rates  (7^). 

Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Agriculture:  freight  rates  on 
agricultural  products. 

Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor:  aver- 
age freight  rates  on  grain  and  provisions. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission:  passenger  and  freight  traffic; 
commodities  carried. 
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Land:  see  Classification  of  Land. 

Leather  (51). 

Bureau  of  the  Census:  boots  and  shoes;  gloves;  leather  in  all 
forms. 

Legislative  Establishment  (9s). 

Bureau  of  the  Census:  apportionment  of  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  •  ^ 

Lighthouse  and  Life  Saving  (69). 

Life  Saving  Service:  life  saving  data. 
Lighthouse  Board:  lighthouse  statistics. 

Liquors:  see  Fermented  Liquors  and  Distilled  Spirits. 
Local  and  Municipal  Industries  (a8). 

Bureau  of  the  Census:  central  electric  light  and  power  stations. 

Bureau  of  Labor:  water,  gas,  and  electric  light  plants  (annual 
report  for  1899). 

Local  and  Municipal  Population  (16). 

Bureau  of  the  Census:  general  statistics  of  cities. 
Bureau   of   Labor:   statistics   of   cities.    Discontinued   since    the 
establishment  of  the  permanent  Census  Office. 

Local  Railwajrs  (75). 

Bureau  of  the  Census:  street  and  electric  railways;  ferry  boats. 
Lockouts:  see  Strikes,  Lockouts,  etc. 

Lumber  (49)4 

Forest  Service:  uses  and  price®  of  lumber. 

Bureau  of  the  Census:  lumber  and  timber  products;  the  lumber 
industry. 

Machinery  (45). 

Bureau   of  the   Census:   agricultural   implements;   electrical   and 
metal  working  machinery;  other  manufactures. 

Marriage  and  Divorce  (la). 

Bureau  of  the  Census:  marriage  and  divorce;  population  classified 

by  conjugal  condition. 
Bureau  of  Labor:  marriage  and  divorce — a  special  report  published 

in  1889. 

Messenger  Service:  see  Express  and  Messenger  Service. 

Metals  (37). 

Geological  Survey:  production  data. 

Bureau  of  the  Census:  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  smelting  and  refining. 

Military  and  Naval  Statistics  (94). 

Judge  Advocate  General,  War  Department:  statistics  of  trials  by 

court  martial. 
Quartermaster  General:  transport  and  supply  statistics;  National 

Cemeteries. 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Army:  statistics  of  hospitals,  sanitation, 

and  health  in  the  Army. 
Bureau   of   Construction   and    Repair,   Navy   Department:    ships 

built  and  building  for  the  navy;  naval  repairs. 
Bureau   of   Medicine    and    Surgery,    Navy   Department:    disease, 

injury,  and  death  in  the  navy  and  marine  corps. 
Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Department:  supplies; 

sales,  general  naval  accounts. 
Bureau  of  Pensions:  pension  statistics. 
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Mineral  Oils  (40). 

Geological  Survey:  production  statistics. 
Mineral  Resonrces  (36). 

Geological  Survey:  mineral  resources  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census:  mines  and  quarries. 

Miacellaneoas  (41). 

Geological  Survey:  production  statistics. 

Miscellaneous  (60). 

Bureau  of  the  Census:  bicycles,  c^irriages,  automobiles,  railway 
cars,  and  locomotives;  watches  and  watch  cases;  musical 
instruments;  typewriters  and  sewing  machines;  pens  and  pen- 
cils; electrical  apparatus;  other  manufactures. 

Money  (85). 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency:  national  bank  notes. 

Division  of  Loans  and  Currency:  gross  and  per  capita  circulation 

statements,    monthly;    coin    and    paper    money    statements 

quadrennially. 
Bureau  of  the  Mint:  gold  and  silver  coin. 
Register  of  the  Treasury:  currency  redeemed. 
Treasurer  of  the  U.  S.:  kinds  and  denominations  of  money  in 

circulation;  redemption  and  exchange  of  moneys. 


Morbidity  (13) 
Public  H( 


ealth  and  Marine  Hospital  Service:  morbidity  statistics 
of  cities,  states,  countries,  home  and  foreign. 

Surgeon  General  of  the  Army:  Army  morbidity  statistics. 

Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Navy  Department:  Navy  mor- 
bidity statistics. 

Mortality  (14). 

Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service:  mortality  statistics  of 
cities,  states,  countries,  home  and  foreign. 

Surgeon  General  of  the  Army:  mortality  statistics  of  American 
and  foreign  armies. 

Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Navy  Department:  Navy  mor- 
tality statistics. 

Bureau  of  the  Census:  causes  of  death;  mortality  of  cities,  and 
registration  areas. 

Municipal  Accounts  (98). 

Bureau  of  the  Census:  financial  statistics  of  cities. 
Bureau  of  Labor:  statistics  of  cities.    Discontinued  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  permanent  Census  Office. 

National  Wealth  (ai). 

Forest  Service:  forest  statistics. 

Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Agriculture:  farm  value  of 

agricultural  products. 
Bureau  of  the  Census:  national  wealth;  value  of  farm  products; 

value  of  vessels;  valuation  of  railway  property. 

Nationality:  see  Race  and  Nationality. 
Naturalization:  see  Immigration  and  Naturalization. 
Naval  Statistics:  see  Military  and  Naval  Statistics. 

Numbers  and  Density  of  Population  (4). 

Division  of  Loans  and  Currency:  uses  estimates  of  population 

made  by  the  Actuary  of  the  Treasury. 
Bureau   of  the   Census:   population  by  civil  divisbns;   density; 

growth;  center  of  population. 
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Occupation  (7). 

Bureau   of  the   Census:   child   and   woman   labor;   hand   trades; 

occupations,  all  classes;  population  classified  by  occupation. 
Bureau  of  Labor:  working  women  in  large  cities;  railroad  and 

street  railway  labor;  convict  labor. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission:  statistics  of  railway  employes. 
Oils:  see  Mineral  Oils. 
Paper:  see  Wood  Pulp  and  Paper. 
Patents:  see  Inventions  and  Patents. 

Population:  see  Local  and  Municipal  Population 
see  Numbers  and  Density. 

Postal  Service  (77). 

Postmaster  General:  general  statistics  of  the  postal  service. 
Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General:  mileage  and  cost  of  mail 

transportation    service;    data    of    mail    sacks,    pouches,    and 

exchanges. 
Chief  Inspector:  statistics  of  irregularities,  robberies,  collections  of 

funds  due,  etc. 
Division  of  Classification:  data  of  second-class  matter  admitted 

to  the  mails. 
Division  of  Finance:  postal  revenues  and  expenditures,  losses  and 

balances. 
Division  of  Money  Orders:  statistics  of  the  money  order  business. 
Division  of  Redemption:  redemption  statistics  as  published  in  the 

annual  report. 
Division  of  Registered  Mails:  statistics  of  pieces  regristered,  fees 

paid,  and  indemnity  collected. 
Division   of   Stamps:   statistics   of  stamps,   cards  and   envelopes 

issued. 
Pottery:  see  Glass  and  Pottery. 

Prices  (81). 

Bureau  of  the  Mint:  prices  of  gold  and  silver. 

Forest  Service:  prices  of  timber. 

Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Agriculture:  wholesale  prices 

of  farm  and  dairy  products;  average  farm  prices  of  crops  and 

farm  animals. 
Bureau  of  Labor:  wholesale  prices  of  commodities;  retail  prices 

of  food.    The  latter  have  been  discontinued. 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor:  prices 

of  articles  in  daily  use;  imports  and  exports;  wholesale  prices 

of  raw  and  manufactured  articles. 

Printing  and  Engraving  (54). 

Bureau  of  the  Census:  printing  and  publishing;  other  manufac- 
tures. 

Production  Costs  (43). 

Bureau  of  the  Census  utilization  of  wastes  and  by-products;  cost 

of  materials  used  in  industry. 
Bureau  of  Labor:  production  costs — iron,  steel,  coal,  textiles,  glass 

— compiled  in  1890  and  1891. 

Products:  see  Dairy  Products, 
see  Forest   Products 
see  Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Products, 
see  Tobacco  Products. 

Property  (aa). 

Bureau  of  the   Census:   farm  tenure;   proprietorship   of  homes; 
ownership  of  vessels. 
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Public  Debt  (97). 

Division  of  Bookkeeping  and  Warrants:  periodical  statements  of 

the  public  debt 
Division  of  Loans  and  Currency:  bonds  lost,  stolen,  or  destroyed; 

quadrennial  bond  statement. 
Register  of  the  Treasury:  bond  transfers,  exchanges,  and  interest 
Treasurer  of  the  U.  S. :  amount  of  the  public  debt,  and  transaction! 

in  it. 
Bureau  of  the  Census:  public  indebtedness. 
Bureau  of  Labor:  an  early  bulletin  on  public  debt  in  the  United 

States. 

Race  and  Nationality  (9). 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs:  population  of  Indian  Tribes. 

Bureau  of  the  Census:  aliens  in  the  U.  S.;  negroes  in  the  United 

States;  population  classified  by  race,  nativity,  and  nativity  of 

parents. 
Bureau  of  Labor:  special  monographs  on  the  Italians  and  other 

nationalities. 

Railways  (71). 

Interstate    Commerce    Commission:    statistics    of    systems    and 
groups.  ' 

Railways:  see  Industrial  and  Private  Railways, 
see  Local  Railways. 

Railway  Finance  (73). 

Interstate   Commerce   Commission:   railway  financial  operations 
and  balance  sheets. 

Rates:  see  Land  Traffic  and  Rates, 
see  Water  Traffic  and  Rates. 

Refining  (58). 

Bureau  of  the  Census:  petroleum  refining. 

Resources:  see  Mineral  Resources. 

Roads  and  Highways  (70). 

Department  of  Agriculture:  public  roads  in  the  U.  S. — mileage  and 
cost. 

School  and  College  (17). 

Bureau  of  Education:  school  and  college  statistics. 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations:  statistics  of  land-grant  colleges. 

Bureau  of  the  Census:  school  population  of  the  United  States. 

Scientific  Statistics  (19). 

Bureau  of  Ordnance,  War  Department:  tests  of  metals  and  other 

materials. 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations:  experiment  station  work. 
Farmers'  Institute  Specialist:  statistics  of  agricultural  prog^ress 

work. 
Bureau  of  Soils :  soil  statistics  of  given  areas. 

Sex  (5). 

Bureau  of  the  Census:  population  classified  by  sex;  proportion  of 
the  sexes. 

Shipbuilding  (47). 

Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair,  Navy  Department:  ships  built 

and  building  for  the  navy. 
Bureau  of  the  Census:  shipbuilding — amount  of  construction  and 

its  cost. 
Bureau  of  Navigation:  general  shipbuilding  statistics. 
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Shipping  (67). 

Bureau  of  the  Census:  railway  shipping;  government  vessels;  num- 
ber, tonnage,  and  value  of  all  vessels  and  canal  boats. 

Bureau  of  Navigation:  statistics  of  the  merchant  marine. 

Steamboat  Inspection  Service:  statistics  of  inspected  vessels- 
Silver:  see  Gold  and  Silver. 
Steel:  see  Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Products. 

Strikes,  Lockonts,  etc.  (65). 

Bureau  of  Labor:  strikes  and  lockouts. 

Telegraph  (78). 

Bureau  of  the  Census:  telegraphs. 

Telephones  (79). 

Bureau  of  the  Census:  telephones. 

Textile  and  Clothing  (5a). 

Bureau  of  the  Census:  cotton  ginning;  dyeing  and  finishing  tex- 
tiles; textiles;  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  products;  silk;  cotton 
manufactures;  wool  manufactures;  clothing. 

Tin:  see  Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Products. 

Tobacco  Products  (57). 

Internal  Revenue  Bureau:  statistics  of  tobacco  products  on  which 

taxes  were  collected. 
Bureau  of  the  Census:  manufactured  forms  of  tobacco. 

Tools:  see  Hardware  and  Tools. 

Trade  Unions  and  Employers'  Associations  (64). 

Bureau  of  Labor:  benefit  features  of  trade  unions;  the  union 
movement  among  coal-mine  workers;  the  trade  union  label. 

Trade  Units  (80). 

Bureau  of  Statistics:  clearing  house  transactions. 
Tra£Bc:  see  Land  Traffic  and  Rates, 
see  Water  Traffic  and  Rates. 

Uttemplojrment  (63). 

Bureau  of  the  Census:  unemployed  months  of  persons  in  gainful 

occupations. 
Bureau  of  Labor:  industrial  depressions;  free  public  employment 

offices. 

Unions:  see  Trade  Unions. 

Wages  (6a). 

Bureau  of  the  Census:  earnings  of  employes  in  manufacturing  and 

mechanical  industries. 
Bureau  of  Labor:  wages  in  manufactures;  wages  of  women  and 

children;  wages  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission:  wages  of  railway  employes. 

Water  Supply  (3). 

Geological  Survey:  statistics  of  water  supply  of  given  regions. 
Reclamation  Service:  statistics  of  irrigation — cost,  acreage,  etc. 
Bureau  of  the  Census:  farms  and  acreage  irrigated;  cost  of  sys- 
tems, sources  of  supply. 
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Water  Traffic  and  Rates  (68). 

Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Agriculture:  ocean  rates  on 
agricultural  products. 

Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor:  vessels 
entered  and  cleared  in  commerce  with  foreign  and  non-con- 
tiguous territory;  freight  rates  on  grain  and  provisions  to 
foreign  ports. 

Bureau  of  the  Census:  traffic  on  all  vessels,  both  passenger  and 
freight.  Included  in  the  report  of  1906  on  water  transporta- 
tion. 

Waterways  (66). 

Bureau  of  the  Census:  mileage  and  cost  of  canals  and  canalized 
rivers. 

Wealth:  see  National  Wealth. 

Weather  Sutistics  (ag). 

Weather  Bureau:  weather  data. 
Wood  Pulp  and  Paper  (53). 

Bureau  of  the  Census:  paper  and  pulp;  other  manufactures. 
Bureau  of  Labor:  production  of  paper  and  pulp.    Jan.  i  to  June 
30,  1898 — a  special  bulletin. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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By  Richard  M.  Chapman,  C.  P.  A. 

(Continued.) 

SYNOPSIS    OF    PRECEDING    NUMBERS. 

The  Development  of  Monicipal  Accounting: — Changes  in  Method  and  Pro- 
cedure Contemplated.  Merita  of  former  expedients.  Scope  of  thesis.  GoTem- 
ing  distinctions.  Form  of  presentation  and  illustration  of  subject  adopted. 
Appropriation  funds  and  provision  therefor.  Assessment  funds.  Taxes  and 
assessments  differentiated.  Interest  on  and  redemption  of  assessment  bonds. 
Water  revenue  and  maintenance.    Receiving  and  collecting  offlcers.    Bond  fundii. 

§E>eclal  funds.     Accounts  current     Primary  classification  of  receipts.     Liqnida- 
OD  of  imposts.     Application  of  miscellaneous  revenues. 


ENTRY   6. 


IS.  Sundries :     To  Special  Funds $16,454.60 

6.  Receiver  of  Taxes 7,070.28 

6.  Receiver  of  Assessments 1,390.19 

7.  Receiver  of  Water  Rates 1,737.73 

8.  Collector  of  Arrears  of  Taxes 6,845.99 

9.  Collector  of  Arrears  of  Water  Rates 410.41 

The  distinctive  titles  of  the  several  special  funds  operated  in  the  Specif^l 
Funds  Ledger  and  the  amount  of  each  here  follow  and  comprehend 
the  following  accounts,  vis : 

Refunding  Taxes  Paid  in  Error. 
Refunding  Assessments  Paid  in  Error. 
Refunding  Water  Rates  Paid  in  Error. 

to  which  the  component  credits  are  posted  and  against  which  the 
warrants  drawn  for  refunds  are  charged. 

(Aggregate  of  periodical  entries.) 

For  over  and  double  payments  of  imposts,  collected  and 
deposited  by  the  receivers  and  collectors  thereof,  which,  bdng 
disclosed  by  liquidation  of  corresponding  items  in  the  several 
rolls,  are  accordingly  reported  for  refund  to  the  parties  by 
whom  paid. 


In  all  large  cities  these  items,  although  infrequent  in  com- 
parison with  the  number  of  items  clearing,  are,  nevertheless, 
when  separately  regarded,  both  numerous  and  constantly  recur- 
ring, and  require  to  be  currently  and  expeditiously  iclentified 
and  treated  with.  They  accordingly  form  a  component  ele- 
ment in  the  interim  returns  and  monthly  accoimts  current 
rendered  by  the  receivers  and  collectors,  as  described  in 
the  preceding  entry  (5),  and  inasmuch  as  they  correct  the  ex- 
cessive credit  of  receipts  and  sometimes  operate  to  reopen  liens 
on  the  rolls  (with  owners'  consent)  where  payment  has  been 
made  twice,  because  misapplied  in  the  first  instance,  they  are 
charged  back  to  the  receivers  and  collectors  to  restore  the  bal- 
ances of  their  accounts  to  the  sums  of  the  actual  open  items, 
and  placed  to  the  credit  of  funds  from  which  they  may  be  paia 
back  in  due  course. 
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ENTRY   7. 

17.  MlMelUneout  City  Berennet :    To  Sondries 18,120,066.87 

8.  ApproprUUon  Pnnds — lOOT  and  Prior  Yean....  14,022.60 

(a  separate  account  for  each  year) 

4.     Appropriation    Fonda,    1008 26,781.06 

10.  Bond  Panda   16.003.27 

11.  Aasesament  Pnnda 80,012.24 

12.  Tmat  Funda 00,400.68 

18.  Special  Fonda 870,160.26 

Folloioinff  each  of  the  above  oontrolHng  aooount 
Htlee  are  the  several  epeoifto  title*  of,  and  the 
ameunte  charged  and  credited  to,  the  related  eub- 
9id4ary  revenne  and  fund  accounte  controlled 
thereby,  which  are  poeted  to  the  reepective  reve- 
nue ledgere  and  fund  ledgere,  e.  g.,  the  chat  gee  to 
epeei/ic  revenue  aooounte  are  poeted  to  the  mieoel- 
laneoue  citg  revenue  ledger,  the  credits  to  epedfie 
appropriation  funde  of  each  year  are  poeted  to  the 
appropriation  ledger  of  §aid  year,  and  tfie  credite 
to  epecific  bond,  aeeeeement,  tru9t  and  epecial 
funds  are  posted,  respectively,  to  the  correspond- 
tng  bond,assessment,  trust  and  special  fund  ledgers. 

2.     General  Fund  (general  ledger  accoont) 2,071,68608 

(Aggregate  of  periodical  entries.) 

For  application  of  all  miscellaneous  city  revenue  by  trans- 
fer thereoi  from  the  classified  specific  revenue' accounts  to  the 
classified  specific  fund  accounts,  or  to  the  general  fund;  and 
also  for  making  the  corresponding  aggregate  charges  and 
credits  to  the  accounts  in  the  general  T^ger  controlling  the 
several  ledgers  wherein  the  subsidiary  accounts,  affected  are 
conducted,  consequent  upon  said  application  and  transfer. 

The  credits  of  miscellaneous  items  to  appropriation  funds 
ccmsoBtBj  in  the  main,  of  refunds  of  expenditures  on  payrolls 
coming  through  the  city  paymaster.  The  necessity  of  prepar- 
ing payrolls  before  the  end  of  the  week  or  month  covered  by 
them,  and  of  drawing  warrants  in  favor  of  the  paymaster  for 
the  aggregate  amounts  against  which  he  may  issue  the  individ- 
ual checks  promptly  on  pay  day,  frequently  results  in  overcal- 
wlating  the  sums  required  and  leaves  money  in  his  hands  in 
excess  of  what  he  has  to  pay,  which  money  is  accordingly 
returned  to  the  city  treasury  and  credited  to  the  funds  that 
have  been  overcharged.  Overpayments  on  account  of  materials 
and  supplies,  reimbursements  of  departmental  expenditures 
for  services  rendered  to  private  interests,  and  sales  or  materials 
produced  or  not  consumed  in  departmental  operations  but 
which  have  originally  occasioned  charges  to  appropriation 
accounts  and  require  correcting  or  qualifying  credits  thereto, 
aro  also  among  the  contributing  causes  of  the  application  of 
miscellaneous  receipts  by  credit  to  the  funds,  the  previous  ex- 
penditures from  which  gave  rise  to  said  receipts.  These  same 
conditions  also  apply  to  bond  funds,  trust  funds,  and  special 
funds,  and  account  in  part  for  similar  credits  thereto. 

l^a  Bond  Funda — ^The  premlom  on  bond  sales,  when  not  applied  to  the  sinking 
fand. 

To  ABaeasment  Fnnds — ^The  interest  on  assessments  accruing,  with  the  succeed- 
ing Installments  thereof. 
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To  Trust  Funds — ^The  sums  recelyed  in  trust  or  revenues  fpeclileslly  pledged 

thereto. 
To  Special  Funds — ^The  moneys  received   for  permits  or  services  rendered  or 

penalties  imposed,  by  which  the  several  purposes  of  the  funds  are  financed. 
To  the  General  Fund — All  other  receipts  not  otherwise  applicable. 

The  governing  characteristics  and  underlying  motives  of  the  several  classes 
of  funds  Just  named  are  broadly  reflected  in  the  following  list  of  a  few  of  the  more 
significant  titles  under  each  general  head,  vis: 

BoHD  Funds— (a)  Permanent  Loan:  "School  Building  Fund;"  "Fire  De* 
partment  Fund  for  Sites,  Buildings  and  Telegraph  Service ;"  ^*Court-bouse  Fund ;" 
"New  Municipal  Building  Fund  r'  "Bridge  and  Approaches  over  X.  River,  from 
Y  to  Z ;"  "New  M.  ft  N.  Bridge  Fund  r  "Abolishing  Grade  Crossings  of  High- 
ways;" "Water  Works — Extension  of  Storage  Reservoir;"  "Additional  Public 
Parks  Fund,"  etc. 

(5)  Assessment   Bonds:     "Road    or   Public    Drive    from    to 

;"  "Local  Improvement  Fund;"  "Fund  for  Streets  and  Park  Open- 

idgs ;"  "Opening  and  Grading  Fund ;"  "First  Avenue  Relief  Sewer  Fund ;"  etc 

<o)  Special  Revenue  Bonds:  "Revenue  Bond  Fund  for  Book  Typewriting 
Machines  v*  "Revenue  Bond  Fund  for  Computation  of  Arrears  of  Taxes ;"  "Reva- 
nue  Bond  Fund  for  Purchase  of  Horses  for  Additions  to  the  Mounted  Squad, 
Police  Department ;"  "Revenue  Bond  Fund  for  Repairing  Damage  done  to  Streets 
and  Roads ;"  "Revenue  Bond  Fund  for  Deficiencies  in  1907  Appropriation,  Board 
of  Health ;"  etc. 

Assessment  Funds — "Assessment  Fund  Road  or  Public  Drive;"  "Local  Im- 
provement Assessment  Fund;"  "Street  and  Park  Opening  Assessment  Fund;" 
''Opening  and  Grading  Assessment  Fund;"  "Sewer  Assessment  Fund;"  etc 

Trust  Funds — "Police  Pension  Fund;"  "Fire  Department  Relief  Fund;" 
"School  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund;"  "Intestate  Estates;"  "Security  Deposits;" 
"Unclaimed  Salaries  and  Wages ;"  "Unclaimed  Warrants ;"  etc 

Special  Funds — "Water  Fund;"  "Bridge  Maintenance  Fund;"  "Unsafe 
Building  Fund;"  "Excise  Taxes;"  "Refunding  Taxes  Paid  in  Error;"  "Charges 
on  Arrears  of  Assessments;"  "Charges  Advertising  Sales;"  "Tax  Sales  Money 
Refunded ;"  "Restoring  and  Repaving ;"  "Sewer  Inspection  and  Repairs ;"  "Water 
Tapping  Fund ;"  "Zoological  Garden  Fund ;"  "Special  High  School  Fund ;"  "Street 
Incumbrances  Fund ;"  "Accrued  Interest  on  Bonds  Sold  ',  "Gratuitous  Vaccination 
Fund,"  etc 

All  such  receipts  as  are  not  applicable  to  the  general  fund 
for  the  reduction  of  taxation  but  which,  on  the  contrary,  are 
applicable  to  other  funds,  either  as  reimbursements  or  income 
pledged,  are  collated  from  the  cash  returns  in  an  analytical  reg- 
ister, and  are  periodically  both  charged  and  credited  to  the 
revenue  accounts  by  which  they  are  classified  through  the 
simultaneous  operations  of  entries  5  and  7,  the  initial  deposits 
being  to  the  city  treasurer  and  the  ultimate  credits  being  to  the 
funcb,  while  the  contra  credits  and  debits  to  the  intervening 
revenue  accounts  offset  and  clear.  The  accounts  of  revenues 
applicable  to  the  general  fund  are  transferred  thereto  and  bal- 
ance monthly,  while  the  cumulative  or  progressive  footings  or 
additions  of  the  revenue  accounts  are  carried  along  consecu- 
tively to  the  end  of  the  year  so  that  the  annual  volume  of  each 
class  of  revenue  will  be  developed  for  use  in  the  preparation  of 
statistical  statements  and  reports. 


BNTBY    8. 


3.    Appropriation  Funds  1007  and  Previous  Years $482,910.69 

14.    To  "A^*  Warrants,  1907  and  Previous  Years 482,910.69 

(A  separate  fund  and  warrant  account  for  each  year.) 

The  tpedfie  Uile9  of  the  eeveral  component  funde  and  the  amount  charged  to  each 
here  toUow,  and  are  posted  to  the  appropriation  ledgers  of  the  eeveral  years 
to  which  they  respectively  apply, 
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ENTRY   9. 

4.    Appropriation  Fimd,  1908 |9.994»278.82 

15.     To  "A"  WarranU,  1908 9,994,278.82 

Th4  Bpeeifio  Utle$  of  the  $everal  oomponent  fundi  and  the  amount  charged  to 
each  here  follow,  and  are  poeted  to  the  appropriation  ledger  of  1908. 

For  "A'*  Warrants  registered  for  expenditures  In  1908,  against  tlie  seyeral 
appropriation  accounts  chargeable  tberewith,  as  per  Touchers  transmitted  by  the 
sereral  city  departments,  after  audit  and  approval  thereof. 

(Aggregate  of  succeeding  monthly  entries.) 


Warrants  drawn  against  appropriation  accounts  are 
known  as  "A"  Warrants-  The  various  payrolls,  and  claims 
upon  contracts  and  open  market  orders,  After  au^t  and  regis- 
tration of  related  warrants,  are  collated  in  a  daily  abstract, 
showing  daily  balances  of  accounts  as  a  check  upon  available 
funds,  and  the  daily  totals  of  charge  are  in  turn  collated  upon 
a  monthly  abstract,  from  which  the  above  monthly  entries  are 
framed.  The  agreement  of  the  registration  totals  with  the 
sum  of  the  charges  to  specific  accoimts  proves  the  accuracy  of 
both  the  re^stration  and  distribution,  and  the  aggre^te  figures 
are  accordingly  posted  to  the  controlling  accounts  in  the  gen- 
eral ledger,  wnile  the  component  amounts  are  posted  to  the 
several  specific  appropriation  accounts  in  the  appropriation 
ledgers,  as  indicated  in  the  entry. 

By  arranging  the  warrants  according  to  accounts  before 
numbering  and  registering  them,  the  daily  total  charged  to 
each  account  may  be  developed  in  the  register,  ready  for  post- 
ing to  the  daily  abstract,  which  fills  the  function  oi  a  current 
working  ledger,  while  the  appropriation  ledger,  per  ««,  which 
moves  only  by  monthly  totals,  affords  a  condensed  digest  of 
each  account  and  a  ready  medium  for  the  production  of 
monthly  trial  balances  and  quarterly  and  annual  statements. 


ENTRY  10. 


16.  Sundries :     To  "B"  Warrants 112,610,881.43 

10.  Bond  Funds 9,872.448.29 

11.  Assessment  Funds 800,100.44 

12.  Trust  Funds 87,880.02 

13.  Special  Funds 1,850,254.65 

Following  each  of  the  above  controlling  fund 
titlee  are  the  eeveral  epeciflo  titles  of  ana  the 
amounts  charged  to  the  subsidiary  funds,  which 
are  posted  to  the  corresponding  bond,  €tssess- 
ment,  trust  and  special  fund  ledgers  as  they 
apply  respectively. 

2.     General  Fund 697.23 

For  "B**  Warrants  registered  for  expenditure  against  the  several  bond,  as- 
sessment, trust  and  special  funds,  and  the  general  fund  chargeable  therewith, 
as  per  Touchers  transmtted  by  the  seTeral  departments  or  originating  in  the  De- 
partment of  Finance,  after  audit  and  approval  thereof. 

(Aggregate  of  succeeding  monthly  entries.) 
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Warrants  drawn  against  the  above  class  of  funds  are 
known  as  "B"  Warrants.  The  various  payrolls,  and  claims 
incident  to  construction,  or  operations  financed  by  bond  sales; 
the  interest  on  and  redemption  of  assessment  bonds;  the  dis- 
charge of  trust  obligations,  and  the  expenses  related  to  specific 
revenues,  after  audit  and  registration,  are  collated  in  itemized 
and  detailed  disbursement  records  imder  the  titles  of  the  sev- 
eral specific  funds  charged,  which  records  develop  the  monthly 
totals  from  which  the  foregoing  entry  is  framed.  The  dis- 
bursement records  fulfil  substantially  the  same  purpose  as  the 
appropriation  warrant  abstract  previously  described,  and  the 
fund  ledgers  per  se  move  only  in  monthly  totals. 

The  charges  to  the  bond  funds  consist  of  the  outlay  for 
which  the  funds  were  created  to  provide  the  means;  the  charges 
to  assessment  funds  consist  mainly  of  the  interest  on  and  re- 
demption of  assessment  bonds  for  the  payment  of  which  the 
assessments  were  levied ;  the  charges  to  the  trust  funds  consist 
of  the  discharge  of  the  obligations  which  occasioned  their 
creation;  the  charges  to  the  special  funds  consist  of  the  ex- 
penses which  are  financed  by  the  related  reimbursements  or 
revenues  pledged,  and  the  charges  to  the  general  fund  consist 
in  the  mam  of  refund  of  revenues  consequent  upon  overcharge 
or  remission  thereof. 


ENTRY  11. 


14.     "A"  Warrants,  1907  and  prevlons  years 18,383.51  ^^^^^^ 

3.     To  Appropriation  Funds  1907  and  previous  years 18,383.61 

(Separate  Warrant  and  Fund  Accounts  for  each  year.) 

Titles  of  and  amounta  credited  to  $uh9idiary  funds  here  follow: 


ENTRY  12. 


15.     "A"  Warrants,  1908 18,241.03 

4.     To  Approprlaton  Funds,  1908 18,241.03 

Titles  of  and  amounts  credited  to  subsidiary  funds  here  follow : 


ENTRY  13. 


16.  "B"  Warrants :     To  Sundries 3,405.79 

10.  Bond  Funds. . JSinA 

11.  Assessment  Funds ^♦12?'22 

12.  Trust  Funds §?1?? 

13.  Special  Funds 666.00 

Titles  of  and  amounts  credited  to  suhsidiarv  funds  fol- 
low each  of  the  above  controlling  fund  titles. 

2.     General  Fund W.43 

For  warrants  cancelled  as  void,  consequent  upon  error  dltcoTered  and  re- 
ported after  lustration  and  charge,  and  before  deUrery  thereof  to  payees. 

(Aggregate  of  succeeding  monthly  entries.) 
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Notwithstanding  the  interest,  care  and  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  all  parties  entrusted  with  the  drawing  and  audit  of 
vouchers  and  warrants,  instances  will  occur  in  which  warrants 
drawn  against  the  wrong  fund,  in  favor  of  the  wrong  party 
or  for  the  wrong  amount,  will  not  be  detected  until  after  regis- 
tration, which  necessitates  the  drawing  of  a  new  warrant  under 
a  new  number,  and  cancelling  the  warrant  incorrectly  drawn, 
and  in  instances  of  incorrect  warrants  clearing  through  the 
bank  the  necessity  of  adjustments  by  transfers  between  ac- 
counts, of  supplementary  warrants  for  deficiency  in  amount, 
or  of  demands  for  refund  of  overpayment  may  arise,  but  in 
many  instances  the  error  is  discovered  before  payment  and 
requires  a  reversal  of  the  original  entry,  the  foregoing  entries 
11, 12,  and  13  being  reversals  of  items  covered  by  the  preceding 
entries  8,  9,  and  10. 

In  addition  to  the  abstracts  and  ledgers  for  conducting 
the  accounts  of  the  appropriation  funds  and  the  special  and 
trust  funds,  books  are  also  kept  which  are  called,  '^Kecords  of 
Expenditure,"  in  which  under  each  specific  fimd  title  are 
entered  all  the  essential  details  of  each  warrant  in  its  numer- 
ical order,  showing  date  of  warrant,  nimiber  of  warrant,  name 
of  payee,  nature  of  charge  (giving  a  comprehensive  digest  of 
the  purposes  for  which  made,  as  shown  on  the  voucher), 
amount  of  charge,  and  date  of  payment  by  chamberlain.  The 
footings  of  these  books  are  marked  with  monthly  and  quar- 
terly rests,  adjusted  by  deduction  of  cancelled  warrants,  and 
agreed  with  the  ledgers.  They  are  usea  for  all  subsequent 
reviews  and  analyses  of  any  particular  fund  that  may  be  the 
subjects  of  special  inquiry,  and  are  also  serviceable  for  ab- 
stracting lists  of  uncleared  warrants,  and  for  tracing  differ- 
ences arising  in  the  current  work. 


ENTRY   14. 


18.     Sandrlet :     To  City  Treasurer 23,060,122.09 

14.  "A"  Warrants,  1907  and  previons  years 097,683.79 

<A  separate  account  for  each  year.) 

15.  **A"  Warrants,   1908 9,867.096.60 

16.  *'B"  Warrants 12,495,841.80 

For   warrants   clearing   through    city    depositories    as    reported    on    weekly 
account  current  of  .the  City  Treasurer. 
Aggregate  of  periodical  entries. 


As  warrants  clear  through  the  bank  and  are  charged  upon 
the  bank's  book  against  the  city's  credit  balance,  the  volume 
of  cash  charged  to  the  Treasurer  and  the  volume  of  outstand- 
ing warrants  are  simultaneously  reduced  in  a  like  amount.  The 
chain  of  entries,  of  which  the  foregoing  is  the  culmination, 
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operates  to  give  the  following  definite  values  to  the  following 
book  balances,  viz : 

The  balance  of  each  fund — the  unexpected  amount  against  which  further  war- 
rants may  be  drawn. 

The  balance  of  warrant  account — the  amount  of  warrants  charged  to  funds  but 
which  have  not  yet  cleared  through  the  bank. 

The  balance  of  City  Treasurer — ^the  amount  of  money  In  the  city's  depositories 
credited  upon  the  bank's  books. 

The  available  bank  balance  is  accordingly  determined  by 
deducting  the  balances  standing  at  the  crSit  of  the  several 
warrant  accounts  from  the  balance  standing  to  the  credit  of 
the  city  treasurer. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Classifications  of  Physical  Property  Accounts  of  Conmion 
Carriers  as  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
in  accordance  with  Section  20  of  the  Act  to  Regulate  Com- 
merce. 


On  pages  230  and  231  we  present  a  skeleton  outline  of  the 
classification  of  Physical  Property  Accoimts  issued  to  date,  viz : 

Classification  of  Expenditures  for  Boad  and  Equipment  (First 
Revised  Issue)  of  Steam  Roads. 

Supplement  to  the  First  Revised  Issue  of  the  Classifications  of 
jExpenditures  for  Road  and  Eouipment  of  Steam  Roads. 

Classification  of  Expenditures  for  Koad  and  Equipment  of 
Electric  Railways  (First  Issue). 

Classification  of  Expenditures  for  Real  Property  and  Equip- 
ment of  Express  Companies  (First  Issue). 

Official  copies  of  these  classifications,  containing  descrip- 
tive text,  may  be  obtained  by  accountants  upon  application  to 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Accounts,  Interstate  Conmierce 
Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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STEAM  RGADa 

BZFBNDITURKS     FOB    ROAD    AND     EQUIP- 
MBNT. 

I.  Road— 

1.  E^nfflneering 

2.  Risht  of  Way  and  Station 

Grounds. 
8.  Real  Estate. 
4.  Grading. 
6.  Tunnels. 

6.  Bridges,  Trestles,  and  Cul- 

verts. 

7.  Ties. 

8.  Rails 

9.  Frogs  and  Switches. 

10.  Track  Fastenings  and  Other 

Material. 

11.  Ballast. 

12.  Track  Laying  and  Surfacing. 

13.  Roadway  Tools. 

14.  Fencing  Right  of  Way. 

15.  Crossings  and  Signs. 

16.  Interlocking  and  Other  Sig- 

nal Apparatus. 

17.  Telegraph     and     Telephone 

Lines. 

18.  Station  Buildings  and  Fix- 

tures. 

19.  General  Office  Buildings  and 

Fixtures. 

20.  Shops,    Enginehouses,    and 

Turntables. 

21.  Shop  Machinery  and  Tools. 

22.  Water  Stations. 

23.  Fuel  Stations. 

24.  Grain  Bleyators. 

26.  Storage  Warehouses. 

26.  Dock  and  Wharf  Property. 

27.  Electric-Light  Plants. 

28.  Electric-Power  Plants. 

29.  Electric-Power       aransmis- 

sion. 

80.  Gas-Producing  Plants. 

31.  Miscellaneous  Structures. 

82.  Transportation  of  Men  and 
Material. 

38.  Rent  of  Equipment 

34.  Repairs  of  Equipment. 

36.  Earnings  and  0|>erating  Ex- 
penses during  Construc- 
tion. 

36.  Cost  of  Road  Purchased. 
IL  Equipmrnt — 

37.  Steam  Locomotires. 

38.  Electric  Locomotives. 
89.  Passenger-Train  Cars. 

40.  Freight-'I^raln  Cars. 

41.  Work  Equipment 

42.  Floating  Eiquipment. 
III.  Gkkbral  Expenditdebs — 

48.  Law  Expenses. 

44.  Stationery  and  Printing. 

46.  Insurance. 

46.  Taxes. 

47.  Interest  and  Commissions. 

48.  Other  Expenditures. 


ELECTRIC    RAILWAYS. 

EXPINDITURES     FOB     ROAD    AND    BQUIP- 
MBNT. 


Road 
1. 

2. 
8. 

4. 
6. 
6. 
7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 

12. 
13. 
14. 

16. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 

24. 
26. 
26. 
27. 
28. 


29. 
30. 
81. 
32. 
33. 
34. 


IL 


in. 


Engineering  and  Superin- 
tendence. 

Right  of  Way. 

Other  Land  used  in  Electric 
Railway  Operations. 

Grading. 

Ballast. 

Ties. 

Rails,  Rail  Fastenings,  and 
Joints. 

Special  Work. 

Underground  Construction. 

Paving. 

Track  Laying  and  Surfac- 
ing. 

Roadway  Tools. 

Tunnels. 

Elevated  Structures  and 
Foundations. 

Bridges,  Trestles,  and  Cul- 
verts. 

Crossings,  Fences,  Cattle 
Guards,  and  Sims. 

Interlocking  and  Other  Sig- 
nal Apparatus. 

Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Lines. 

Poles  and  Fixtures. 

Underground  Conduits. 

Transmission  Sjrstem. 

Distribution  System. 

Dams,  Canals,  and  Pipe 
Lines. 

Power-Plant  Buildings. 

Substation  Buildings. 

General  Office  Buildings. 

Shops  and  Carhouses. 

Stations,  Waiting  Rooms, 
and  Miscellaneous  Build- 
ings. 

Docks  and  Wharves. 

Power-Plant  Equipment 

Substation  Equipment 

Shop  Equipment 

Park  and  Resort  Property. 

Cost  of  Road  Purchased. 


Equipmbnt — 
36.  Cars. 
36.  Locomotives. 
87.  Electric  Equipment  of  Cars. 

38.  Other  Rail  Equipment 

39.  Miscellaneous  Equipment 

Gbnbbal  Expbnditubbb — 

40.  Law  Expenses. 

41.  Interest 

42.  Injuries  and  Damages. 

43.  Taxes. 

44.  Miscellaneous. 
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EXPRESS    COMPANIES. 

BXPBNDITURBS.  FOB  RiAL  PBOPBBTT  AND 

Bquipmbnt. 
I.  Real    Bstatb    Usbd    in    Opbba- 

TION 

II.  Buildings  and  Fixtubbs  Usbd  in 
Opbbation — 


III.  Eqdipmbnt — 

1.  Cars. 

2.  Horses. 

3.  Vehicles. 

4.  Other  Bqolpment. 


WATER   LINB&* 


*  Nous  SB  ret 
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U.  S*  Civil  Service  Examinations. 

EXAMINER  OF  ACCOUNTS- 
CLERK. 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION. 
NOVEMBER  33-24,  1909. 


The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  announces  an 
examination  on  November  28-24, 1909,  to  secure  eliffibles  from 
which  to  make  certifications  for  the  appointment  of  examiners 
and  clerks  in  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Accounts,  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  ^ 

The  eligibles  obtained  from  this  examination  will  be  classi- 
fied in  three  general  groups  with  salaries  ranging  as  follows : 

Group  A— Examiners-^2,220  to  $8,000. 
Group  B— Examiners— $1,860  to  $2,100. 
Group  C— Clerks       —$1,200  to  $1,620. 

If  a  sufficient  numb^  of  high-grade  eligibles  is  obtained, 
it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  appointed  approximately  five 
from  Group  A,  fifty  from  Group  B,  and  fifty  from  Group  C. 

For  positions  m  Groups  A  and  U  it  is  desired  to  obtain 
men  havmg  special  qualifications  for  work  in  the  following 
fields  of  railway  and  other  common-carrier  accounting: 


IS! 


1.  Steam  roads : 

General  auditing. 
Disbursements. 
(c)  Freight. 
Id)  Passenger. 
(e)  Claims. 
Electric  railways. 

3.  Express  service. 

4.  Steamship  service. 

6.  Other  common-carrier  service. 


Age  limit,  21  to  48  years  on  the  date  of  the  examination. 

The  applicant  should  indicate  the  CToup  for  which  he  de- 
sires to  be  examined,  but  he  will  be  a£nitted  to  examination 
only  for  the  group  for  which  he  is,  upon  a  consideration  of  his 
statement  of  experience,  shown  to  be  fitted. 
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An  applicant  must  establish  experience  in  connection  with 
railway  or  other  common-carrier  service,  preferably  in  accoimt- 
ing,  o.f  at  least  seven  years  to  be  eligible  to  Group  A,  five  years 
to  Group  B,  and  three  year^to  Group  C. 

The  duties  of  examiners  will  require  extended  absence 
from  headquarters,  and  traveling  expenses  will  be  allowed 
while  on  duty  away  from  Washington  or  other  official  head- 
quarters. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  these  positions,  ri^d  exami- 
nation will  be  made  of  the  special  fitness  of  all  applicants,  and 
only  those  who  have  submitted  prima  facie  evidence  of  having 
had  the  training  and  experience  required  for  positions  under 
any  of  the  groups  will  be  admitted  to  the  examination. 

Application  Form  304  is  required.  With  this  should  be 
filed  statements  required  under  subjects  7  and  8,  as  follows : 

Subject  7.  A  sworn  statement  of  the  applicant's  general 
education,  training,  and  experience,  indicating  (1),  the  names 
of  the  institutions  at  which  he  has  studied;  (2),  the  time  spent 
m  each ;  (3) ,  the  courses  of  study  pursued ;  (4) ,  the  degrees  con- 
ferred, if  any;  (5),  all  the  experience  he  has  had  along  lines 
not  particularly  referred  to  under  the  eighth  subject. 

Subject  8.  A  sworn  statement  showing  fully  and  in  detail 
all  the  work  he  has  done  in  accounting  and  other  technical  ex- 
perience that  he  may  have  had  along  hnes  connected  with  rail- 
way or  other  common-carrier  service,  stating  (1)  when,  giving 
dates;  (2)  where,  and  (3)  by  whom  employed,  compensation 
received,  and  the  exact  character  of  tiie  work  in  each  case. 
The  applicant  should  submit  recommendations  from  at  least 
three  persons  who  have  knowledge  of  his  special  experience 
and  fitness  for  the  position  for  which  this  examination  is  held. 
It  is  essential  that  these  recommendations  be  from  persons 
imder  whom  he  has  been  employed  or  persons  whose  work  is  of 
an  administrative  or  executive  character.  The  value  of  these 
recommendations  will  necessarily  depend  upon  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  recommender's  acquaintance  with  the  applicant 
and  his  work,  which  should  be  stated  in  the  recommendation. 

The  applicant  should  be  able  to  furnish  bond  with  a  relia- 
ble surety  company  to  guarantee  faithful  service. 

Applicants  should  familiarize  themselves  with  the  Federal 
Act  to  Regulate  Commerce,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  furnished  to 
all  persons  whose  applications  are  approved. 

Separate  examinations  will  be  given  as  shown  below.  The 
scope  of  the  tests  on  the  technical  subjects  will  be  different  for 
each  group,  and  that  for  Group  A  will  be  materially  more  diffi- 
cult than  for  Group  B,  and  will  be  such  that  only  those  with  the 
highest  grade  training  and  experience  can  hope  to  attain  eligi- 
ble ratings,  while  for  Group  C  the  technical  subjects  will  be 
considerably  more  elementary  than  for  examiner  positions 
under  Group  B. 
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rhe  examination  will  consist  of  the  subjects  mentioned 
below,  weighted  as  indicated : 

EXAMINER,  GROUP  A. 

The  first  six  subjects  will  be  given  in  the  examination  room 
and  will  require  at  least  two  daya 

BuhjeoU,  WeiohU, 

1.  Commercial  and  railway  geography Q 

2.  Arithmetic   10 

8.    Abstracting  (a  test  in  condensing  a  statement  of  about  400 

words  Into  a  brief,  concise,  and  accurate  abstract  of  17Q  words 

or  less)  6 

4.     Practical  questions  in  general  accounting  and  stattstlos 15 

6.  Practical  questions  in  accounting  of  railway  or  other  common- 
carrier  serTice 20 

6.  Thesis  on  a  transportation  topic 10 

7.  General  education,  training,  and  experience 10 

8.  Accounting  and  other  technical  experience  along  lines  connected 

with  railway  and  other  common-carrier  serrice 26 

Total 100 

EXAMINER,  GROUP  B. 

The  first  six  subjects  will  be  given  in  the  examination  room 
and  will  require  at  least  two  days. 

BuhfeoU.  WMohU. 

1.  Commercial  and  railway  geography 6 

2.  ArlthmeHc   15 

8.    Abstracting   (a  test  Jn  condensing  a  statement  of  about  400 

words  into  a  brief, Vncise,  and  accurate  abstract  of  175  words 

or  less)  Q 

4.    Practical  questions  in  general  accounting  and  statistics 16 

6.  Practical  questions  in  accounting  of  railway  or  other  common- 

carrier  service 20 

tt.  Letter-writing  (a  letter  of  not  less  than  160  words  on  some  sub- 
ject of  general  interest  Competitors  may  select  one  of  two 
subjects  glren)    6 

7.  General  education,  training,  and  experience 10 

8.  Accounting  and  other  technical  experience  along  lines  connected 

with  railway  and  other  common-carrier  service 25 

Total "lOO 

CLERK,  GROUP  C. 

The  first  five  subjects  will  be  given  in  the  examination 
rocHn  and  will  require  at  least  two  days. 

BuhfeoU.  WeighU. 

1,  Commercial  and  railway  geography 10 

2.  Arithmetic   20 

8.    Practical  questions  in  general  accounting  and  statistics 16 

4.  Practical  questions  In  accounting  of  railway  or  other  common- 
carrier  service 16 

6.  Letter-writing  (a  letter  of  not  less  than  160  words  on  some  sub- 
ject of  general  interest  Competitors  may  select  one  of  two 
subjects  given)    10 

6.  General  education,  training,  and  experience 16 

7.  Accounting  and  other  technical  experience  along  lines  connected 

with  railway  and  other  common-carrier  service 16 

Total 100 
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In  accordance  with  a  recent  act  of  Congress  an  applicant  for  this 
examination  will  be  required  to  be  examined  in  the  State  or  Territory 
in  which  he  resides  and  to  show  in  his  application  that  he  has  been 
actually  domiciled  in  such  State  or  Territory  for  at  least  one  yeari 
previous  to  the  examination. 

These  examinations  are  open  to  all  male  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  comply  with  the  requirements. 

Certifications  will  be  made  from  those  standing  highest  on 
the  required  register  without  respect  to  the  apportionment. 

This  announcement  contains  all  information  which  is  com- 
municated to  applicants  regarding  the  scope  of  the  examina- 
tionj  the  vacancy  or  vacancies  to  be  filled^  and  the  qualifications 
required. 

Applicants  should  at  once  apply  to  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  application  Form 
304.  No  application  will  be  accepted  unless  properly  executed 
and  filed  in  complete  form,  with  the  material  requirea,  with  the 
Commission  at  Washington.  In  applying  for  examination  the 
exact  title  as  given  in  this  announcement  should  be  used  in  the 
application;  i.  e..  Examiner^  Group  A  or  Group  B,  or  Clerk, 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

As  examination  papers  are  shipped  direct  from  the  Com- 
mission to  the  places  of  examination,  it  is  necessary  that  appli- 
cations be  received  in  ample  time  to  arrange  for  the  examina- 
tion desired  at  the  place  indicated  by  the  applicant.  The  Com- 
mission will  therefore  arrange  to  examine  any  applicant  whose 
application  is  received  in  time  to  permit  the  shipment  of  the 
necessary  papers. 

Issued  October  i^,  ipop. 

Reissued  October  i6^  1909. 
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p.  O.  Box  27,  Main  Office. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  O. 
J.  P.  BfUIiLER,  R.  5L  CHAPMAN, 

Editor.  Anoctete  Eldltor. 

B.  F.  HARRAH,  N.  E.  WEBSTER,  JR., 

Associate  Editor.  Associate  Editor. 

OCTOBER  25,  1909. 

.  The  Corporation  Tax  Law  Once  More. 

In  our  June,  1909,  issue  we  took  occasion  to  refer  editor- 
ially to  the  then  proposed  Corporation  Tax  Law,  under  the 
heading:  "Will  the  Proposed  Tax  on  Interstate  Corporations 
Lead  to  a  National  System  of  Accounting?"  expressing  the 
hope  that  the  contemplated  amendment  to  the  Tariff  bill 
might  be  framed  so  clearly  and  embody  such  definite  rules 
based  on  sound  and  time  tried  principles  of  accountijig  as  to 
lead  inevitably  to  greater  uniformity  in  Private  Accounting 
generally. 

While  it  is  at  all  times  impractical  to  encumber  a  legisla- 
tive measure  with  technical  rules  subject  to  all  manner  of  inter- 
pretation, we  had  in  mind  a  provision,  clothing  the  administra- 
tive officer  charged  with  the  collection  of  the  corporation  tax 
with  power  to  prescribe  proper  methods  and  procedure  for 
measuring  the  incomes  of  the  various  corporations  subject  to 
this  tax.  Precedent  for  such  action  exists  in  that  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  known  as  the  Hepburn  Act,  giving  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  power  to  prescribe  a  uniform 
system  of  accounting  for  all  Common  Carriers,  which  task  was . 
accomplished  by  Professor  Henry  C.  Adams,  under  the  Com- 
mission's direction,  and  with  the  active  co-operation  of  the 
various  associations  of  expert  transportation  accountants,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  practically  the  entire  transportation  world. 
That  any  work  of  such  magnitude  should  be  unanimously 
accepted  by  all  concerned,  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  since  one 
class  of  humans  seem  by  nature  destined  for  the  role  of  kickers, 
and  an  all  wise  providence  evidently  regulates  such  matters, 
because  criticism,  no  matter  how  feeble,  nor  how  ill  founded, 
tends  to  bring  out  such  minor  faults  as  any  system  may  possess 
and  serves  therefore  a  good  purpose. 
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We  firmly  believe  that  the  Corporation  Tax  Amendment, 
as  finally  passed,  while  falling  short  of  our  expectations,  was 
the  best  measure  that  could  be  passed  on  such  short  notice  and 
without  extended  discussion.  It  cannot  be  denied,  and  all 
practical  accountants  seem  to  be  agreed,  that  the  measure  in  its 
present  form  is,  through  the  employment  of  a  mixture  of 
ancient  and  modern  accounting  phraseology,  so  vague  in  its 
meaning  as  to  open  the  dooi-s  wide  for  all  kinds  of  free  trans- 
lations on  the  part  of  corporation  accountants. 

The  American  Association  of  Public  Accountants  has 
issued  a  pamphlet  under  date  of  September  30,  reprinting 
the  correspondence  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Association's 
leading  members  with  the  Attorney  General's  office  in  reference 
to  the  necessity  of  further  legislation  to  strengthen  the  present 
Corporation  Tax  Law  and  make  it  easier  to  understand  and 
apply,  from  which  we  quote,  in  part,  the  following  intro- 
ductory letter,  to  the  end  that  all  those  among  our  readers  who 
are  in  accord  with  these  views  may  take  such  action  as,  to 
them,  may  seem  desirable. 

Copy  of  Circular  Letter  of  The  American  Association  of 
Public  Accountants: 

Office  of  the  President, 
54  Williams  Street, 
New  York,  September  30,  1909. 
To  the  Members  of  The  American  Association  of  Public  Accountants: 

Dear  Sirs: — Since  the  enactment  of  the  short-lived  Income  Tax 
Law  of  1894,  perhaps  the  most  important  Federal  legislation  in  its  bearing 
upon  the  accountancy  profession  is  found  in  the  Corporation  Tax  Law 
passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Congress.  In  view  of  the  necessity  of 
every  public  accountant  familiarizing  himself  with  the  provisions  of  this 
law  so  that  he  may  assist  and  advise  his  clients  relative  thereto,  and 
especially  because  of  the  somewhat  vague  phraseology  and  altogether 
unusual  provisions  of  the  Act,  your  Executive  Committee  has  decided  to 
address  each  member  of  the  Association  in  the  hope  that  a  careful  study 
of  the  law  may  be  promoted,  and  possibly  some  interest  developed  looking 
to  an  amendment  of  the  Act  during  the  early  weeks  of  the  Congress  that 
assembles  in  December  next. 

Important  legislation  is  usually  enacted  by  Congress  only  after  careful 
coni'.ideration  and  full  discussion  in  both  the  House  and  Senate,  and 
frequently  upon  the  stump  and  by  the  press.  The  Corporation  Tax  Law 
did  lot  run  the  gauntlet  in  this  manner.  In  a  fe\v  short  weeks  after  its 
first  appearance  as  an  amendment  to  the  Tariff  Bill  it  became  a  part  of 
the  hw  of  the  land.  Even  in  the  brief  time  devoted  to  its  consideration 
hut  httle  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  tho  provisions  of  the  law 
relative  to  the  method  of  determining  the  amount  upon  which  each 
corporation  is  to  be  assessed.  Lack  of  time  no  doubt  prevented  trade, 
economic  and  accounting  bodies  from  making  themselves  heard  upon  the 
subject,  but  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  a  number  of  the  prominent  mem- 
bers of  our  Association  did  promptly  address  the  Attorney  General,  calling 
his  attention  to  the  difficulties  that  would  be  encountered  in  administering 
the  Act.  The  correspondence  thus  bc«gun  did  not  effect  any  material 
change  in  the  then  proposed  law,  but  it  did  serve  to  bring  into  a  clearer 
light  the  intentions  of  the  framers  of  the  bill.  ♦  *  *  *  *  *  It  is 
evident  that  the  Corporation  Tax  Law  was  passed  by  Congress  without 
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sufficient  consideration  having  been  given  to  it  to  ensure  a  proper  regard 
for  the  business,  economic  and  accounting  principles  involved  The  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Act  will  no  doubt  bo  determined  by  the  courts  in  due 
course,  but  in  the  meantime  as  members  of  a  professional  body,  repre- 
senting very  extensive  business  interests  that  are  affected  by  this  law,  we 
may  properly  object  to  and  ur^e  the  amendment  of  any  feature  of  the 
law  that  is  ambiguous,  or  which  makes  the  law  impracticable.  Such 
is  evidently  the  case  in  the  second  paragraph  of  Section  38,  viz.:  "all  the 
"ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  actually  paid  within  tho  year  out  of 
"income  in  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  its  business  and  properties." 
This  requirement  necessarily  brings  up  questions  of  inventories  which 
are  very  serious.  It  will  be  impossible  to  comply  with  the  law  as  it 
reads  and  estimates  must  necessarily  be  introduced  of  tho  cost  of  stock 
bought  for  expense  purposes  as  against  capital  purposes. 

The  Corporation  Tax  as  elucidated  by  the  Attorney  General  is  a 
curious  blending  of  the  archaic  and  modern.  Accounts  prepared  under 
rules  of  Court  in  this  country  are  quite  generally  stated  upon  a  basis 
of  cash  roceipts  and  disbursements,  and  a  survival  of  this  ancient  method 
is  found  in  many  governmental  accounts.  The  receipt  and  payment  of 
cash  is,  however,  only  one  process  in  the  course  of  business  transactions 
and  the  commercial  world  has  long  since  passed  the  time  when  an  account 
prepared  upon  this  basis  can  be  accepted  as  a  complete  statement  of 
financial  position  or  results.  It  is  true  that  the  Act  (and  the  Attorney 
General  in  the  correspondence  referred  to)  does  not  use  the  term  "cash" 
and  it  can  be  argued  ingeniously  that  the  words  "received"  and  "actually 
paid"  as  found  in  the  law,  refer  not  necessarily  to  cash,  using  that  term 
in  its  ordinary  commercial  sense,  but  to  a  transfer  of  an  asset  or  the 
assumption  of  a  liability.  In  that  case  the  theory  of  the  Act  would  be  in 
accordance  with  that  laid  down  by  the  accountants  and  the  question 
remaining  would  be  merely  one  of  lucidity.  The  Attorney  General  how- 
ever states  in  his  letter  of  July  12th —  "You  contend  that  this  should  be 
changed  to  read  'expenses  incurred'  *  *  *  xhe  words  'actually  paid' 
were  used  advisedly.  The  theory  of  the  framers  of  the  bill  in  this  respect 
differs  from  that  which  you  advocate." 

In  the  light  of  present  information,  therefore,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  return  to  be  made  by  corporations  for  purposes  of  taxation 
under  this  law  must  be  based  upon  cash  receipts  and  disbursements,  taking 
into  consideration  the  purely  modern  item  of  depreciation  and  other 
matters  specified  in  the  Act. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  method  of  determining  a  basis  of 
taxation  is  apparently  original  with  the  framers  of  this  law.  Taxes  are 
assessed  in  numerous  ways  but  we  believe  this  law  is  the  only  one  in  any 
English  speaking  country  that  attempts  to  levy  an  income  tax  upon  the 
difference  between  cash  receipts  and  disbursements.  It  is  common  enough 
to  assess  corporations  upon  their  gross  earnings  or  upon  tfieir  net  income 
or  profits.  The  Income  Tax  Law  of  1894,  and  we  believe  its  predecessor 
of  1862,  assessed  gains,  profits  and  income  and  the  Income  Tax  Law  of 
Great  Britain  also  assesses  upon  the  basis  of  profits. 

The  Corporation  Tax  Law  is  therefore  different  in  this  important 
respect  from  any  of  the  laws  that  might  be  expected  to  serve  as  a  pattern. 
The  Attorney  General  does  not  advance  any  reason  for  this  radical 
departure  further  than  that  the  framers  of  the  bill  adopted  a  theory 
different  from  that  followed  in  well  known  precedents. 

It  IS  obvious  that  the  pecuKar  provision  relative  to  the  basis  of  taxa- 
tion  found  in  the  Corporation  Tax  Law  places  a  great  and  altogether 
needless  burden  upon  tho  corporations  of  the  country.  In  their  letter 
to  the  Attorney  General  under  date  of  July  21st  the  Accountants  show 
clearly  some  of  the  difficulties  that  will  be  met  with  from  the  corpora- 
tions* standpoint.  There  is,  however,  another  effect  that  should  receive 
the  attention  of  members  of  Congress  and  that  is,  the  certain  loss  of 
revenue  to  the  government  that  will  result  from  this  form  of  assessment, 
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The  difficulties  placed  in  the  way  of  making  a  correct  return  will  very 
naturally  in  all  cases  of  doubt  be  resolved  by  honest  corporation  officials 
in  their  own  favor,  while  unscrupulous  men  will  find  it  an  easv  matter 
to  make  a  return  that  will  enable  them  to  evade  the  payment  of  the  tax 
in  whole  or  in  part. 

.Taxes  upon  incomes  have  always  proved  to  some  extent  difficult  of 
collection,  but  the  history  of  the  Income  Tax  in  England  proves  con- 
clusively that  so  far  as  corporations  are  concerned,  an  Income  Tax  Law 
can  be  framed  and  administered  in  a  manner  that  is  equitable  to  the 
government  and  not  unreasonably  burdensome  to  the  corporations. 

It  is  therefore  the  judgment  of  your  Executive  Committee  that  mem- 
bers of  Congress  should  be  urged  to  give  favorable  consideration  to 
amendments  to  the  Corporation  Tax  Law  and  if  steps  are  taken  promptly 
to  this  end,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  secure  the  passage  early  in  the 
Congress  which  meets  in  December  next  of  such  amendments  sus  would 
remove  the  present  objectionable  basis  of  taxation  and  put  in  its  place 

the  proper  method  of  a  tax  upon  net  profits  or  income. 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦»♦ 

J.  R  Sterrett,  President, 
T.  CuLLEN  Roberts,  Secretary. 


Remember  These  Dates. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Association  of  American  Government  Accountants  which  will 
be  held  semi-montWy  in  the  Hall  of  the  Public  Library,  Ninth 
and  K  Streets,  N.  W.,  at  8  P.  M.  on  dates  to  be  announced  in 
these  columns  monthly,  for  the  month  next  succeeding: 

Friday^  November  5,  igoQ. — Dr.  Le  Grand  Powers,  Qiief 
Statistician,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  will  speak  on :  Municipal 
Budgets  and  Expenditures. 

Friday^  November  /p,  /pop. — Mr.  J.  H.  Tibbitts,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Accounts,  Department  of  State,  will  speak  on: 
Accounts  of  the  Foreign  Services. 
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Two  of  the  Association's  younger  members  have  been 
signally  honored  within  the  past  few  weeks.  William  S. 
Broughton,  for  several  years  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  Paymasters'  Accounts  in  the  Navy  Department,  which  has 
immediate  supervision  over  Naval  Disbursing  Offices  on  ships 
and  in  stations  and  yards,  has  been  appointed  Census  Super- 
visor for  the  District  of  Columbia  by  President  Taft.  Mr. 
Broughton  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  paymaster  for 
the  Atlantic  fleet  which  cruised  around  the  world  and  is  there- 
fore somewhat  of  a  saihor  as  well  as  an  accountant.  He  holds 
a  degree  from  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  is  identified 
with  the  University  Club  of  Washington.  The  District  of 
Columbia  is  to  be  congratulated  in  having  its  citizens  coimted 
under  Mr.  Broughton's  direction. 

A  more  recent  promotion  is  the  appointment  of  George 
Johannes,  of  the  Disbursing  Office  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  to  the  position  of  Disbursing  Officer  for  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  in  the  same  department.  Mr.  Johannes 
was  the  immediate  predecessor  of  the  present  Treasurer  of  the 
Association,  and  as  such  was  prominently  identified  with  its 
affairs.  The  good  wishes  of  his  fellow  members  will  follow 
him  as  he  assumes  his  new  responsibilities. 

Two  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  Association 
have  resigned  from  their  Government  positions  within  the  last 
month.  Hon.  John  G.  Capers,  formerly  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue,  was  the  first  one  to  take  this  step,  and  will  take 
up  the  private  practice  of  law.  He  leaves  the  Civil  Service 
with  high  honors  and  has  won  the  admiration  of  his  contem- 
poraries in  his  prosecution  of  his  duty  as  guardian  of  the 
second  largest  source  of  income  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Person,  Auditor  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  tendered  his  resignation  later  in  the  month,  to  take 
effect  December  first.  Mr.  Person  first  became  connected  with 
the  Treasury  Department  in  1897,  when  he  was  appointed 
Deputy  Auditor  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The 
Association  owes  its  organization  to  such  men  as  Mr.  Person, 
who  were  numbered  among  its  charter  members.  The  large 
representation  of  employes  of  Mr.  Person's  office  found  among 
the  Association  members,  is  undoubtedly  due  to  his  connection 
and  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  organization. 
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Certificates  of  Membership  have  been  delivered  to  active 
members  during  October,  and  if  you  are  on  the  active  list  and 
have  failed  to  receive  your  certificate,  the  Secretary  should  be 
notified.  The  special  committee  which  designed  the  form  and 
substance  adopted  as  standard  has  heard  nothing  but  expres- 
sions of  admiration  for  both  the  style  and  import  attached  to 
the  certificate. 


Obituary. 

At  the  October  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the 
Secretary  reported  the  decease  of  one  of  the  recently  elected 
active  members.  Dr.  George  N.  French,  late  Chief  Clerk  of 
the  Disbursing  Office  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  His  death 
occurred  at  Whiteface,  New  Mexico,  September  8,  where  he 
was  bom  69  years  ago.  Dr.  French  saw  four  years  of  service 
in  the  Union  Army  during  the  Civil  War,  and  had  served  in 
the  Treasury  Department  till  about  six  years  ago.  He  was  a 
membw  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  of  the  Cosmos 
Club  of  this  city.  The  Association  of  American  Government 
Accountants  accords  him  especial  honor  for  the  reason  that  he 
was  one  of  its  charter  members. 

The  most  recent  loss  that  the  Association  has  suffered  in 
its  membership  is  in  the  death  of  Postmaster  B.  F.  Barnes. 
Among  the  many  prominent  members  of  the  organization  none 
showed  deeper  interest  in  its  affairs  than  he.  Mr.  Barnes  was 
a  native  of  Nova  Scotia,  but  acquired  United  States  citizenship 
in  New  Jersey.  He  saw  service  in  the  office  of  the  First  Assist- 
ant Postmaster  General  in  the  80's  amd  90's,  and  became  an 
executive  clerk  in  the  White  House  in  1898.  He  was  assistant 
secretary  to  both  President  McKlinley  and  President  Roosevelt, 
and  acted  as  the  latter's  secretary  during  his  trip  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  About  a  month  ago  he  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the 
District  bar,  and  his  many  friends  expected  great  things  from 
him  in  the  years  to  come,  as  he  had  not  yet  reached  the  prime  of 
life,  when  death  claimed  him  so  imexpectedly. 
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Orsuilxed  NoTcmber  14.  IfM. 
Poat  Office  Box  27,  Main  Office,  Waabington,  D.  C. 


OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES. 

Elected  at  the  annual  meeting  held  May  27.  1909,  to  serre  for  one  year. 


Officers. 


Lie  Grand  Powers,  President.     (Bureau  of  the  Census.) 
Alonzo  Tweedale,  Vice  President.  (Municipal  Building,  D.  C.) 
James  L.  Wilmeth,  Treasurer.     (Treasury  Department.) 
E.  S.  Hobbs,  Secretary.     (Interstate  Commerce  Commission.) 

Standing  Committees. 

The  Chairmen  of  these  committees  are  Trustees,  and  to- 
gether witfi  the  officers  form  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Editorial. 
J.  P.  Muller,  Chairman.     (Interstate  Commerce  Commission.) 

Finance. 
Theo.  L.  De  Land,  Chairman.  (Treasury  Department.) 

Membership. 
C.  W.  Barry,  Chairman.     (War  Department.) 

Lectures  and  Meetings. 
Alonzo  Tweedale,  Auditor  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Library. 

Samuel  J.  Barclay,  Chairman.  (Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.) 

Education. 

Noble  Newport  Potts,  Chairman.  (Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor.) 

The  personnel  of  these  committees  will  be  published  in 
subsequent  issues  as  soon  as  the  names  are  announced  by  the 
respective  chairmen. 
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OBJECTS  OF  THIS  ORGANIZATION: 

1.  To  unite  in  one  organization  employees  of  the  Federal. 
State  and  Territorial  Governments  of  the  United  States  oi 
America,  and  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  including  Munici- 
pal Officers  and  employees  of  City  Governments  ha  vine  control 
of  or  participating  in  accounting,  including  the  subjects  of 
appointment,  purchase,  and  issue  or  sale,  collecting  and  dis- 
bursing, examining  and  auditing,  bookkeeping,  statistical  and 
actuarial  subjects. 

2.  To  encourage  and  facilitate  the  adoption  of  economical, 
expeditious,  progressive,  and  uniform  methods  in  handling  the 
accounting  features  of  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  Government. 

3.  To  provide  means  for  the  technical  education  and  in- 
dependent study  of  its  members: 

First.  By  promoting  and  encouraging  the  study  and  dis- 
cussion of  questions  of  advanced  and  practical  accoimting  and 
adaptions  and  improvement  of  methods. 

Second.  By  originating  and  disseminating  original  essays 
and  papers*  concerning  the  theory,  law,  and  practice  of  ac- 
counting, and  encouraging  the  expression  of  individual  opinion 
on  controverted  points. 

Third.  By  providing  occasional  addresses  on  particular 
features  of  accounting,  either  governmental  or  commercial,  by 
persons  outside  the  Association  having  expert  technical  knowl- 
edge and  experience. 

Fourth.  By  providing  a  library  and  a  catalogue  of  the 
works  on  accounting  and  kindred  subjects  at  present  available 
in  various  local  libraries. 

Fifth.    By  advocating  systematic  instruction  in  account- 
ing and  administration  in  schools  and  colleges. 
MEMBERSHIP: 

The  membership  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  three 
classes.  Associate,  Active,  and  Affiliated. 

1.  Associate  Members :  All  Government  employees  whose 
titles  or  duties  are  those  of  accountant,  actuary,  auditor,  statis- 
tician, bookkeeper,  cashier,  chief  of  division  or  accounts,  comp- 
troller, disbursing  officer,  examiner,  inspector,  law  clerk,  or 
purchasing  agent,  and  generally  all  those  having  to  do  with 
the  initiation,  approval,  settlement,  audit,  and  record  of  fiscal 
transactions,  as  well  as  the  Government  Examiners  for  Bank- 
ing, Insurance,  Transportation  or  Public  Service  Corpora- 
tions, are  eligible  for  associate  membership  in  the  Association. 

2.  Active  Members:  Such  persons  as  shall  have  been 
satisfactorily  tested  as  to  their  qualifications  shall  become  eligi- 
ble for  active  membership  in  this  Association. 

3.  Affiliated  Members:  Such  persons  as  are,  or  may  have 
been,  in  the  Government  service,  and  are  actively  interested  in 
the  subject  of  accounting,  and  whose  attainments  in  that  line 
are  such  as  to  merit  such  recognition,  are  eligible  for  affiliated 
membership  in  this  Association. 
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Association  of  American  Government  Accountants 

OrsuiizMl  Novembw  14.  19M 
Post  Office  Box  27,  Main  Office,  WMliington 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  MEMBERSHIP. 

All  applications  by  mail,  for  enrollment  as  Active,  Asso- 
ciate or  Affiliated  Member  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary, P.  O.  Box  27,  Main  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  trans- 
mission to  the  respective  committees. 

MEMBERSHIP  DUES. 

payable  annually  in  advance  for 

Active  Membership $5.00 

Associate  Membership 2.00 

Affiliated  Membership 2.00 

including  one  yearns  subscription  to  the  Association's  official 
organ.  This  subscription  is  not  compulsory,  and  any  member 
not  wishing  to  be  served  with  the  magazine,  may  retain  mem- 
bership by  deducting  $1.50  p.  a.  from  his  assessment,  contrib- 
uting to  the  General  Fund  of  the  Association  only. 

NEW  MEMBERS. 

The  following  applications  were  passed  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Association  of  American  Government  Ac- 
countants at  a  meeting  held  October  6, 1909 : 

Active  Membership. 

F.  Lincoln  Hutchins,  Assistant  Statistician,  Public  Service 
Commission,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

G.  W.  Ingham,  District  Government,  Municipal  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Associate  Membership. 

H.  R.  Campbell,  Chief  Clerk  to  Commissioners  of  Wash- 
ington County,  Washington,  Pa. 

Affiliated  Membership. 
Frank  E.  Cui-tis,  Kaul  Lumber  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
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Association  of  Government  Disbursing  Officers 

GEORGE  W.  EVANS,  President 

SCOTT  NESBIT,  Secretary-Treasurer 

Address  all  commiiDlcations  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer,   in   care  of  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Surrey,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Washington,.  D.  C. 

OBJECT: 

The  object  of  this  organization  is  to  increase  and  better 
enjoy  social  relationship  between  the  members  and  by  mutual 
help  or  advise  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  individual  as  a 
responsible  officer  of  the  United  States  Government. 

MEMBERSHIP  QUALIFICATIONS 

Any  bonded  officer  of  the  United  States  Government 
whose  annual  disbursements  reach  or  exceed  One  Hundred 
Thousand  Dollars  is  eligible  to  membership. 


U.  S.  Civil  Service  Retirement  Association 

p.  O.  Box  37,  Washington,  D.  C. 

OFFICERS: 

M.  F.  O'Donoghue,  R.  Stone  Jackson,  Treasurer. 

President.  George  W.  Leadley, 

Llewellyn  Jordan,  Secretary.  First  Vice-President. 

S.  E.  Faxmce,  Jennie  L.  Munroe, 

Second  Vice-President.  Third  Vice-President. 


The  annual  fee  is  only  twenty-five  cents,  barely  enough  to 
pay  expenses.    There  are  no  paid  officers  in  the  Association. 
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National  Association  of  GomptroUers  and 
Accounting  Officers 

Orsuiised  February  14«  19M 

Office  of  the  Secretary,  289  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  Rooms  155-157 

OFFICERS,  1909-19x0. 

Alonzo  Tweedale,  President,  Auditor  District  of  Columbia^ 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Howard  C.  Beck,  First  Vice-President,  Public  Accountant, 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Bichard  M.  Chapman,  Secretary,  Certified  Public  Accountant, 

Department  of  Finance,  New  York  City. 
S.  M.  Wilhite,  Treasurer,  Comptroller,  Louisville,  Ky. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS,  Z909-X9xa 

Frederick  W,  Carey,  Auditor,  Sacramento,  CaL 

William  McK.  Evans,  Accountant,  Bichmond,  Va. 

W.  S.  McCormick,  Comptroller,  Duluth,  Minn. 

J.  H.  Hansbrough,  Comptroller,  Tampa,  Fla. 

C.  O.  Lobeck,  Comptroller.  Omaha,  Neb. 

Edward  E.  Phelps,  Chief  Accountant,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Edward  Stetson  Griffing,  Comptroller,  New  Bochelle,  N.  Y. 

OBJECTS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION: 

^'The  consideration  of  improved  methods  of  public  finance 
and  the  extension  of  the  movement  for  the  installation  of  a 
uniform  system  of  State  and  municipal  accounting'  and  re- 

f)orting  tmroughout  the  United  States,  and  the  promotion  of 
egislation  towards  these  ends." 

MEMBERSHIP  QUALIFICATIONS. 

"All  comptrollers,  auditors  or  other  accounting  or  fiscal 
officers  of  cities,  counties  and  States  in  the  United  States  shall 
be  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Association.  Accountants 
regularly  engaged  in  State  and  municipal  accounting  shall  also 
be  eligible  to  membership." 

"Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  bound 
volume  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  or  other  conventions 
of  the  Association,  and  to  all  bulletins  or  other  special  publica- 
tions issued  by  the  Association  for  the  information  and  bene- 
fit of  its  members." 

The  cost  of  membership  in  the  Association  is  Ten  Dollars 
per  annum. 
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Accountants'  Association  of  the  Interstate 
Gonunerce  Commission 

Organired  May  5.  19M 
1311  G  Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES. 

Elected  at  the  annnal  meeting  held  April  12,  1900»  to  leire  for  one  year. 

OFFICERS. 

Fred  W.  Sweney,  President. 

Russell  H.  Snead,  Vice-President. 

Arnold  C.  Hansen,  Secretary.  * 

Edward  D.  Mvers,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Walter  V.  Wilson,  Treasurer. 

Charles  Y.  Bumside,  Assistant  Treasurer. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Executive. 

Clifton  F.  Balch,  Chairman.      George  M.  Curti& 
Walter  E.  Burleigh.  W.  C.  Sanford. 

Program. 

David  E.  Brown,  Chairman.    August  G.  Gutheim. 
John  Cruickshank.  Gaston  C.  Hand. 

EntertatTKment. 

S.  L.  Lupton,  Chairman. 
Lewis  A.  Bea  William  P.  Bird. 

C.  V.  Conover.  Frank  M.  Swacker. 

OBJECT: 

The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  the  discussion  of 
topics  of  common  interest,  the  promotion  of  efficiency  and 
sociability  among  members  and  such  other  objects  as  may  be 
approvea  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

MEMBERSHIP: 

The  active  membership  of  this  Association  shall  be  con- 
fined to  Examiners,  or  other  persons  of  a  grade  equivalent  to 
Examiners,  who  are  employed  in  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and 
Accounts. 

Any  employee  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
may  be  electra  to  honorary  membership. 
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COMMERCIAL  &  FINANCIAL 
CHRONICLE 


THIS  CHRONICIjB  la  a  weekly  newspaper  of  80  to  96  pages,  pabllshed  for  the  earliest 
mall  erery  Batarday  momlDg,  with  latest  Dews  by  telegraph  and  cable,  from  Its  own  oorrr- 
spondents,  relating  to  the  yarloos  matters  within  Its  scope. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  ^'Chronicle"  Is  Its 

SIX  EXTRA  SUPPLEMENTS     - 

1.  The  RAILWAY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SECTION,  180  pages.  Issued  quarterly  on  the 
last  Saturday  of  January,  April,  July  and  October,  containing  the  latest  available  iniormatloB 
respecting  the  property,  stocks,  bonds,  earnings,  dlTldends,  Interest  payments,  &c.,  of  eyenr 
Steam  Railroad  of  importance,  and  of  the  leading  Industrial  Corporations,  &c.  In  the  Unitea 
SUtes. 

2.  The  RAILWAY  EARNINGS  SECTION,  Issued  monthly,  containing  the  sworn  retnriif 
of  earnings  and  expenses  filed  each  month  with  the  Inter<State  Commerce  Commlssloii. 
Bach  new  number  contains  an  additional  month's  figures.  Embraces  every  steam  operating 
road  In  the  country  doing  an  Inter-State  business. 

8.  The  STATE  AND  CITY  SECTION,  of  106  pages,  issued  semi-annually  in  May  and 
Norember,  containing  among  other  things  about  8,000  detailed  reports  of  the  indebtedness 
and  general  financial  condition  of  States,  Counties  and  Cities;  also  digests  of  laws  relating 
to  InTestments  by  Savings  Banks,  Ac 

4.  The  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  SECTION,  of  128  pages,  issued  In  February,  June  and 
October,  containing  complete  description  of  the  Electric  and  Street  Railways  throughout 
the  country,  their  stock,  dividends,  bonded  indebtedness,  earnings,  &c.,  &c. 


5.  The  BANK  AND  QUOTATION  SECTION,  a  monthly  publication  of  68  ,  _  , 
the  first  week  in  each  month,  giving  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive  tables  of  Quotations 
ever  Issued,  embracing  prices  of  Railroad  Bonds  and  Stocks,  Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks, 
Municipal  Securities,  Street  Railway  Stocks  and  Bonds  and  Industrial  and  Miscellaneous 
Securities. 

6.  The  BANKERS*  CONVENTION  SECTION,  issued  yearly,  giving  the  detailed  pro- 
ceedings of  the  annual  convention  of  the  American  Bankers*  Association — not  alone  the 
general  convention,  but  also  the  Trust  Company  Section  and  the  Savings  Bank  Section. 

A  FURTHER  NOVEL  FEATURE  is  that  the  pnbUshert  of  the  ''Chronicle" 
make  no  charge  for  any  of  these   Supplements,  but  give   them  all  to  the 
''Chronicle"  Subscribers. 
INVESTORS  wishing  to  keep  informed  with  reference  to  their  investments, 
BUYERS  AND  SELLERS  of  Bonds  and  Stocks  of  Steam  Railroads, 
BUYERS  AND  SELLERS  of  Bonds  and  Stocks  of  Street  Railways, 
*  BUYERS  AND  SELLERS  of  Bonds  of  States,  Cities,  Towns,  Ac, 
RAILROAD   Executive   and   Operating  Officials  of  every  description, 
BANKS,  TRUST  COMPANIES  and  Hnancial  institutions  of  all  kinds, 
EACH  and  all  need  the  CHRONICLE  and  its  Supplements. 

TERMS: 

For  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  including  all  extra  Sections,      -  -      $zo.oo 

Canadian   Subscription,   including  postage  and  extra  Sections,    -      -  -     xi.50 

For  all  other  foreign  countries,  including  postage  and  extra  Sections,  -        23.00 

William  B^  Dana  Company^  Publishers 

NEW  YORK 
Chronicle  Btiilding  Fronts  Pine  and  Depeyster  Streets 

Please  mention  The  Goviknment  Accountant  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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UNITED  STAIES  ENGRAVINe  CO. 


23  N.  HOWARD  ST. 
BALTIMORE,  -  MD. 


RUBBER  STAMPS,  STENCILS, 
:  :  STEEL  STAMPS,  SEALS  ;  : 

COMPLETE  FACILITIES  FOR  HANDLING  LARGE  CONTRACTS 

MARWICK,  MITCHELL  8c  CO., 
Cliarter«ft  Accountants 


740  15th  Street  N.  W.    Washington,  D.  C. 

Resident  Manager,  Mr.  L.  H.  MATTINGLY  (late  with  the  U.  S.  Treasury) 

New  York  Philadelphia  '  Pittsburg 

Qiicago  Minneapolis  St.  Paul 

Kansas  City  '  Winnipeg,  Caijada  London,  England 

Glasgow,  Scotland 


GLOBE    PRINTIIVG    CO. 

WILL  BIND  "THE  GOVERNMENT  ACCOUNTANT" 

FOR  YOU  IN  NEAT  AND  DURABLE 

CANVAS  COVERS 

AT  $1.25  PER  VOLUME 

MORE  ELABORATE  STYLES  AT  MODERATE  PRICES 

TEL.BI>HONEHi     MAIN  4810.4H11 

14TH  AND  E   STREKTS  WASIIINOTON,   1).  C. 

Please  mention  Thk  Govern mbnt  Accountant  when  writing  to  advcrtiseri. 
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THE  ROYAL 


STANDARD  TYPEWRITER 

Designed  and  built  by  the  master  minds  of  the  type- 
writer world—those  who  have  "grown  up"  with  typewriter 
making  since  its  inception—those  who  have  studied  the 
whys  of  every  success,  the  reasons  for  every  failure  and 
have  PROFITED  by  their  experience.  That  is  WHY  the 
Royal  Typewriter  Is  meeting  with  such  phenomenal  suc- 
cess, that  is  WHY 

YOU  CAN  PAY  MORE  BUT  YOU  CANNOT  BUY  MORE 
A  demonstration  will  convince  you. 


Royal  Typewriter  Company 

Royal  Typewriter  Bldg^  864-6  Broadwayt  N.  Y. 

1407  New  York  Ave.  N.  W^  Washington,  D.  C 

Please  mention  The  Govebnment  Accountant  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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SetXDff:    An    Accounting   As   Well   As   a  Legal 

Procedure 

BY  N.  E.  WEBSTER.  JR. 


The  Accounts  of  a  City 

BY  RICHARD  M.  CHAPMAN 

(PART  ,IV.) 


Revision  of  the  General  Accounts  and  Classified 
Expenditure  Accounts  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission 

EFFECTIVE  JULY  1. 1909 
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COMMERCIAL  &  FINANCIAL 
CHRONICLE 


CBMOmiJIM  to  a  weeklj  newipaper  of  80  to  9«  lMil««,  poblistied  for  tbo  oftrilwt 
•rery  Saturday  morning,  wltb  latest  news  Iqr  teletrapb  and  cable,  from  Its  own  eorre- 
Anta,  relatlnc  to  tbe  yarlooa  matters  wltbln  its  scope. 
A  qniqoo  fcatnra  of  tbt  "Cbronicle'*  is  its 

SIX  EXTRA  SUPPLEMENTS 

1.  Tbe  BAILWAY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SECTION,  180  pases,  issued  qoarterly  on  tbe 
mat  Saturday  of  January,  April,  July  and  October,  containing  tbe  latest  arailable  information 
ffespeeting  tbe  property,  stocks,  bonds,  earnings,  dlTldends,  interest  payments,  Ac.,  of  erery 
Steam  Railroad  of  imsKurtance,  and  of  tbe  lemShkg  Industrial  Corporations,  Ae.,  In  tbe  United 
•tataa. 

2.  Tbe  RAILWAY  BARNINGS  SECTION,  issued  montbly,  containing  tbe  sworn  retumf 
sf  caniings  and  expenses  filed  eacb  montb  witb  tbe  Inter-State  Commerce  CommlMlon. 
■acb  new  number  cootaina  an  additional  montb's  figures.  Embraces  erery  steam  operating 
iMd  in  tbe  country  doing  an  inter^State  business. 

_  8.  Tbe  STATE  AND  CITT  SECTION,  of  108  pages,  issued  semi-annually  in  May  and 
Marember,  containing  among  otber  tbings  about  8,000  detaUed  reports  of  tbe  indebtedneas 
and  general  financial  condition  of  States,  Counties  and  Citiea;  also  digests  of  laws  relating 
la  Inyeatments  by  Sayinga  Banks,  Ac. 

_  4.  Tbe  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  SECTION,  of  128  pagea.  Issued  in  February,  June  and 
October,  containing  complete  description  of  tbe  Electric  and  Street  Railwaya  tbrougbout 
tba  country,  tbeir  stock,  dlTidends,  bonded  indebtedness,  earnings,  Ac.,  Ac 


^  0.  Tbe  BANK  AND  QUOTATION  SECTION,  a  montbly  publication  of  88  pagea,  issued 
tba  first  week  in  eacb  montb,  giTing  tbe  most  complete  and  comprebensire  tables  of  Quotations 
orer  issued,  embracing  prices  of  Railroad  Bonds  and  Stocks,  Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stot^ 
MiMilcipal  Securitiea,   Street  Railway   Stocka  and  Bonds  and   Industrial   and  Miscellaneous 

«.    Tbe  BANKERS'  CONVENTION   SECTION,  issued  yearly,  giTing  tbe  detailed  pf^ 
' — I  of  tbe  annual   conrention  of  tbe  American   Bankers*  Associanum — not  alone   tbe 
conyentlon,  bat  also  tbe  Trust  Company  Section  and  tbe  Sarings  Bank  Section. 

A  FURTHER  NOVEL  FEATURE  is  that  tha  pubUghers  of  the  '"Chronicle^ 
make  no  charge  ior  any  of  these  Supplements,  but  give  them  all  to  the 
^Chronide^  Subscribera. 

INVESTORS  wishing  to  keep  infonned  with  reference  to  their  investments, 
BUYERS  AND  SELLERS  of  Bonds  and  Stocks  of  Steam  Railroads, 
BUYERS  AND  SELLERS  of  Bonds  and  Stocks  of  Street  Railwaya, 
BUYERS  AND  SELLERS  of  Bonds  of  States,  Cities,  Towns,  Ac, 
RAILROAD  Ezecative  and  Operating  Officials  of  every  description, 
BANKS,  TRUST  COMPANIES  and  financial  histitutions  of  all  kinds, 
VACH  and  all  need  the  CHRONICLE  and  its  Supplements. 

TERMS: 

For  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  induifing  all  extra  Sections,     -      -      $io.oo 
Ona^an  Sub8crq>tion,  including  postage  and  extra  Sections,    -  -     xx.50 

For  all  other  foreign  countries,  including  postage  and  extra  Sections,    -        13.00 

William  B*  Dana  Company^  Publishers 

NEW  YORK 
Qtfonide  Btiilding  Fronts  Pine  and  DcpcYstet  Streets 

Fleaae  mention  Tbx  Govbhmxnt  AoooxnfTAifT  when  writing  to  advcrtisen. 
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NATIONAL    UNIVERSITY 


THE  LAW  SCHOOL 


EVENING   SESSIONS    EXCLUSIVELY 
OPENS  OCTOBER  1,  1909 


For  Catalog  and  Further  Information,  Apply  in  Person  or  by  Mail 

to  the  Dean 


NAT.  MET.  BANK  BLOG..  615  15TH  ST.  PHONE  M.  1106 

Expert  Shorthand 

It  can  be  learned  much  easier  than  a  poor  system  which  limits  the  stenog- 
rapher to  a  cheap  clerical  position. 

It  can  only  be  learned  by  taking  instruction  from  expert  shorthand  writers. 

Stenographers  can,  by  taking  instruction  from  expert  reporters,  become 
experts. 

Instruction  by  the  Success  Shorthand  School  is  guaranteed  by  contract  to 
return  tuition  if  dissatisfied  with  the  course. 

Write  at  once  for  catalogue  and  "Book  of  Inspiration/'  sent  free  upon 
request 

Success  Shorthand  School 

Suite  47,  79  Clark  St.,        Suite  74, 1416  Broadway 
Clilcago,  111.  New  Yorlc  City. 

Address  the  school  nearer  you. 
(If  a  stenographer,  state  the  system  you  now  use.) 
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Set-off:  An  Accounting  as  well  as  a 
Legal  Procedure. 


By  N.  £.  WBB8TXB,  Jb.«  LL.  M.,  C.  P.  A. 

Synopsis  of  doctrine  as  affecting  transactions  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party,  and  of  the  accounting  and  legal  pro- 
cedure involved. 

1.  The  United  States  possesses  all  rights  conferred  on 
individuals  by  the  statutes,  and  may  employ  set-off  in  the  settle- 
ment of  mutual  liquidated  demands  arising  out  of  contract 
betwe^i  it  and  any  person  or  persons. 

2.  When  possible  the  benefit  is  to  be  secured  by  agre^nent 
with  and  consent  of  the  other  paity. 

3.  When  agreement  cannot  be  obtained  the  benefit  is  to  be 
secured  (a)  hj  withholding  payment  of  an  amount  sufficient  to 
satisfy  its  claim,  and,  (b)  when  the  claimant's  demand  has  been 
reduced  to  judgment,  has  been  allowed  by  the  accounting 
officers,  or  is  for  compensation  of  an  employee,  by  instituting 
suit  for  the  claim  of  the  United  States. 

4.  When  the  claimant  sues  for  the  amount  withheld,  the 
benefit  is  to  be  secured  by  introducing  the  claim  of  the  United 
States  as  a  set-off  to  that  against  it*  and  in  part  or  whole  extinc- 
tion thereof,  or  as  the  case  may  be,  for  a  judgment  for  the 
balance. 

5.  The  power  and  duty  to  apply  set-off  as  an  accounting 
procedure  to  secure  to  the  United  States  the  benefit  thereof  are 
vested  in  every  administrative  officer  having  to  do  with  the 
preparation  or  certification  of  accounts  between  the  United 
States  and  other  persons;  in  every  disbursing  officer  to  whom 
accounts  in  the  form  of  vouchers  are  presented  for  payment;  in 
the  accounting  officers  to  whom  accounts  in  the  form  of  claims 
are  presented  for  direct  settlement ;  and  in  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  whom  auditors'  certificates  of  settlement  are  pre-' 
sented  for  the  issuance  of  pay  warrants. 
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In  General. 

In  the  following  discussion,  which  is  largely  in  the  form 
of  (][aotations  from  standard  authorities,  an  attempt  is  made  to 
distinjguish  between  the  application  of  setroff  in  accounting 
practice  and  its  application  in  legal  practice.  While  both,  if 
permissible,  must  be  legal  in  the  restricted  sense  of  lawful,  the 
word  legal  as  used  in  the  caption  is  intended  to  refer  to  that 
practice  by  which  a  lawful  right  may  be  enforced  in  court 
throu^  the  application  of  the  forms  of  law. 

The  accounting  application  of  set-off  precedes  in  point  of 
time  the  legal  appkcation  of  the  same  principle  and  frequently 
makes  the  latter  unnecessary.  But  because  the  expression  is. 
more  commonly  understood  as  having  only  the  latter  meaning, 
the  discussion  after  some  definitions  applicable  to  both  phases, 
will  take  up  first,  the  le^l  aspect:  second,  the  accounting 
aspect;  and  third,  the  appkcability  of  the  principle  to  transac- 
tions in  which  the  (Government  is  a  party. 

"Set-off  is  that  which  is  used  to  off-set  or  counter-balance 
another  thing."    (Standard  Dictionary.) 

'"The  business  of  the  whole  world  is  largely  done,  increas- 
ingly done,  by  the  use  of  a  conunercial  expedient  called  set-off; 
by  which  one  debt  is  made  to  pay  another  debt,  and  so  the  mass 
of  debts  liquidate  themselves  and  little  currency  is  needed.  It 
is  the  principle  of  the  clearing  house."    (Perry  Political  Economy, 

In  Legal  Practicb. 

What  in  accounting  is  included  under  the  general  subject 
of  set-ofF  is,  in  law,  divided  into  set-ofF,  recoupment  and  coun 
ter-claim.    These  terms  are  defined  as  follows: 

"SET-OFF:  A  set-off  is  a  counter-depfiand,  generally,  of  n 
liquidated  debt,  growing  out  of  an  independent  transaction,  for 
whidi  an  action  might  be  maintained  by  the  defendant  against 
the  plaintiff,  exhibited  by  the  defendant  to  counterbalance  die 
plaintiff's  recovery,  either  in  part  or  in  whole,  and,  as  the  case 
may  be,  to  recover  a  judgment  in  his  own  favor  for  the  balance." 
(22  Am.  and  Eng.  Encyc.  of  Law,  211.) 

"RECOUPMENT:  Recoupment  is  the  right  of  the  defendant, 
in  the  same  action,  to  claim  damages  from  the  plaintiff,  either 
because  he  has  not  complied  with  some  obligation  of  the  con- 
tract upon  which  he  sues,  or  because  he  has  violated  some  duty 
which  the  law  imposes  upon  him  in  the  making  or  performance 
of  that  contract."    (22  Am.  and  Eng.  Encyc.  of  Law,  344.) 

"RECOUPMENT  AND  SET-OFF  DISTINGUISHED:  In 
recoupment  the  defendant's  claim  must  arise  out  of  the  same  trans- 
action as  the  plaintiff's;  he  can  recover  no  excess;  and  his  claim 
ma^  be  for  liquidated  or  unliquidated  damages.  In  set-off  the 
claims  are  independent;  only  liquidated  damages  can  be  set  off, 
and  the  defendant  can  r.ecover  the  excess  above  the  plaintiff's 
claim."    (22  Am.  and  Eng.  Encyc.  of  Law,  344.) 

"COUNTERCLAIM :  A  counterclaim  is  'a  claim  presented  by 
a  defendant  in  opposition  to  or  deduction  from  the  claim  of  the 
plaintiff;'  an  opposition  claim  or  demand  of  something  due;  a  de- 
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tnand  of  something  whidi  of  right  belongs  to  the  defendant  in 
opposition  16  the  fight  of  the  plaintiff.  A  counterdaim  is  a 
raecies  of  set-off  or  recoupment,  introduced  by  the  Codes  of  Gvil 
Procedure  in  several  of  the  States,  of  a  broad  and  liberal  character. 

"It  embraces  both  set-off  and  recoupment,  and  is  broader  and 
more  comprehensive  than  either,  and  is  intended  to  secure  to  a 
defendant  all  the  relief  which  either  an  action  at  law  or  a  bill  in 
equity  or  a  cross-bill  would  have  secured  on  the  same  state  of 
facts.  It  is  not  a  mere  defense,  but  admits  of  affirmative  relief 
beyond  the  dismissal  of  the  plaintiff's  complaint 

"The  doctrine  of  counterclaim  being  a  creature  of  statute 
and  existing  only  by  virtue  of  statutory  law,  reference  must  be 
had  to  the  statutes  of  the  different  states  to  ascertain  as  to  its 
existence  as  well  as  its  scope  and  extent  in  any  particular  state." 
(251  Am.  and  Eng.  Encyc.  of  Law,  37I-373-) 

"NATURE,  ORIGIN  AND  GENERAL  PRINQPLES  OF 
SET-OFF:  Set-off,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  is  wholly  of 
statutory  origin.  In  the  proper  sense  of  a  cross-dennnd,  a  set-off 
was,  at  common  law,  recoverable  only  by  a  separate  action. 

"While  a  defendant  upon  common-law  prmciples,  is  in  general 
entitled  to  retain,  or  claim  by  way  of  reduction,  all  payments  made 
by  him,  and  all  just  demands  and  allowances  accruing  to  him,  in 
respect  of  the  same  transaction  or  account,  which  forms  the 
ground  of  action,  this  species  of  defense  is,  in  this  respect,  dearly 
distinguishable  not  only  from  set-off,  but  also  from  recoupment. 
Set-off  and  recoupment  do  not  attack  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  admit  the  plaintiff's  cause  of  action,  and  urge 
a  counter  dennnd,  so  that  the  sum  awarded  to  one  party  may 
counterbalance  that  awarded  to  the  other,  in  whole  or  in  part 
For  this  reason  it  has  been  said  that  they  are  not  true  defenses." 
(22  Am.  and  Eng.  Encyc.  of  Law,  211.) 

"COMMON  LAW  AND  STATUTES:  At  common  law  a 
defendant  who  was  sued  by  his  creditor  could  not  set  up  a  debt 
due  him  by  the  plaintiff,  by  way  of  counterbalandng  the  plaintiff's 
recovery,  although  the  amount  of  such  debt  was  th^  greater.  The 
defendant  would  be  driven  to  separate  action  to  recover  his  own 
claim.  This  not  only  tended  to  multiplicity  of  suits,  but,  if  the 
plaintiff  happened  to  be  in  circumstances  of  insolvency,  often 
resulted  in  positive  injustice.  Even  if  the  plaintiff  had  become 
bankrupt,  so  that  his  assignees  had  become  entitled  to  what  was 
owing  from  the  defendant,  the  law  allowed  the  assignees  to 
recover  the  whole  amount  of  the  defendant's  indebtedness,  leaving 
to  defendant  to  go  in  under  the  bankruptcy  and  prove  against  the 
bankrupt's  estate,  and  recover  a  dividend  only.  The  temporary 
bankrupt  act  of  4  and  5  Anne  oh.  17,  effected  a  mitigation  of  this 
evil  by  allowing  a  set-off  in  cases  of  mutual  credits  and  mutual 
debts  between  the  bankrupt  and  any  person.  This  enactment  was 
followed  by  similar  ones,  which  were  designed  for  the  same  purpose. 
But  these  acts  only  partially  remedied  the  evil  of  not  allowing  set- 
offs;  in  all  cases,  exc^t  where  the  plaintiff  was  bankrupt,  the  de- 
fendant was  still  compelled  to  bring  a  separate  action  to  recover 
any  sum  which  might  be  due  him  from  the  plaintiff  upon  an 
independent  transaction.  To  remedy  the  evil  of  multiplidty  of 
suits,  it  was  enacted  in  2  Geo.  II,  ch.  22,  13,  that  a  defendant  might 
establish  a  debt  against  a  plaintiff  without  resorting  to  a  separate 
attion.  And  these  provisions  were  subsequently  made  perpetual 
and  extended  by  8  Geo.  It,  ch.  24,  4  and  5.  Wiile  it  seems  thni 
these  statutes  of  Geo.  II  did  not  become  a  part  of  the  taw  of  the 
United  SUtes,  they  have  been  substantially  re-enacted  in  the  dif- 
ferent States,  though  usttally  witiiout  the  restriction  as  to  penal- 
ties.'*   (22  Mil.  and  Eng.  Encyc.  of  Law,  222.) 
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"FAILURE  TO  USE:  In  the  absence  of  ertdenoe  of  any 
■wtiial  and  open  accounts,  a  set-off  may  be  withdrawn. 

The  distinction  between  set-off  and  a  defense  in  the  techni- 
cal sense  is  well  illustrated  in  the  rule  that  a  set-off  may  be  used 
or  not,  at  pleasure.  If  a  defendant  in  an  action  has  a  defense 
thereto,  he  must,  in  general,  defend  and  protect  his  rights;  for  if 
he  omit  to  do  so,  he  cannot  afterwards,  as  plaintiff,  sue  for  such 
rights.  But,  unless,  there  are  provisions  in  the  statutes  which 
expressly  provide  differently,  a  defendant  may  use  or  not  use  his 
claim  in  set-off  when  an  opportunity  is  presented,  without  im- 
pairing his  right  to  establish  his  claim  in  a  separate  action,  or  to 
ose  it  in  a  subsequent  action  1^  the  same  plaintiff,  or  to  plead  it  to 
an  action  on  the  judgment.    And  where  die  defendant  is  not  pre- 

red,  at  the  time  the  plaintiff  sues  him,  to  prove  his  demand,  it 
most  advisable  not  to  plead  or  give  notice  of  set-off,  for  in 
case  he  should  go  into  evidence  upon  the  trial  in  support  of  his 
cross-demand,  and  foil  in  the  attempt,  he  cannot  afterwards  pro- 
ceed in  an  action  for  the  amount  It  is,  however,  better  that  a 
claim  should  be  settled  by  set-off,  when  that  can  properly  be  done, 
because  it  saves  both  expense  and  time  to  do  this.  And  courts 
have  censured  parties  for  not  pleading  a  demand  by  way  of  set-off, 
when  there  was  nothing  to  show  that  it  might  not  have  been  made 
perfectly  available  to  the  defendant  in  that  way.  Besides,  the 
possibility  of  the  plaintiff  in  the  action  in  which  a  demand  can 
be  set-off  becoming  insolvent  before  an  independent  action  can  be 
instituted  and  jud^ent  recovered,  should  be  considered.  But  it 
has  been  held  that  when  a  judipient  creditor  becomes  insolvent 
after  obtaining  his  judgment,  equity  may  compel  allowance  of  any 
set-off  the  debtor  may  have  agrainst  him,  though  it  existed  at  the 
time  suit  was  brought,  provided  it  was  not  adjudicated  against  the 
suit"    (22  Am.  and  Eng.  Encyc.  of  Law,  231.) 

•^RELINQUISHMENT  AND  DEPRIVATION  OF  RIGHT: 
It  has  been  held  that  the  right  of  set-off  may  be  insisted  on,  though 
an  express  promise  has  been  made  to  relinquish  it  Although 
goods  were  to  be  paid  for  in  ready  money  when  delivered,  it  was 
under  the  English  statute,  held  tiiat  the  defendant,  in  a  suit  for 
the  price,  might  plead  a  set-off. 

A  party  cannot  be  deprived  of  his  right  of  set-off  by  anything 
less   than   a  contract 

"It  seems  tiiat,  under  the  general  well-settled  doctrine  that  a 
person  may  waive  many  statutory  or  constitutional  provisions  in- 
tended for  his  benefk,  a  party  entitled  to  a  right  of  set-off  may 
waive  it  by  an  agreement  deliberately  made  upon  a  good  consid- 
eration."   (22  Am.  and  Eng.  Encyc.  of  Law,  234.) 

"WHAT  MAY  BE  THE  SUBJECT  OF  SET-OF:  Witli 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  demands  to  be  set-off  against  each 
other  the  common  provisions  of  the  statutes  specify  only  mutual 
debts;  consequently,  a  claim,  in  order  to  be  the  subject  of  set-off, 
must,  like  the  demand  against  which  it  may  be  opposed,  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  debt,  and  not  of  unliquidated  damages.  And  this  is  as 
lar  as  the  privilege  of  set-off  can  be  allowed  consistently  with 
expediency  and  justice;  for,  were  it  more  generally  allowed,  as 
the  proceedings  is  of  a  summary  nature,  the  parties  must  be  de- 
prived of  the  ordinary  modes  of  trial  of  controverted  claims  and 
of  the  established  methods  of  review  and  redress  for  error;  besides, 
where  the  plaintiff's  claim  is  for  a  certain  amount,  no  rule  ought 
to  be  favored  which  would  permit  the  defendant  to  urge  an  inde- 
pendent unliquidated  claim  as  a  set-off  thereto,  and  thereby  delay 
the  plaintiff's  recovery  for  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain the  amount  due  the  defendant,  when  it  is  considered  that  a 
great  length  of  time  might  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the  amount. 
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and  that  ^ven  then  the  claim  might  fail  for  want  of  proof."    (22 
Am.  and  Eng.  Encyc  of  Law,  245.) 

•TIEQUIREMENT  OF  MUTUALITY  AS  TO  CLAIMS  IN 
SET-OFF:  The  statutes  of  set-off.  whether  they  extend  the 
right  to  "debts,"  "claims,"  "demands,'^  or  other  causes  of  action, 
commonly  require  that  they  should  be  mutual,  I  ei,  exist  between 
parties  to  the  action.  It  would  seem  to  result  no  less  from  the 
construction  of  the  terms  of  the  statute  than  the  fact  that  set-off 
is,  in  effect,  a  cross-action  by  the  defendant  against  the  plaintiff, 
that  die  matters  sought  to  be  set  off  must  be  due  from  all  the 
parties  plaintiff  to  all  the  parties  defendamt  in  the  action,  and 
from  and  to  those  persons  only  who  are  parties  to  tha  action.*' 
(22  Am  and  Eng.  Encyc.  of  Law,  2ea) 

"A  set-off  is  a  demand  which  a  defendant  makes  against  the 
plaintiff  in  a  suit,  for  the  purpose  of  liquidating  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  his  claim;  in  law,  when  the  detetidant  acknowledges  the 
justice  of  the  plaintiff's  demand  on  the  one  hand,  but  on  the  other 
sets  up  a  demand  of  his  own  to  counterbalance  that  of  the  plain- 
tiff, either  in  wholo  or  in  part  The  term  "set-off"  implies  mutual 
demands  between  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant  The  one  party, 
when  demanded  of  by  die  other  to  pay,  responds  that  he  also  has 
a  demand  against  the  demandant,  which  he  proposed  to  set  off  in 
whole  or  in  part  satis&ction  of  the  demand  made  against  him." 
(In  re  Oliver  109  Fed.,  784.) 

"SET-OFFS  OF  ONE  JUDGMENT  AGAINST  ANOTHER: 
Where  reciprocal  claims  between  different  parties  have  passed  into 
judgment,  it  is  the  established  pracdce  of  die  courts  to  set-off 
one  judgment  against  another,  and  enter  satisfaction  of  bodi  to 
the  amount  of  the  smaller  demand;  and  judgment  for  one  party 
may  be  withheld  until  thd  other,  by  using  due  diligence,  may  obtain 
his  judgment,  so  that  the  one  may  be  set  off  agamst  the  other,  or 
that  the  one  execudon  may  balance  the  other. 

"A  debt  remains  mutual  after  verdict,  as  well  as  before,  the 
verdict  amounting  to  conclusive  evidence  of  die  debt  only,  and 
leaving  the  right  of  set-off  as  it  was  before.  And  though  the 
claims  between  tlM  parties  were  not  mutual,  so  diat  they  could  not 
be  set  off  a|:ain8t  each  other  before  judgment,  when  both  have 
passed  into  jud^ent,  one  will  be  set  off  against  diei  other,  if 
equity  requires  it,  the  general  rule  being  that  judgments  may  be 
set  off  against  each  other  whenever  executions  issued  upon  them 
could  be  legally  set  off,  one  a|rainst  the  other,  by  the  officer  having 
them  in  his  hands  for  service.*  (22  Am  and  Eiig.  Encyc.  of  Law, 
^  445.) 

"POWER  TO  SET-OFF  JUDGMENTS:  The  power  to  set- 
off one  judgment  against  another,  does  not  rest  upon  an^  statute, 
but  upon  the  general  jurisdiction  of  courts  over  their  suitors,  and 
their  general  superintendence,  of  proceedings  before  them"  (22 
Am.  and  Eng.  Encyc.  of  Law,  446.) 

In  Accounting  Practicb. 

A  purely  accounting  definition  of  set-off  has  not  been 
found  in  any  work  consulted.  The  general  definition  has 
alread  been  stated  as  ^^that  which  is  used  to  off-set  or  counter- 
balance another  thing."  In  accounting  this  can  only  mean  tiiat 
which  is  a  proper  d^jt  against  an  existing  credit,  the  placing 
of  an  amount  receivable  against  an  amount  payable. 

This,  men  have  always  attempted  to  do.  A  debtor  who  con- 
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siderd  that  he  has  a  countMNdemand  agaiiigt  hia  ^^ditor, 
whether  growing  out  of  the  same  or  some  other  transaction, 
attempts  to  secure  to  himself  tihe  advantage  tfa^teof  throu^ 
some  one  of  a  series  of  steps  which  begin  in  accounting  and  end 
in  legal  proceedinga  The  first  step  is  when,  through  agree- 
nMit,  he  seeks  his  creditors'  consent  to  the  deduction.  The 
second  is  when,  failing  agreement,  he  invokes  tiie  law  of  might 
and  withholds  payment  The  third  is  wh^,  in  opposition  to 
his  creditors'  attempt  to  comod  payment  by  an  action  at  law, 
he  sets  up  his  claim  for  set-on. 

Naturally  the  decisions  have  been  upon  cases  which  have 
reached  the  third  stage,  legal  proceedings,  but  in  upholding  set- 
off in  its  l^al  application,  the  courts  have  also  e^ablishM  the 
propriety  of  its  employinent  in  accounting  practice,  both  by 
agreement  and  by  the  withholding  of  payment 

By  Agreement. — ''Disconnected  and  independent  claims  cannot, 
eiccept  by  agreement,  or  by  virtue  of  the  statute  of  set-off,  be 
applied  to  the  extinguishment  of  eadi  other."    (Storkey  vs.  Peters, 

I         i8  Conn.,  i8i.) 

.  By   Withholding   Paym^/.— "The   Umted    Sutes   possesses   the 

general  ri^t  to  apply  all  sums  due  for  sudi  pay  and  emoluments, 
to  the  extinguishment  of  any  balances  due  to  them  by  the  defend- 
ant on  any  other  account,  whether  owed  by  him  as  a  private  indi- 
vidual, or  as  chief  engineer.  It  is  but  the  exercise  of  thd  common 
right,  which  belongs  to  every  creditor,  to  apply  the  unappropriated 
moneys  of  his  creditor,  in  his  hands,  in  extinguishment  of  the 
debts  due  to  him."    (Gratiot  vs.  United  States,  15  Pttert.  370.) 

^ '  When  thk  United  States  Is  a  Party. 

The  specific  provisions  of  law  applicable  to  cases  where 
the  Government  is  a  party  are  as  follows: 

"ATI  claims  and  demands  whatever  by  4)he  United  States  or 
against  them,  and  all  accounts  whatevcir  in  which  the  United  States 
is  concerned,  eitiier  as  debtors  or  as  creditors,  shall  be  settled  and 
adjusted  in  the  Department  of  the  Treasury."  (Sec.  336,  R.  S., 
from  Act  of  March  3,  1817,  ch.  45,  3  StaL  366.) 

"No  money  shall  be  paid  to  any  person  for  his  compensation 
who  is  in  arrears  to  the  United  States,  until  he  has  accounted  for 
and  paid  into  the  Treasury  all  sums  for  which  he  ntay  be  liable. 
In  an  cases  where  the  pay  or  salary  of  any  person  is  withheld  in 
pursuance  of  this  section,  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury, 
if  required  to  do  so  by  the  party,  his  agent  or  attorney  shall  report 
forthwith  to  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  the  balance  due;  and 
the  Sc^icitor  shall,  wiUiin  sixty  days  thereafter,  order  suit  to  be 
commenced  against  such  delinquent  and  his  sureties."  (Sec.  1766, 
R.  S^  from  Act  of  Tan.  35,  1828,  ch.  3,  4  Stat.,  346,  and  Act  of  May 
30,  1836,  di.  77,  5  Stat  31) 

"That  when  any  final  judgment  recovered  against  the  United 
States  or  other  ckim  duly  allowed  by  legal  authority  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  payment,  and  the  plain- 
tiff or  claimant  therein  shall  be  indebted  to  the  United  States  in 
any  manner,  whether  as  principal  or  surety,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Secretary  to  withoid  payment  of  an  aftuyunt  of  such  judg- 
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iacnk  or  claim  equd  to  tfie  debt  thus  due  to  die  United  Sutes;  and 
if  such  plaintiff  or  claimant  assents  to  such  set-off,  and  discharges 
^s  judgment  or  an  amount  thereof  equal  to  said  debt  or  claim,  the 
Secretary  shall  Execute  a  discharge  ot  the  debt  due  from  the  plain- 
tiff to  the  United  States.  But  if  such  plaintiff,  or  claimant,  denies 
his  indebtedness  to  the  United  States,  or  refuses  to  consent  to  the 
•et-off,  then  the  Secretary  shall  withold  payment  of  such  further 
amount  of  such  judgment,  or  claim,  as  in  his  opinion  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  cover  all  legal  charges  and  costs  in  prosecuting  the  debt  of 
the  United  States  to  final  judgment  And  is  such  debt  is  not  already 
in  suit,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  cause  legal  pro- 
ceedings to  be  immediately  commenced  to  enforce  the  same,  and  to 
cause  the  same  to  be  prosecuted  to  final  judgment  with  all  Reason- 
able dispatch.  And  if  in  such  action  judgment  shall  be  rendered 
against  the  United  States,  or  the  amount  recovered  for  debt  and 
costs  shall  be  less  than  the  amount  so  witheld  as  before  provided, 
the  balance  shall  then  be  paid  over  to  such  plaintiff  by  such  Secre- 
tary with  six  per  cent  interest,  thereon  for  the  time  it  has  been 
withheld  from  the  plaintiff/'  (i8  Stat.  L.,  481,  from  Act  of  Mar.  3. 
1875,  ch.  149.) 

"The  right  to  set-off,  in  settlements  between  the  Government 
and  individuab,  has  been  so  repeatedlv  recognized  by  the  courts 
that  it  is  no  longer  an  open  question.'  (3  Digest,  8  Comp.,  Sec. 
iafi4.) 

"The  right  to  set-off  a  debt  due  exists  in  favor  of  the  United 
States,  whether  the  debtor  be  a  State  or  a  person. 

"This  arises  from  the  authority  conferred  on  die  accounting 
officers  to  adjust  and  settle  accounts  in  favor  of,  as  well  as  against, 
the  United  States.  The  settlement  of  an  account  involves  a  set- 
tlement of  debit  and  credit,  and  the  striking  of  a  balance  due,  and 
no  payment  can  be  required  beyond  the  amount  found  due. 

"The  doctrine  of  accounting  is  derived  from  the  civil  law,  from 
which  it  was  adopted  into  modem  systems  of  jurisprudence.  This 
doctrine  was  in  that  law  knovm  as  compensatio,  which,  as  the 
etymology  of  the  word — pend-o — shows,  is  die  act  of  making  things 
equi^ent.  It  is  defined  by  Modestinus  to  be  debeti  et  crediti  inter 
ti  contribuHo,  The  object  of  compensatio,  as  in  set-off,  was  the 
prevention  of  unnecessary  suits  and  payments.  Under  die  ancient 
fttles  of  pleading,  compensatio  was  permitted  only  (i)  exeadem 
cauia,  in  acfiones  stricti  jufis,  in  which  the  injury  and  verdict 
of  d^  judex  were  limited,  in  the  matter  submitted  for  trial,  to 
the  precise  and  strict  terms  of  the  Praetor's  formula,  which  set 
forth  the  subject  matter  of  the  action,  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff, 
conferred  jurisdiction  on  the  judex  to  adjudicate,  and  directed  him 
to  condemn  the  defendant  in  a  sum  of  money,  or  else  to  acquit 
him;  and  (a)  in  acHones  honae  Hdei,  in  which,  similarly  as  in 
out  equity  jurisdiction,  and  as  implied  in  the  nature  of  the  action, 
m6re  latitude  was  allowed  in  the  pleadings,  and  a  wider  jurisdic- 
tion wib  conferred  upon  the  judex  by  the  formula  delivered  to 
him  by  the  Praetor.  By  a  rescript  of  M.  Aurdius,  the  exception 
compensatio,  or  plea  of  set-off,  was  admitted  in  actions  as  fully 
as  is  provided  in  modem  statutes. 

"The  usage  hfts  always  been  made  to  make  the  set-off  in 
adjttifting  claims  of  creditors  df  the  United  States;  and  usage 
Sfiffidently  condnued,  when  not  clearly  against  a  statute,  is 
law.    It  is  evidence  of  whstt  tihe  law  is. 

"The  fight  t6  make  the  set-off  is  fully  supported  bv  authority. 
Ih  Gfadot  vs.  The  United  States  (15  Peters,  370)  it  was  said 
t>y  the  Supreme  Court,  in  relation  to  the  right  01  the  Government 
fo  make  a  set-off  in  adjusting  accounts,  that— 

"'It  is  but  the  exercise  df  the  common  ri^  wfiich  be- 
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longs  to  every  creditor,  to  apply  the  noappropriated  mooeys 

of  his  debtor,  in  his  hands,  in  extinguishment  of  the  debts 

dae  to  him.' 

"The  act  of  March  3,  i975  (18  Sut,  481)  is  not  material  in 
this  case,  except  as  it  may  apply  to  a  right  now  to  make  a  set- 
off, or  involve  the  question  of  a  duty  to  conunence  proceedings  in 
court  on  a  disputed  question  of  set-off. 

The  usage  already  referred  to,  of  making  set-off,  is  as  appli- 
cable now  as  ever  heretofore,  unless  the  power  has  been  abridged 
by  the  act  of  1875;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  act  has  such 
effect 

"It  is  an  enabling,  and  perhaps  unnecessary,  act  for  all  pur- 
poses of  a  right  to  make  a  set-off.  It  disables  nothing.  It  is  not 
negative  in  its  terms,  and  hence  repeals  no  usage  founded  on  law 
previously  existing.  A  negative  statute  controls  and  takes  away 
a  statuto]^  or  a  conunon  law  right  or  remedy  previously  existing 
but  an  amrmative  statute  has  no  such  effect 

"The  statute  is  remedial,  and  by  a  well-known  rule  of  con- 
struction, is  to  be  liberally  construed.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
to  invoke  even  tfiis  rule.  The  terms  of  the  act  apply  alike  to 
persons  who  can,  and  to  those  who  cannot,  be  sued,  and  to  cases 
in  which  suit  cannot  be  instituted,  as  well  as  to  those  in  which 
legal  proceedings  can  be  commenced  and  enforced.  If  a  claimant 
reside  abroad,  where  he  is  not  amenable  to  the  process  of  our  courts, 
the  statutes  give  tfie  right  to  make  the  set-off.  The  fact  that  every 
remedy  given  by  the  statute  cannot  be  pursued  in  every  case,  and 
in  every  mode,  cannot,  according  to  any  fair  rule  of  construction, 
be  used  to  defeat  entirely  the  nght  of  set-off.  The  act  can  only 
mean,  then,  that  when  the  right  to  make  a  set-off  against  a  claim- 
ant is  by  him  disputed,  the  Secretary  must,  'cause  legal  proceedings 
to  be  immediately  commenced'  in  those  cases  where  such  suits 
can  be  lawfully  commenced.  It  does  not  give  a  new  jurisdiction  to 
courts  or  require  an  impossibility.  It  is  not  a  repealing  act  It 
leaves  in  force  all  the  statutes  giving  jurisdiction  to  accounting 
officers  and  finally  to  the  adjudications  of  the  ComptrtAltr.  It  is 
to  be  read  with  these  acts,  and  to  be  so  construed  as  to  take  away 
none  of  their  provisions.  When  it  declares,  *It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Secretary  to  withhold  payment,'  this  means  that  in  those 
cases  adjudicated  by  the  Comptroller,  the  payment  is  to  be  with- 
held in  accordance  with  such  adjudications;  and  payment  may 
perhaps  be  withheld  in  other  cases,  in  anticipation  of  the  adjustment 
of  accounts.  And,  clearly,  it  cannot  authorize  a  payment  by  order 
of  the  Secretary  in  opposition  to  such  an  adjudication,  since  that 
would  make  it  operate  as  a  repeal  in  part  of  section  191  of  the 
Revised  Statutes.^     (2  Lawrence,  ist  Comp.  Dec,  315  et  seq.) 

"The  right  of  set-off,  where  the  Government  is  both  debtor  and 
creditor,  is  established  and  provided  for  by  this  section  (1766  R. 
S.),  and  by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1875.  ch.  149,  18  Stat  481,  but  it 
exists  independently  of  those  enactments  and  is  founded  upon 
R.  K  Section  236."     (Taggart's  Case.  17  Q.  O.,  322.) 

"From  an  early  day  the  accounting  officers  have  beeti  accus- 
tomed, in  the  course  of  settling  ordinary  accounts  in  the  Treasury 
Department,  to  set  off  one  debt  against  another,  when  a  claimant 
is  both  debtor  and  creditor,  and  that  practice  has  been  sustained  by 
judicial  determination  as  legal  and  proper,  without  any  express 
statute  on  the  subject."    (Bonnafon  vs.  U.  S.,  14  Ct  Q..  489.) 

"And  it  may  be  regarded  as  settled  law,  in  accordance^  with 
the  uniform  practice,  that  the  accounting  officers  have  jurisdiction, 
in  proper  cases,  in  the  course  of  settling  accounts  in  the  Treasury 
Department,  to  set  off  one  debt  aiorainst  another,  when  a  claimant 
is  both  debtor  and  creditor."  (McKnight  vs.  U.  S.,  13  Ct.  Q.,  306, 
affirmed  on  appeal  98  U.  S.,  179.) 
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How    AND    BT   WbOK    ApPLDBD. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  in  practioe  generally  the 
accoipiting  application  is,  first,  b^  seeking  agreement  to  a  set- 
tlement thereon,  and  second,  by  withholding  payment;  and  that 
the  legal  application  is  then  by  its  introduction  as  a  defense 
when  the  creditor  ^all  have  brought  suit  for  the  amount  with- 
held. Exactly  the  same  procedure  is  prescribed  by  the  Act  of 
March  8, 1875  (18  btat,  481)  in  cases  where  the  Government 
is  a  party. 

"The  Secretary  must  inform  the  judgment  creditor  of  the 
amount  of  debt  claimed  against  him,  diat  he  may  make  his  election, 
whether  he  consents  to  the  set-off,  acc^>t8  the  balance,  and  will  dis- 
charge his  judgment,  or  denies  die,  indebtedness  and  refuses  to 
consent  thereto.  In  the  former  case  it  becomes  a  voluntary  settle- 
ment upon  the  execution  of  the  {proper  discharges  contemplated  by 
the  Act,  whether  or  not  the  claim  set  up  by  the  Secretary  is  a 
legal  and  valid  debt  which  could  be  enforced  at  law,  becomes  im- 
material, since  the  debtor  has  waived  his  right  to  have  it  tested  by 
proceedings  in  court,  and  he  is  estopped  from  setting  up  any 
further  daim  on  his  judgment"  (Bonnafon  vs.  U.  S.,  14  Ct. 
CI.,  490.) 

"The  Auditor,  in  his  report  upon  this  appeal,  says  that  the 
settlement  was  made  and  the  money  withheld  upon  wiiat  he  sup- 
posed to  be  the  authority  and  consent  of  the  claimant,  and  quotes 
from  several  communications  from  the  latter  in  support  of  his 
conclusion. 

"There  is  ample  authority  in  tfiese  utterances  to  justify  the 
Auditor's  conclusions,  and  I  find  as  a  fact  that  the  claimant  as- 
sented in  advance  to  the  settlements  as  made'  by  the/  Auditor. 
Therefore  the  latter  did  not  err  in  withholding  from  his  judgment 
account  an  amount  sufficient  to  pay  the  balance  due  from  him  on 
account  of  excess  of  emoluments."    (7  Comp.,  589.) 

The  statute  prescribing  the  procedure  places  the  duty  of 
taking  advantage  of  set-on  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury in  cases  presented  to  him  for  payment  (drawing  of  a 
warrant)  after  judgment  or  due  allowance  by  legal  authority 
(the  accoimting  officers) .  But  the  accounting  officers  have  long 
had  the  power  and  been  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  the 
application  of  set-off^  and  this  power  and  duty  were  not  affected 
by  the  Act  of  March  8, 1876  (18  Stat,  481). 

"Where  a  person  is  both  debtor  and  creditor  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  any  form,  the  accounting  officers  are  required  by  law  to 
set  off  the  one  indebtedness  against  the  other  and  certify  only  the 
balance."     (Taggart's  Case,  17  Ct.  Q.,  322.) 

"It  is  among  the  general  duties  of  the  Treasury  Department 
through  the  accounting  officers  to  settle  all  claims  and  demands 
by  and  against  the  United  States,  and  in  proper  cases  to  set  off  one 
against  the  other  when  the  Government  is  both  debtor  and  creditor 
of  the  same  party."    (Howes  vs.  U.  S.,  24  Ct.  Q.,  170.) 

"The  Treasury  is  in  the  possession  of  adequate  power  to  guard 
the  United  States  against  the  payment  of  judgments  or  claims, 
where  there  exists  in  the  department  a  demand  against  the  claimant 
which  is  a  proper  subject  of  set-off."  (The  Sdiooner  Henry  and 
Gustavus,  35  Ct.  a.,  393.) 
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"It  in  wiMn  the  power  mid  proYince  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  withhold  from  a  contractor  the  amount  due  him  on  one 
contract  to  reimburse  the  United  State)  for  work  imperfectly  done, 
improperly  inspected,  and  wrongfully  paid  for  under  other  con- 
tracts/'   (a  Digest  2d  Comp.,  Sec  319.) 

''When  the  Second  ConqrtroUer  certifies  an  amount  ducf  to  a 
person  who  is  a  debtor  in  a  larger  amount  upon  a  settlement  of 
the  First  Comptroller,  he  should  certify  the  amount  due  subject 
to  the  set-off,  and  recommend  to  the  Secretary  to  whom  such  cer- 
tificate is  transmitted  that  it  be  forwarded  to  the  First  Comptroller, 
in  order  that  the  debtor's  account  may  be  restated  and  such  credit 
entered  When  the  indebtedness  declared  by  the  First  Comptroller 
is  smaller  than  the  amount  of  the  claim  in  question,  the  set-off 
should  be  made  in  the  oflke  of  the  Second  Comptroller  and  die 
iMlance  certified  to  the  proper  Secretary  for  payment  Transfer 
requisitions  can  afterwards  be  issued  to  adjust  the  appropriations/' 
(3  Digest  2d  Comp.,  Sec.  1285.) 

"The  right  to  make  the  set-off  on  general  principles  is  well 
settled  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  said  of  the 
right  of  the  Government  to  make  a  set-off  in  adjusting  accounts, 
that  'it  is  but  the  exercise  of  a  common  right  which  belongs  to 
erery  creditor,  to  apply  the  unappropriated  moneys  of  his  debtor 
in  his  hands  in  extinguishment  of  the  debts  due  to  him.'  In  Tag- 
gart's  Case  (17  Ct.  CI.,  322)  the  syllabus  says  that  in  such  case 
'the  accounting  officers  are  required  by  law  to  set-off  the  one 
indebtedness  against  the  other,  and  certify  only  the  balance.'  The 
power  to  make  the  set-off  arises  from  the  authority  to  settle  and 
adjust  accounts  and  is  imposed  on  the  Comprollers  by  the  duty 
to  certify  the  balances,  that  is  the  amounts  remaining  due. 

"The  set-off,  when  thus  made,  cannot  be  changed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  or  by  any  authority  except  Congress  or  the 
courts.  The  Secretary  is  not  charged  with  any  duty  in  such  case 
under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1875.  But  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  make  the  set-off  is  so  carefully  guarded  that  if  the  account- 
ing officers  refuse  or  neglect  to  make  it,  the  Secretary  is,  perhaps, 
by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1875,  required  to  make  it,  and  in  certain 
cases  therein  prescribed,  to  cause  legal  proceedings  to  be  com- 
menced to  determine  the  rights  of  parties  interested/'  (4  Law- 
rence, I  St  Comp.,  359.) 

Were  all  claims  against  the  United  States  originally  ad- 
justed by  the  direct  settlements  of  the  accomitin^  officers  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  inquire  as  to  the  authont^r  of  other 
officers  to  apply  set-off  in  accounting  practice.  But  it  so  hap- 
pens that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  debts  due  by  the  Govern- 
ment are  paid  by  disbursing  officers  upon  the  certification  of 
administrative  officers  and  if  the  principle  of  set-off  is  not  ap- 
plied by  them,  the  opportunity  to  thus  protect  the  interests  of 
the  Government  has  passed  when  the  matters  come  before  the 
accounting  officers  upon  settlement  of  the  disbursing  officers' 
accounts.  It  has  been,  however,  held  that  the  Government  (not 
specified  agents  thereof)  possesses  the  ri^ht  of  set-off  and  that 
it  may  properly  be  applied  at  any  stage  m  the  accounting. 

''Without  the  aid  of  any  statute,  and  on  the  general  prindples 
of  law  applicable  between  debtor  and  creditor,  of  which  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  private  persons,  may  take  advantage,  it  is  the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  withhold  ihe  sum  it  thus  ow^,  and 
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apply  it  on  the  debt  so  due  to  it"    (4  Lawrence,  ist  Comp.,  105.) 

"It  is  well  established  that  where  a  person  has  money  in  his 
possession  belonging  to  or  due  to  another  who  is  indebted  to  him« 
he  is  not  required  by  law  to  pay  over  the  money  held  by  him,  with- 
out reimbursing  himself,  and  then  to  bring  suit  for  his  own  debt; 
but  he  may  withhold  an  amount  sufficient  to  satisfy  such  debt  In 
such  case,  if  his  creditor  denies  his  right  to  the  money  so  with- 
held, the  burden  is  upon  him  to  bring  suit  therefor  and  have  the 
question  of  right  determined  by  the  courts.  The  Government  has 
the  same  right  of  withholding  payment  under  these  circumstances 
that  a  citizen  has,  neither  a  greater  nor  a  lesser  right."  (8 
Comp.  26.) 

"The  Government  having  in  its  possession  money  due  it  from 
a  party  is  not  obliged  to  turn  over  the  money  to  the  party  and  go 
into  court  to  establish  its  claim  thereto.  The  Government  in  a  set- 
tlement under  one  contract,  having  due  regard  to  the  legal  rights 
of  all  other  persons,  may  withhold  moneys  due  it  from  the  same 
contractor  under  a  former  corrtract."     (15  Comp.,  286.) 

Accordingly  it  has  been  held  that  disbursing  officers  should 
withhold  payments  when  vouchers  are  presented  to  them  for 
payments  to  persons  who  are  indebted  to  the  United  States. 

"If  there  be  unpaid  balances  due  the  contractor  for  work- 
actually  performed  before  his  default  on  the  first  two  contracts, 
it  is  clearly  the  right  and  duty  of  the  disbursing  officer  to  retain 
them  pendmg  a  final  settlement  of  all  the  contracts."  (2  Comp., 
430.) 

"It  is  the  duty  of  disbursing  officers  of  the  United  States  in 
making  payments  from  moneys  of  the  United  States  in  their  cus- 
tody to  take  appropriate  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States,  whose  agents  they  are,  and  when  any 
claim  or  voucher  is  presented  to  them  for  payment  which  they  have 
reason  to  think  would  not  be  paid  on  presentation  to  the  Treasury 
Department,  it  is  their  duty  to  refuse  payment  thereof,  leaving  the 
claimant  to  pursue  his  legal  rights  before  that  Department  as 
provided  by  law."     (11  Comp.,  783.) 

"These  statutes  (18  Stat,  481  and  Sec  1766,  R.  S.)  provide, 
in  the  case  of  the  claimant,  that  if  he  denies  his  indebtedness,  or  in 
the  case  of  the  person  in  arrears,  that  if  he  requires  it,  suit  diall 
be  brought  by  the  Government  instead  of  casting  this  burden  upon 
them. 

"It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  section  is  directed  to  executive 
officers  of  the  Government  and  not  to  the  courts.  The  subjects  of 
the  statute  is  money  to  1>e  paid*  for  'compensation,'  which  is  done 
by  those  officers,  and  not  by  the  courts.  Moreover,  it  directs  that 
*tiie  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury,'  if  required  to  do  so  by 
tfie  person  in  arrears,  'shall  report  forthwith  to  the  Solicitor  of  the 
Treasury  the  balance  due,'  wlio  is  required  to  order  suit  to  be 
commenced  at  once.  It  is  only  by  the  suit  brought,  after  withhold- 
ing payment,  that  it  can  be  determined  whether  there  is  ultimately 
a  legal  liability  or  not.  But  if  the  person  is  in  arrears  there  is. 
prima  facie,  a  legal  liability,  in  which  case  the  statute  is  mandatory 
upon  the  executive  officers. 

"The  right  to  withhold  payment  must  necessarily  imply  the 
use  of  appropriate  means  to  eflFect  it.  I  have,  therefore,  to  advise 
you  that  you  afe  not  authorized  to  make  any  payment  to  Mr.  W. 
from  public  moneys  in  your  possession  until  the  amount  of  his 
indebtedness  has  been  liquidated."    (10  Comp.,  292.) 
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But  it  is  also  the  right  and  duty  of  administrative  offioenb 
beads  of  departments  and  their  subordinates,  to  secure  to  the 
Grovemment  the  benefit  of  setroff  by  withholding  certification 
or  approval  of  account  looking  to  payments  to  be  made  by  dis- 
bursmg  officers  or  the  Treasury  Department  unless  the  claimant 
consents  to  a  settlement  at  one  time  of  all  mutual  demands  be- 
tween him  and  the  United  States.  To  this  effect  are  the  follow- 
ing decisions  all  made  to  such  administrative  officers: 

"The  coarse  suggested  in  the  foregoing  letter  (to  'deduct  the 
amount  of  loss  on  contract  No.  i  from  the  amount  due  on  contract 
Na  2  and  pay  the  balance  to  Mr.  B.,  at  the  same  time  releasing  him 
from  his  obligations  under  contract  No.  i')  is  die  proper  one  to 
pursue.  It  is  well  settled  that  where  a  contractor  has  entered  into 
two  or  more  contracts  with  the  United  States,  and  has  fulfilled  one 
of  them  but  has  failed  to  perform  the  other,  the  United  States,  in 
settling  with  him,  may  lawfully  deduct  from  the  money  due  on 
the  executed  contract  the  amount  of  the  forfeiture  stipulated  to  be 
paid  in  the  other  contract,  in  the  event  of  the  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  contractor  to  i>erform  it"    (6  Comp.,  346.) 

"The  equitable  right  to  retain  the  money  now  due  the  con- 
tractors under  the  War  Department  contracts  to  meet  probable  loss 
under  the  navy  contract  under  the  circumstances  is  more  a  matter 
of  public  policy  than  of  law.  Unless  there  has  now  a  definite  amount 
of  damages  accrued  under  the  navy  contract,  which  is  the  proper 
subject  of  a  set-off,  the  matter  of  withholding  money  due  the 
company  rests  more  with  your  discretion,  having  due  regard  for 
the  public  interests."    (7  Comp.,  218.) 

"Under  this  statute  (18  Stat.,  481)  set-off  may  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  against  any  person  to  whom  the 
United  States  is  indebted  after  the  claim  has  been  duly  allowed. 
Where  the  matter  is  proper  for  set-off,  the  right  to  widihold  jMiy- 
ment  from  a  claimant  until  his  liability  as  a  debtor  to  the  United 
States  is  determined  and  until  the  necessity  of  enforcing  such 
liability  is  ascertained,  is  well  settled  as  a  part  of  the  53rstem  of 
national  executive  law.  Usage  has  made  it  law.  But  this  right  to 
withhold  payment  fo  a  reasonable  time  could  not  exist  if  the  further 
right  did  not  exist  to  make  the  set-off,  when  the  claims  on  both 
sides  shall  be  finally  adjusted.  The  law  of  set-off  does  not  apply 
to  torts  in  the  nature  of  trespass."     (15  Comp.,  114.) 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  there  are  a  few  early  opinions  and 
decisions  denying  or  limiting  the  (Government's  right  of  set-off 
as  set  out  herein.  So  far  as  known  these  conflicting  authorities 
are  limited  to  certain  opinions  of  Attorneys-General  (1  Op. 
Att.-Gen.,  617;  1  id.  676;  3  id.  52;  and  4  id.  83)  and  two  deci- 
sions of  the  Second  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  (3  Digest  2d 
Comp.  Sees.  1044  and  1287).  These  holdings  appear  to  have 
been  overruled  and  abandoned  and  are  not  the  present  law. 
A  discussion  of  various  phases  of  the  subject  and  many  citations 
mav  be  foimd  in  the  loUowin^  decisions  of  the  First  Comp- 
troller of  the  Treasury.  Georgia  Case  (4  Lawrence,  1st  Comp. 
Dec.,  864) ;  Pease's  Case  (4  t^.  501) ;  and  Humphrey's  Case  5 
id.  408). 

It  may  therefore  be  stated  as  a  rule  without  exception  that, 
when  payment  is  demanded  by  a  creditor  who  is  also  indd[)ted 
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to  the  debtor  for  a  liquidated  amount  (and  possibly  for  an  un- 
liquidated amount  in  process  of  determination)  arising  out  of 
contract,  the  debtor  has  the  right  in  accounting  practice  to  with- 
hold payment  of  an  amount  equal  to  that  owing  to  him  and  to 
state  an  account  showing  the  mutual  debts  owing  to  and  bv  the 
creditor  set  off  one  against  the  other;  and  has  the  riffht  in  leeal 
practice  to  take  advantage  of  the  appropriate  remecfy  provided 
in  the  law  of  set-off,  recoupment  and  counterclaim  to  the  end 
that  judgment  shall  be  rendered  upon  his  claim  against  the 
creditor  coincidentelly  with  that  given  upon  his  debt  to  the 
creditor. 

Moreover,  in  cases  where  the  United  Stetes  is  one  party  to 
the  transaction,  it  is  the  duty  of  each  and  every  officer  having 
to  do  with  the  details  of  settlement  and  as  an  agent  not  author- 
ized to  surrender  any  rights  belonging  to  his  principal,  to  pro- 
tect its  interests  by  taking  advantage  of  the  right  of  set-off  both 
in  accounting  and  legal  practice. 

The  Accounts  of  a  City, 

Bt  Richabd  M.  Chapman,  C.  P.  A. 


(Continaed.) 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PBECBDING  NUMBBR8. 

The  Derelopmcnt  of  Municipal  Accountlnx: — Changes  in  Method  and  Pro- 
t:edure  contemplated.  Merita  of  former  Expeoienta.  Scope  of  Tbeala.  GoTem- 
ing  Dlatinctlona.  Form  of  Presentation  and  Illustration  of  subject  adopted. 
Appropriation  Funds  and  Provision  therefor.  Assessment  Funds.  Taxes  and 
Assessments  differentiated.  Interest  on  and  Redemption  of  Assessment  Bonds. 
Water  Revenue  and  Maintenance.  Receiving  and  Collecting  Officers.  Bond  Funds. 
Special  Funds.  Accounts  Current.  Primary  Classification  of  Receipts.  Liqui- 
dation Qi  Imposts.  Application  of  Miscellaneous  Revenues.  Refunding  of  Taxes, 
Assessments  and  Water  Rates  paid  in  error.  Refunds  of  Miscellaneous  Revenues. 
Characteristics  of  different  types  of  Funds.  "A'*  Warrants  Drawn  against  Ap- 
propriations. "B**  Warrants  drawn  against  Special  and  V^st  Accounts.  Audit, 
Registration,  Payment,  and  Cancellation  of  warrants.  Significance  of  the  Bal- 
ances of  Fund,  Warrant  and  Cash  Accounts. 


ENTRY    15. 

8.     Collector  of  Arrears  of  Taxes'. |1, 526,446.22 

5.     To  Receivers  of  Taxes 1,526»446.22 


ENTRY    16: 


-9.     Collector  of  Arrears  of  Water  Bates |92,846.78 

7.     TO  Receiver  of  Water  Rates 92,346.78 

For  transfer  of  balances  of  the  amount  of  taxes  and  water  rates  from  the  respective 
receivers  to  the  respective  collectors  of  arrears,  coinciden tally  with  the  transmis- 
sion of  rolls  of  uncollected  items  at  the  close  of  the  receiving  period,  for  the 
purpose  of  closing  the  accounts  of  the  said  receivers  with  respect  to  said  year's 
imposts,  and  re-establishing  the  liability  and  duty  of  collection  against  officials 
charged  with  the  collection  of  arrears. 


Under  ordinary  circumstanoes  the  receivers  continue  to 
collect  on  the  preceding  year's  roll  until  some  time  after  being 
charged  with  the  roll  following,  and  are  therefore  collecting 
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on  two  separate  year's  accounts  before  the  transfer  indioiled 
by  these  entriea  This  occasions  a  balance  at  the  |Mginiiiii|g 
and  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  on  the  receivers'  as  well  as 
on  the  collectors'  accounts,  but  to  simplify  the  illustrati<Mi  we 
have  assumed  the  current  year's  tax  to  have  been  collected 
during  the  current  year  and  the  imcoUected  balance  transferred 
before  the  year's  end,  leaving  only  the  collectors'  accoonta  with 
balances  at  the  close  of  the  perioa  illustrated. 

The  practice  of  maintaining  separate  bureaus  for  the 
collection  of  current  taxes  and  water  rates,  during  a  prescribed 
period,  from  the  collection  of  the  arrears  thereof  after  the 
termination  of  such  period,  is  so  generally  mandatory  under 
existing  charters  that  its  recognition  in  the  scheme  of  accounts 
here  outlined  is  accordingly  necessary  to  raider  it  in  any 
sense  a  complete  reflection  of  established  processea 

In  the  writer's  opinion,  however,  the  city  charter  should 
provide  for  the  collection  of  all  imposts  by  the  receiving  officers 
for  a  period  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  the  confirmation  of 
each  roll,  after  which  the  uncollected  items  of  taxes  and  water 
rates,  and  of  assessments  actually  in  arrears  for  said  maximum 
period  should  be  certified  for  tax,  water  or  assessment  sale, 
therebv  effecting  an  absolute  and  final  liquidation  or  disposi- 
tion of  every  item  on  every  roll  after  three  years  from  the 
date  payment  thereon  first  became  due. 


BNTRY    17. 


8.     Appropriation  Funds,  1907,  and  preylooB  years 115,277.71 

(A  separate  account  for  each  jear*s  fund.) 
2.     To  General  Fund IM'W.VI 

For  trtnaler  of  unexpended  sorplos  balances  of  former  year's  appnopftt^sws 
to  tlM  **q«Mral  Fond  for  tlie  Redaction  of  TMixation.'* 


Any  balance  of  appropriations  remaining  unexpended  at 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  which  the  properly  constituted 
authority  may  determine  not  to  be  necessary  or  to  be  in  excess 
of  the  amount  required  therefor,  after  allowing  sufficient  to 
satisfy  all  claims  payable  therefrom,  may,  at  an^  time,  but  not 
less  than  a  prescribed  interval  after  the  expiration  of  the  year 
for  which  such  appropriations  were  made,  be  transferred  by 
the  comptroller  to  the  General  Fund  of  the  city  and  applied 
to  the  reduction  of  succeeding  taxation. 

In  order  that  the  f ojegoing  entries  may  be  readily  traced 
to  the  ledger  accounts  to  which  they  give  rise  and  the  double 
entry  scheme  of  the  accounts  demonstrated,  they  are  here 
repeated  without  explanatory  text  and  in  close  formaticm,  fol- 
lowed by  a  skeleton  of  the  general  ledger  showing  the  con- 
trolling accounts  operated,  and  trial  balances  thereof  diowing 
the  opening  and  closing  balances  and  the  intervening  volume 
of  the  transactions  of  the  fiscal  year,  assumed  for  the  purpose 
of  iUustration. 
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CITY  TREASURY — JOURNAL. 


1.    Appropriation  and  Provision,  1908 $10,981  J59.80 

4.  To  Appropriation  Funds,  1908 10,981,709.30 

2 

1.  Sundries:  To  Appropriation  and  ProTision,  1908. .  10,981,789.30 
6.    Recelyer  of  Taxes 8,898,664.59 

2.  General    Fund    2,083,194.78 

3 

6.    Recelyer  of  Assessments 772,806.24 

11.    To  Assessment  Funds , 772,806.24 

^ 

'  7.    Receiver  of  Water  Rates 976,560.07 

18.     To  Special  Funds 976,660.07 

0 

18.  CitjTreasurer :  To  Sundries    23,766,805.16 

5.  Receiyers   of   Taxes 7,879,188.68 

6.  Receiver  of  Assessments. . . .  696,838.69 

7.  Receiver  of  Water  Rates 886.941.02 

8.  CoUector  of  Arrs.  Taxes 1,453,049.42 

9.  Collector     of     Arrears     of 

Water  Rates   77,140.14 

10.  Bond  Funds  10,154,590.89 

17.  Misc.  City  Revenue   3,120,066.87 

6 

18.  Sundries  :    To  Special  Funds 16.464.60 

5.  Receiver  of  Taxes   7,070.28 

6.  Receiver  of  Assessments  1,390.19 

7.  Receiver  of  Water  Rates 1,787.78 

8.  Collector  of  Arrears  of  Taxes 5,845.99 

9.  Collector  of  Arrears  of  Water  Rates 410.41 

17.  Miscellaneous  City  Revenue:    To  Sundries....     3,120,066.87 

8.  Appropriation  Funds,  1907.  and  Previous  Years.  14,022.69 

4.  Appropriation  Funds,  1908   26,781.95 

10.  Bond  Funds   15,093.27 

11.  Assessment  Funds   80,912.24 

12.  Trust  Funds   90,490.63 

13.  Special  Funds 870,169.26 

2.  General  Fund   2,071,686.98 

8 

8.    Appropriation  Funds.  1907,  and  previous  Years. . .     482,910.69 

14.  To  ''A^'  Warrants,  1907,  and  previous  Years 482,910.69 

0 

4.     Appropriation  FnUds.  1908   9,994,274.82 

16.     To  "A^'  Warrants,  1908  9,994^78.82 

10 

16.  Sundries:     To   "B**    Warrants 12,610.881.48 

10.  Bond   Funds    9,872,448.29 

11.  Assessment  Funds   800,100.44 

12.  Trust  Funds   87,380.92 

18.  Special  Funds  1,860,254.55 

2.  General  Fund   697.23 

11 

14.     "A"  Warrants,  1907,  and  Previous  Years 18,388.51 

8.     To  Appropriation  Funds,  1907,  and  Previous  Years.  .  18,383.51 
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^13 

15.  "A"  Warrant!,  1908  18,241.08 

4.     To  Appropriation  Fand%  1008 18.241.08 

18 

16.  "B"  Warrants :    To  Sundries  8,406.70 

10.  Bond   Ponds    741.14 

11.  Assessment  Funds  1,100.00 

12.  Tmst  Funds   824.22 

13.  toeclal  Funds 666.00 

2.  €(eneral  Fund   66.48 

14 

18.  Sundries:     To   City  Treasurer 23,060,122.00 

14.  "A"  Warrants,  1007,  and  Prerlous  Tears 607,683.70 

15.  "A"  Warrants,  1908   0,867,096.50 

16.  "B"  Warrants 12,495,841.80 

^16 

8.     Collector  of  ArrMtrs  of  Taxes 1,626,446.22 

a.     To  Receiver  of  Taxes 1,526,446.22 

16 

0.  Collector  of  Arrears  of  Water  Rates 92,346.78 

7.     To  Receiver  of   Water  Rates 92,346.78 

17 

3.  Appropriation  Funds.  1907,  and  Prerious  Tears 15,277.71 

2.     To  General  Fund   15,277.71 

CITT  TREASURER— LEDGER. 

1.     Appropriation  and  Provision. 

1.  Appropriation  Funds,  1908 $10,981,759.30 

2.  Sundries    10,081,759.30 

2.    General  Fund. 

2.     Appropriation  and  Provision   2,083,194.73 

10.  "B''    Warrants 697.23- 

Balance,  31  Dec.,  1908 6,314.99 

$2,090,206.95 

Balance,  31  Dec.,  1907 3.176.88 

7.  Mlscel.   City  Revenue    2,071,686.93 

13.     "B"  Warrants 65.43 

17.  Appropriation  Funds,  '07  &  p 15,277.71 

2,090,206.95 

3.     Appropriation  Funds — 1907  and  Previous  Tears. 

8.  "A"  Warrants,  1907  &  p 482,910.69 

17.     General    Fund     15,277.71 

Balance,  31  Dec.,  1908 663,820.32 

1,162,008.72 

Balance,  31  Dec,  1907 1,129,602.62 

11.  "a"  Warrants.  1907  &  p 18,883.51 

7.     Mlscel.  City  Revenue 14,022.59 

1»162,008.72 

4.     Appropriation  Funds,  1908. 

9.  "A"  Warrants.  1908    9,994,278.82 

Balance,  81  Dec.,  1908 1,032,503.46 

11,026,782.28 

1.     Appropriation  and  Provision 10,981,759.30 

12.  "A'*  Warrants,  1908   18.241.03 

7.     Mlscel.  City  Revenue 26,781.95 

11*026,782.28 
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6.     Beceiyer  of  Taxes,  1008. 

(,808,564  JS7 
7.070.2S 

8,005,684.86 


2.     Appropriation  and  ProYiaion 8,808,564^7 

e.     Bpiwdal  Punda 7.070.28 


5.     City  Treaanrer  ''»§IS4?2S 

•     Collector  of  Arreara  Taxes 1,526,446.22 

o,90o,6o4.o0 


6.     ReceiTer  of  Aasessmenta. 

)07 

i.    SpeciarpiindaT"  .['.'.'.]l]'i'.\\\'i','.\\'.\'.'.\'.\'.      •     IjSOO.lO 


Balance,  81  Dec,  1007 2,430,527.01 

3.     iissessment  Funda   772,806.24 


3,213,723.44 
rance,TrDec.','io68i  \]\]\\][\]\\\l\\\\\\\     2,517,384.76 


6.     City  Treasurer   1...        606,338.60 

Bala 


3,213,723.44 


7.     Receiver  of  Water  Rates. 


4.  Special  Pnnda : 076,550.07 

6.     Special  Punda  1,787.73 

*^  078,287.80 

5.  City  Treasurer   885,041.02 

16.     Collector  of  Arrears  Water 02,346.78 


078,287.80 


8.     Collector  of  Arrears  of  Taxes. 


Balance,  31  Dec,  1007 3,486,466.76 

16.     Receiver  of  Taxes   1,526,446J52 

6.     Special  Funds 5,845.00 

6,018,747.06 

5.  City  Treasurer   h^Miii^ 

Balance,  31  Dec,  1008 3,565,608.54  «  ^,.  ^^ 

6,018,747.06 

0.    Collector  of  Arrears  of  Water  Rates. 

Balance,  31  Dec,  1007 78.066.66 

16.     Receiver  of  Water  Rates 02,346.78 

6.  Special  Punds  ^^<>'^^        171.722.85 

5.     City  Treasurer   77,140.14 

Balance,  81  Dec,  1008 04,682.71 

171,722.86 

10.    Bond  Funds 

10.     "B"  Warrants 0,872,448.20 

Balance,  31  Dec,  1008 4,702,274.03 

14,674,723.22 

Balance,  31  Dec,  1007 1'?^?»^2§J? 

5.    City  Treasurer   10,164,500.80 

7.  MIscel.  aty  Revenue   16,003.27 

18.     •*B"   Warrants    741.14 

14,674,723.22 

11.     Assessment  Punds. 

10.     "B"    Warrants 800,100.44 

Balance,  31  Dec,  1008 1,300,683.32 

2,100,683.76 

Balance,  31  Dec,  1007 1,304,856.28 

8.  Receiver  of  Assessments    772,806.24 

7.    Miscel.  City  Revenue 30,012.24 

18.     "B-W.mu.ts  h^^^J^^^ 
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12.    Trust  Fimdft. 

10.     "B"  Wamuitl 87JI80.92 

Balaaee,  81  D«c.  1906 63,8G8.46 

150J8e.S8 

Balttioe.  81   Dec.,   1907 09.424.58 

8.    Misc.  City  Beyenoe  90.490.68 

18.     "B"   WamnU    824.22 

150.789.86 

18.     Special  Funds. 

10.  "B"   WarranU    1,850,254.55 

Balance,  81  Dec.  1908 1,069.882.97 

2,920.087.52 

^      Balance,  81  Dec,  1907 1.056.247.59 

4.  BecelTer  of  Water  Rates 976,550.07 

6.  SimdHes   16.454.60 

7.  Mlscel.  City  Berenue 870.169.26 

18.     **B**  Warrants 666.00 

2»M0»087.52 

14.     ''A  •  Warrants.  1907.  and  Prevlons  Years. 

11.  ApproDrtatlon  rands,  1907,  and  p 18,888.51 

14.     Cf^  Treasurer   697,688.79 

BaUnce,  81  Dec,  1908 67,036.72 

783,104.02 

Balance,  81  Dec,  1907 800,198.88 

8.  Appropriation  Funds,  1907.  and  previous  years.        482,910.69 

788,104.02 

15.    **A"  Warrants,  1908. 

12.  Appropriation  Funds,  1908 18,241.08 

14.     Cfly  Treasurer   9,867,096.50 

Balance,  81  Dec,  1908 108,941.29 

9,994,278.82 

9.  Appropriation  Funds.  1908 9.994,27&82 

9,994,278.82 

16.     "B"  Warrants. 
18.     Sundries   3.405.79 

14.     Ci^  Treasurer   12,495,341.80 

Balance,  81  Dec,  1908 863,390.46 

12,862,188.05 

Balance,  31  Dec.  1907 251.256.62 

9.     Sundries   12,610.881.43 

12.862,188.05 

17.    Miscellaneous  City  Revenue. 

7.     BundriM    3.120,056.87 

5.  City  Treasurer 8,120,056.87 

18.     City  Treasurer. 

Balance,  31  Dec,  1007 2.593.207.85 

5.     Sundries  23.766,305.16 

26,859,518.01 

14.     Sundries   23,060,122.09 

Balance.  31  Dec,  1908 8.299,390.92 

26.859,518.01 
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of  the  Geoeiml  AccoontB  and  daanfied 
Expenditure  Accounts  of  the  bthmian 
Canal  Commiaaion. 


EFFECTIVE  JULY  1,  1909. 


GrSJOBAL  AoOOUXf^  No.   1 — CukBBIFaD  EXPSNDITUSBS. 

This  aecawU  wSl  be  charged  for  all  expenditures  located  to  amg 
unit  of  the  work  and  under  the  vroper  tiamfUd  headin^y 
and  credited  aU  coUedione  maae.  Thie  account  unll  be 
divided  into  the  foUowing  sub-aecounte: 

DEPABTMEKT  OP  CITIL  ADMIKIffnATIOK. 

101.    Administration, 

To  this  account  will  be  chu-ged  the  salaries  and  allowances 
of  the  member  of  the  Commission  in  charge  of  the  Grovemment 
of  the  Canal  2iOne,  the  salaries  and  wages  of  the  Elxecative  Sec- 
retary, their  clei^  and  attendants,  U^eir  travding  expenses, 
the  cost  of  furniture  and  fixtures,  stationery,  printing  and  other 
(^ce  supplies,  cost  of  lighting  and  care  of  offices,  law  books  and 
other  incidental  exp^ises  connected  with  the  c^Sce. 

lOl.    Supreme  and  Circuit  Courts. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  the  salaries  and  allowances 
of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Judges  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Courts,  their  assistants,  clerks  and  attendants,  bailiffs  and 
other  court  officers,  their  traveling  expenses,  fees  and  salaries 
paid  witnesses  and  jurors,  the  cost  of  court  furniture  and  fix- 
tures, law  books,  stationery,  printing  and  supplies,  cost  of  light- 
ing and  care  of  court  rooms  and  other  rooms  and  buildings 
occupied  by  court  officials. 

lOS.    Prosecuting  Attorney. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  the  salaries  and  allowances 
of  the  prosecuting  attorney,  his  assistants,  clerks  and  attendants^ 
their  traveling  expenses,  cost  of  furniture  and  fixtures,  station- 
eiy,  printing  and  other  office  supplies,  cost  of  lighting  and  care 
of  offices,  law  books  and  other  library  expenses  connected  with 
the  office. 
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lOJ^    Division  of  Revenues. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  a  proportion  of  the  salary 
of  the  Collector  of  Revenues  and  Director  of  Posts,  the-salaries 
of  Deputy  Collectors  of  Revenue,  their  clerks,  collectors  and 
attendants,  their  traveling  expenses,  the  cost  of  office  furniture 
and  fixtures  and  stationery  and  printing,  cost  of  lighting  and 
care  of  offices. 

106.    Division  of  Posts. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  a  proportion  of  the  salary 
of  the  Collector  of  Revenues  and  Director  of  Posts,  his  clerp 
and  attendants,  the  salaries  of  postmasters  and  their  clerks,  rail- 
way postal  clerks,  and  other  employes  and  attendants  of  the 
postal  service,  and  any  other  expense  not  pavable  from  the 
funds  of  the  Government  of  the  Canal  Zone.  This  account  will 
be  credited  with  balances  turned  over  to  the  Commission  by  the 
Government  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

106.  Division  of  Customs. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  a  proportion  of  the  salaries 
of  the  Collector  of  Revalues  and  Director  of  Posts,  his  clerks 
and  attendants,  and  the  salaries  of  all  persons  engaged  in  the 
customs  service,  their  traveling  expenses,  the  cost  of  furniture, 
fixtures,  office  supplies,  stationery  and  printing,  the  cost  of 
lighting  and  care  of  offices. 

107.  Division  of  Lands  mid  Buildings. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  a  proportion  of  the  salaries 
of  the  Collector  of  Revenues  and  Director  of  Posts,  his  clerks 
and  attendants,  their  traveling  expenses,  of  the  cost  of  furni- 
ture, fixtures,  office  supplies,  stationery  and  printing,  and  other 
incidental  expenses^  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  collectors  en- 
gaged in  the  collection  of  rents,  but  does  not  include  the  salaries 
of  collectors  engaged  in  the  collection  of  rent  of  property  be- 
longing to  municipalities,  which  are  payable  from  Canal  Zone 
funds. 

108.  Division  of  Estates. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  a  proportion  of  the  salaries 
and  wages  of  the  Collector  of  Revenues  and  Director  of  Posts, 
of  his  clerks  and  attendants,  of  their  traveling  expenses,  cost  of 
furniture  and  fixtures,  office  supplies  and  stationery  and 
printing. 

109.  Police  and  Prisons. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  the  pay  and  allowances  of 
the  Chief  of  Police,  his  lieutenants,  sergeants,  detectives,  police- 
men, clerks  and  attendants,  either  at  the  headquarters  or  at 
stations  in  the  Zone,  of  Wardens,  guards  and  other  employes 
in  and  about  penal  institutions,  their  traveling  expenses,  trans- 
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portation  and  subsistence  of  prisoners  awaiting  Uial  and  in 
pmial  instituticms,  all  furniture,  fixtiu-es  and  supplies^  including 
equipment,  uniforms,  sidearms,  handcuffs,  proportion  ^of  ex- 
penses of  corrals,  care  of  offices  and  buildings. 

110.    Fire  Protectiof^ 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  the  salaries  and  expenses  of 
the  Fire  Chief  and  his  personnel,  allowances  to  volunteer  fire- 
men, the  cost  of  fire  apparatus,  such  as  fire  engines,  horses,  hook 
and  ladder  trucks,  hose,  hose  carts,  fire  extinguidiers,  hand 
grenades,  and  all  other  equipment  used  as  protection  from  fire. 

-///.     Maintenance  and  Operation  Water  Works  and  Sewers — 
Panama. 

To  this  account  will  be  chaiged  a  proportion  of  salaries  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  of  his  clerks  and  attend- 
ants, or  their  traveling  expenses,  of  his  office  furniture,  fixtures 
and  supplies,  including  stationery  and  printing,  and  of  other 
incidental  expenses  and  expenditures  for  labor  and  material 
used  in  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  water  w(M*ks  and 
sewers  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Panama. 

IIS.    Maintenance  and  Operation  Water  Works  and  Sewers — 
Colon. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  a  proportion  of  the  salaries 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  his  clerks  and  attend- 
ants, their  traveling  expense  office  furniture,  fixtures  and  sup- 
plies, including  stati(menr  and  printing,  and  of  other  incidental 
expenses^  and  all  expenditures  for  labor  and  material  used  in 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of  water  works  and  sewers 
within  the  limits  of  tiie  city  of  Colon. 

7 IS.    Repairs  and  Maintenance  of  Pavements — Panmna. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  aproportion  of  the  salaries 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  of  his  clerks  and 
attendants,  of  their  traveling  expenses,  of  his  office  furniture, 
fixtures  and  supplies,  including  stationery  and  printing,  and 
other  incidental  expenses,  and  all  expenditures  for  labor  and 
material  used  in  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  pavements 
within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Panama. 

m.    Repairs  and  Maintenance  of  Pavements — Colon. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  a  proportion  of  the  salaries 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  his  clerks  and  attend- 
ants, their  traveling  expenses,  office  furniture,  fixtures  and  sup- 
plies, including  stationeiy  and  printing,  and  other  incidental 
expenses,  and  all  expenditures  for  labor  and  material  used  in 
the  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  pavements  within  the  limits 
of  the  city  of  Colon. 
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116.    Miscellaneous  Zone  Public  Works. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  all  expenditures  payable  by 
the  Commission  for  labor  and  material  used  in  the  operation 
of  miscellaneous  Zone  public  works,  such  as  slaughter  houses, 
markets,  lights,  etc.  This  account  will  not  be  charged  with 
expenditures  in  connection  with  Zone  water  works  and  sewers, 
or  2k)ne  roadways. 

116.  Treasurer  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  the  expenses  of  the  office  of 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Canal  Zone,  including  the  salaries  and 
wages  of  the  Treasurer,  Assistant  Treasurer,  clerks  and  attend- 
ants, their  traveling  expenses,  office  supplies,  furniture  and 
fixtures,  stationery  and  printing,  and  lights  and  care  of  offices. 

117.  Construction  of  Buildings. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  the  salaries  and  wages  and 
traveling  expenses  of  mechanics,  laborers  and  other  employes 
engaged  in,  and  the  value  of  material  and  supplies  used  in  the 
construction  of  buildings  for  the  Department  of  Civil  Adminis- 
tration. 

118.  Repairs  to  Buildings. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  the  salorhes  and  wages  and 
traveling  expenses  of  mechanics,  laborers  and  other  employes 
engaged  in,  and  the  value  of  material  and  supplies  used  in 
repairs  of  buildings  for  the  Department  of  Civil  Adminis- 
tration. 

DEPARTMENT   OF    SANITATION. 

201.    Administration. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  the  salaries  and  allowances 
of  the  member  of  the  Commission  in  charge  of  the  Department 
of  Sanitation,  and  of  his  assistants,  their  clerks  and  attendants, 
and  all  employes  whose  salaries  and  wa^es  are  not  direcUy 
charj^ble  to  other  accounts,  their  traveling  expenses,  office 
furniture,  fixtures  and  supplies,  including  stationery  and  print- 
ing, lighting  and  care  of  offices,  the  expense  of  the  hospital 
launch  and  of  hospital  cars  and  other  incidental  expenses  con- 
nected with  the  office. 

20£.    Hospitals  and  Asylums, 

A.  Medical  Storehouse,  Colon. 

To  this  accoimt  will  be  charged  the  salaries  and  allowances 
of  the  storekeeper  of  the  medical  storehouse  at  Colon,  his  clerks 
and  attendants,  the  material  and  supplies  used  in  its  operation, 
btationery,  office  furniture  and  fixtures. 

B.  Ancon  Hospital. 
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To  this  account  will  be  charged  the  salaries  and  wages  of 
the  Superintendent,  clerks,  chaplains,  physicians  and  pharma- 
cists, all  employes  of  the  laboratory,  nurses,  maids,  messengers 
and  other  employes  in  and  about  the  hospital,  their  traveUng 
expenses,  expenses  of  carts  owned  or  hirod,  ambulances,  car- 
riages and  other  vehicles  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  the  hos- 
pital, cost  of  embalming  fluid  and  of  burying  the  dead  and 
expenses  of  conducting  uie  laundry,  the  cost  of  office  furniture 
and  fixtures,  equipment,  such  as  beds  and  bedding,  mattresses, 
spring  cots,  tables,  chairs,  surgical,  laboratory  and  other 
scientific  instruments,  drugs  and  medicines,  soap,  fuel  and  disin- 
fectants, medical  books,  the  subsistence  of  employes  and 
patients,  the  cost  of  lighting,  care  of  Ancon  cemetery,  and  of 
constructing  roads  and  water  and  sewer  systems,  etc,  within 
the  hospital  grounds,  when  such  expenses  are  paid  from 
appropriations  for  the  Sanitary  Department. 

C.  Colon  Hospital. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  the  salaries  and  wages  of 
the  Superintendent,  clerks,  chaplains,  physicians,  pharmacists, 
nurses,  maids,  messenj^rs  and  other  employes  in  and  about  the 
hospital,  their  traveling  expenses,  expenses  of  carts  owned  or 
hired,  ambulances,  carnages  and  other  vehicles  necessary  to  the 
conduct  of  the  hospital,  cost  of  embalming  fluid  and  of  burying 
the  dead,  cost  of  laundry  work,  the  cost  of  office  fumitur^  and 
fixtures,  equipment  such  as  beds  and  bedding,  mattresses, 
springs,  cots,  tables,  chairs,  surgical  and  other  scientific  instru- 
ment^ drugs  and  medicines,  soap,  fuel  and  disinfectants,  medi- 
cal books,  the  subsistence  of  employes  and  patients  and  the 
cost  of  lighting,  and  of  constructing  roads,  and  water  and 
sewer  systems,  etc.,  within  the  hospital  grounds,  when  such 
expenses  are  paid  from  appropriations  for  the  Sanitary  De- 
partment 

D.  Taboga  Sanitarium. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  the  salaries  and  wages  of 
the  Superintendent,  clerks,  physicians,  nurses,  messengers,  at- 
tendants and  other  persons  employed  in  and  about  the  Sani- 
tarium, the  cost  of  subsistence,  medical  and  other  supplies, 
furniture  and  fixtures. 

E.  Santo  Tomas  Hospital. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  the  salary  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, physicians  and  nurses,  and  such  other  expenses  as  are 
payable  from  the  funds  of  the  Commission,  as  per  agreement 
with  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

F.  Other  Hospitals,  Dispensaries  and  Sick  Camps. 

To  this  account  will  be  charj^ed  the  salary  and  wages  of 
the  Stiperintendent,  clerics,  chaplains,  physicians,  pharmacists, 
nurses,  messengers  and  other  employes  in  and  about  the  hos- 

Eitals,  their  traveling  expenses,  expenses  of  carts  owned  or 
ired,  ambulances,  carriages  and  other  vehicles  necessary  to 
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tile  conduct  of  the  hospitals,  cost  of  laundry  work,  the  cost  of 
office  furniture  and  fixtures,  equipment  such  as  beds  and  bed- 
ding, mattresses,  springs,  cots,  tables,  chairs,  surgical  and  oth^ 
scientific  instruments,  drufi^  and  medicines,  soap,  fuel  and  dis- 
infectants, and  the  cost  of  lighting. 

203.    Quarantine. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  the  salaries  and  allowances 
of  the  Chief  Quarantine  Officer  and  his  assistants,  clerks  and 
attendants,  of  the  officers  in  char^  of  Quarantine  stations  (in- 
cluding Bocas  del  Toro),  their  assistants,  clerks  and  attendants, 
including  the  personnel  of  the  quarantine  stations,  their  travel- 
ing expenses,  the  salaries  and  allowances  of  the  crews  of 
launches  and  other  craft  in  the  quarantine  service,  the  cost  of 
office  furniture  and  fixtures,  office  supplies,  stationery  and  print- 
ing, instruments,  dru^.  medicines,  ete.,  and  the  cost  of  lighting 
and  care  of  offices  and  ouildings,  and  of  animal  transportation 
used  in  this  service. 

iOJ^,.    Sanitation — Panama  and  Colon. 

A.  Sanitation  Proper,  Panama. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  the  salaries  and  expenses 
of  the  Health  Officer  at  Panama,  his  assistants,  clerks  and 
attendants,  and  his  office  expenses,  the  salaries  and  expenses  of 
officers  and  employes  engaged  in  the  work  of  preventing  and 
eradicating  contagious  diseases,  of  disinfecting  and  fumigating, 
and  all  work  pertaining  to  mosquito  extermination,  and  the 
cost  of  material  and  supplies  used  in  such  work. 

B.  Disposal  of  Garbage,  Street  Cleaning,  Etc.,  Panama. 
This  account  will  be  charged  with  the  amount  paid  by  the 

Department  of  Sanitation  to  the  Republic  of  Panama  for  street 
cleaning  and  ^rbage  removal  in  the  city  of  Panama. 

C.  Sanitation  Proper,  Colon. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  a  proportion  of  the  salaries 
and  exp^ises  of  the  Health  Officer  at  Colon,  his  assistants,  clerks 
and  attendants,  and  of  his  office  expenses,  the  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  officers  and  employes  engaged  in  the  work  of  prevent- 
mg  and  eradicating  contagious  diseases,  of  disinfecting  and 
fumigating,  and  all  work  pertaining  to  mosquito  extermination, 
the  care  of  Mount  Hope  Cemetery,  and  the  cost  of  material  and 
supplies  used  in  such  work. 

D.  Disposal  of  Garbage,  Street  Cleaning,  Etc.,  Colon. 
To  this  account  will  be  charged  a  proportion  of  the  salaries 

and  expenses  of  the  Health  Officer  at  Colon,  his  assistants, 
clerks  and  attendants,  and  of  the  office  expenses,  the  salaries 
and  wages  of  foremen  and  laborers  engaged  in  street  cleaning 
and  removing  garbage  and  other  refuse,  the  cost  of  animid 
transportation,  cart  hire  and  material  and  supplies. 
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MS.    Zone  Sanitation. 

A.  Sanitation  Proper. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  a  proportion  of  the  salary 
of  the  Chief  Sanitary  Inspector,  his  assistants,  in^)ector3,  clerks 
and  attendants,  and  of  his  office  expenses,  the  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  officers  and  employes  engaged  in  the  work  of  prevent- 
ing and  eradicating  contagious  diseases,  of  disinfecUng  and 
fumi^ing,  and  all  work  pertaining  to  mosquito  extermination, 
burial  of  Uie  dead  and  care  of  cemeteries,  excepting  the  ceme- 
teries at  Ancon  Hospital  and  Mount  Hope,  and  the  cost  of 
material  and  supplies  used  in  such  work. 

B.  Disposal  of  Garba^,  Street  Cleaning,  Etc. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  a  proportion  of  the  salaries 
and  expenses  of  the  Chief  Sanitary  Inspector,  his  assistants, 
inspectors,  clerks  and  attendants,  and  of  his  c^ce  expenses,  the 
salaries  and  wages  of  foremen  and  laborers  engaged  in  street 
cleaning  and  r^noving  garbage  and  other  refuse  outside  of  the 
cities  of  Panama  and  Colon,  Uie  cost  of  animal  transportation, 
cart  hire  and  of  material  and  supplies. 

^06.    Construction  of  Buildings. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  the  salaries  and  wages  and 
traveling  expenses  of  mechanics,  laborers  and  other  employes 
engaged  in,  and  the  value  of  material  and  supplies  used  m  the 
construction  of  buildings  for  the  Department  of  Sanitation. 

207.    Repairs  of  BvUdings. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  the  salaries  and  wages  and 
traveling  expenses  of  mechanics,  laborers  and  other  employes 
engaged  in,  and  the  value  of  material  and  supplies  used  in 
repairs  of  buildings  for  the  Department  of  Sanitation. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    CONSTRUCTION     AND    ENGINEERING. 

SOI.    Genei*al  Administrative  Expenses, 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  a  proper  proportion  of  the 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  office  of  the  Chairman  and  Chief 
Engineer,  and  all  other  officers  and  employes  engaged  in  general 
supervision  of  Canal  construction.  The*  expenses  of  the  first, 
second  and  third  divisions  of  the  office  of  the  Chairman  and 
Chief  Engineer  will  be  charged  to  this  account,  except  such 

|)art  as  may  be  properly  chargeable  directly  to  one  of  the  fol- 
owing  accounts  under  the  Department  of  Construction  and 
Engineering.  A  proper  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  the 
fourth  division  of  the  office  of  the  Chairman  and  Chief  En- 
gineer will  be  charged  to  Account  No.  370,  Miscellaneous  Gen- 
eral Expenses.  A  report  will  be  made  monthly  lowing  the 
total  expenditures  or  the  office  of  the  Chairman  and  Chief 
Engineer  and  the  accounts  properly  chargeable  therewith. 
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ATLANTIC    DIVISION. 

310,  Dry  Excavation.   (Prisni), 

A.  Construction  Work. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  a  proper  proportion  of  the 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  supervising  force  of  the  division, 
and  the  salaries  and  expenses  or  all  officers  and  employes  while 
engaged  directly  in  the  work  of  excavating  dry  material,  and 
the  transportation  and  disposition  of  it;  abo  all  material  and 
supplies  used  and  expenses  incurred,  and  the  repair  of  equip- 
ment used  in  the  work. 

B.  Plant. 

This  account  will  be  opened  with  a  charge  of  the  value  of 
plant  heretofore  purchased  for  or  used  by  tWs  division  in  the 
work  of  dry  excavation,  and  of  plant  hereafter  purchased  or 
used  therein;  also  to  be  charged  with  plant  transferred  from 
other  divisions,  and  credited  with  plant  transferred  from  this 
division. 

311.  Dredging  Excavation.   (Prism), 

A.  Construction  Work. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  a  proper  proportion  of  the 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  supervising  force  of  the  divisi(m 
and  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  all  officers  and  employes  while 
engaged  directly  in  the  work  of  excavating  material  by  dredg- 
ing, and  Uie  transportation  and  disposition  of  it;  also  all  mate- 
rial and  supplies  used  and  expenses  incurred,  and  the  repair  of 
equipment  used  in  the  work. 

B.  Plant. 

This  account  will  be  opened  with  a  charge  of  the  value  of 
plant  heretofore  purchased  for  or  used  by  tms  division  in  the 
work  of  dred^ng  excavation  and  of  plant  hereafter  purchased 
or  used  therein ;  also  to  be  charged  with  plant  transferred  from 
other  divisions  and  credited  with  plant  transferred  from  this 
division. 
SIS.    Gatun  Dam  and  Spillway. 

A.  Construction  Work. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  a  proper  proportion  of  the 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  supervising  force  or  the  division, 
and  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  all  officers  and  employes  while 
engaged  directly  in  the  work  of  constructing  the  Gatun  Dam 
and  Spillway ;  also  all  material  and  supplies  used  and  expenses 
incurred,  and  the  repair  of  equipment  used  in  the  work. 

B.  Plant. 

This  account  will  be  opened  with  a  charge  of  the  value  of 
plant  heretofore  purchased  or  used  by  this  division  in  the  woric 
of  constructing  the  Gatun  Dam  and  Spillway,  and  of  plant 
hereafter  purchased  or  used  therein;  also  to  be  chained  with 
plant  transferred  from  other  divisions  and  credited  with  plant 
transferred  from  this  division. 
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313.  Oatun  Locks. 

A.  Construction  Work. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  a  proper  proportion  of  the 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  supervising  force  of  the  division, 
and  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  all  officers  and  employes  while 
en^ged  directly  in  the  work  of  constructing  the  Gatun  Locks, 
and  also  all  material  and  supplies  used  and  expenses  incurred, 
and  the  repair  of  equipm^t  used  in  the  work. 

B.  Plant. 

This  account  will  be  opened  with  a  char^  of  the  value  of 
plant  heretofore  purchased  for  or  used  hj  this  division  in  the 
work  of  constructing  the  Gatun  Locks,  including  labor  and 
material  used  in  construction  of  temporary  power  plant  and  of 
plant  hereafter  purchased  or  used  therein;  also  to  be  charj^ed 
with  plant  transferred  from  other  divisions  and  credited  with 
plant  transferred  from  this  division. 

314.  Oatun  Power  Plant  (Permanent). 

A.  Construction  Work. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  a  proper  proportion  of  the 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  supervisory  force  of  the  division, 
and  the  salaries  and  expenses  01  all  officers  and  employes  while 
engaged  directly  on  the  construction  of  the  i)ermane*nt  power 
plant,  including  all  material,  machinery,  equipment  and  sup- 
plies used  and  entering  into  its  construction,  and  expenses  in- 
curred thereby,  including  the  value  of  any  machinery,  etc., 
transferred  from  the  temporary  power  plant  or  any  other 
portion  of  the  work. 

B.  Plant. 

This  account  will  be  opened  with  a  charge  of  the  value  of 
plant  heretofore  purchased  for,  or  used  by  this  division  and 
necessary  for  the  erection  and  construction  of  the  power  plant, 
and  of  any  such  plant  hereafter  purchased  or  used  therein.  It 
is  not  intended  to  include  any  items  of  machinery  or  plant 
required  for  its  operation  after  completion.  This  item  will  be 
charged  with  any  plant  transferred  from  other  divisions  or 
other  portions  of  the  work.  It  will  be  credited  with  plant 
transferred  from  this  work. 

315.  Rock  and  Sand  Account, 

A.  Porto  Bello  Rock— Plant. 

This  account  will  be  opened  with  a  charge  of  the  value  ol 
plant  heretofore  purchased  or  used  by  this  division  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  crusher  plant  and  in  obtaining  stone  to  be  crusdi^ ; 
also  to  be  charged  with  plant  transferred  from  other  divisions 
and  credited  with  plant  transferred  from  this  division. 

B.  Nombre  de  Dios  Sand — ^Plant. 

This  accoimt  will  be  opened  with  a  charge  of  the  value  of 
plant  heretofore  purchased  or  used  in  obtaining  sand,  including 
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sand  lands  purchased,  and  with  plant  transferred  from  other 
divisions  and  credited  with  plant  transferred  from  this  division. 
C.  Transportation — ^Flant 
This  account  will  be  opened  with  a  chai^gje  of  the  value  of 
all  plant,  including  vessels,  barges^  etc.,  used  in  transportation 
heretofore  purchased  or  used  by  this  division  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  rock  and  sand  from  Porto  Bello  and  Nombre  de  Dios; 
also  to  be  charged  with  all  plant  transferred  from  other  divi- 
sions and  credited  with  plant  transferred  from  this  division. 

S16,    Colon  BreaJcwater. 

A.  Construction  Work. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  a  proper  proportion  of  the 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  supervising  force  or  the  division 
and  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  all  officers  and  employes  while 
engaged  directly  in  the  work  of  constructing  the  breakwater; 
also  all  material  and  supplies  used  and  expenses  incurred,  the 
repair  of  equipment  used  in  the  work,  and  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation or  material. 

B.  Plant 

This  account  will  be  opened  with  a  charge  of  the  value  of 
plant  heretofore  purchased  or  used  in  the  conSruction  of  Colon 
Breakwater,  and  of  plant  hereafter  purchased  or  used  herein ; 
also  to  be  charged  with  plant  transferred  from  other  divisions 
and  credited  with  plant  transferred  from  this  division. 

CBNTRAIi    DIVISION. 

3^6.    Dry  Excavation. 

A.  Construction  Work. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  a  proper  proportion  of  the 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  supervising  lorce  of  the  division, 
and  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  all  officers  and  employes  while 
engaged  directlj  in  the  work  of  excavating  dry  material  and 
the  transportation  and  disposition  of  it;  also  all  material  and 
supplies  used  and  expenses  incurred,  and  the  repair  of  equip- 
ment used  in  the  work. 

B.  Plant. 

This  account  will  be  opened  with  a  chargjB  of  the  value  of 
plant  heretofore  purchased  for,  or  used  by  tms  division  in  the 
work  of  dry  excavation  and  of  plant  hereafter  purchased  or 
used  therein;  also  to  be  charged  with  plant  transferred  from 
other  divisions  and  credited  with  plant  transferred  from  this 
division. 

S26.    Dredging  Excavation. 
A.  Construction  Work. 
To  this  account  will  be  charged  a  proper  proportion  of  the 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  supervising  force  of  the  division, 
and  the  salaries  and  expenses  or  all  officers  and  employes  while 
engaged  directly  in  the  work  of  dredging  excavation  and  the 
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transportation  and  dispositicm  of  it;  also  all  material  and  sup- 
plies used  and  expenses  incurred,  and  Uie  repair  of  equipment 
used  in  the  woric. 
B.  Plant. 
This  account  will  be  op^ied  with  a  charge  of  the  value  of 
plant  heretofore  purchased  for,  or  used  by  this  division  in  tiie 
work  of  dred^ng  excavation  and  of  plant  hereafter  purchased 
or  used  therein ;  also  to  be  chai^^ed  witii  plant  transferred  from 
other  divisions  and  credited  with  plant  transferred  from  this 
division. 

PACIFIC    DIVISION. 

3S5.    Dry  Excavation.  (Prism). 

A.  Construction. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  a  proper  proportion  of 
the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  supervising  force  of  the  divi- 
sion, and  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  all  officers  and  ^nployes 
while  engaged  directly  in  the  work  of  excavating  dry  material, 
and  the  transportation  and  dispositi<Hi  of  it;  also  all  material 
and  supplies  used  and  expenses  incurred  and  the  repair  of 
equipment  used  in  the  work. 

B.  Plant. 

This  account  will  be  opened  witli  a  charge  of  the  value  of 
plant  heretofore  purchased  for,  or  used  bv  this  division  in  the 
work  of  dry  excavation  and  of  plant  hereafter  purchased  or  used 
therein;  also  to  be  charged  with  plant  transferred  from  other 
divisions  and  credited  with  plant  transferred  from  this  division. 

336,  Dredging  Excavation.   (Prism.) 

A.  Construction  work. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  a  proper  proportion  of  the 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  supervising  force  of  the  division  and 
the  salaries  and  expenses  of  all  officers  and  employes  while 
engaged  directly  in  the  work  of  dredging  excavation,  and  the 
transportation  and  disposition  of  it;  silso  all  material  and  sup- 
plies used  and  expenses?  incurred  and  the  repair  of  equipment 
used  in  the  work. 

B.  Plant. 

This  account  will  be  opened  with  a  chargje  of  tho  value  of 
plant  heretofore  purchased  for,  or  used  by  tms  division  in  the 
work  of  dredging  excavation  and  of  plant  hereinafter  pur- 
chased for  or  u^  therein;  also  to  be  charged  with  plant 
transferred  from  other  divisions  and  credited  with  plant  trans- 
ferred from  this  division. 

337.  Pedro  Miguel  Locks  and  Dams. 

A.  Construction. 
To  this  account  will  be  charged  a  proper  proportion  of  the 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  supervising  force  of  the  division, 
and  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  all  officers  and  ^nployes  while 
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engaged  directly  in  the  work  of  constructing  Pedro  Miguel 
Jjocka  and  Dams:  and  also  all  material  and  supplies  used  a^d 
expenses  incumed,  and  the  r^mir  of  equipm^nt  used  in  the 
work. 

B.  Plant 
This  account  will  be  op^aod  with  a  charge  of  thd  Tidue  of 
plant  faoretof ore  purchased  for,  or  used  by  this  division  in  tbe 
work  of  constructing  the  Pedro  Miguel  Locks  and  Dams  and  of 
plant  hereafter  purchased  or  used  tiierein;  also  to  be  cfaar;^ 
with  plant  tran^erred  from  other  divisions  and  credited  witli 
plant  transferred  from  this  division. 
SS8.    Mirafiares  Locks  and  Dams. 

A.  Construction. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  a  proper  proportion  of  the 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  supervising  force  of  the  divisicm 
and  the  salaries  and  expenses  ox  all  officers  and  employes  while 
en^i^ed  directly  in  the  work  of  constructing  Miraflores  Locks 
and  Dams,  and  also  all  material  and  supplies  used  and  expenses 
incurred  and  the  repair  of  equipment  used  in  the  work. 

B.  Plant. 

This  account  will  be  opened  with  a  charge  of  the  value  of 
plant  heretofore  purchased  for,  or  used  bv  this  division  in  the 
work  of  constructing  the  Miraflores  Locks  and  Dams  and  of 
plant  hereafter  purchased  or  used  therein ;  also  to  be  charged 
with  plant  transferred  from  other  divisions  and  credited  with 
plant  transferred  from  this  division. 
S39.    Bock  and  Sand  Account — Plant. 

This  account  will  be  opened  with  a  charge  to  the  several 
subheadings  of  the  value  of  plant  heretofore  purchased  by  this 
division  in  the  operation  of  rock  »nd  sand  plants  of  this  division 
or  used  therein ;  also  to  be  charged  with  plant  transferred  horn 
other  divisions  and  credited  with  plant  transferred  from  this 
division. 

The  following  subdivisions  will  be  made: 

A.  AnconKock — ^Plant. 

B.  Ancon  Rock— Transportation  Plant. 

C.  ChameSand — ^Plant. 

D.  Chame  Sand — ^Transportation  Plant. 
340.    Mirafiores  Power  Plant. 

A.  Construction  Work. 
To  this  account  will  be  charged  a  proper  proportion  of  the 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  supervisory  force  of  the  division, 
and  the  salaries  and  expenses  01  all  officers  and  employes  while 
engaged  directlv  in  the  construction  of  the  power  plant,  includ- 
ing fdl  material,  machinery,  equipment  and  supplies  used  and 
entering  into  its  construction,  and  expenses  incurred  tiiereby, 
including  the  value  of  any  machinery,  etc.,  transferred  from 
any  otilier  pwti<«  of  the  work. 
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B.  Plant 
This  account  will  be  opened  with  a  charge  of  the  value  of 
plant  heretofore  purchased  for,  or  used  by  this  diviaon  and 
necessary  for  the  erection  and  oonstructi(m  of  the  power  plant, 
and  of  any  such  plant  hereafter  purchased  or  used  therein*  It 
is  not  intended  to  include  any  items  of  machinery  or  plant 
required  for  its  operation  after  completicm.  This  item  will  be 
charged  with  any  plant  transferred  from  other  divisi<Hia  or 
other  portions  of  tne  work.  It  will  be  credited  with  plant 
transferred  frcMn  this  work. 

OBNEBAL   EXPENSES. 

Note. — The  following  accounts  include  expenses  properly 
chargeable  to  all  departments  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commis- 
sion, and  will  be  prorated  monthly  to  the  Department  of  Civil 
Administration,  the  Department  of  Sanitation  and  the  three 
divisions  of  the  Department  of  Construction  and  Engineering. 

S70.    Miscellaneous  General  Expenses. 

A.  On  the  Isthmus. 

To  this  account  will  be  charp;ed  the  proper  proportion  of 
the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  ofl^  of  the  Chairman  and  Chief 
Engineer,  the  expenses  of  any  special  committees  of  engineers, 
or  special  commission  and  committees  of  Congress,  legal  ser- 
vices, a  proper  proportion  of  the  salary  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commission,  and  all  other  incidentals  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses on  the  Isthmus  paid  by  the  Commission  and  which  are 
not  directly  chargeable  to  any  deparbnent  or  divisicm.  A 
report  will  be  made  monthly  showing^tiie  total  expenditures  of 
the  office  of  the  Chairman  and  Chief  Engineer  and  tibe  accounts 
properly  chargeable  therewith. 

B.  Canal  Record. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  a  proper  proportion  of  the 
salary  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  and  all  salaries, 
wages  and  expenses  in  connection  with  the  publication  of  The 
Canal  Record.  It  will  be  credited  with  the  receipts  from  the 
sale  of  The  Canal  Record. 

C.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Qubhouses. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  the  salaries  and  exp^ises 
of  officers  and  employes  connected  with  dubhouses,  also  tiie 
expenses  of  furniture,  fixtures  and  supplies,  and  all  other  ex- 
penses paid  by  the  Commission,  except  the  cost  of  constructing 
and  furnishing  new  buildings. 

D.  I.  a  C.  Band. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  all  salaries  and  expenses 
of  the  band,  including  the  purchase  of  instruments,  music,  etc. 

E.  In  the  United  States. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  all  miscellaneous  general 
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expenfies  of  the  Commission  in  the  United  States,  including 
salaries,  printing,  traveling  expenses,  and  other  en)en8e8  of  the 
office  of  Administration,  telegraphs,  telephones  and  cables,  le^ 
services,  rent  of  office  building,  hght,  fuel,  power,  and  custodian 
force,  etc 

37 L    Disbursing  Officers. 

A.  InWashin^n. 

B.  On  the  Isthmua 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  all  expenses  of  the  dis- 
bursing offices. 

372.  Examiner  of  Accounts. 

A.  In  Washington. 

B.  On  the  Istmnus. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  all  expenses  of  the  ofices 
of  the  Examiner  of  Accoimts  and  Assistants. 

373.  Transportation  on  the  Isthmus. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  the  monthly  payment  for 
trans^rtation  of  employes  over  the  rail  lines  of  tM  Panama 
Railroad  Company,  and  of  animal  transportation  to  and  from 
traina 

37 i.    Telegraph  and  Telephones. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  all  expenses  in  connection 
with  telegraphing,  telephoning  and  cabling. 

376.    Purchasing  Expenses  in  the  United  States. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  all  expenses  in  connection 
withpurchasing,  inspecting,  and  testing  supplies  obtained  from 
the  United  States. 

376.  Compensation  to  Injured  Em/ployes. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  payments  made  as  com- 
pensation to  injured  employes,  under  uie  Act  of  May  30, 1908. 
Payments  made  on  account  of  ^^Meritorious  Sick  Leave**  will 
not  be  chai^ged  to  this  account,  being  carried  on  the  regular  pay 
rolls  of  the  several  divisions.  The  charges  to  this  account  will 
be  made  by  the  Examiner  of  Accounts,  from  the  voucheiB  and 
pay  roUs  prepared  by  the  Claim  Officer. 

8UBSI8TEK0B   DEPABTMENT. 

377.  HotelSy  Messes  and  Kitchens — Operations. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  a  proportion  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  supervisory  force  of  this  Department,  the  cost  of 
operating  the  hotels  (except  Tivoli  Hotel)  ,mes8es  and  kitchens, 
the  cost  of  supplies  used  in  their  operation,  and  other  expenses 
incidental  thereto. 

This  account  will  be  credited  with  collections  of  every 
nature,  from  employes  and  other  departments,  for  subsistence 
furnished. 
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S78.    HoiA  Equipment. 

To  thu  aooount  will  be  chaiged  the  cost  of  equipwnt  und 
in  the  ODeration  of  hotels  (exo^t  TivoU  Hotel) ,  sudi  ae  furni- 
ture ana  fizturee,  crockery,  glassware,  kitchen  utenailSi  and  the 
cost  of  repairs  and  renewals  thereof  when  payable  from  Con- 
gressional appropriations,  and  not  from  revenues  deriyed  from 
operations. 

370.    H&teU— Incidental  Expenses. 

To  this  account  will  be  chaiged  the  cost  of  fuel,  light  and 
power  furnished  hotels  (except  Tivoli  Hotel),  and  su<Sl  other 
expenses  as  aro  to  be  paid  from  Congressimial  appropriations 
and  not  frcMn  rovenues  derived  from  operations. 

S80.    TivoU  Hotel. 

To  this  account  will  be  cha^^  a  proportion  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  supervisory  forces  ot  this  Department,  the  cost  of 
operating  the  Tivoli  Hotel,  including  care  of  ground<i,  charees 
for  equipment  and  repairs  thereof,  renewals,  cost  of  fuel,  li^t, 
power,  etc  The  cost  of  construction  of  the  hotel  and  alterations 
and  repairs  to  the  building  are  carried  under  Accounts  No.  408 
and  No.  409  respectively. 

This  account  will  be  credited  with  collections  or  revenues 
of  every  nature  for  service  or  subsistence  rendered  by  Tivoli 
Hotel. 

QUARTEHMASTEB^S    DEPABTHBKT. 

S86.    Operation  of  Stores. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  a  proportion  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  supervisory  forces,  the  cost  of  all  salaries  and 
wages  and  materials  used  in  the  operation  of  storehoines  of  the 
Quartermaster's  Department  and  mcidental  exp^ise& 

386.  Freight^  Advertising  and  Miscellaneous  Items. 

To  this  account  will  be  chaiged  the  cost  on  the  Isthmus  of 
advertising  in  newspapers,  freight,  handling  and  miscellaneous 
items  of  expense  in  connection  with  the  cost  of  purdiasing, 
handling  and  transportation  of  material  and  supplies. 

387.  Recruiting. 

To  this  account  will  be  chaiged  a  proportion  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  supervisory  forces,  the  transportation  of  employes 
from  the  United  States  and  other  countries  to  the  Isthmus,  the 
salaries,  wages  and  expenses  of  labor  agents^  the  cost  of  subsist- 
ence furni^ed  recruits,  and  all  expenses  incidental  to  the  secur- 
inff  of  labor,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  deportations.  This  account 
wfll  be  credited  with  collections  for  transportation. 

388.  Quarters. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  a  pr(^>ortion  of  < 
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of  the  supervisory  forces,  the  cost  of  furniture  herotofore  and 
hereafter  used  in  quarters  for  employes,  and  the  expense  of 
repairing  same,  cost  of  supplies  such  as  oil.  electric  li^it»  fix- 
tures therefor,  and  tiie  salaries  and  wages  of  ^nployes  engaged 
in  caring  for  and  cleaning  quarters. 

389.    Cerrats. 

A.  Equipment 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  the  cost  of  all  aBimals,  car- 
riams,  wagons,  etc.,  for  use  in  uiimal  tranjeportation  <«  the 
Isthmus,  and  it  will  be  credited  with  the  proceeds  of  sale  of 
proper^  of  this  description. 

B.  Operation. 

This  account  will  be  charged  a  propcHtion  of  the  expenses 
of  the  supervisory  forces,  with  all  labor  and  material  entering 
into  the  operation  of  all  corrals,  except  for  new  equipment  and 
will  recdve  credit  for  services  rendered  other  departments  and 
individuals,  for  which  bills  are  to  be  rendered  in  accordanoe 
with  flat  charges  made  for  the  keeping  of  animals. 

QBNKRAL    ITEHS. 

Note. — Exp^iditures  under  the  following  accounts  are  not 
yet  being  charged  to  any  particular  item  of  Canal  construction : 

iOl.    Lands  Purchased. 

A.  For  Constructi<m  Work  or  to  be  flooded. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  all  pajrments  for  lands 
acquired  by  the  Commission  for  construction  purposes  or  which 
are  to  be  flooded,  including  all  expenses  in  connection  with  their 
purchase  or  expropriation. 

B.  For  other  purposes. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  all  payments  for  lands 
acQuired  for  purposes  other  than  ^ual  Canal  construction  or 
to  be  flooded,  including  all  expenses  in  connection  with  their 
purdiase  or  expropriation. 

iOB.    Cristobal  Terminals. 

A.  Docks  and  Wharves. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  all  expenditures  for  labor 
and  material  used  in  the  construction  and  repair  of  docks  and 
wharves  lor  permanent  service,  including  the  tracks  laid 
thereon,  together  with  all  machinery,  tools,  supplies,  etc,  that 
may  be  used  in  construction  and  renewals  of  same. 

B.  Dredging. 

To  this  account  will  be  chaiged  a  proper  proportion  of  the 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  supervising  force  of  the  division, 
and  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  all  officers  and  employes  en- 
gaged in  the  dredging  for  approaches  and  docking  purposes,  all 
material  and  supplies  used  and  expenses  incurred  and  the  repair 
of  equipment  used  in  the  work. 
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40s.    Bdboa  TerminaU. 

A.  Docks  and  Whmrvea. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  all  ezpenditoree  for  \Mbor 
and  material  need  in  the  construction  and  repair  of  docks  and 
wharves  for  permanent  service,  including  the  tracks  laid 
thereon,  together  with  all  machinery,  tools,  supplies,  eta,  that 
may  be  usra  in  constructicm,  and  raiewals  of  same. 

B.  Dredging. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  a  prcmer  proportion  of  the 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  supervising  force  of  the  division, 
and  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  all  omoers  and  employes  en- 
gaged in  the  dredging  for  approaches  and  docking  purposes; 
all  material  and  supjuies  used  and  expenses  incurred,  and  the 
repair  of  equipment  used  in  the  w<»^ 

Note.— Docks  11  and  14  at  Cristobal  and  the  Balboa  dock 
are  l^tsed  to  the  Panama  Bailroad  Company,  ihe  Commission 
assuming  the  repairs  of  the  mitf^riMrftirecmZy.  Any  additions  or 
improvements  made  to  these  docks  should  be  charged  to  the 
account  to  which  they  relate  and  statement  rendered  the  Exam- 
iner of  Accounts  showing  cost  of  the  woi^  as  by  the  terms  of 
the  lease  an  additional  rental  it  to  be  collected  to  cover  such 
expenditures. 

404.    Panama  Railroad  Second  Main  Track. 

To  this  account  wiU  be  charged  the  cost  of  building  the 
second  main  track  of  the  Panama  railroad. 

4O6.    Relocation  cf  Panama  Railroad. 

A.  Construction  Work. 

To  this  account  wiU  be  charged  the  expenses  incurred  in 
relocating  ihe  Panama  railroad. 

B.  Maintenance. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  all  expenses  in  ccmnection 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  relocated  line  under  the  agreement 
between  the  Commission  and  the  Panama  Railroad  0>mpany, 
to  maintain  ihe  road  for  a  certain  period  after  the  construction 
is  completed. 

406.  Panama  Railroad  Marine  and  Fire  Losses. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  all  payments  made  to  the 
Panama  Railroad  Company,  on  account  of  marine  and  fire, 
losses  sustained,  so  far  as  such  losses  may  be  paid  from  Com- 
mission funds,  under  authority  of  Act  of  Congress. 

407.  Purchase^  Improvement  and  Repair  of  Steamers. 

A.  Panama. 

B.  Colon. 

C.  Cristobal. 

D.  Ancon. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  the  purchase  price  of 
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Tessel,  and  all  expenses  of  repairs  and  improvem^its,  and  credit 
wiU  be  given  for  revenues  derived  from  such  vessels  as  may  be 
chartered. 

408.  Construction  of  Buddings^  Department  of  Construction 

and  Engineering. 
To  this  account  will  be  chained  the  expense  incurred  in  the 
construction  of  buildings  for  the  Department  of  Construction 
and  Engineering,  Examination  of  Accounts,  Did[>iu:8ement8, 
Quartermaster's  and  Subsistence.  It  does  not  include  ^Divi- 
sion Structures,''  tiie  expense  of  which  should  be  charged 
directly  against  the  construction  work  benefited.  This  account 
will  include  building  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  Panama 
Railroad  Ciommissanes,  and  the  buildings  used  by  the  T.  M. 
C.  A.  and  the  Tivoli  Hotel.  It  will  also  include  the  amstnic- 
tion  of  buildings  used  for  quarters  for  employes. 

409.  Alteration  and  Repair  of  Buildings^  Department  of  Con- 

struction and  Engineering. 
To  this  account  will  be  charged  all  expenses  of  alteration 
and  repair  of  buildings  for  the  JDepartment  of  Construction 
and  Engineering,  Examination  of  Accounts,  Disbursements, 
Quartermaster's  and  Subsistence.  It  does  not  include  repairs 
to  "Division  Structures,"  the  expense  of  which  should  be 
charged  directly  to  the  Division  or  Department  benefited.  The 
account  will  include  cost  of  repairs  made  to  buildings  furnished 
for  the  use  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Commissaries,  and  build- 
ings  used  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Tivoli  Hotel.  It  will  also 
include  the  repairs  of  buildings  used  for  quarters  for  employes. 

410.  Purchase  from  Ne^o  Panama  Canal  Com/pany. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  the  amount  paid  the  New 
Panama  Canal  Company  for  property  and  rights  acquired,  and 
credited  when  an  authorized  distribution  is  made  to  other 
accounts. 

411  •    Payment  to  Republic  of  Panama. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  the  amount  paid  the 
Republic  of  Panama  for  rights  acquired. 

41i.    Loans  to  Panama  Railroad  Company. 

^  To  this  account  will  be  charged  loans  made  the  Panama 
Railroad  C<Hnpany,  and  credited  with  repayments  of  same. 

41s.    Purchase  of  Panama  Railroad  Stock. 

To  this  account  wil}  be  chaiged  payments  made  fbr  pur- 
chase of  Panama  railroad  stock,  and  creoited  amounts  received 
frcnn  sale  of  same^ 

414*    Machine  Shops  and  Other  Manufacturing  Plants. 

This  account  will  be  opened  with  a  charge  of  the  value  of 
plant  heretofore  purdiasea  for  or  used  m  the  general  manu- 
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faciuring  plants,  including  machine  81m^>8|  electric  iifl^t  plantai 

Elaning  mill,  concrete  block  plant,  eta  All  expeomturee  for 
uildin£8  and  other  improvements  in  connection  with  theee 
plants  uioold  be  included.  This  account  is  not  to  be  increased. 
Ail  payments  for  new  plant  and  repairs  will  hereafter  be 
charged  to  operations. 

Smarate  accounts  will  be  k^t  as  follows : 

A.  Empire  Machine  Shops. 

B.  Oorgona  Machine  SlK>ps. 

C.  Electric  Light  Plants. 

D.  Lino  Planing  Mill. 

\  E.  Concrete  Block  Plant. 

F.  Printing  Plant. 

O.  Cristobal  DryDock  Shops. 

IL  Balboa  Ship  Ways. 
V  J.  Bas  Obispo  and  other  Rock  Crushers. 

F  K.  Rio  Orande  Cru&her. 

L.  Air  Compressor  Planta 

il6.    ConBtructian  Water  Worke  and  Sewere,  Pmuuna. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  the  salaries,  wi^es  and 
allowances  of  officers,  clerks,  laborers,  and  their  trav^ng  ex- 
penses, the  cost  of  aU  material,  including  water  pipes,  sewer 
pipes,  c^nent,  all  plumbing  materials,  lumber,  etc,  cost  of 
transportation  of  men  and  animals  imd  material,  the  tools  and 
suppuee  used  and  all  other  incid^ital  expenses  connected  with 
the  construction  of  water  works  and  sewers  within  the  limits  of 
the  city  of  Panama. 

il6.    Construction  Water  Works  and  Sewers^  Colon. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  the  salaries,  wages  and 
allowances  of  officer^  clerks  and  laborers,  and  their  traveling 
expenses,  the  cost  of  all  material,  including  water  pipes,  sewer 
pipe,  c^nent,  all  plumbing  material,  lumber,  ^x^.,  the  cost  of 
transportation  of  men  and  materials,  the  tools  and  supplies 
used,  and  all  other  incidental  expenses  connected  with  the  con- 
stlnction  of  water  works  and  sewers  within  the  limits  of  the 
city  of  C<^on. 

4/7.    Zone  Water  Works  and  Sewers. 

A.  Construction. 
To  this  account  will  be  charged  all  expenditures  for  labor 
and  material  used  in  the  construction  of  water  worlcs  and  sewers 
in  t£e  Zone,  including  reservoirs,  main  pipe  lines  and  connec- 
iiokm  to  Commission  buildings,  but  does  not  include  the  con- 
^ruction  of  water  works  and  sewers  in  the  cities  of  Panama 
and  Colon,  which  is  chargeable  to  Accounts  Nos.  415  and  416, 
req)ectively,  or  iii  native  villages  and  hoiises  in  ihb  Zone,  whkli 
expense  isj)ayaUe  from  Canal  Zone  funds,  and  should  be 
charged  to  General  Account  No.  8 — Individuals  and  Cooipaliies. 
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B.  B^aini  and  Mftintenanoa 
To  this  account  will  be  charged  all  expraidituree  for  labor 
and  material  used  in  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  water  wo^ 
and  eewers  in  the  Zone,  including  i^eeervoirs,  main  pifie  lines 
and  ccmnections  to  Commission  bmldings,  but  does  not  include 
repairs  and  maintenance  of  water  works  and  sewers  within  the 
cities  of  Panama  and  Colon,  which  are  chargeable  to  Accoonts 
Koe.  Ill  and  112,  respectively,  or  in  native  villages  or  houste 
on  the  Zone,  expenses  for  which  are  nayable  from  Canal  Zone 
Funds,  and  should  be  charged  to  General  Account  No.  8 — 
Individuals  and  Companies. 

il8.    Paving  ^  Panama. 

To  this  account  wiU  be  charged  all  expenditures  for  labor 
and  material  used  in  paving  i&  streeto  of  Panama  such  as 
paving,  filling,  and  grading,  and  includes  the  wages  of  oigineers 
direcuy  in  charm  of  the  work,  the  cost  of  ^Asportation  of 
men  and  materials  and  incidental  expenses.  This  account  does 
not  include  repairs  and  maintenimce  of  paved  streets,  which 
are  chargeable  to  Account  No.  113. 

419.    Paving^  Colon. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  all  exp^iditures  for  labor 
and  material  used  in  paving  the  streets  of  Colon,  such  as  pav- 
ing, filling,  and  gradmg,  and  includes  the  wages  of  engineers 
directly  in  charge  of  the  work,  the  cost  of  transportation  of  men 
and  materials  and  incidental  expenses.  This  account  does  not 
include  repairs  and  maintenance  of  paved  streets,  which  are 
ehi^ipeable  to  Account  No.  114. 

4iO.    Zone  Roadways. 

A.  Construction. 

fa  this  account  will  be  charged  i^  ezpe&ditures  for  labor 
and  material  used  in  the  construction  of  roads  outside  of  the 
cities  of  Panama  and  Colon,  includinjp^  the  cost  of  right-of-way, 
the  transi>ortation  of  m^i  and  material,  the  cost  of  tools,  plant, 
and  machinery  used  in  the  woi^  and  incidental  expensesi  This 
acoouBt  will  not  be  charged  with  the  cost  of  constructing  trails 
or  rottds  which  are  to  be  paid  from  Canal  Zone  fimda  When 
CiMnmission  labor  or  material  is  used  in  such  woi^  the  amounts 
wiU  be  eharged  to  General  Aecount  No.  8— Individuids  and 
CoBipaniee. 

B.  Repairs  and  Maintenance. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  all  expeodituies  lor  labor 
and  material  used  in  the  repair  and  mftintenMice  of  roads  out- 
side of  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon,  including  the  use  of 
barrow  pits,  transportation  of  men  and  mati^ialt  ^  cost  of 
Uxjis  and  machinery  used  in  the  work  Mid  iilcideBtal  apmaes. 
This  account  will  not  be  charged  with  the  cost  of  Mpairs  or 
maintenance  of  roads  or  trails,  which  is  to  be  paid  li^em  Oanal 
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Zone  funds.  When  Commission  labor  or  msterisl  is  nsed  in 
sach  work  the  amounts  will  be  chained  to  Gttieral  Aoooont  Na 
8— Individuals  and  Companies. 

C.  Miscellaneous  Grading  and  Other  Municipal  Work. 
To  this  account  will  be  charged  all  expenditures  for  labor 
and  material  used  in  miscellaneous  improvements,  ^prading  and 
other  municipid  work,  including  the  cost  of  recreation  grounds 
and  other  miscellaneous  municipal  charges  authorized  by  the 
Chairman  and  Chief  Engineer  and  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

4£1.    Moving  and  Care  of  French  MateruU  and  Equipment. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  all  expenditures  for  labor 
and  material  used  in  caring  for  French  material  and  equipment, 
except  such  as  may  be  neceauiry  to  prepare  it  for  use  or  care 
for  it  after  it  is  ready  for  issue,  it  includes  wrecking^  and 
moving  excavators,  dredges,  locomotives,  etc.,  from  the  Canal 
site,  merely  to  get  them  out  of  the  way,  or  concentrate  the 
material  at  central  points,  also  the  care  of  marine  and  other 
equipment  to  keep  it  afloat. and  watch  it,  and  other  incidratal 
expenses  of  like  character.  This  account  will  not  be  charged 
for  any  expenses  incurred  on  account  of  the  recovery,  prepara- 
tion or  shipment  of  French  scrap  intended  for  sale.  The  trans- 
actions involved  will  be  handled  in  General  Account  No.  6— 4>. 
Value  of  French  Material  Becovered. 

GENERAL  AGOOUNT  NO.  2 — ^MANUFACrUBING  AGOOUNT. 

This  account  is  intended  to  care  for  the  operations  of  the 
manufacturing  plants  on  the  Isthmus^  and  will  be  chaiged 
under  the  proper  manufacturing  unit  with  the  value  of  all  new 
equipment^  replacements,  additions  and  repairs,  all  material 
and  supplies  drawn  from  the  Quartermaster's  storehouses  and 
intended  for  manufacturing  purposes,  the  salaries  and  wa^ 
of  all  emplo^p^es,  and  all  other  expenses  of  maintenance  and 
operation  which  have  entered  into  the  cost  of  the  finished 
product. 

The  account  will  be  credited  with  the  value  of  the  manu- 
factured product,  by  a  monthly  statement  of  charges  to  material 
and  supplies,  other  divisions  of  the  work,  or  individuals  and 
companies,  and  will  include  the  value  of  all  material  and  labor 
used,  with  such  added  surcharge,  to  include  superintendence 
and  «11  other  expenses  as  may  be  found  sufficient.  The  balance 
remaining  in  the  account  to  represent  the  value  of  manufac- 
turing oraers  imcompleted. 

llie  following  subdivisions  of  the  account  will  be  main-' 
tained: 

1.  ^  Empire  Machine  Shops. 

2.  Gorgona  Machine  Shopa 
8.    Electric  Light  Planta 

4.    Air  Compressor  Planta 
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5.  Foundrv  Operations. 

0.  Lino  Planing  MilL 

7.  Concrete  Block  Plant. 

8.  Printing  Office. 

9.  Oardens  and  Track  Farms. 

10.  Porto  Bello  Rock  Plant 

11.  Nombre  de  Dios  Sand  Plant 

12.  Porto  Bello  and  Nombre  de  Dios,  Transportation. 
18.  Cristobal  Dry  Dock  Shops. 

14.  Bas  Obispo  and  other  Block  Crusher& 

15.  Rio  Grande  Rock  Crusher. 

16.  Balboa  Shipways  Shop& 

17.  Ancon  Rock  Crusher. 

18.  Chame  Sand  Plant 

GENERAL  ACCOUNT  NO.  3 — MATERIAL  AND  SUPPLIES  IN  TRANSTT. 

To  this  account  wiU  be  changed  disbursements  for  Material 
and  Supplies  purchased  in  the  Imited  States  and  delivered  into 
the  custody  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department.  The  account 
will  be  credited  for  the  acknowledged  receipt  of  the  Material 
and  Supplies  by  the  Chief  Quartermaster. 

GENERAL  ACCOUNT  NO.  4 — ^MATERIAL  AND  SUPPLIES. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  the  value  of  Material  and 
Supplies  received  and  acknowl^ged  by  the  Quartermaster's 
Department  The  account  will  to  credited  for  all  issues  of 
Material  and  Supplies  or  distributions  to  the  work  as  reported 
on  Form  182  C.  £. 

GENERAL  ACCOUNT  NO.  5— MATERIAL  AND  SUPPLIES.     SUBSISTENCE 

DEPARTMENT. 

To  this  account  will  be  chaiged  the  value  of  Material  and 
Supplies  purchased  or  drawn  from  Quartermaster's  stock  by  the 
Subsistence  Department  The  account  will  be  credited  for  the 
value  of  Material  and  Supplies  used  as  shown  by  the  monthly 
reports. 

GENERAL  ACCOUNT  NO.  6— VALUE  OF  FRENCH  MATERIAL  REOOVERED. 

A.  To  this  acccount  will  be  credited  the  appraised  value  of 
all  material  and  equipment  received  from  the  New  Panama 
Canal  Company  wh^  recovered  for  use  in  canal  construction. 

B.  To  this  account  will  be  charged  all  expenses  incurred 
on  account  of  Material  received  from  the  New  Panama  Canal 
Company  when  intended  for  sale  as  scrap.  The  account  will 
be  cieditod  with  the  proceeds  derived  from  such  sale. 
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GBNXSAL  ACCOUNT  NO.  7 — 8UNDBT  ▲OOOUNTS. 

This  account  is  provided  to  care  for  colIecti<»8  from  ^n- 
ployes  for  the  Panama  Railroad  Company,  contractor^  etc,  and 
items  of  expenditures^  distribution  of  which  is  undetermined. 

OMmMAL  ACCOUNT  NO.  8 — INDITmUAUl  AND  COMPANIES. 

A.  To  this  account  will  be  chaijged  labor  and  material 
furnished  and  services  rendered  individuals  and  companies, 
collections  for  which  are,  under  the  law,  returnable  to  the 
appropriations. 

B.  To  this  account  will  be  charged  collections  from  indi- 
viduals and  companies  which  under  the  law  must  be  deposited 
in  the  U.  S.  Treasury  as  ^^Miscellaneous  Receipts.^ 

GBNBRAIi  ACCOUNT  NO.  9 — WATER  RENTAU9.     PANAMA  AND  COLON. 

This  account  will  be  credited  tor  collections  made  for  water 
and  sewer  rentals  in  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon  under 
agreement  made  with  Uie  Republic  of  Panama. 

GENERAL  ACCOUNT  NO.  10 — ^BILIil   COLLECTIBLE. 

This  account  will  be  charged  with  the  total  of  all  bills 
rendered  against  Individuals  and  Companies  and  credited  with 
all  collections  made  on  account  of  same. 

(»NERAL  ACCOUNT  NO.  11— HPAT  ROLLS. 

To  this  account  wiU  be  charged  all  payments  by  Disburs- 
ing Officers  (m  Pa^  Rolls  and  au  items  remaining  unpaid  at 
time  of  closing  th^r  accounts  (and  which  will  be  credited  to 
account  No.  12  ^Unpaid  Salaries  and  Wages.'')  The  account 
will  be  credited  with  pay  rolls  approved  for  payment 

GENERAL  ACCOUNT  NO.  12 — UNPAm  SALARIES  AND  WAGES. 

To  this  account  will  be  charffed  all  pajrments  of  salaries 
and  wages  which  have  been  carried  to  this  account  as  provided 
in  General  Aoeount  No.  11,  ^Tay  Rdls."  The  account  will  be 
credited  salaries  and  wages  remaining  unpaid  on  pay  rolls  at 
time  of  closing  Disbursing  Officer's  accounta 

GENERAL  ACCOUNT  NO.  IS— COLLBCTINO  OFPI€«RS. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  all  money  collected  by 
CcrfleetiBg  Officers  and  ersdited  remittanoee  made  by  then  to 
Disbursing  Officers.  A  separate  account  will  be  ke|>t  with  each 
officer. 
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COOYSRAL  AOOOUNT  NO.  14 — DI8B17B8IKO  OFFICES. 

To  ttiis  Account  will  be  charged  all  receipts  of  whatever 
nature  coming  into  the  hands  of  Di^ursing  Officers.  The 
account  will  be  credited  with  all  disbursements  made  on  ap- 
proved TondierB.  A  separate  account  will  be  k^  with  each 
officer. 

OnNERAL    AO0017NT    NO.     15— MISCELLANEOUS    SBCBIPTS     UKmD 

STATES  FUNDS. 

This  account  will  be  credited  with  all  receipts  which  under 
the  law  moat  be  deposited  in  the  United  States  Treasury  as 
Miscellaneous  Beceipte. 

GENERAL  ACC0X7NT  No.  16— RECEIPTS  DEPOSITED  IN  UNITED  STATES 

I'REASURT.  ^ 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  all  funds  deposited  in  the 
United  States  Treasury  as  Miscdlaneous  Beceipta 

OENXRAL    ACCOUNT    NO.    17 — REPAYMENTS    DEPOSITED    IN    UNITED 
STATES  TREASURT. 

To  this  account  will  be  charged  all  repayments  to  impropri- 
ations deposited  in  United  States  Treasuiy. 

GENERAL  ACCOUNT  NO.  18 — ^APPROPRIATIONS  BY  CONGRESS. 

To  this  account  will  be  charj^ed  all  funds  withdrawn  from 
appropriations.  The  account  will  be  credited  with  all  funds 
appropriated  by  the  Congress,  with  repa3rments  and  with  trans- 
fers on  settlements  made  by  the  Treasury  Department. 

GENERAL  ACCOUNT  NO.  19 — TREASURER  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

To  this  account  will  be  chaiged  all  funds  appropriated 
by  the  Congress,  with  repayments  and  with  transfers  on  set- 
tkments  made  by  the  Treasury  Department.  The  account  will 
be  credited  with  all  funds  withdrawn  from  appropriations. 

GENERAL  ACCOUNT  NO.  20 — ^UNITED  STATES  WARRANTS. 

To  this  account  will  be  credited  all  warrants  drawn  on  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 


All  diebursements  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commissicm  prior 
to  July  1, 1909,  will  be  restated  in  accordance  with  Uiis  classi- 
fication. W.  W.  Wajiwick, 

EoMmdner  of  AcoawUa. 
Approved: 
Geo.  W.  Govtbals, 
Chairmttn  and  Chief  Engineer. 
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p.  O.  Bm  17»  MAtai  Oflee. 
WASHDf  €nPON»  D.  O. 
X  P.  MUIiUER.  B.  IL  GBAPMAIf , 

Bdltor. 

B.  F.  HARRAH,  X.  B.  WEB8TER»  JR^ 

Amoeamim 


NOVEMBER  26,  1909. 


Our  Aims  and  Our  Prospects. 

It  may  please  our  readers  to  know  that  Thb  GovotNMKKT 
AooonKTANT  is  making  prcMp:'e8B  by  leaps  and  bounds  and  we 
venture  to  hope  that  the  feefing  of  satisfaction  enjoyed  by  the 
editorial  staff  will  be  shared  by  our  subscribers  in  and  out  of 
the  Service. 

While  this  publication  is  primarily  the  vehicle  for  con- 
veying information  from  one  set  of  (Government  Accountants 
to  another,  in  the  expectation  that  a  wider  knowledge  of  gen- 
eral conditions  by  individuals  whose  scope  and  field  of  acticm 
is  limited,  will  tend  to  produce  greater  harmony  in  methods 
and  result  in  improved  conditions  generally  since  any  Gov^n- 
ment  Accountant  or  Statistician,  who  is  sufficiently  wide-awako 
to  have  identified  himself  with  the  ^Association  of  American 
(Government  Accountants'^  or  its  aUied  societies,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  progressive  enou|^h  to  draw  his  own  lessons  from 
the  experience  of  others  in  similar  spheres  and  endeavor  to 
profit  by  them. 

The  Association's  committee  on  lectures  and  meetings  has 
this  year  been  particularly  fortunate  in  arran^ng  for  addresses 
by  promin^it  speakers  on  subjects  of  the  wi(kst  possible  range 
of  accounting  matters.  A  number  of  very  able  special  articles 
by  experts  in  various  branches  of  accounting  have  also  been 
promised  to  tiie  editor,  and  upon  completion  of  the  excellent 
thesis  entitled  ^^The  Accounts  of  a  City,"  which  is  expected  to 
run  until  April,  1910,  issue,  a  similar  serial  on  ^transporta- 
tion Accountinj^"  will  be  b^un,  to  which  some  of  the  leading 
specialists  in  this  line  have  promised  to  contribute. 

Our  list  of  member-subscribers  is  in  a  healthier  condition 
today  than  at  any  time  since  the  appearance  of  our  first 
issue;  our  non-member  subscription  list  has  increased  three- 
fold durinff  the  past  six  months  and  covers  not  only  the  United 
States  fainy  well  and  the  Latin- American  countries  to  the 
south  of  us,  but  embraces  regular  readers  in  such  far-distant 
localities  as  Hawaii,  Guam,  tl^  Philippines,  Japan,  Manchuria. 
C!hina,  Australia  and  East  India. 

To  those  who  have  helped,  in  whatever  manner,  to  produce 
this  result,  we  are  duly  grateful  and  offer  the  assurance  that  we 
shall  strive  to  the  utmost  of  our  limited  ability  to  improve  this 
magazine  in  every  way  to  merit  their  continued  appreciaticm 
and  co-operation. 
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Association  of  American  Go vemment  Accountants 

OrganlMd  NoremlMr  14.  IMi. 
Post  Office  Box  27,  Main  Office,  Wasliiiigton,  D.  C. 


OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES. 

Bleet«d  At  the  annitAl  meetliif  held  May  ^.  1009,  to  sefre  tor  one  jttLt. 


Officers. 


Le  Grand  Powers,  President     (Bureau  of  the  Census.) 
Alonzo  Tweedale,  Vice  President.  (Municipal  Building,  D.  C.) 
James  L.  Wilmeth,  Treasurer.    (Treasury  Department.) 
E.  S.  Hobbs,  Secretary.    (Interstate  Commerce  Commission.) 

Standing  Committees. 

The  Chairmen  of  these  committees  are  Trustees,  and  to- 
gether with  the  officers  form  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Editorial. 
J.  P.  Muller,  Chairman.     (Interstate  Commerce  Commiasion.) 

Finance. 
Theo.  L.  De  Land,  Chairman.  (Treasury  Department.) 

Membersiiip. 
C.  W.  Barry,  Chainnan.     (War  Department) 

Lectures  and  Meetings. 
Alonzo  Tweedale,  Auditor  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Library. 

Samuel  J.  Barclay,  Chairman.  (Interstate  Conmieroe 
Commission.) 

Education. 

Noble  Newport  Potts,  Chairman.  (Departmoit  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor.) 

The  personnel  of  these  committees  will  be  published  in 
subsequent  issues  as  soon  as  the  names  are  announced  by  the 
respectiye  chairmen. 
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Association  of  American  GovenuneiitAo^^ 


Fo0C  Office  Box  37,  Main  Office,  Wsahlncton 


APPUCATIONS  PORMEMBBRSHIR 

All  applieatioiis  by  mail,  for  enrcdlment  m  Aethr«| 
data  or  Affiliated  Member  ibonld  be  addrwBed  to  the  Seere- 
taiy,  P.  O.  Box  27,  Main  Office,  Waahingtcm,  D.  C,  for  trans- 
misBioii  to  the  respectiye  coimnitteea 

MEMBERSHIP  DUES. 

payable  annnally  in  adyance  for 

Actiye  Memberriiip $S.OO 

AflBodate  Membership 2.00 

Affiliated  Membership 2X)0 

including  one  year's  subscription  to  the  Association's  official 
organ.  This  subscription  is  not  compulsory,  and  any  member 
not  widiing  to  be  served  with  the  magazine,  may  retain  mem- 
bership by  deducting  $1.60  p.  a.  from  his  assessment,  contrib- 
uting to  the  General  Fund  of  the  Assodation  only. 


PUBLIC  MEETINGS. 


The  Associaticm  of  American  Government  Accountants  is 
scheduled  to  meet  at  the  hall  of  the  Public  Library,  8th  and  K 
Streets,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  first  and  third  Mem- 
day  in  December,  1909,  January,  February,  March  and  April. 
1910. 

Degekber  6, 1909. 

Mr.  William  F.  Willoughby,  Assistant  Directw  of  the 
Census,  will  speak  on :    Finances  of  Porto  Rico. 

Dbcbmbbb  20,  1909. 

No  meeting,  on  account  of  proximity  to  the  bolidajrs. 
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Accounts  of  the  Foreign  Service 
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ITfifered  •#  •eoond-elass  matter  June  a.  1909,  at  the  Poit  Olflee  at  WaeMngton, 
D,  C.  under  the  Act  of  March  S,  1879. 

VoL3  DECEMBER,  1909  nI^ 

Accounts  of  the  Foreign  Service. 

By  J.  H.  TiBBiTTS^  of  the  Bureau  of  Accounts,  Department  of  State. 
{An  addreee  delivered  Itefore  the  Aeaociatton  of  American  Government  Accountante.) 

Since  the  bright  morning  of  the  31st  of  May,  1898,  when 
Admiral  Dewey  steamed  into  Manila  Bay  and  quietly  remarked 
to  Captain  Gridley  that  he  could  commence  firing  when  he  was 
ready,  and  begin  the  war  that  was  so  wondrously  to  change 
the  geography  of  the  world,  the  relations  of  the  United  States 
with  other  countries  have  so  tremendously  changed,  and  our 
foreign  policy  has  become  such  an  influential  factor  in  the 
world's  politics  that  no  one  now  needs  to  offer  an  apology  for 
speaking  of  "Our  Foreign  Service"  at  any  public  gathering, 
except  as  to  the  imperfect  and  halting  manner  in  which  he 
may  do  it. 

It  would  be  presumption  on  my  part,  before  an  Association 
such  as  this,  whose  members  are  fully  conversant  with  every 
detail  in  the  administrative  examination  and  settlement  of 
public  accounts  to  think  it  necessary  to  devote  any  time  to  such 
themes.  It  will  rather  be  my  place  to  speak  of  the  character 
of  the  accounts  and  the  class  ox  questions  peculiar  to  this  ser- 
vice, growing  out  of  the  unusual  conditions  which  surround  it, 
and  the  statutes  which  govern  it,  for  after  all,  the  examination 
and  settlement  of  an  account  or  claim  is  much  the  same  in  all 
the  accounting  pflSces  of  the  Government. 

The  foreign  service  comprises  diplomatic  and  consular 
oflScers.  Each  class  occupies  a  field  oi  duty  so  peculiarly  its 
own  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  duties  of  a  minister 
and  consul  may  sometimes  coincide,  and  that  one  officer  is  sub- 
ordinate to  the  other,  their  relations  are  so  adjusted  as  very 
seldom  to  afford  opportunity  for  either  friction  or  contention. 
Our  diplomatic  officers  include  ambassadors,  envoys  extraordi- 
nary, ministers  plenipotentiary,  ministers  resident,  and  com- 
missioners as  prmcipals,  and  agents  and  secretaries  of  embas- 
sies and  legations  as  subordinate  officers. 
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The  title  of  ambassador,  envoy  and  minister  pertains  more 
to  the  dignity  of  the  officers  and  the  right  of  precedence  rather 
than  to  their  powers  or  duties.  In  our  service  there  are  12 
ambassadors,  84  ministers,  65  secretaries,  and  one  diplomatic 
agent  and  consul  general  who  is  stationed  at  Cairo,  Egypt. 

Consular  officers  include  consuls  general,  and  consuls  as 
principal  and  deputy  consuls,  vice  consuls,  consular  agents  and 
consular  assistants  as  subordinate  officers.  There  are  304  con- 
sulates, but  five  of  the  officers  are  carried  in  the  diplomatic  list 
either  as  ministers  resident  and  consuls  general  or  as  secretaries 
of  l^rations  and  consuls  general. 

The  Constitution,  Article  II,  Section  2,  provides  that  the 
President  ^'shall  nominate  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  publiii 
ministers  and  consuls,"  therefore,  all  principal  officers  in  the 
foreign  service  are  Presidential  appointees,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Every  principal  officer  in  the  foreign  service  is  required 
to  take  the  oath  of  office  provided  by  Section  1756  or  1757  R.  S., 
and  all  consular  officers  are  required  to  give  a  bond  to  the 
United  States  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
penal  sum  of  not  less  than  $1,000,  and  in  no  case  less  than  the 
annual  compensation,  conditioned  for  the  true  and  faithful 
accounting  for  all  the  moneys  and  properties  that  may  come 
into  his  hands  officially,  and  for  the  true  and  faithful  perform- 
ance of  all  other  duties  imposed  upon  him.  (R.  S.  1697  et 
seq.) 

The  first  authority  for  the  expenses  of  the  foreign  service 
is  found  in  the  Act  of  July  1,  1790,  which  provides  that  the 
President  shall  be  authorized  to  draw' a  sum  not  exceeding 
$40,000  annually,  for  the  support  of  such  persons  as  he  shafl 
commission  to  serve  in  foreign  parts.  The  salary  of  a  minister 
plenipotentiary  was  by  the  same  Act  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of 
$9,000  per  annum;  but  he  could  be  allowed  an  outfit  of  the 
same  amount  which  was  paid  in  cash  before  the  minister  started 
for  his  post.  The  outfit  was  to  cover  his  personal  expenses  in 
going  out  to  his  post.  Henry  Adams  in  his  life  of  John  Ran- 
dolph, relates  this  story  of  the  great  Virginian:  He  was,  in 
1829,  appointed  to  and  accepted  the  mission  to  Russia.  He 
was  absent  from  home  from  June,  1830,  to  October,  1831,  six- 
teen months,  of  which  time  he  was  at  his  post  only  ten  days, 
and  was  paid  under  the  provision  of  this  Act  the  sum  of  $21,- 
807,  and  adds  that  this  Act  of  Roman  virtue  stands  imrivalled 
as  the  greatest  diplomatic  robbery  in  the  annals  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

It  was  doubtless  such  abuses  as  this  which  led  to  the  organ- 
ization of  the  service  by  the  Act  of  1856  with  its  drastic  pro- 
visions. 

Notwithstanding  the  excellent  system  of  accounting  for 
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receipts  and  expenditures  of  public  moneys,  adopted  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Government  under  the  Constitution,  and  the 
requirement  of  that  instrument  itself  as  to  the  publication  of 
annual  statements  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  it  was  recog- 
nized that  there  might  be  some  minor  items  of  expense  attach- 
ing to  certain  fimctions  of  Government  that  might  with  pro- 
priety be  kept  from  the  public,  and  accordingly  Congress,  on 
February  2,  1793,  in  extending  the  Act  of  July  1,  1790,  supra 
added  another  Section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  in  all  cases, 
where  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  have  issued,  or  shall  hereafter 
issue,  from  the  treasury,  for  the  purposes  of  intercourse  or 
treaty,  with  foreign  nations,  in  pursuance  of  any  law,  the 
President  shall  be,  and  he  hereby  is  authorized  to  cause  the 
same  to  be  duly  settled  annually  with  the  accoimting  officers 
of  the  Treasury,  in  manner  following,  that  is  to  say;  oy  caus- 
ing the  same  to  be  accounted  for,  specifically,  in  all  instances, 
wherein  the  expenditure  thereof  may,  in  his  judgment,  be  made 
public;  and  by  making  a  certificate  or  certificates,  or  causing 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  make  a  certificate  or  certificates  of 
the  amount  of  such  expenditures,  as  he  may  think  it  advisable 
not  to  specify ;  and  every  such  certificate  shall  be  deemed  a  suf- 
ficient voucher  for  the  sum  or  sums  therein  expressed  to  have 
been  exnended 

Approved,  February  9, 1793.    S.  L.  Vol.  I,  300. 

Under  this  provision  the  expenses  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  foreign  service  for  several  years  were  paid  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  from  money  advanced  to  him  upon  warrants  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  accounts  retained  in  the 
Department  of  State. 

When  the  fifth  Auditor's  office  was  created  in  1817  (March 
8, 1817,  S.  L.  p.  366),  the  accounts  of  the  foreign  service  were 
sent  there  for  settlement,  including  some  accounts  for  periods 
prior  to  that  year.  In  fact  accounts  accruing  in  the  year  1809 
are  among  those  first  acted  upon  by  the  fifth  Auditor.  The 
above  provision  relating  to  the  appropriation  for  foreign  inter- 
course was  continued  in  force  until  it  was  incorporated  in  the 
Revised  Statutes  as  Section  291 ;  and  it  is  found  just  as  useful 
today  as  ever. 

Indeed,  I  have  found  many  persons  who,  without  being 
aware  of  the  existence  of  this  Section,  imagine  that  the  ac- 
counts of  the  foreign  service  receive  practically  no  auditing 
at  all,  and  that  the  funds  provided  therefor  are  expended  at 
the  will  of  the  President.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth  as  many  a  poor  consul  and  minister  has  found  to  his 
sorrow.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  would  be  impossible  to  meet 
all  the  exigencies  arising  in  the  foreign  service  without  some 
such  provision  of  law.  I  will  say  however,  that  there  is  only 
one  appropriation,  and  that  not  a  large  one,  exclusively  ex- 
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pended  under  this  Section ;  further,  that  this  Section  is  nev^ 
applied  except  to  appropriations  for  expenses, — ^never  to  ap- 
propriations for  salaries.  I  will  even  fp  farther  and  say  that 
there  is  probably  no  Section  of  the  Revised  Statutes  pertainin^^ 
to  the  expenditure  of  public  funds,  more  carefully  guarded 
from  abuse  than  this  Section  291. 

The  foreiffn  service  as  it  now  exists  is  based  upon  the 
Organic  Act  of  August  16,  1856  (11  Stat.  52),  which  Act  had 
been  but  slightly  modified  by  statutory  amendments  until  the 
Act  of  April  5,  1906,  reorgcinizing  the  Consular  service  to 
which  reference  will  be  made  later.  It  is  supported  by  annual 
appropriations  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Tne  accounts  arising  under  these  appropriations  from 
a  legation  or  a  consulate  are  few  in  number  and  generally  do 
not  involve  lar^  amounts,  but  the  special  provisions  of  law 
pertaining  to  tne  payment  of  compensation  and  the  peculiar 
conditions  attaching  to  the  service,  the  parallel  of  which  is 
found  elsewhere  in  the  public  service^  affords  oi)portunities 
for  many  interesting,  complicated  and  difficult  (questions  of  law. 

The  officers  are  located  in  foreign  countries,  and  practi- 
cally in  every  capital  and  in  nearly  every  important  com- 
mercial city  m  the  world  outside  the  United  States  will  be 
found  one  or  more  of  our  representatives.  Their  business  is 
transacted,  and  expenses  incurred  and  paid,  under  every  phase 
of  civilization  from  the  familiar  customs  and  practices  of 
Canadian  towns  to  the  semi-barbarous  customs  or  Bagdad  or 
Adis  Ababa,  in  Chungking,  1600  miles  in  the  interior  or  China, 
or  in  Iquitos  at  the  head  of  the  Eiver  Amazon.  It  is  curious 
as  well  as  interesting  to  observe  from  the  accounts  of  these 
officers  how  nearly  uniform  very  many  of  the  cpmmercial 
practices  are  becoming  in  every  country  where  commerce  finds 
its  way. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  conditions  arising  from  great  dis- 
tances, difference  in  customs  and  the  long  time  necessary  for 
correspondence,  a  greater  latitude  is  allowed  by  the  accounting 
officers  to  the  foreign  service  as  regards  the  purely  technical 
details  in  rendering  accounts  and  more  discretion  is  used  in 
their  settlement  than  is  found,  perhaps,  in  any  branch  of  the 
public  service. 

(By  Section  1752  Revised  Statutes),  (S.  L.  VII,  p.  60)  "the 
President  is  authorized  to  prescribe  such  regulations  and  issue 
such  orders  and  instructions  not  inconsistent  with  the  Con- 
stitution or  any  law  of  the  United  States,  in  relation  to  the 
duties  of  all  diplomatic  and  consular  officers,  etc.,  etc.,  as  he 
may  think  conducive  to  the  public  interest  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  all  such  officers  to  conform  to  such  regulations,  orders 
and  instructions." 

The  same  provisions  of  law  apply  to  the  payment  of  sal- 
aries of  both  diplomatic  and  consular  officers,  to  the  ambas- 
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sador  at  the  Court  of  St.  James  and  to  the  obscure  consul  at 
Tapachula,  and  are  found  in  Sections  1740,  1741,  1742,  and 
1748,  R.  S. 

Sec.  1740,  R.  S.  No  ambassador,  envoy  extraordinary,  minister 
plenipotentiary,  minister  resident,  charge  d'affaires,  secretary  of  lega- 
tion, interpreter  to  any  legation  or  consulate,  or  consul  general,  con- 
sul, or  commercial  agent,  mentioned^  in  Schedule  B  and  C,  shall  i>e 
entitled  to  compensation  for  his  services,  except  from  the  time  when 
he  reaches  his  post  and  enters  upon  official  duties  to  the  time  when 
he  ceases  to  hold  such  office,  and  for  such  time  as  is  actually  and 
necessarily  occupied  in  receiving  his  instructions,  not  to  exceed 
Uiirty  days,  and  in  making  ^e  direct  transit  between  the  place  of  his 
residence,  when  appointed,  and  his  post  of  duty,  at  the  commence- 
ment and  termination  of  his  official  service,  for  which  in  all  cases 
he  shall  be  paid,  except  as  hereinafter  mentioned  And  no  person  shall 
be  deemed  to  hold  any  such  office  after  his  successor  is  appointed 
and  actually  enters  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  at  his  post  M  duty, 
nor  after  his  official  residence  at  such  post  has  terminated,  if  not  so 
relieved  But  no  such  allowance  or  payment  shall  be  made  to  any 
consul  general,  consul,  or  commercial  agent  not  embraced  in  Sched- 
ule B  or  C,  or  to  any  vice  consul,  vice  commercial  agent,  deputy 
consul,  or  consular  agent,  for  the  time  so  occupied  in  receiving  in- 
structions, or  in  such  transit  as  aforesaid;  nor  shall  any  such  officer 
as  referred  to  in  this  section  be  allowed  compensation  for  the  time 
so  occupied  in  such  transit,  at  the  termination  of  his  official  service, 
if  he  has  resigned  or  been  recalled  therefrom  for  any  malfeasance  in 
his  office. 

Under  these  provisions  of  Section  1740,  in  order,  to  be 
allowed  salary,  a  diplomatic  or  consular  officer  must  show  that 
he  is  either  receiving  instructions,  actually  and  necessarily 
occupied  in  transit  to  or  from  his  post  at  the  commencement 
or  expiration  of  his  service,  or  is  in  actual  charge  of  his  post. 

This  Section  is  modified  by  the  following  three  Sections, 
1741, 1742  and  1743,  as  follows: 

Sec.  1741.  No.  ambassador,  envoy  extraordinary,  minister  pleni- 
potentianr,  minister  resident,  commissioner,  charge  d'affaires,  sec- 
retary of  legation,  interpreter  for  any  legation  or  consulate,  or  con- 
sul general,  consul,  or  commercial  agent,  mentioned  in  Schedule 
6  or  C,  or  consular  agent,  shall  be  absent  from  his  post,  or  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties,  for  a  longer  period  than  ten  days  at  any  one 
time,  without  the  permission  previously  obtained  of  the  President 

Sec.  1742,  No  diplomatic  or  consular  officer  shall  receive  salary 
for  the  time  during  which  he  may  be  absent  from  his  post,  by  leave 
or  otherwise,  beyond  the  term  of  sixty  days  in  any  one  year;  but 
the  time  usually  occupied  in  going  to  and  from  the  United  States 
in  case  of  tfie  return,  on  leave,  of  such  diplomatic  or  consular  officer 
to  the  United  States  may  be  allowed  in  addition  to  such  sixty  days. 

Sec  1743.  The  compensation  allowed  by  law  to  the  various 
diplomatic  and  consular  officers  shall  be  in  full  for  all  the  services 
rendered  and  personal  expenses  incurred  by  the  persons  respectively 
for  whom  such  compensation  is  provided,  of  whatever  kind  such 
services  or  personal  expenses  may  be,  or  by  whatever  treaty,  law 
or  instructions  they  are  required ;  and  no  allowance,  other  than  such 
as  is  so  provided,  shall  be  made  in  any  case  for  the  outfit  or  return 
home  of  any  such  officer  or  person. 
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Section  1741  prohibits  the  absence  of  an  officer  from  his 
post  of  duty,  that  is  to  be  outside  of  his  jurisdiction,  for  a 
longer  period  than  ten  days  at  one  time,  without  leave  pre- 
viously obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  State.  This  provision 
is  to  cover  those  exigencies  that  frequently  arise  in  the  service 
which  do  not  permit  a  sufficient  delay  to  communicate  with 
the  Department.  All  absences  in  excess  of  48  hours  are  to 
be  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  are  counted  as  part 
of  the  statutory  leave  of  sixty  days. 

Referring  to  that  provision  in  Section  1742,  providing 
that  no  diplomatic  or  consular  officer  shall  receive  salary  for 
the  time  during  which  he  may  be  absent  from  his  post,  by 
leave  or  othervnse^  beyond  the  term  of  sixty  days  in  a  calendar 
year,  the  words  "or  otherwise*^  were  understood  by  the  account- 
ing officers,  until  but  a  short  time  ago,  to  apply  to  all  absences 
in  excess  of  sixty  days,  whether  by  leave,  without  leave,  or 
imder  orders  of  the  President,  and  any  officer  who  found  him- 
self in  that  predicament  had  his  salary  cut  off  for  the  period 
covered  by  the  excess. 

In  the  case  of  consular  officers,  the  compensation  disal- 
lowed the  principal,  is  credited  and  paid  to  the  vice  officer  in 
charge  who,  imder  private  agreement  with  the  consul  generally 
pays  over  the  money  to  the  latter.  But  diplomatic  officers  have 
no  such  opportunity  to  recoup  themselves  from  a  subordinate 
and  so  have  to  pocket  their  loss  unless  they  can  secure  reim- 
bursement from  the  Department. 

This  often  resulted  necessarily  in  a  hardship  to  the  officer 
who,  after  having  exhausted  his  leave  for  the  year,  might  be 
ordered  away  from  his  post  on  important  public  business. 

The  most  glaring  case  of  this  kind  was  when  Mr.  Andrew 
D.  White,  while  Ambassador  to  Germany,  was  appointed  by 
President  McKinley  as  President  of  the  American  Commis- 
sioners to  the  first  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague  in  1899. 
His  attendance  at  the  Conference  caused  him  to  largely  exceed 
the  statutory  maximum  leave  of  sixty  days,  and  for  which 
excess  he  was  deprived  of  his  regular  salary.  However,  thanks 
to  that  wise  provision  of  the  early  Congress  before  referred 
to,  the  Department  was  enabled  to  pay  him  the  forfeited  com- 
pensation in  another  way. 

No  attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  to  have  that  part 
of  Section  1742  properly  construed  until  a  consul's  salary  was 
disallowed  by  the  Auditor  for  the  time  he  was  in  attendance 
as  a  witness  lor  the  United  States  before  the  U.  S.  Court  upon 
an  order  of  the  President.  The  matter  came  before  the  Comp- 
troller upon  appeal  and,  after  a  careful  and  thorough  con- 
sideration of  the  law,  notwithstanding  the  unbroken  practice 
for  many  years,  he  decided  that  the  words  "by  leave"  or  "other- 
wise'' referred  to  absences  personal  to  the  officers,  and  did  not 
"include  an  absence  by  direction  of  the  Government,  for  its 
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convenience  upon  its  own  business."  (X  Comptroller,  793, 
Dudley  Case.) 

This  decision  was  preceded  by  an  earlier  one  which  was 
the  case  of  a  Vice  Consul  who,  while  in  charge  of  the  office, 
went  outside  of  his  consular  jurisdiction  upon  public  business 
connected  with  his  own  office.  (M.  S.  Decision,  Vol.  27,  page 
216.)  In  this  case  the  Comptroller  held  that  the  Vice  Consul 
was  in  charge  of  the  office  within  the  meaning  of  the  law,  not- 
withstanding his  bodily  absence  therefrom. 

These  two  decisions  have  fixed  the  practice  and  now  an 
officer  is  allowed  and  paid  his  salary  for  any  period  he  mav 
be  absent  from  his  post  upon  public  business,  connected  with 
his  office  under  orders  from  the  Department. 

The  salary  of  an  officer  who  has  been  duly  appointed 
begins  on  the  day  he  enters  upon  his  duties;  that  is,  either 
begins  his  instruction  period,  commences  his  transit  to  his  post 
or  enters  upon  his  duties  at  his  post,  as  the  case  may  be;  but 
it  cannot  be  paid  until  he  has  taken  the  oath  of  office  and  his 
official  bond  has  been  approved  and  filed  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.    (XV  Comptroller  418.) 

Formerly  an  officer's  salary  did  not  commence  until  he  had 
taken  the  oath  of  office,  even  though  he  had  entered  upon  his 
duties.  But  in  the  Eaton  case  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  February  28,  1898,  held  "that  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 1757  R.  S.  and  the  Act  of  May  13th,  1884,  which  requires 
generally  that  an  officer  shall  take  the  oath  of  office  prescribed 
before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  are  directorv 
only,"  and  the  Comptroller  (IV  Comptroller,  496)  accord- 
ingly decided  that  "a  deputy  clerk  of  the  United  States  Court 
whose  acceptance  on  the  same  day  he  was  appointed  was 
evidenced  by  his  entrance  upon  duty  and  who  subsequently 
took  the  oath  is  entitled  to  compensation  from  that  date." 

Cases  arise  very  frequently  in  the  foreign  service  where 
a  person  is  notified  by  telegraph  of  his  appointment  to  a  con- 
sular or  diplomatic  post  to  which  he  is  to  proceed  at  once  or  to 
enter  immediately  upon  his  duties  at  the  place  where  he  may 
at  the  time  be  stationed. 

His  commission,  a  blank  oath  and  a  form  of  bond  is  sent 
him  to  execute  and  return  to  the  Department  of  State;  or  he 
may  be  instructed  to  take  the  oath  and  execute  a  bond  and 
forward  them  at  once.  In  either  case  there  is  almost  sure  to 
be  an  interval  that  the  officer  will  be  performing  duty  with- 
out being  duly  qualified. 

An  officer's  status,  that  is  whether  he  is  in  the  service  or 
out  of  it,  on  leave  or  otherwise,  or  on  duty  by  order  of  the 
President,  as  well  as  the  date  he  enters  upon  his  duty,  and 
the  termination  thereof,  is  fixed  by  the  Department  of  State, 
and  the  status  being  given,  of  course  it  falls  to  the  account- 
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ing  oflicers  to  determine  the  compensation,  under  the  law  and 
regulations,  attaching  to  that  status. 

Under  the  Act  of  1856,  R.  S.,  1740,  a  consul  who  was 
paid  from  fees,  that  is  an  unsalaried  officer,  received  no  com- 
pensation whatever  until  he  actually  entered  upon  his  duties 
at  his  post.  There  being  no  provision  whatever  for  trans- 
portion  for  either  diplomatic  or  consular  officers,  every 
officer  in  the  service  was  obliged  to  bear  his  own  expenses,  in 
going  out  out  to  his  post  and  returning  therefrom,  whether  it 
was  at  Niagara  Falls,  Canada,  or  Peran^,  China.  So  it  can 
readily  be  seen  that  the  unsalaried  consul  who  went  to  Aus- 
tralia or  to  Europe,  and  whose  greatest  official  compensation 
could  not  exceed  $2,500  per  annimi,  and  whose  pay  could  not 
commence  until  he  assumed  charge  of  his  office,  had  not  se- 
lected a  real  lucrative  occupation. 

The  compensation  of  vice  consular  officers  is  provided  for 
only  from  that  of  the  principal  officer.  During  the  absence  on 
statutory  leave  of  the  principal  officer  the  Vice  Consul,  if  in 
charge,  is  entitled  to  claim  one-half  the  salary  of  the  ConsuL 
If  the  Vice  Consul  receives  compensation  as  clerk  or  other 
officer,  he  is  entitled  in  addition  to  such  compensation  only 
to  such  share  of  the  Consul's  salary  as  will  raise  his  entire 
compensation  to  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the  Consul's 
salary,  unless  a  different  rate  has  been  fixed  by  written  agree- 
ment (R.  S.,  1703,  Par.  606;  C.  R.  and  Ex.  Order  August  13, 
1906).  At  present,  however,  there  is  no  provision  for  the  com- 
pensation of  a  Vice  Consul  wh^i  he  is  in  charm  of  the  office 
during  the  absence  of  the  principal  on  public  ousiness  under 
orders  of  the  Department. 

Consular  Agents  are  paid  by  one-half  of  the  fees  received 
in  their  offices,  up  to  a  maximum  sum  of  $1,000  in  any  one 
fiscal  year,  the  omer  half  being  accounted  for  and  paid  into 
the  Treasury. 

The  reorganization  Act  of  April  5,  1906,  however,  abol- 
ished all  unsalaried  consulates,  increased  the  salaries  at  many 
of  the  places  and  provided  that  diplomatic  and  consular  officers 
may  be  allowed  transportation  at  the  rate  of  five  cents  per 
mile  in  going  to  and  returning  from  their  posts  of  duty  at 
the  commencement  and  termination  of  their  service,  or  when 
traveling  under  the  orders  of  the  Department.  But  no  mile- 
age may  be  allowed  for  any  travel  in  connection  with  absences 
on  leave. 

A  diplomatic  or  consular  officer  appointed  in  the  United 
States  will  then  receive  salary  from  the  date  he  begins  his 
instructions  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  thirty  days,  upon  the 
expiration  of  which  he  is  expected  to  proceed  directly  to  his 
post,  unless  he  is  permitted  to  delay  his  departure  to  a  more 
convenient  time.  His  salary  will  cease,  however,  until  he  does 
start  when  it  will  again  commence  with  the  day  of  his  depart- 
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ure.  The  maximum  transit  period  between  Washington  and 
all  foreign  countries  and  posts  is  established  by  the  President, 
acting  through  the  Secretary  of  State.    (18  S.  L.  70  Sec.  4.) 

This  maximum  period  is  not  allowed  as  a  matter  of  ri^ht, 
but  only  the  time  actually  and  necessarily  occupied  in  making 
the  transit  by  the  most  usual  and  direct  route,  (XV  Comp- 
troller 332)  and  mileage  is  computed  by  the  same  route  unless 
the  officer  is  ordered,  for  pubuc  reasons,  to  go  by  a  longer 
route,  in  which  case  the  actual  time  and  distance  is  allowed 
unless  the  period  exceeds  the  maximum  allowance. 

Arriving  at  his  post,  a  consul  will  at  once  take  over  the 
office  unless  it  is  necessary  to  await  the  receipt  of  his  exequatur, 
which  is  the  official  recognition  by  the  foreign  Government 
of  his  commission.  In  some  cases  pending  the  receipt  of  the 
exequatur  the  local  authorities  have  power  to  grant  permis- 
sion for  the  officer  to  perform  his  duty  temporarily. 

In  the  case  of  diplomatic  officers,  secretaries  enter  at  once 
upon  their  duties  upon  arrival  at  their  posts,  but  an  Am- 
bassador or  Minister  must  await  the  official  presentation  to 
the  head  of  the  Government.  This  reception  takes  place  en- 
tirely at  the  pleasure  or  convenience  of  the  ruler  and  may  be 
granted  at  once  or  be  delayed  for  weeks  or  months  and  this 
without  exciting  either  comment  or  ill  feeling. 

The  salary  of  the  officer  continues  however,  for  whatever 
period  he  may  have  to  wait  for  his  official  recomition  or  is 
notified  of  its  refusal,  unless  he  is  recalled  by  the  I*resident,  in 
which  case  he  will  be  allowed  salary  only  for  the  usual  period 
allowed  for  home  transit  from  the  date  of  such  notification  or 
recall. 

After  assuming  charge  of  the  office,  of  course  the  officer's 
salary  continues  to  the  termination  of  his  service  unless  in- 
temipted  by  excessive  absence  as  before  mentioned. 

Upon  retiring  from  the  service,  if  at  his  post,  when  he 
has  returned  to  the  United  States,  the  officer  will  be  allowed 
and  paid  salary  for  the  same  transit  period  as  when  going 
out.  That  is,  if  he  returns  to  the  United  States  within  a 
reasonable  time  or  does  not  delay  his  return  so  as  to  raise  the 
presumption  of  expatriation.  But  what  constitutes  an  un- 
reasonable time  has  never  been  determined,  as  the  home  tran- 
sit salary  has  been  allowed  after  a  delay  of  several  years. 
(Osborne  Case.) 

The  allowance  of  salary  to  an  officer,  while  receiving  in- 
structions and  in  transit,  involves  in  mos^  cases  the  payment 
of  two  salaries  at  the  same  time, — salary  to  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  post  and  to  his  successor.  It  is  possible  that  even  three 
officers  may  be  receiving  pay  for  the  same  office  at  the  same 
time:  the  one  going  out  to  the  post,  the  one  coming  home  and 
the  one  in  charge. 

The  extra  salaries  are  paid  from  a  special,  indefinite 
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annual  appropriation  for  ^^Salaries,  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
Officers,  while  receiving  instruction,  and  in  transit,  etc." 

When  an  Ambassador  or  Minister  desires  to  leave  the 
country  to  which  he  is  accredited,  whether  on  leave  or  other- 
wise, he  notifies  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  his  inten- 
tion and  that  he  will  leave  the  business  of  the  mission  in  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  as  Charge  d'Affaires  ad  interim. 

For  such  time  as  the  Secretary  may  be  in  charge  of  the 
mission  he  is  entitled  to  be  paid  a  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
50%  of  the  salary  of  the  Minister  or  Ambassador.  (Section 
1685,  R.S.) 

This  compensation  was  formerly  paid  from  a  special  ap- 
propriation, the  salary  of  the  secretary  lapsing.  Owing  to 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  missions  and  the  appropriation 
for  the  pay  of  Charge  d'Affaires  remaining  the  same,  for  a 
number  of  years  past  the  instances  of  secretaries  acting  as 
Charges  have  been  so  freauent  as  to  cause  the  amount  of  their 
compensation  to  exceed  the  appropriation.  As  this  caused  a 
delay  in  the  payment  of  the  compensation  until  a  deficiency 
appropriation  could  be  obtained.  Congress,  at  the  request  of 
the  Department  amended  this  provision  to  read  as  follows: 
"When  a  secretary  of  embassy  or  legation  is  acting  as  Charge 
d'Affaires  ad  interim  he  shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  in  addition 
to  his  salary  as  secretary,  compensation  equal  to  the  difference 
between  such  salary  and  50%  of  the  salary  of  the  principal 
officer  at  the  post.    (Act,  March  2,  1909.) 

All  of  our  diplomatic  officers  in  Europe,  and  with  one 
exception  those  in  Asia,  in  Brazil  and  Argentina,  are  provided 
with  letters  of  credit  on  the  bankers  for  the  United  States 
at  London  in  the  amount  of  their  annual  salaries  and  allow- 
ances for  expenses.  Drafts  are  drawn  against  these  letters  of 
credit  and  negotiated  in  the  same  manner  as  are  other  bills 
of  exchange. 

To  meet  these  drafts  ad\'ances  are  made  to  the  bankers 
by  the  Treasury  upon  requisition  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  consular  officers  in  Europe  are  required  to  deposit  their 
surplus  consular  fees  with  the  London  bankers,  at  the  end  of 
each  quarter,  which  in  the  total  amount  to  a  considerable  sum, 
so  the  balances  carried  by  the  bankers  usually  run  from  $50,000 
to  $100,000. 

The  bankers  render  regular  quarterly  accounts  to  the  De- 
partment under  each  separate  appropriation,  submitting  there- 
with the  paid  drafts  of  the  diplomatic  officers  in  support  of 
the  amount  paid  against  their  respective  letters  of  credit. 
Upon  settlement  of  their  accounts  the  bankers  are  credited 
with  the  total  amount  paid  and  charged  with  the  amount  of 
advances  and  of  consular  fees  reported,  the  various  diplo- 
matic officers  being  charged  on  the  books  of  the  Division  of 
Bookkeeping  and  Warrants  on  their  several  accounts  with  the 
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amount  of  their  paid  drafts,  and  the  consular  officers  receiv- 
ing credit  in  the  same  manner  for  their  remittances. 

For  any  additional  allowances  or  for  special  accoimts,  the 
foreign  officers  draw  directly  on  the  Secretary  of  State. 

AH  other  diplomatic  officers  and  generally  all  special 
agents  draw  on  the  Secretary  of  State  for  all  purposes. 

Consular  officers  are  required  to  apply  the  official  fees 
collected  by  them  to  the  payment  of  their  salaries,  contingent 
expenses,  compensation  of  subordinate  employees,  to  expeijses 
on  account  of  destitute  American  seamen  and  to  any  other 
special  account  authorized ;  and  the  balance,  if  any  remains  in 
their  hands  is  to  be  remitted  to  the  U.  S.  Bankers  in  London 
or  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States.    (Par.  516-567  C.  R.) 

When  the  fees  of  a  consular  officer  are  insufficient  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  office  he  is  permitted  to  draw  drafts  on 
the  Secretary  of  ^he  Treasury  against  his  own  salary  and  for 
the  relief  of  American  seamen ;  and  on  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  all  other  purposes.  These  drafts  are  negotiated  as  are  any 
other  bills  or  exchange  and  are  usually  presented  for  pay- 
ment through  a  bank.  Drafts  are  generally  required  to  be 
drawn  at  fifteen  days  sight  in  order  to  give  ample  time  for  the 
usual  routine  incident  to  the  making  of  requisitions  and  the 
drawing  of  warrants.  These  drafts  are  usually  paid  on  ac- 
countable warrants;  very  rarely  upon  a  settlement;  the  pay- 
ment being  considered  as  an  advance  of  public  money  for 
which  the  officer  is  held  accountable. 

All  accounts  of  the  diplomatic  service  are  rendered  to  the 
Department  of  State  for  examination  and  approval  and  also 
all  accounts  of  the  consular  service  except  those  for  salary 
and  fees  and  for  American  seamen,  which  are  rendered  directly 
to  the  Auditor  for  the  State  and  other  Departments. 

The  officers  in  both  branches  of  the  service  are  expected 
to  draw  only  such  drafts  and  in  such  amounts  as  they  are 
authorized  and  usually  the  instructions  are  explicitly  complied 
with.  There  are  however,  always  a  few  men  in  the  service, 
who  seem  to  think,  like  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  that  rules  are 
only  made  to  be  disregarded  and  they  deem  almost  any  condi- 
tion an  emergency  which  warrants  them  in  exceeding  their 
instructions. 

Formerly  drafts  of  consular  officers  were  not  paid  as  a 
rule  unless  the  account  against  which  they  were  drawn  had 
been  received  and  the  amount  shown  apparently  to  be  due  the 
officer.    (Par.  566-581  C.  R.) 

Often  drafts  were  necessarily  drawn  to  pay  expenses  in- 
curred or  required  to  be  incurred  in  advance  of  rendering  the 
accoimt,  so  it  often  happened  that  payment  of  the  draft  would 
be  withheld  by  the  Auditor  for  the  non-receipt  of  the  accoimt 
until  the  bank  or  other  holders  would  note  a  protest,  unless 
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assured  by  either  the  Department  or  the  Auditor  of  its  being  in 
time  duly  honored. 

This  practice  was  the  cause  of  much  embarrassment  to  the 
drawers  of  the  draft  as  well  as  to  the  Department,  and  when 
reorganization  of  the  consular  service  took  place  in  1906,  the 
Executive  Order  of  August  13,  1906,  issued  to  cover  the 
changes  in  the  regulations  necessair  to  make  them  conform 
to  the  new  law,  contained  the  following  provision:  (Par. 
581  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:)  ^*The  payment  of  drafts 
of  consular  officers  will  be  considered  as  an  advance  of  public 
money  to  them  for  which  they  will  be  held  accountable  under 
their  official  bonds,  and  will  not  be  considered  as  payment  or 
settlement  on  account.'' 

The  controlling  reasons  which  induced  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  recommend  this  salutary  change  is  contained  in  a  mem- 
orandum on  the  subject,  submitted  to  him  and  reading  in  part 
as  follows:  * 

"Consular  officers  are  bonded  officers  and  there  appears  to 
be  no  good  reasons  why  consular  officers,  at  those  places  where 
the  amoimt  of  official  fees  collected  is  small,  should  not  be 
advanced  monev  for  disbursments  and  compensation  prior  to 
the  receipt  of  their  accounts  at  the  Auditor's  office,  as  well  as 
to  allow  other  consular  officers  to  pay  the  same  out  of  official 
fees  collected  by  them  and  for  which  they  are  held  accounta- 
ble under  their  bond. 

"To  do  otherwise  would  seem  to  be  an  unjust,  unreasonable, 
and  unnecessary  discrimination.  In  one  case  the  consuls  are 
provided  with  public  money  to  meet  all  disbursements  and  in 
the  other  case  they  are  required  to  advance  their  own  funds 
to  pay  official  expenses  and  are  often  obliged  to  wait  weeks 
and  months  before  bein^  reimbursed.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  one  class  of  officers  is  any  the  less  honest,  or  more  negligent 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  than  the  other. 

"It  certainly  has  not  been  found  more  difficult  to  secure 
a  prompt  rendition  of  accounts  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 
other,  nor  more  difficult  to  effect  a  settlement  of  the  accounts." 

With  a  view  to  correct  this  inequality  and  to  expedite  the 
payment  of  consular  drafts  at  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
following  changes  in  the  Consular  Regulations  are  suggested: 

It  has  happened  in  many  instances  in  the  past  that  tiie 
return  unpaid  of  an  officer's  draft  has  so  affected  his  credit  as 
to  render  it  almost  impossible  for  him  to  negotiate  any  other 
official  draft.  Merchants  and  bankers  in  most  of  the  places  of 
the  world  cannot  understand  why  a  great  and  rich  country 
like  the  United  States  of  America  i^ould  ever  dishonor  a 
draft  drawn  by  one  of  its  accredited  officers  for  any  other 
reason  than  ^dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the  officer.  The  ex- 
haustion of  an  appropriation,  tor  instance,  has  no  meaning 
for  them. 
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This  being  the  case  it  can  readily  be  seen  why  the  credit 
and  int^rity  of  an  officer  abroad  should  be  so  scrupulously 

Erotected.  Not  only  his  own  credit  and  integrity  are  involved 
ut  the  faith  and  integrity  of  the  Government  is  at  stake,  and 
so  it  has  come  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Department  that  its  best 
interests  abroad  require  the  prompt  payment  of  every  draft 
of  each  of  its  representatives  m  the  foreign  service  unless  such 
payment  would  incur  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  Government. 
And  even  in  some  cases  the  Department  will  suffer  a  loss 
rather  than  to  have  the  service  discredited  and  its  usefulness 
greatW  impaired. 

Now,  if  it  is  found  that  a  draft  cannot  be  paid  the  officer 
is  cabled  to  withdraw  it  and  is  given  other  suitable  directions 
in  the  case. 

This  leads  up  to  a  class  of  accounts  that  are  common  in 
the  service,  involving  both  large  and  small  amoimts  and  which 
are  for  a  great  variety  of  expenditures.  I  refer  to  the  ac- 
counts for  expenses  incurred  by  the  officers  of  the  foreign  ser- 
vice upon  the  request,  and  under  the  authority  of  the  head  of 
another  Department  or  other  Government  establishment. 
These  expenses  may  cover  anything  from  a  thousand  tons  of 
coal  for  a  naval  collier,  a  few  samples  of  olive  oil,  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  connection  with  the  arrest  and  detention  of 
a  straggler  from  a  warship,  to  the  cost  of  a  consul's  trip  to 
Zacatecas,  to  inquire  the  cost  of  palm-leaf  hats  or  the  purchase 
of  supplies  for  a  light  house  tender  going  around  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Here  is  a  typical  case:  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture wishing  some  date  palms  from  Arabia  requests  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  instruct  the  American  Consul  at  Maskat 
to  procure  samples  of  date  palms  and  seeds  of  a  particular 
variety  found  a  hundred  miles  from  his  post.  He  is  author- 
ized to  incur  the  necessary  expenses  therefor  for  which  he  is 
to  render  the  appropriate  account  and  vouchers.  The  Con- 
sul at  Maskat  receives  a  salary  of  $2,000  per  year,  and  proba- 
bly has  no  other  resources.  He  finds  that  to  comply  properly 
with  these  instructions  it  will  require  an  outlay  or  $75  or 
$100.  He  has  not  money  of  his  own  to  advance  so  he  draws  a 
draft  on  the  Secretary  of  State  and  uses  the  proceeds  to  pay 
the  expenses  incident  to  complying  with  the  instructions. 
The  transmission  of  the  accoimt  is  or  course  delayed  until  the 
transaction  is  completed  and  all  expenses  paid,  but  the  draft 
is  forwarded  at  once  by  mail  through  London  and  New  York 
Banks  and  is  presented  at  the  Department  of  State  for 
payment. 

Now  this  expense  is  just  as  much  of  a  charge  against  any 
appropriation  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State  as 
would  be  the  cost  of  a  thousand  tons  of  coal  purchased  for 
an  army  transport  by  our  Consular  Agent  at  Port  Said,  or  the 
dues  on  a  naval  collier  passing  through  the  Suez  Canal,  paid 
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by  him  under  orders  of  the  President  through  the  Secretary 
of  State,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  In  the 
one  case  the  draft  is  immediately  referred  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  payment  to  the 
holder  and  duly  paid.  In  case  the  account  is  not  received  the 
draft  will  be  hela  until  near  maturity,  when  if  the  accoimt  has 
not  arrived  the  draft  is  forwarded  to  the  proper  Department 
for  payment  with  the  notice  that  the  account  will  follow  im- 
mediately upon  its  receipt.  In  the  case  of  the  date  palms, 
however,  the  Secretary  of  State  is  expected  to  pay  the  draft 
and  then  ask  reimbursement  of  the  appropriation  which  has 
been  charged  with  the  payment  through  a  settlement  by  the 
Auditor. 

The  service  is  rendered  and  the  expenses  incurred  for  and 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  and  not  simply  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  or  for  any  other  Department  and  clearly  should 
be  paid  for  only  from  the  paiticular  appropriation  made  and 
provided  for  that  particular  purpose.  In  one  very  recent 
case  such  an  account  was  made  out  on  the  voucher  form  of  the 
Department  authorizing  the  expense  and  was  forwarded  to 
that  Department  for  payment  with  the  request  of  the  officer 
that  a  Treasury  warrant  should  be  sent  him, — no  draft  having 
been  drawn.  That  Department  refused  to  pay  the  account  and 
returned  it  to  the  Department  of  State  for  payment  out  of 
an  appropriation  under  its  control  to  be  reimbursed  by  a 
transfer  settlement. 

The  account  was  referred  to  the  Auditor  for  the  State  and 
other  Departments  who  had  the  settlement  imder  either  ap- 
propriation endorsed  for  appropriate  action,  who  referred  it  to 
the  other  Department  for  approval,  which  was  at  first  re- 
fused; the  officials  insisting  that  the  account  should  first  be 
paid  by  the  State  Department.  What  has  become  of  the  ac- 
count I  am  not  fully  informed,  but  I  suspect  that  "people  who 
walk  in  darkness  have  seen  a  great  light''  and  that  the  officer 
by  this  time  has  received  his  warrant. 

It  is  understood  that  this  action  of  the  officers  of  those 
Departments  who  decline  to  make  direct  payments  of  properly 
authorized  expenses,  incurred  hj  the  officers  of  another  De- 
partment is  based  upon  the  dcKjision  in  the  Garden  case  foimd 
in  XIV  Comptroller,  295,  and  on  the  Comptroller's  Circular 
No.  52  of  July  29,  1907. 

While  I  would  not  presume  to  construe  the  circular,  nor 
the  decision  of  the  Comptroller,  yet  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  circular  has  reference  only  to  the  proper  manner  of  cer- 
tifying vouchers  to  be  paid  by  Disbursing  Officers,  and  that 
the  Carden  case  had  reference  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the 
officer  rendering  the  service  could  only  render  service  for  the 
Department  whose  commission  he  bore,  and  that  if  it  had 
only  been  a  question  of  expenses  only,  the  decision  would  not 
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have  been  written  as  it  was.  In  other  words,  the  decision  in 
the  Garden  case  was  in  effect  only  that  an  oflScer  or  an  em- 
ployee of  one  Department  cannot  be  detailed  for  service  in 
another. 

The  President  as  the  Chief  Executive  has  the  authority 
to  order  through  the  proper  channels  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Government  to  perform  any  duty  or  service  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  laws  or  regulations  pertaining  to  that  De- 
partment or  establishment  to  which  he  belongs.  He  also  with- 
out any  doubt,  has  the  authority  to  direct  also  through  the 
proper  channels  any  officer  or  employee  in  the  Government 
service,  or  any  person,  to  incur  any  proper  expense  within  the 
limits  of  its  provisions,  under  any  appropriation,  by  Congress 
made  for  the  support  of  the  Government  unless  the  Act  making 
the  appropriation  itself  specifically  provides  how  and  by  whom 
the  expenses  thereunder  shall  be  incurred  and  how  paid. 

If  that  is  so  then  the  President,  acting  through  the  usual 
channels  may  direct  an  officer  or  employee  of  one  Department 
to  incur  an  expense  on  behalf  of  another,  which  expenses,  when 
incurred,  become  a  charge  only  upon  the  appropriation  under 
which  it  is  authorized  to  be  paid  and  to  be  paid  by  the  De- 
partment authorizing  the  expenditure. 

Under  Section  3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes  the  President 
is  authorized  to  make  such  advances  to  Disbursing  Officers 
of  the  Government  as  may  bo  necessary,  etc.,  etc.,  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  public  engagements.  Under  this  provision  pub- 
lic moneys  are  advanced  to  bonded  disbursing  officers,  military 
and  naval  officers,  to  special  agents  and  commissioners  and  to 
diplomatic  officers,  all  of  whom  give  no  bond,  and  to  bonded 
consular  officers,  otherwise  the  public  business  could  not  well 
be  transacted. 

It  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the  consular  officers  to  carry  out 
the  orders  of  the  President,  issued  through  the  Secretary  of 
State,  to  procure  date  palms  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture or  supplies  for  a  light  house  tender  for  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  as  it  is  to  purchase  a  copy  of  the 
Turkish  Code  relating  to  emigrants  for  the  Department  of 
State. 

This  is  not  detailing  a  consular  officer  for  service  under 
another  Department,  it  certainly  does  not  make  him  an  officer 
of  that  other  Department,  but  it  is  simply  authorizing  him  to 
incur  an  expense  to  be  paid  for  by  that  other  Department. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note,  that  for  more  than  25  years 
the  United  States  Consul  at  Liverpool  has  been  incurring  a 
regular  quarterly  expense  for  the  Treasury  Department  to 
which  he  has  applied  official  fees  in  payment.  During  all  these 
years  that  and  many  other  like  accounts  from  the  consular 
service  have  been  settled  and  paid  by  the  Treasury  Department 
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from  its  own  appropriation  and  the  fee  account  of  the  consul 
credited  or  reimbursed  by  counter  warrant. 

The  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navv  take 
care  of  consular  drafts  when  presented  for  payment  whether 
the  account  has  been  received  or  not,  with  neither  delay  nor 
demurrer  and  it  is  diflScult  to  see  why  thepractice  should  not 
be  uniform  in  all  of  the  Departments.  The  advance  will  be 
charged  to  the  officer  under  his  official  bond  to  be  properly  ac- 
counted for  in  due  time. 

The  provisions  of  law  and  r^ulations  for  the  employment 
and  compensation  of  clerks  and  other  employees  in  the  for- 
eign service  are  so  simple  and  have  been  so  well  construed 
by  the  Comptroller,  that  practically  no  questions  ever  arise  in 
connection  therewith.  The  peculiar  wording  of  the  appro- 
priation acts,  continued  from  year  to  year,  has  allowed  the 
Comptroller  to  so  construe  the  law  as  to  give  the  Department 
ample  opportunity  to  so  use  the  fund  allotted  to  each  mission 
or  consulate  as  to  meet  the  condition  at  each  place  to  the  best 
advantage.  It  may  be  rather  startling  however,  in  the  light 
of  many  decisions  of  the  Comptroller  prohibiting  double  com- 
pensation to  know  that  it  is  quite  a  common  practice  in  for- 
eign parts  and  is  a  practice  probably  as  old  as  the  service. 

Clerks,  paid  from  the  appropriation  "Allowances  for 
Clerks  at  Consulates,"  which  is  a  lump  siun  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  may  also  be  paid 
as  messengers,  from  the  appropriation  for  contingent  expenses 
which  is  expended  for  purposes  specified  under  the  direction  of 
the  President.  A  marshal  for  a  consulate  court  may  also  be 
paid  as  an  interpreter  (see  Decision  of  the  Comptroller)  April 
23,  1904,  (29  M.  S.  Comp.  Dec.  292),  Smyth-Lyte  case),  and 
an  interpreter  may  be  paid  an  additional  compensation  as 
messenger. 

This  is  permitted  on  the  groimd  that  the  duties  are  not 
imcompatible,  and  that  the  compensations  are  of  the  nature  of 
allowances  rather  than  regular  compensation  fixed  by  law  and 
regularly  appropriated  for. 

The  constantly  shifting  conditions  attaching  to  the  of- 
fices in  oriental  countries,  make  necessary  some  such  elastic 
practice  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results  with  the  funds  avail- 
able for  those  offices.  No  evil  appears  to  have  grown  out  of 
this  course,  but  on  the  contrary  it  has  been  productive  of 
much  good,  especially  in  those  cases  where  by  uniting  the  two 
compensations  a  good  employee  can  be  secured  which  would 
be  impossible  if  only  one  were  available. 

Regarding  the  expenses  of  maintaining  an  office  there  is  al- 
most never  any  serious  difficulty,  except  for  the  officer  to  keep 
his  expenses  within  the  sometimes  meager  allowance  granted. 
The  appropriations  for  this  purpose  in  past  years  have  been  so 
inadequate  as  often  to  require  the  officers  themselves  to  pay 
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for  necessary  service  or  equipment  out  of  their  pitifully  small 
salaries.  There  is  a  statutory  provision,  R.  S.  1706,  tnat  the 
amount  paid  for  the  rent  of  a  consular  office  should  not  exceed 
20%  of  the  salary  for  that  post.  In  some  large  towns  where 
the  salary  was  $1,600  or  $2,000  per  annum,  the  allowance  for 
rent  would  often  furnish  only  the  meanest  kind  of  quarters. 
The  Department  has  some  tons  of  corresi)ondence  on  the  sub- 
ject of  offices.  In  many  of  the  larger  cities  of  Europe  and 
South  America,  the  character  of  the  American  Consulate  was 
a  source  of  regret  to  all  American  travelers  who  visited  them. 
However,  Congress  in  the  Act  of  May  21,  1908,  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  foreign  intercourse  raised  the  limit  to 
30%  and  has  so  enlarged  the  appropriation  for  office  expenses 
that  in  future  our  representatives  abroad  will  have  no  cause 
to  feel  ashamed  of  their  quarters. 

Although  the  Department  has  officers  located  in  every  for- 
eign country  where  every  language  is  spoken  and  where  every 
kind  of  money  is  used,  their  accounts  of  course  are  required  to 
be  rendered  in  the  English  language  and  expressed  in  United 
States  money.  All  vouchers  in  a  foreign  language  are  required 
to  be  accompanied  by  such  a  translation  as  will  enable  it  read- 
ily to  be  understood  and  all  amounts  expressed  in  foreign 
money  are  required  to  be  reduced  to  their  equivalent  in  Amer- 
ican gold  before  being  brought  into  an  account. 

Gold  has  become  so  nearly  a  universal  standard  that  only 
China,  Persia  and  Siam  in  the  old  world,  and  of  the  Ameri- 
can countries  only  four  of  the  Central  American  States,  still 
adhere  to  the  silver  standard.  But  even  in  the  silver  stand- 
ard countries  gold  is  the  standard  for  international  exchange. 

In  the  gold  standard  countries  there  is  practically  no 
fluctuation  in  the  value  of  the  money  in  circulation ;  but  in  the 
silver  countries  it  is  never  alike  two  months  in  succession ;  the 
circulating  medium  varying  in  value  with  the  price  of  silver 
in  London  or  from  other  econoinic  causes.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  issues  a  table  showing  the  value  of  foreign  coins 
on  the  first  day  of  each  quai-ter,  which  values  are  used  in  con- 
verting foreign  money  to  its  equivalent  in  American  gold.  The 
circular  is  sent  to  the  officers  in  all  coimtries  with  fluctuating 
currencies,  for  their  information  and  use. 

In  the  collection  of  consular  fees  the  officer  is  allowed  to 
collect  enough  in  the  foreign  money  to  protect  himself  from 
any  loss  caused  by  fluctuation,  but  if  at  the  end  of  the  quar- 
ter he  has  an  excess  he  must  credit  the  same  to  the  United 
States  in  his  account  current  when  rendered. 

Any  loss  by  exchange  sustained  in  negotiating  drafts  is  a 
proper  charge  to  be  included  in  the  expense  account.  In  com- 
puting lossT)y  exchange  the  proceeds  in  foreign  currency  of 
the  draft  is  converted  to  its  equivalent  in  United  States  gold 
at  the  rate  fixed  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  as  shown  by  the 
quarterly  circular  above  referred  to.    The  difference  between 
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the  value  of  the  proceeds  in  United  States  currency  and  the 
face  of  the  draft  is  the  loss  or  gain  by  exchange  which  should 
be  entered  in  the  account.  As  simple  as  that  process  seems,  loss 
by  exchange  has  been  the  source  of  more  trouble  and  contro- 
versy in  the  accounts  of  the  foreign  service  than  any  other  one 
cause. 

By  the  Act  of  1856  fees  for  official  services  only,  that  is, 
fees  for  those  services  which  could  be  performed  only  by  the 
United  States  consular  officers  were  considered  as  official  fees 
to  be  accounted  for  and  turned  into  the  Treasury.  Fees  for 
those  services  of  a  purely  notarial  character — tnose  services 
which  might  be  performed  by  any  officer  competent  to  admin- 
ister oaths  or  to  take  acknowledgments — ^were  considered  as 
unofficial  and  personal  perquisites  of  the  officer.  Consular 
officers  were  required  to  render  separate  abstracts  properly 
sworn  to  of  both  classes  of  fees,  showing  in  detail  the  character 
and  amount  of  each  fee  collected  and  to  render  a  true  account 
of  all  official  fees  at  the  end  of  each  quarter.  (Sec.  1734  R.  S., 
pp.  532-533-569,  C.  R.) 

While  the  notarial  fees  were  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  officers  the  sworn  statement  was  required  to  be  rendered  in 
duplicate,  one  copy  to  the  Auditor  and  the  other  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  where  it  was  examined,  in  the  one  place  to 
see  that  no  official  service  was  included  therein  and  in  the 
other  to  ascertain  what  services  were  being  performed  by  the . 
officer  and  to  see,  as  some  times  happens,  that  excessive  charges 
therefor  were  not  exacted. 

The  official  fees  collected  are  for  certifying  invoices  of 
merchandise  to  be  exported  to  the  United  States,  for  landing 
certificates  of  goods  exported  from  the  United  States  upon 
which  there  may  be  a  drawback  or  rebate  of  customs  duties  or 
internal  revenue  taxes  paid  thereon,  for  certifying  bills  of 
health  for  a  vessel  bound  to  a  port  of  the  United  States,  for 
executing  powers  of  attorney,  taking  acknowledgments  for 
service  rendered  American  vessels  and  seamen  and  for  other 
miscellaneous  services.  The  amount  of  each  fee  is  prescribed 
by  the  President  in  a  tariff  of  consular  fees  which  is  not  to  be 
departed  from  in  any  instance,  (R.  S.  1746  C.  R.  533)  and  is 
to  be  collected  in  American  gold  coin  or  its  equivalent. 

But  while  the  amount  of  fee  might  not  be  increased,  in 
the  case  of  services  to  American  vessels  by  officers,  whose  com- 
pensation depended  upon  the  amount  of  fees  collected,  there 
was  a  never  present  temptation  to  increase  the  number  of  ser- 
vices to  a  vessel  and  sometimes  e.  g.  when  a  ship's  master  visited 
a  port  for  the  first  time,  or  was  unused  to  the  customs,  the 
Consul  being  his  natural  and  proper  adviser,  often  imposed 
upon  him  many  services  not  required  and  not  actually  neces- 
sary; thus  exacting  an  increased  payment  of  fees,  and  laying 
a  hardship  upon  the  vessel  that  was  as  illegal  as  unnecessary. 
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To  stop  this  improper  practice  and  to  relieve  the  American 
merchant  marine  of  some  of  its  burdens,  the  Dingley  Act  of 
July  1,  1884  was  enacted  by  Congress.  This  Act  prohibited 
the  collection  from  any  regularly  registered  American  vessel 
by  any  consular  officer  of  the  United  States  of  any  fee  for 
any  official  service  required  by  the  master  or  seamen.  For 
such  of  these  fees,  however,  as  they  might  be  entitled  for 
compensation,  all  unsalaried  consular  officers  were  required  to 
render  a  separate  accoimt,  supported  by  a  sworn  statement, 
showing  in  detail  each  service  performed  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  who,  upon  settlement  thereof  by  the  5th  Audi- 
tor was  authorized  to  pajr  the  amount  found  due  out  of  an 
indefinite  annual  appropriation  therefor. 

This  law  gave  rise  to  a  new  class  of  accounts,  and  to  which 
our  old  friend,  Mr.  John  S.  Garrison,  used  to  refer  to  as  the 
most  perplexing  of  any  public  accounts,  as  it  was  so  difficult 
to  determine  what  services  were  actually  necessary  to  be  ren- 
dered a  vessel  at  many  of  the  distant  seaports  of  the  world. 
But  the  sworn  statement  of  the  Consul  supported  by  the  evi- 
dence of  the  master  of  the  vessel  were  generally  allowed  to 
govern,  except  in  cases  of  manifest  impropriety  or  error. 

The  reorganization  Act  of  April  5,  1906,  abolished  all  the 
imsalaried  principal  offices  and  only  Consular  Agents  now 
render  such  accounts,  and  even  they  can  claim  compensation 
only  in  the  amount  of  one  half  the  fees  for  such  services,  the 
warrant  upon  settlement  being  made  out  in  the  name  of  and 
transmitted  to  the  agent  performing  the  services. 

By  the  Act  of  April  5,  1906,  Congress  provided  that  con- 
sular officers  should  be  provided  with  adhesive  official  stamps 
of  suitable  denominations,  to  be  affixed  to  papers  or  documents, 
requiring  consular  action  for  which  a  fee  is  prescribed,  the 
affixing  of  the  stamp  to  be  evidence  of  the  payment  of  the  fee. 
It  was  also  provided  that  no  such  consular  act  shall  be  legally 
valid  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  unless  such 
stamp  or  stamps  be  affixed. 

The  fee  stamps  accounts  are  rendered  quarterly  to  the 
Department  of  State.  The  stamp  system  was  adopted  from 
the  British  consular  service,  as  a  check  on  the  amount  of  fees 
collected.  While  it  may  have  acted  as  a  deterrent  to  dishon- 
esty in  some  instances,  more,  however,  as  a  bugaboo  than  as 
a  real  preventive.  There  is  no  question  if  the  stamp  system 
is  to  be  continued  and  to  effect  the  purpose  for  whicn  it  was 
devised,  but  that  it  must  undergo  very  material  modification. 

A  seaman  on  board  of  an  American  merchant  vessel  bound 
for  a  foreign  port  is  considered  a  ward  of  the  Government 
from  the  day  he  signs  the  shipping  articles  until  he  returns  to 
the  United  States,  and  the  master  of  evenr  such  vessel  is  imder 
a  bond  to  return  the  seamen  to  some  American  port,  or  to 
satisfactorily  account  for  him  under  the  law. 
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As  he  is  engaged  before  an  U.  S.  Commissioner  he  must 
also  be  discharged  before  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  which 
in  a  foreign  port  is  the  U.  S.  Consul,  if  there  be  one;  and  no 
seaman  can  be  discharged  without  the  consent  in  writing  of 
the  consul. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  consul  to  superintend  the  settlem^it 
of  seamen's  accounts  with  the  vessel  when  discharged,  to  col- 
lect all  wages,  arrears  or  extra  wages  that  may  be  due  him 
under  the'  shipping  articles  or  under  the  law,  and  to  retain 
custody  of  it,  or  to  pay  it  over  to  the  seamen  as  circumstances 
require. 

It  is  the  consul's  duty  also,  although  this  is  probably  not 
always  done,  to  manage  the  funds  of  a  seaman  as  long  as  he 
remains  at  the  port  where  the  consulate  is  located,  to  provide 
him  with  a  suitable  boarding  house,  suitable  clothing  if  re- 
quired or  to  furnish  him  with  medical  attendance  if  needed. 
This,  of  course  is  paid  for  from  the  funds  of  the  seamen. 

When  a  seaman's  funds  are  exhausted,  or  if  he  comes 
upon  the  consulate  without  funds,  he  is  generally  entitled  to 
relief  and  maintenance  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States 
imtil  he  can  be  found  suitable  employment  or  furnished  trans- 
portation to  the  United  States  or  to  another  consulate  where 
such  employment  or  transportation  may  more  readily  be  se- 
cured.   (R.  S.  Sec.  4577-4578.) 

The  consul  will  of  course  satisfy  himself  that  seaman 
is  entitled  to  relief  under  the  Statutes,  usages  and  practice 
described  in  the  consular  regulations  and  his  decision,  in  ab- 
sence of  fraud,  is  conclusive  upon  the  accounting  officers.  (Ill 
Comp.  40.) 

Consuls  at  seaports  are  required  to  make  a  quarterly  re- 
port to  the  Auditor  for  the  State  and  other  Departments  of  all 
seamen  discharged  or  shipped  by  them,  which  shows  in  detail 
the  history  of  each  man.  They  are  also  required  to  render  an 
account  quarterly  of  all  moneys  received  or  disbursed  on  ac- 
count of  seamen.  This  account  shows  in  detail  the  name  of 
seaman,  amount  collected,  amount  expended  and  for  what 
purpose.  In  .case  relief  is  extended  to  any  destitute  seaman 
the  consul  will  pay  the  same  from  official  fees  or  draw  a  draft 
for  the  amount  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  crediting  the 
same  in  the  account  when  rendered. 

This  is  but  the  briefest  possible  reference  to  this  import- 
ant subject  and  scarcely  touches  it,  but  there  are  more  para- 
graphs of  the  consular  regulations  and  more  sections  of  the. 
Kevised  Statutes  treating  of  the  duties  of  consular  officers 
towards  American  seamen  and  showing  the  solicitude  of  the 
Government  for  the  welfare  of  this  always  useful,  often  tur- 
bulent, sometimes  helpless,  and  generally  needy  class  of  its 
citizens,  than  pertain  to  any  other  class  of  accounts  of  the 
consular  service. 
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It  is  the  duty  of  consular  officers,  when  the  laws  of  a 
country  permit,  to  take  possession  of  the  personal  estate  left 
by  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  dying  within  their  con- 
sular jurisdiction  and  leaving  no  legal  representative,  to  in- 
ventory the  same,  to  collect  the  debts  due  the  deceased  in  that 
country,  to  sell  at  public  auction  the  perishable  property  and 
such  other  part  necessary  for  payment  of  the  debts,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  death,  to  sell  the 
remainder  and  to  transmit  the  balance  of  the  estate  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States;  where  it  is  deposited  in  the 
Estates  of  Decedents'  Trust  Fimd  and  to  the  personal  credit 
of  the  estate  of  the  said  decedent.  The  consul  will  render  an 
accoimt  showing  the  receipt  from  all  sources  of  the  estate  the 
total  amount  paid  and  the  amount  remitted,  together  with  all 
vouchers  pertaining  thereunto. 

Whenever  a  consul  shall  receive  authentic  intelligence  of 
the  rescue  from  shipwreck  of  seamen  or  citizens  of  the  United 
States  by  a  foreign  vessel,  it  is  his  duty  without  delay  to  in- 
form the  Department  fully  in  regard  to  the  fact,  including  the 
name  of  the  master  of  the  vessel  and  the  names  of  such  of  the 
crew  as  may  have  especiallv  distinguished  themselves.  If  after 
investigating  the  matter  oi  the  rescue,  the  master  or  any  of  the 
crew  of  the  rescuing  vessel,  are,  in  the  judgment  of  the  consul, 
deserving  of  reward  he  is  authorized  to  pay  them  without 
previous  reference  to  the  Department  of  State,  a  simi  of  money 
in  gold  ranging  from  $5.00  to  $25.00,  according  to  the  rank  of 
the  recipient — this  money  being  paid  from  any  public  funds 
on  hand,  or  a  draft  may  be  drawn  on  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  amoimt,  and  a  separate  account  rendered  therefor. 

The  forgoing  represents  to  some  extent  the  more  import- 
ant matters  connected  with  the  accounts  of  the  foreign  ser- 
vice and  perhaps  no  one  can  appreciate  better  than  myself, 
how  inadequately  the  subject  has  been  treated.  In  closing  I 
can  do  no  better,  possibly,  than  to  repeat  the  iniunction  of  the 
Department  on  the  subject  to  the  classes  of  diplomatic  and 
consular  officers  who  received  their  instructions  last  summer 
previous  to  starting  for  their  respective  posts  of  duty.  After 
speaking  of  the  peculiar  conditions  attaching  to  the  service  and 
the  leniency  shown  in  the  settlement  of  their  accoimts,  they 
were  told  that  this  will  not  excuse  an  officer  from  exercising 
the  utmost  care  and  diligence  in  the  performance  of  his  duty. 
If  he  wishes  to  impress  the  people  amonff  whom  he  resides 
with  the  dignity  and  importance  and  benencence  of  the  Gov- 
ernment he  represents  and  to  secure  the  commendation  of  the 
Department  and  of  the  Accounting  Officers  of  the  Treasury, 
there  is  no  way  he  can  so  well  produce  the  desired  result  as 
by  exhibiting  the  most  painstaking  attention  to  the  details  of 
his  official  duties  not  the  least  important  of  which  are  those 
connected  with  the  conduct  of  his  financial  affairs." 
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(Continued.) 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS 

The  Development  of  Monldpal  Accounting: — Changes  In  Method  and  Pro- 
cedure Contemplated.  Merits  of  Former  fixpedienU.  Scope  of  Thesis.  Ooyem- 
Ing  Distinctions.  Form  of  Presentation  and  illustration  of  Subject  Adopted. 
Appropriation  Funds  and  Provision  Therefor.  Assessment  Funds.  Taxes  and 
Assessments  Differentiated.  Interest  on  and  Redemption  of  Assessment  Bonds. 
Water  Revenue  and  Maintenance.  Receiving  and  Collecting  Officers.  Bond  Funds. 
Special  Funds.  Accounts  Current  Primary  Classiflcation  of  Receipts.  Liqui- 
dation of  ImpostiC  Application  of  Miscellaneous  Revenues.  Refunding  of  Taxes, 
Assessments  and  Water  Rat^  paid  in  error.  Refunds  of  Miscellaneous  Revenues. 
Characteristics  of  Different  Types  of  Funds.  "A"  Warrants  Drawn  Against  Ap- 
propriations. **B'*  Warrants  Drawn  Against  Special  and  Trust  Accounts.  Audit, 
Registration,  Payment  and  Cancellation  of  Warrants.  Significance  of  the  Bal- 
ances of  Fund,  Warrant  and  Cash  Accounts.  Current  Taxes,  Assessments  and 
Water  Rates,  and  Arrears.  Enforcing  Collection  by  Sale.  Disposition  of  Surplus 
Balances  of  Funds.    City  Treasury  Journal,  Ledger  and  Trial  Balance  thereof. 

THE    PRINCIPAL    OF    THE    CITY    DEBT. 

The  accounts  dealing  with  this  division  of  the  City's  oper- 
ations, conducted  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  volume  and 
determining  the  character  of  the  City's  obligations  on  loans, 
the  conditions  under  which  such  loans  were  contracted,  the 
purposes  which  they  conserve,  and  the  current  additions 
thereto  and  redemption  thereof,  form  a  distinct  and  separate 
subject  of  record  and  possesses  an  independent  scheme  of 
double  entry  control,  circle  of  action,  and  equation  of  results. 

In  the  transactions  of  the  City  Treasury,  as  outlined  in 
the  preceding  part  of  this  treatise,  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  all  City  bonds  are  charged  to  the  City  Treasurer  and  cred- 
ited to  bond  funds,  which  in  turn  are  charged  with  the  expen- 
ditures made  therefrom.  On  the  other  hand,  the  redemption 
of  bonds  other  than  by  the  Sinking  Fund  is  credited  to  the 
City  Treasury  and  charged  against  Appropriation  or  Assess- 
ment funds,  which  in  turn  had  been  previously  credited 
with  the  provision  therefor  by  way  of  Appropriation  or  As- 
sessment levy,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Revenue  Bonds 
issued  in  anticipation  of  the  collection  of  taxes  in  which  the 
credits  of  proceeds  from  sale  and  charges  of  redemption  off- 
set in  the  same  accoimt,  none  of  the  accounts  mentioned  shows 
either  the  amounts  of  bonds  authorized  but  not  issued  or  the 
amounts  of  bonds  issued  but  not  redeemed,  or  in  any  way  re- 
flects the  status  of  the  City  debt,  and  it  is  accordingly  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  and  expressing  such  facts,  regarded 
as  a  separate  subj'ect  of  record,  that  this  feature  of  the  City 
accoimts  is  orgamzed  and  operated. 

Before  illustrating  the  entries  and  accounts  consequent 
upon  the  character  and  purpose  of  the  records  now  to  be  de- 
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veloped  it  is  necessary  to  note  a  distinction  between  two  gen- 
eral classes  of  bond  obligations,  namely,  Long  Term  Loans 
and  Temporary  Loans.  The  first  class  comprehends  Perma- 
nent Loans,  by  which  term  is  meant  permanent  improvement 
bonds  usually  maturing  in  fifty  years  or  thereabouts  from 
the  date  of  issue;  and  assessment  bonds  usually  maturing  in 
about  twenty  years,  or  as  the  related  assessments  are  realized, 
both  of  which  are  issued  pursuant  to  general  or  special  laws 
under  specific  titles,  and  are  convertible  at  pleasure  of  holders 
into  coupon  or  registered  bonds.  The  second  class  comprehends 
special  revenue  bonds,  payable  out  of  the  succeeding  year's  tax 
levy,  and  revenue  bonds  issued  in  anticipation  of  the  collec- 
tion of  taxes,  payable  at  brief  intervals  as  taxes  are  collected, 
both  of  which  are  issued  pursuant  to  charter  provision  and 
constitute  simple  debentures,  or  certificates  of  indebtedness 
similar  in  form  and  tenor  to  the  ordinary  promissory  note. 

The  first  class,  L  e.^  long  term  bonds,  are  authorized  in 
stated  amounts  for  each  specific  purpose  indicated  by  the  title 
of  the  bond  and  the  title  of  tlie  fund  to  be  raised,  and  are 
thereafter  issued  from  time  to  time  as  money  is  recjuired  to 
finance  the  particular  undertaking,  occasioning  in  many 
instances  years  to  elapse  before  the  succeeding  issues  exhaust 
the  stipulated  amoimt  authorized^  and  require  the  operation 
of  accounts  showing  both  the  liquidation  of  the  authorization 
by  subsequent  issues  and  the  liquidation  of  the  issue  by  subse- 
quent redemptions. 

The  second  class,  L  e.,  temporary  loans,  are  both  author- 
ized and  issued  simultaneously  as  needs  demand,  and  require 
only  the  operation  of  accounts  to  show  the  liquidation  of 
issues  by  subsequent  redemptions. 

The  authorizations  of  long  term  loans  are  accordingly 
registered  chronologically  as  they  occur  in  the  "Register  of 
Bond  Authorizations,"  each  entry  stating  the  date,  title  of 
loan  and  of  fund,  laws,  term,  interest  rate,  and  amount. 

The  sales  or  issues  of  both  long  term  and  temporary  loan 
bonds,  whether  taken  at  par  by  the  sinking  funds  or  at  a 
premium  by  public  sale,  are  registered  chronologically  in  the 
"Register  of  Bond  Sales,"  distinguishing  between  each  of  the 
four  kinds,  i.  ^.,  Permanent  Loan  Assessment,  Special  Rev- 
enue, and  Revenue  Bonds,  and  stating  in  each  instance  the 
date,  number,  title,  term,  interest  rate,  purchaser,  face  amount, 
premium,  and  total  proceeds. 

The  redemptions  of  bonds,  whether  paid  out  of  the  sink- 
ing funds  or  the  City  Treasury,  and  whether  by  direct  taxa- 
tion through  appropriation  fund,  by  assessments,  or  by  special 
revenues,  are  registered  chronologically  in  the  Register  of 
Bond  Redemptions,  reciting  substantially  the  same  details 
and  distinguishing  between  the  same  classification  as  in  the 
registration  of  sales. 
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The  individual  entries  or  items  in  the  Register  of  Bond 
Authorizations  are  posted  to  the  credit  of  the  several  specific 
authorization  accounts  in  the  Loan  Ledger  under  the  estab- 
lished loan  titles.  The  individual  entries  or  items  in  the 
Register  of  Bond  Sales  are  posted  to  the  credit  of  the  several 
specific  loan  accounts  in  the  Loan  Ledger,  and  such  as  relate 
to  long  term  loans  are  also  posted  to  the  debit  of  the  cor- 
responding authorization  accounts,  thereby  reducing  the  bal- 
ances of  the  latter  to  the  amounts  unissued. 

The  individual  entries  of  items  in  the  Register  of  Bond 
Redemptions  are  posted  to  the  debit  of  the  several  specific 
loan  accounts  previously  credited  with  the  sales,  and  so  reduce 
the  balances  of  said  accounts  to  the  amount  of  loans  out- 
standing. The  premiums  have  already  been  taken  care  of 
in  the  entries  dealing  with  the  City  Treasury,  having  been 
credited  to  Miscellaneous  City  Revenue,  and  from  there  trans- 
ferred to  the  Bond  Funds,  Assessment  Funds,  Special  Funds, 
or  General  Fund,  as  they  severally  apply. 

The  several  specific  loan  accounts  in  the  Loan  Ledger  are 
further  subdivided  by  columnar  analvsis  or  sub-accounts  to 
segregate  the  bonds  held  by  the  sinMng  funds  from  those 
held  by  the  public,  and  the  coupon  bonds  from  the  registered 
bonds,  as  well  as  dividing  the  loans  according  to  the  several 
rates  of  interest  which  may  obtain  in  the  sales  from  year  to 
year. 

From  the  data  furnished  by  the  three  registers  just  de- 
scribed the  following  entries  are  made  in  the  General  Journal 
either  monthly  or  at  other  suitable  rests  in  the  accounts,  and 
posted  to  controlling  accoimts  in  the  General  Ledger,  to  which 
accoimts  the  sum  total  of  the  balances  of  each  class  in  the  Loan 
Ledger  must  conform. 

PRINCIPAL  OP  THE  CITY  DEBT— JOURNAL. 
ENTRY   18. 

1.        Loans  Authorised :  To  Sundries $3J85,000.00 

4.  Permanent    Loans   Au- 

thorised    2,985,000.00 

5.  Assessment    Loans    Au- 

thorised    800,000.00 

For  bonds  authorised  for  general  and  local  purposes  as  per  Register  of  Bond 
Authorisations,  the  indlTidual  items  of  which  have  been  posted  therefrom  to  the 
credit  of  the  several  specific  authorization  accounts  in  the  Loan  Ledger. 
(Aggregate  of  periodical  entries.) 


ENTRY  19." 


1.     Sundries :  To  Loans  Authorised 3,382,000.00 

4.  Permanent   Ix>ans  Authorised 2,683,000.00 

5.  Assessment  Loans  Authorised 799,000.00 

For  bonds  sold  and  issued  for  general  and  local  purposes  as  per  Register  of 
Bond  Sales,  the  indiyidual  items  of  which  have  been  posted  therefrom  to  the  debit 
of  the  several  specific  authorisation  accounts  in  the  Loan  Register,  previonsly 
credited  with  the  amounts  authorised,  thereby  reducing  the  balances  thereof  to 
the  amount  still  unissued. 

(Aggregate  of  periodica]  entries.) 
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ENTRY  20. 

2.        Principal  of  the  City  Debt :  To  Sundries $10,154,590.39 

6.  Permanent  Loans 8,688,000.00 

7.  Assessment  Loans 799,000.00 

8.  Special  Revenue  Bonds 562,290.80 

9.  Revenue    Bonds    issued    in 

anticipation    of    tlie    col- 
lection   of    taxes 5,210,800.00 

For  bonds  sold  and  issued  for  general,  local  and  current  administrative  pur- 
poses as  per  Register  of  Bond  Sales,  the  individual  items  of  which  have  been 
posted  therefrom  to  the  credit  of  the  several  specific  loan  accounts  in  the  Gen- 
eral Ledger. 

(Aggregate  of  periodical  entries.) 


BNTRY  21. 


2.     Sundries:  To  Principal  of  the  City  Debt $9,881,650.11 

6.  Permanent   Loans    3,575.000.00 

7.  Assessment   Loans    750,000.00 

8.  Special    Revenue   Bonds 444,050.11 

9.  Revenue  Bonds  issued  in  anticipation  of  the  Col- 

lection of  Taxes  5,112,600.00 

For  bonds  redeemed  as  per  Register  of  Bond  Redemptions,  the  individual 
Items  of  which  have  been  posted  therefrom  to  the  debit  of  the  several  specific 
loan  accounts  in  the  Loan  Ledger  previously  credited  with  the  amounts  issued, 
thereby  reducing  the  balances  thereof  to  the  amounts  still  outstanding. 


INTEREST  ON  THE  CITY  DEBT. 

A  subject  allied  to  the  principal  of  the  city  debt  is  the 
interest  thereon,  which  for  purposes  of  control  also  occasions 
the  operation  of  an  independent  scheme  of  registration,  entries, 
and  ajccounts,  and  bein^  so  closely  related  to  the  main  subject 
under  discussion,  can  with  advantage  be  regarded  as  a  part  of 
it,  and  accordingly  be  considered  at  this  juncture. 

As  all  long  term  bonds  are  usually  dated  uniformly  for 
each  issue  on  the  first  day  of  a  stated,  calendar  month  in  a 
stated  year,  from  which  the  semi-annual  interest  accruals 
are  reckoned,  and  as  such  bonds  may  be  actually  sold  on  any 
interim  day  between  interest  payments,  the  accrued  interest 
at  the  time  of  sale  enters  as  a  factor  therein  and  must  be  paid 
by  the  purchaser  in  addition  to  the  price  of  the  bond  proper, 
which  interest  purchase,  however,  is  automatically  refunded 
through  the  payment  of  the  full  six  months'  interest  at  the 
next  ensuing  interest  date,  which  will  be  less  than  six  months 
thereafter  by  whatever  period  has  already  elapsed.  Such 
accrued  interest  when  purchased  with  bonds  is  of  course  cred- 
ited to  Interest  Fund  (special])  as  an  offset  to  the  succeeding 
payment  charged  thereto,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  provide 
a  means  of  determining  the  dates,  amounts  and  payees  of  all 
succeeding  interest  payments  in  order  that  due  provision 
therefor  may  be  made  in  the  budget,  and  that  no  default  or 
overpayment  will  result  in  consequence  of  insufficient  account- 
ing and  control  of  the  constantly  changing  status  of  the  sit- 
uation. 
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Accordingly  as  each  issue  of  bonds  is  entered  in  the  Reg- 
ister of  Bond  Sales,  accounts  are  opened  in  the  Interest  Ledger 
with  the  Sinking  Funds  and  Public  Vendees  of  Registered 
Loans,  or  with  each  class  and  rate  per  cent,  of  coupon  bonds 
or  negotiable  loans,  to  which  are  posted  the  amounts  and  in- 
terest rates  of  their  respective  holdings,  to  be  augmented  by 
succeeding  sales  and  reduced  by  succeeding  redemptions  as 
subsequently  posted  from  the  E^egisters  of  Sales  and  of  Re- 
demptions, so  that  while  the  aggregate  of  these  accounts  will 
show  the  same  total  principal  of  debt  as  the  aggreg:ate  of  the 
accounts  in  the  Loan  Ledger,  the  specific  accoimts  instead  of 
dealing  with  said  principal  according  to  the  titles  of  the  bonds 
will  deal  with  it  according  to  the  obligees  for  the  interest 
and  different  rates  per  cent,  thereof,  whereby  the  ensuing 
interest  accruals  may  be  readily  calculated  and  be  properly 
credited  and  charged  to  obligees'  accounts  as  they  currently 
fall  due  and  are  liquidated. 

These  obligees'  accounts  are  therefore  each  conducted  in 
two  parts,  one  dealing  with  the  principal  and  the  other  deal- 
ing with  the  interest,  and  while  the  first  part  moves  in  conso- 
nance with  the  loan  ledger  and  derives  its  items  from  the 
same  registers,  the  second  part  requires  its  own  posting  me- 
diums, which  consist  of,  first,  the  Register  of  Interest  Ac- 
cruals, wherein  the  interest  payable  month  by  month  is  entered 
and  posted  to  the  credit  of  the  several  accounts,  and  second, 
the  Register  of  Interest  Payments,  wherein  the  checks  drawn 
against  the  "A"  and  "B"  warrants  charged  to  Appropriation 
or  Special  Interest  Funds,  are  entered  and  posted  to  the  debit 
of  several  accounts  in  said  Interest  Ledger,  which  will  display 
all  balances  collectively  equal  to  the  interest  payments  due  and 
pending,  and  in  agreement  with  the  controlling  account 
thereof  in  the  General  Ledger  created  through  the  following 
entries  in  the  General  Journal : 

ENTRY  22. 

3.         Interest  on  the  City  Debt :  To  Sundries |1,61 7,998.11 

10.  Interest  Payable  to  Sinking  Fands 495,473.83 

11.  Interest  Payable  to  Registered  Bond 

Holders    506,261.85 

12.  Interest  Payable  to  Unregistered  Bond 

Holders    616,262,32 

For  interest  on  the  City  Debt  accrued  and  payable  to  the  sinking  funds 
and  public  holders  of  City  Bonds,  as  per  Register  of  Interest  Accruals,  the  in- 
dividual items  of  which  have  been  posted  therefrom  to  the  several  obligees* 
accounts  in  the  Interest  Ledger. 

(Aggregate  of  periodical  entries.) 

ENTRY  23. 

3.  Sundries:  To  Interest  on  the  City  Debt 11,615,806.41 

10.  Interest  Payable  to  Sinking  Funds 495,473.83 

11.  Interest  Payable  to  Registered  Bond  Holders. .  605,696.40 

12.  Interest  Payable  to  Unregistered  Bond  Holders. .  614,636.18 

For  interest  on  the  City  Debt  paid  and  discharged  as  per  Register  of  Inter- 
est Payments,  the  individual  items  of  which  have  been  posted  therefrom  to  the 
several  obligees'  accounts  in  the  Interest  Ledger  previously  credited  with  the 
accruals  thereof,  thereby  reducing  the  balances  thereof  to  the  amount  of  interest 
still   unliquidated. 

(Aggregate  of  periodical  entries.) 
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The  unliquidated  interest  arises  from  accruals  credited  on 
the  31st  of  the  month  but  not  paid  imtil  the  1st  of  the  month 
following,  or  from  delay  on  the  part  of  obligees  to  appear  in 
person  or  transmit  coupons  for  payment. 

In  order  that  the  foregoing  entries  may  be  readily  traced 
to  the  ledger  accounts  to  which  they  give  rise  and  the  double 
entry  scheme  of  the  accounts  demonstrated,  they  are  here  re- 
peated without  explanatory  text  and  in  close  formation,  fol- 
lowed by  a  skeleton  of  the  General  Ledger  showing  the  con- 
trolling accounts  operated  and  a  true  balance  thereof  showing 
the  opening  and  closing  balances,  and  the  intervening  volume 
of  the  transactions  of  tne  fiscal  year  assumed  for  the  purpose 
of  illustration. 


8. 
9. 


10. 
11. 


12. 


10. 
11. 
12. 


PRINCIPAL  OP  AND  INTEREST  ON  THE  CITY  DEBT- 

18 

Loans  Authorized  :  To  Sundries 13,785,000. 

Permanent  Loans  Authorized 

Assessment  Loans  Authorized 

19 

Sundries :  To  Loans  Authorized 

Permanent  Loans  Authorized 2,583«000. 

Assessment  Loans  Authorized 709,000. 

20 

Principal  of  the  City  Debt :  To  Sundries 10,154,590. 

Permanent  Loans 

Assessment  Loans    

Special  Revenue  Bonds 

Revenue  Bonds  issued  in  anticipation 
of  the  Collection  of  Taxes 

21 

Sundries :  To  Principal  of  the  City  Debt 

Permanent  Loans 3,575,000. 

Assessment  Loans    750,000. 

Special  Revenue  Bonds 444,050. 

Revenue  Bonds  Issued  in  anticipation  of  the 

Collection  of  Taxes 5,112,600. 

22 

Interest  on  the  Citv  Debt :  To  Sundries 1,617,998. 

Interest  Payable  to  Sinking  Funds 

Interest  Payable  to  Registered  Bond 

Holders    

Interest  Payable  to  Unregistered  Bond 

Holders 

23 

Sundries :  To  Interest  on  the  City  Debt 

Interest  Payable  to  Sinking  Funds 495,473. 

Interest  Payable  to  Registered  Bond  Holders. .  505,696. 

Interest  Payable  to  Unregistered  Bond  Holders  614,636. 


-JOURNAL. 

00 

2,985,000.00 
800,000.00 


00 
00 


39 


00 
00 
11 

00 
00 


8,882,000.00 


3,683.000.00 
799,000.00 
562,290.89 

5,210,800.00 
9,881,650.11 


495,473.88 
506,261.85 
616,262.32 

1,615,806.41 


PRINCIPAL  OF  AND  INTEREST  ON  THE  CITY   DEBT— LEDGER. 


1.     Loans  Authorised. 

Balance,  31  Dec.,  1907 17,957,000.00 

18.  Sundries   3,785,000.00 

19.  Sundries     8,382,000.00 

Balance,   31   Dec.,   1008 8,360,000.00 


11,742,000.00 


11,742,000.00 
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2.     Principal  of  the  City  Debt 

Balance.  81  Dec..  1907 ^^»?!5»SjK15 

20.  Snndriea   10,164.590.89 

oanana.  .j^ 50,030.232.49 

21.  Sondriea  9,881,660.11 

Balance.  81  Dec.,  1908 40.148.682.88 


50,030.232.49 

1,709.698.30 
1,709,598.80 

8,345,000.00 
8,345,000.00 

3.397.000.00 
3.397.000.00 


3.     Interest  on  the  Citj  Debt. 

BaUnce.  31  Dec.  1907 ^  Ji»592-5$ 

22.  Snndrlei 1,617.998,00 

28.     Sundries 1.616.806.41 

Balance.  81  Dec..  1908 93.791.89 

4.  Permanent  Loans  Authorised. 

19.     Loans  Authorised 2.683.000.00 

Balance.  31  Dec,  1908 6.762.000.00 

Balance.  31  Dec...  1907 6.360.000.00 

18.  Loans   Authorised    2.986.000.00 

5.  Assessment  Loans  Authorised. 

19.  Loans   Authorised    799.000.00 

Balance.  31  Dec,  1908 2.698.000.00 

Balance.'  81  Dec«  1907 2.697.000.00 

18.     Loans  Authorised  800.000.00 

6.  Permanent   Loans. 

21.     Principal  of  the  Citr  Debt 3.676.000.00 

Balance  31  Dec,  1908 26.809.000.00 

: 30.384,000.00 

Balance^  81  Dec,  1907 26,801.000.00 

20.  Principal  of  City  Debt 3.583.000.00 

30.384,000.00 

7.  Assessment  Loans. 

21.  Principal  of  the  City  Debt 760.000.00 

Balance.  31  Dec,  1908 10.061.000.00 

10.801,000.00 

Balance.  81  Dec,  1907 10.002.000.00 

20.  Principal  of  City  Debt 799.000.00 

10.801,000.00 

5.     Special  Revenue  Bonds. 

21.  Principal  of  the  City  Debt 444.060.11 

Balance,  31  Dec.  1908 617.240.28 

Balance.  31  Dec.  1907 499,000.00 

20.  Principal  of  City  Debt 662.290.39 

9.    Rerenue  Bonds  Issued  in  Anticipation  of  Taxes. 

21.  Principal  of  the  Ci^  Debt 5.112.600.00 

Balance,  81  Dec,  1908 2.671.342.10 

Balance.  31  Dec.  1907 2.673,642.10 

20.     Principal  of  City  Debt 5.210.300.00 

10.     Interest  Payable  to  Sinking  Funds. 

23.  Interest  on  the  City  Debt 495.473.88 

22.  Interest  on  the  City  Debt 496,473.88 
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11.    Interest  Payable  to  Reglatered  Bond  Holden. 

Interest  on  the  dtj  Debt 606,696.40 

Balance,  81  Dec,  1908 81,040.70 

Balance,   81   Dec,   1907 80,476.26 

22.     Interest  on  the  City  Debt 606,261.86 

12.     Interest  Payable  to '  Unregistered  Bond  Holders. 

28.     Interest  on  the  City  Debt 614,686.18 

Balance,  81  Dec,  1908 62,761.19 

677,887.87 

Balance.  81  Dec,  1907 61.126.06 

22.     Interest  on  the  City  Debt 616,262.82 

677,887.87 

(See  Trial  Balance  on  next  page.) 
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Classifications     of     Operating     Expense     and 

Operating  Revenue  Accounts  of  Common 

Carriers  as  Prescribed  by  the  Interstate 

Commerce  Commission. 

On  pages  326-331  there  is  presented  a  ^roupin^,  by  general 
and  primary  accounts,  of  classifications  oi  operating  accounts 
as  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  20  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  as 
amended : 

This  statement  includes  extracts  from : 

Classification  of  Operating  Expenses  for  Steam  Roads: 
Third  revised  issue  under  date  of  June  3,  1907. 
Supplement  to  third  revised  issue  under  date  of  June  i,  1908. 
Third  revised  issue  (condensed)  under  date  of  June  i,  1908. 

Classification  of  Operating  Revenues  for  Steam  Roads: 
First  issue  under  date  of  June  3,  1907. 
Supplement  to  first  issue  under  date  of  June  i,  1908. 

Classification  of  Operating  Expenses  of  Electric  Railways: 
First  issue  under  date  of  June  i,  1908. 

Classification  of  Operating  Revenues  of  Electric  Railways: 

First  issue  under  date  of  June  i,  1908. 

Classification  of  Operating  Expenses  of  Express  Companies: 

First  issue  under  date  of  June  i,  1908. 

*  # 
Classification  of  Operating  Revenues  of  Express  Companies: 

First  issue  under  date  of  June  i,  1908. 

Tentative  Classification  of  Operating  Revenues  and  Operating  Expen- 
ses for  Water  Lines,  issued  under  date  of  May  15,  1908. 

Lack  of  space  prohibits  as  extensive  a  treatment  of  these 
publications  as  would  seem  desirable.  The  skeleton  outline 
here  furnished,  however,  when  considered  in  connection  with 
similar  articles  in  the  August,  September  and  October  1909 
issues  of  The  (Government  Accountant,  will  give  the  reader 
a  fairly  comprehensive  basis  for  study. 

Accountants  wishing  copies  of  the  complete  official  text  of 
any  of  these  classifications  may  obtain  the  same  (provided  the 
supply  has  not  been  exhausted)  by  addressing  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  and  Accounts,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  OPERATING  EXPENSE — 


STBAH  ROADS. 

I.    IfAINTBNANCI  OF  WAT  AND   STRUC- 
TUUS8 

1.  Soperintendence. 

2.  BallMt. 

3.  Tl€t. 

4.  Rails. 

5.  Otber  Track  Material. 

6.  Roadwar  and  Track. 

7.  RemoTal    of    Snow,     Sand, 

and  Ice. 

8.  Tunnels. 

9.  Brtdse%  Trestles,  and  Cnl- 

▼erts. 

10.  Over     and     Under     Grade 

Crosslnjn. 

11.  Grade     Crossings.     Fences, 

Cattle  Qoards,  and  Signs. 

12.  Snow  and  Sand  Fences  and 

Snowsheds. 

13.  Signals     and     Interlocking 

Plants. 

14.  Telegraph     and     Telephone 

Lines. 

15.  Electric    Power    Transmis- 

sion. 

16.  Bnildings,      Fixtures,     and 

Grounds. 

17.  Docks   and    Wharves. 

18.  Roadway    Tools    and    Sop- 

plies. 

19.  Injuries  to  Persons. 

20.  Stationery  and  Printing. 

21.  Other  Expenses. 

22.  Haintaining    Joint    Tracks, 

Yards,   and  Other  Facill- 
ties--Dr. 

23.  Haintaining    Joint    Tracks, 

Yards,   and   Other   Facili- 
ties—Cr. 

II.  Maintbnancb  of  Equipment — 

24.  Superintendence. 

25.  Steam       Ix>comotiyeB  —  Re- 

pairs. 

26.  Steam       Locomotives  —  Re- 

newals.        * 

27.  Steam       Locomotives  —  De- 

f)reciation. 
ectric      Locomotives — Re- 
pairs. 

29.  Electric     Locomotives — ^Re- 

newals. 

30.  Electric      Locomotives — De- 

preciation. 

31.  Passenger- train      Cars — Re- 

pairs. 

32.  Passenger-train      Cars — Re- 

newals. 

33.  Passenger-train      Cars — De- 

preciation. 

34.  Freight-train  Cars — Repairs. 

35.  Freight-train   Cars — Renew- 

als. 

36.  Freight-train    Cars — Depre- 

ciation. 

37.  Electric  Equipment  of  Cars 

— Repairs. 

38.  Electric  Equipment  of  Cars 

— ^Renewals. 

30.  Electric  Equipment  of  Cars 
Depreciation. 

40.  Floating  Equipment  —  Re- 
pairs. 


ELECTRIC  RAILWAYS. 

I.  Wat  and  Stbdctusks — 

1.  Superintendence     of     Way 

and  Structures. 

2.  Ballast 

3.  Ties. 

4.  Rails. 

5.  Rail  Fastenings  and  Joints. 

6.  Special  Work. 

7.  Underground    Construction. 

8.  Roadway  and  Track  Labor. 

9.  Pavtog. 

10.  Hiscelianeous  Roadway  and 

Track  ISxpenses. 

11.  Cleaning  and  Sanding  Track. 

12.  Removal  of  Snow,  Ice,  and 

Sand. 

13.  Tunnels. 

14.  Elevated     Structures     and 

Foundations. 

15.  Bridges,  Trestles,  and  Cul- 

verts. 

16.  Crossings,     Fences,     Cattle 

Guards,  and  Signs. 

17.  Signal  and  Interlocking  Sys- 

tems. 

18.  Telephone    and     Telegrapli 

Systems. 

19.  Other    Miscellaneous    Way 

Expenses. 
Maintenance      of      Electric 
Lines. 

20.  Poles  and  Fixtures. 

21.  Underground   Conduits. 

22.  Transmission  System. 

23.  Distribution   System. 

24.  Miscellaneous         Electric 

Line   Expenses. 

25.  Buildings  and  Structures. 

26.  Depreciation    of    Way    and 

Structures. 

27.  Other    Operations — Dr. 

28.  Other  Operations — Cr. 

II.  Equipment — 

29.  Superintendence    of    Equip- 

ment. 
Maintenance     of     Power 
Equipment. 

30.  Power  Plant  Equipment. 

31.  Substation  Equipment. 
Maintenance    of    Cars    and 

Locomotives. 
Passenger  and  Combina- 
tion   Cars 
Freight,     Express,     and 

Mail  Cars. 
Locomotives. 
Service  Cars. 
Maintenance      of      Electric 
Equipment    of    Cars    and 
Locomotives. 
Electric    Equipment    of 

Cars. 
Electric    Equipment    of 
Lcomotives. 
Miscellaneous        Equipment 
Expenses. 
Shop      Machinery      and 

Tools. 
Shop  Expenses. 
Horses  and  Vehicles. 
Other      Miscellaneous 
Equipment    Expenses. 


32. 

33. 

.34. 
35. 


36. 
87. 


38. 

39. 
40. 
41. 
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II.  Maintbnancb  of  Equipmint — 
(ConUimed.) 

41.  Floating     Bqalpment  —  Re- 

newals. 

42.  Floating     Bqalpment  —  De- 

Wpreciation. 
ork    Equipment — ^Repairs. 

44.  Work      Equipment — Renew- 

als. 

45.  Work  Equipment — Deprecia- 

tion. 

46.  Shop  Machinery  and  Tools. 

47.  Power  Plant  Equipment. 

48.  Injuries  to  Persons. 

40.     Stationery  and  Printing. 
60.  Other  Expenses. 

51.  Maintaining    Joint    Equip- 

ment at  Terminals — Dr. 

52.  Maintaining     Joint     Equip- 
ment at  Terminals — Cr. 


II.  Equipment — 

(Continued.) 

42.  Depreciation  of  Equipment. 

43.  Other  Operations — Dr. 

44.  Other  Operations — Cr. 


EXPRESS   COMPANIES. 
I.  Maintenance — 

1.  Superintendence. 

2.  BulldingSt      Fixtures,      and 

Grounds. 

3.  Office  Equipment. 

4.  Cars — ^Repairs. 

5.  Cars — ^Renewals. 

6.  Cars — Depreciation. 

7.  Horses. 

8.  Vehicles — Repairs. 

9.  Vehicles — Renewals. 

10.  Stable  Equipment 

11.  Transportation  Equipment 

12.  Other  Expenses. 

13.  Maintaining    Joint     Facili- 

ties—Dr. 

14.  Maintaining     Joint     Facili- 

ties—Cr. 


WATER  LINES. 

A.      BiAINTENANCE. 

I.  Maintenance  op  Vessels — 

1.  Superintendence. 

2.  Repairs. 

3.  Other  Expenses. 

II.  Maintenance  of  Tebminals — 

4.  Superintendence. 

5.  Repairs  to  I>ock8,  Wharves, 

Buidlngs,   Fixtures,  etc. 

6.  Repairs       to      Tugs       and 

Lighters. 

7.  Other    Expenses. 
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HI.  Traffic  BzPSNaRB — 

53.  SaperintendeDce. 

54.  Outside  Agencies. 

55.  AdvertislDC. 

56.  Traffic  Associations. 

57.  Past    Prelght    Lines. 

58.  Indostrial  and  Immigration 

Bnreaus. 

59.  Stationery  and  Printing. 

60.  Other  Expenses. 

IV.    TaANSPOBTATION  EZPKNSKS — 

61.  Superintendence. 

62.  Dispatching  Trains. 

63.  Station  Employes. 

64.  Weighing    and    Car-Senrice 

Associations. 

65.  Coal   and  Ore  Docks. 

66.  Station    Supplies    and    Ex- 

penses. 

67.  Tardmasters       and       their 

Clerks. 

68.  Yard  Conductors  and  Brake- 

men. 

69.  Yard     Switch     and     Signal 

Tenders. 

70.  Yard  Supplies  and  filxpenses. 
^     71.  Yard  Englnemen. 

72.  Bnginehouse      Expenses  — 

Yard. 

73.  Fuel  for  Yard  Locomotives. 

74.  Water    for    Yard    Locomo- 

tives. 

75.  Lubricants   for   Yard   Loco- 

tives. 

76.  Other  Supplies  for  Yard  Lo- 

comotives. 

77.  Operating  Joint  Yards  and 

Terminals — Dr. 

78.  Operating  Joint  Yards  and 

Terminals — Cr. 

79.  Motormen. 

80.  Road  Englnemen. 

81.  Enginehouse        Expenses  — 

Road. 

82.  Fuel  for  Road  Locomotives. 

83.  Water    for    Road    Locomo- 

tives. 

84.  Lubricants  for  Road   Loco- 

motives 

85.  Other  Supplies  for  Road  Lo- 

comotives. 

86.  Operating  Power  Plants. 

87.  Purchased  Power. 

88.  Road  Trainmen. 

89.  Train     Supplies     and     Ex- 

penses. 

90.  Interlockers  and  Block  and 

Other  Signals — Operation. 

91.  Crossing  Flagmen  and  Gate- 

men. 

92.  Drawbridge  Operation. 

93.  Clearing  Wrecks. 

94.  Telegraph  and  Telephone — 

Operation. 

95.  Operating    Floating    Equip- 

ment 

96.  Express  Service. 

97.  Stationery  and  Printing. 

98.  Other  Expenses. 

99.  Loss  and  Damage — Freight. 

100.  Loss  and  Damage — ^Baggage. 

101.  Damage  to  Property. 

102.  Damage  to  Stock  on  Right 

of  Way. 

103.  Injuries  to  Persons. 

104.  Operating  Joint  Tracks  and 

Facilities— Dr. 

105.  Operating  Joint  Tracks  and 

Facilities— Cr. 


III.  Traffic — 

Traffic  Expenses. 

45.  Superintendence  and  So- 

liciUtlon. 

46.  Advertising. 

47.  Miscellaneous  Traffic  Ex- 

penses. 

IV.  CONDCCTINO   TRANSPOBTATIOK 

48.  Superintendence    of    Trans- 

portation. 

Group   I — Powbr. 

49.  Power-Plant  Employes. 

50.  Substation    Employes. 
61.  Fuel   for   Power. 

Other  Power  Supplies  and 
Expenses. 

52.  Water  for  Power. 

53.  Lubricants  for  Power. 

54.  Miscellaneous        Power- 

Plant     Supplies     and 
Expenses. 

55.  Substation  Supplies  and 

Expenses. 

56.  Power  Purchased. 

57.  Power  Exchanged — Balance. 

58.  Other  Operations — Dr. 

59.  Other  Operations — Cr. 

I 

Group  II — Ophration  of  Cars. 

Conductors,  Motormen,  and 
Trainmen. 

60.  Passenger       Conductors, 

Motormen,  and  Train- 
men. 

61.  Freight  and  Express  Con- 

ductors,      Motormen, 
and  Trainmen. 
Miscellaneous  Transportation 

Expenses. 

Miscellaneous        Car-Service 

Employes  and  Eroenses. 

62.  Bilscellaneous    Clar-Serv- 

Ice  Employes. 

63.  Miscellaneous    Car-Serv- 

ice Expenses. 
Station    Employes  and   Ex- 
penses. 

64.  Station  Employes. 

65.  Station  Expenses. 
Carhouse  Employes  and  Ex- 
penses. 

66.  Carhouse  Employes. 

67.  Carhouse  Expenses. 
Operation  of  Signal  and  In- 
terlocking Systems. 

Operation  of  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Systems. 

Express  and  Freight  Collec- 
tions and  Delivery. 

Loss  and  Damage. 

Other  Transportation  Ex- 
penses. 
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EXPRESS  COMPANIES. 

II.  Traffic  Ezpbnsbb — 

15.  Superintendence. 

16.  Outside    Agencies. 

17.  Advertising. 

18.  Traffic  Associations. 

19.  Stationery  and  Printing. 

20.  Other  Expenses. 

III.  Transpobtation  Expenses — 

21.  Superintendence. 

22.  Office  Employes. 

23.  Commissions. 

24.  Wagon  Employes. 

25.  Office  Supplies  and  Expenses. 

26.  Rent  of  Local  Offices. 

27.  Stable  Employes. 

28.  Stable     Supplies    and     Ex- 

penses. 

29.  Train  Employes. 

30.  Train     Supplies     and     Ex- 

penses. 

31.  Transfer  Employes. 

32.  Transfer  Expenses. 

83.  Stationery  and  Printing. 

34.  Loss  and  Damage — Freight 

35.  Loss   and   Damage — ^Money. 

36.  Damage  to  Property. 

37.  Injury    to    Persons. 

38.  Other    Expenses 

39.  OperaUng  Joint  Faculties— 

40.  Operating  Joint  Facilities— 

Cr. 


WATER    LINES. 
B.    Tbaffic    Expenses. 

8.  Superintendence. 

9.  Outside  Agencies. 

10.  Fast  Freight  Lines. 

11.  Traffic  Associations. 

12.  Advertising. 

18.  Stationery  and  Printing. 

14.  Other   Expenses. 

\ 
C.     Transportation   Expenses. 

I.  Operation  of  Vessels — 

15.  Superintendence. 

16.  Wages. 

17.  Fuel. 

18.  Lubrication. 
10.  Food   Supplies. 

20.  Other  Supplies  and  Depart- 

ment Expenses. 

21.  Bar  Supplies. 

22.  Charter  of  Vessels. 

23.  Other  Expenses. 

II.  Operation  of  Terminals — 

24.  Superintendence. 

25.  Salaries  of  Agents,  Clerks, 

and   Attendants. 

26.  Agency  Office  Expenses. 

27.  Stationery  and  Printing. 

28.  Stevedore    and    Wharf    La- 

bor. 

29.  Tugs   and   Lighters. 

30.  Switching,   Lighterage,   and 

other  Transfers. 

31.  Light,    Heat,    Power,    and 

Water. 

32.  Wharf   Expenses  and   Sup- 

plies. 

33.  Rent  of  Wharves  and  Ter- 

minal Property. 

34.  Other  Expenses. 

( 

III.  Incidental  Transportation  Ex- 
penses— 

35.  Loss  and  Damage — Freight. 
86.  Loss  and  Damage — Baggage. 

37.  Damage  to  Property. 

38.  Injury  to  Persons. 
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CLASSCftCATION  OF  OPERATINQ  EXPENSE — 


8TBAM  ROADS. 

I 

V.  Obnbbal  Expsnsbb — 

106.  Sal.    and   Bzp.    of   General 

Offlcert. 

107.  Sal  and  Exp.  of  Clerks  and 

Attendants. 

108.  Gen.  Office  Supplies  and  Ex- 

penses. 
100.  Law  Expenses. 

110.  Insurance. 

111.  Relief    Dept    Expenses. 

112.  Pensions. 

118.  Stationery  and  Printing. 

114.  Other  Expenses. 

116.  Gen.  Adm.  Joint  Faculties 

—Dr. 
116.  Gen.   Adm.   Joint  Facilities 

— Cr. 


ELECTRIC  ROADS. 

IV.  Gbnbbal  akd  Hiscbllanbods — 

78.  Sal.    and   Exp.   of  General 
Officers 

74.  Sal.    and   Exp.   of   General 

Office  Clerks. 

75.  Gen.  Off.  Sapplles  and  Exp. 

76.  Law   Expenses. 

77.  Relief  Dept.  Expenses 

78.  Pensions. 

70.  Misc.   Gen.   Expenses. 

80.  Other   Operations — Dr. 

81.  Other  Operations — Cr. 
Undisteibutbd  Accodnts* 

82.  Injuries  and  Damages. 
88.  Insurance. 

84.  Stationery  and  Printing. 
86.  Store  Expenses. 

86.  Stable  Expenses. 

87.  Rent  of  Tracks  and  Termi- 

nals. 

88.  Rent  of  Equipment 


CLASSIFICATION    OF  OPERATING   REVENUE — 


STEAM    ROADS. 

I.  Rbvbndb  Fbom  Tbanspobtation — 

1.  Freight  Rev. 

2.  Passenger  Rev. 

8.  Excess  Baggage  Rev. 

4.  Parlor  and  Chair  Car  Rev. 

5.  Mall  Rev. 

6.  Express  Rev. 

7.  Milk  ReF.  on  Pass.  Trains. 

8.  Other  Pass.  Train  Rey. 
0.  Switching  Rev. 

10.  SpecUl   Service  Train  Rev. 

11.  Misc.  Transp.  Rev. 

II.  Rbvbndb  Fbom  Opbkations  Oth- 
er THAN   TBANSPOBTATION 

12.  Station    and    Train    Privi- 

leges. 

13.  Parcel  Room  Receipts. 

14.  Storage— Freight. 

15.  Storage — Baggage. 

16.  Car  Service. 

17.  Telegraph     and     Telephone 

Service. 

18.  Rents  of  Bldgs.  and  Other 

Property. 
10.  Miscellaneous. 

20.  Joint    Facilities    Revenue — 

Dr. 

21.  Joint    Facilities    Revenue — 

Cr. 


ELECTRIC  ROADS. 

I.  RBVXNUB   FBOII   TBANSPOBTATION 

1.  Passenger  Rev. 

2.  Baggage  Rev. 

3.  Parlor,    Chair   and    Special 

Car   Rev. 

4.  Mail   Rev. 

5.  Express  Rev. 

6.  MUk    Rev. 

7.  Freight   Rev. 

8.  Switching  Rev. 

0.  Misc.  Transp.  Rev. 

II.  Rbvbnub  Fbom  Opbbations  Oth- 

BB  THAN    TBANSPOBTATION 

I 

10.  Station  and  Car  Privileges. 

11.  Parcel  Room  Receipts. 

12.  Storage. 

13.  Car  Service. 

14.  Telegraph     and     Telephone 

Service. 
16.  Rents  of  Tracks  and  Termi- 
nals. 

16.  Rents  of  Equipment. 

17.  Rents  of  Bldgs.  and  Other 

Property. 

18.  Power. 

10.  Miscellaneous. 


^Carriers  are  at  liberty  to  dis- 
tribute these  items,  but  all  reports 
to  the  Commission  must  agree  with 
accounts   which   are   prepared. 
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EXPRESS  COMPANIES. 
IV.  Qbnbral  Expenses — 

41.  Sal.    and    Exp.    of    General 

Officers. 

42.  Sal.  and  Exp.  of  Clerks  and 

Attendants. 

43.  Gen.  Office  Supplies  and  Ex- 

penses. 

44.  Law  Expense. 

45.  Insurance. 

46.  Pensions. 

47.  Stationery  and  Printing. 

48.  Other  B!xpenses. 

40.  Gen.  Adm.  Joint  Facilities — 

—Dr. 
50.  Gen.  Adm.  Joint  Facilities — 
— Cr. 

\ 


WATER  LINES. 
II.  General  Expenses — 

30.  Salaries — Gen.    Officers. 

40.  Salaries — Clerks     and     At- 

tendants. 

41.  Gen.  Office  Supplies  and  Ex- 

penses. 

42.  Law  Expenses. 

43.  Insurance. 

44.  Pension    and    Relief    Dept. 

Expense. 

45.  Stationery  and  Printing. 

46.  Other  Expenses. 


-ACCOUNTS  OF  COMMON  CARRIERS. 


EXPRESS  COMPANIES. 

I.  Rbybnub  From  Transportation — 

1.  Express  Revenue. 

2.  Misc.  Transportation  Rev. 

II.  Rbvbndb       From       Operations 
Other  than  Transportation — 

3.  Customhouse  Brokerage 

Fees. 

4.  Order       and       Commission 

Dept 

5.  Rents  of  Bldgs.  and  Other 

Property. 

6.  Money     orders  —  Domestic. 

7.  Money      orders  —  Foreign. 

8.  Travelers*    Checks — Domes- 

tic 

9.  Travelers'  Checks — Foreign. 

10.  C.  O.  D.  Checks. 

11.  Telegraph   and   Transfer. 

12.  Letters  of  Credit. 

13.  Other  Rev. — Financial  Dept. 

14.  Misc.  Rev. 

— Express  Privilbobs — ^Dr. 


WATER  LINES. 

1.  Freight  Revenue. 

2.  Passenger  Revenue. 

(a)  Pass.    Transportation,     Incl. 

Berth  and  Meals. 

(b)  Pass.     Transportation,     exl. 

Berth  and  Meals. 

(c)  Rent  of  Sleeping  and  Living 

Accommodations. 

(d)  Sale  of  Meat  and  Food  Sup- 

plies. 

(e)  Excess  Baggage  Collections. 

(f)  Sale  of  Wines,  Liquors,  Beers, 

etc 

(g)  News-stand  Revenues. 

3.  Other  Transportation  Revenue. 

(a)  Mail. 

(b)  Express. 

(c)  Miscellaneous. 

4.  Revenue  From  Operation  Other 
THAN  Transportation. 
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p.  O.  Box  S7,  Main  Oflloe. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  a 
J.  P.  HUIiLEIl,  R.  M.  CHAPMAN, 

BdlUNT.  AnodaleSditor. 

B.  F.  HARRAH,  N.  K.  WEBSTER,  JR^ 

AoBOdate  Editor.  AMOdala  Editor. 

DECEMBER  27,  1909. 
Progress  in  Municipal  Financial  Reports. 

An  examination  of  the  recent  financial  reports  of  any 
group  of  American  cities,  and  a  comparison  of  such  reports 
with  similar  publications  of  the  same  cities  ten  or  more  years 
ago,  ^ves  evidence  of  progress,  not  alone  in  the  form  of 
municipal  reports,  but  in  the  application  of  b^ter  accounting 
m^hods.  These  financial  reports  are  of  two  distinct  classes, 
which  are  here  spoken  of  as  "auditors"  and  "treasurers' "  re- 
ports. The  first  are  the  reports  of  the  officers  who  draw  war- 
rants on  the  treasury.  In  most  cities,  these  officers  are  called 
either  "auditors"  or  "comptrollers;"  but  in  some  they  are 
designated  as  "city  clerks.'  The  "treasurers'"  reports  are 
always  exhibits  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  money, 
and  are  those  of  officers  known  in  the  United  States  as  "treas- 
urers," "chamberlains,"  "bursers,"  or  by  other  similar  designa- 
tions. The  progress  referred  to  in  the  opening  of  this  para- 
graph is,  in  some  cities,  wholly  reflected  in  the  development 
of  the  accoimts  and  reports  oi  the  "auditors,"  and  in  others 
in  those  of  the  "treasurers,"  and  in  a  third  class  of  cities  it 
is  found  in  both  types  of  reports. 

The  financial  reports  of  four  cities — two  large  and  two 
small — are  lying  on  the  writer's  desk  at  the  present  time,  and 
a  hasty  examination  of  them  gives  rise  to  the  judgment  em- 
bodied in  the  preceding  paragraph.  The  cities  are  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Charleston,  S.  C,  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  and  Montclair, 
N.  J.  The  value  of  these  and  similar  reports  is  to  be  found 
in  the  administrative  assistance  which  they  render  the  various 
heads  of  departments  in  the  cities  for  which  they  are  made, 
and  the  knowledge  which  they  afford  the  citizens  and  students 
of  municipal  affairs  with  reference  to  the  relative  and  actual 
cost  of  maintaining  the  various  governmental  functions.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  the  "auditors' "  reports  of  our  cities  are  from  the 
standpoints  mentioned  more  valuable  than  those  of  the  "treas- 
urers;" but  in  some  cities  the  "treasurers"  seem  to  be  the  more 
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progressive  officials,  and  have  introduced  accounts  which  enable 
them  to  publish  the  more  elucidating  reports.  The  situation 
last  described  seems,  from  the  reports  at  hand,  to  prevail  in 
Montclair  and  Charleston;  while  the  opposite  condition  of 
affairs  exists  in  Cambridge  and  Middletown. 

The  treasurer  of  Montclair  presents  an  analysis  of  receipts 
and  disbursements  which  places  him  in  the  list  of  city  officials 
with  faces  set  in  the  right  direction.  His  report  classifies 
receipts  under  three  heads,  according  to  the  authorization  for 
their  collection,  as  follows :  "Revenue  accounts  of  prior  years," 
"Revenue  accounts  of  current  year,"  and  "Other  sources."  The 
report  further  arranges  the  amounts  reported  under  the  three 
heads  mentioned  opposite  45  subheads,  some  portion  of  which, 
like  "Taxes,"  "Excise  licenses,"  "Special  assessments,"  "Inter- 
est," "Bills  payable,"  "Certificates  of  indebtedness,"  and  "Title 
searches,"  fully  disclose  the  economic  character  of  the  receipts; 
while  others,  such  as  "Police  Department,"  "Fire  Department," 
etc.,  record  the  office  through  which  the  receipts  are  collected, 
but  not  their  character,  or  the  services  for  which  they  are 
collected. 

The  classification  of  receipts  by  the  Montclair  treasurer 
cannot,  therefore,  be  called  ideal  or  scientific.  It  is  rather  a 
first  good  attempt  to  apply  correct  ideas  to  the  classification 
of  governmental  receipts.  It  has,  therefore,  much  less  to  com- 
mend it  to  the  administrative  official,  the  economic  student,  or 
the  average  taxpayer,  than  the  more  complete  classification 
of  receipts  to  be  found  in  the  treasurer's  report  of  Charleston 
and  the  auditors'  reports  of  Cambridge  and  Middletown.  These 
reports  present  detailed  statements  of  all  receipts,  classified 
not  only  into  revenue  and  non-revenue,  but  also  by  source  or 
character,  and,  in  the  case  of  departmental  receipts,  also  classi- 
fied by  department  receiving.  Emphasis  is  given  in  the  reports 
of  these  tnree  cities  to  the  classification  by  source  or  charac- 
ter, the  several  items  being  arranged  and  grouped  so  as  to 
bring  out  those  facts  concerning  municipal  receipts,  which  are 
considered  important  by  students  of  public  finance.  These 
three  reports  make  use  of  substantially  the  same  system  of 
classification,  but  differ  somewhat  in  the  methods  of  presenta- 
tion, as  is  required  in  part  by  the  difference  in  the  volume 
of  business  of  the  cities  for  which  they  are  prepared.  The 
method  of  presentation  also  reflects  the  different  applications 
of  the  printer's  art,  or  the  taste  of  the  statistician  in  pre- 
sentiijg  common  facts. 

The  foregoing  remarks  can  be  applied  with  almost  equal 
correctness  to  the  classification  of  payments  recorded  in  the 
four  reports  above  referred  to.  The  Montclair  treasurer  has 
embodied  in  his  report  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  scien- 
tific classification  of  payments  applicable  to  all  cities  as  the 
basis   of  uniform   scientific    accounting.      The    treasurer    of 
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The  Government  Accountant 

Charleston,  the  auditor  of  Cambridge,  and  the  city  cl^k  of 
Middletown  make  use  of  a  more  or  less  common  classifica- 
tion that  exhibits  the  cost  of  functional  activities  far  more 
perfectly  than  does  the  classification  employed  in  Montclair. 
Montclair  includes  10  per  cent  of  its  current  operating  expenses 
under  the  head  of  ^'Incidentals ;"  while  the  p^centage  or  such 
expenses  included  imder  the  same  or  similar  titles  in  the  other 
three  cities  is  insignificant.  The  Montclair  report  includes 
imder  this  head  (^'Cicidentals'')  some  of  the  expenses  of  roads 
and  sewers,  all  the  expenses  of  city  attorneys,  many  of  the  costs 
of  collecting  and  assessing  taxes,  and  all  of  the  costs  of  gen- 
eral city  government.  It  presents  an  imperfect  statement  of 
the  costs  of  some  departments,  and  fails  to  show  the  cost  of 
others.  These  defects  are  f oimd  to  only  a  very  limited  degree 
in  the  other  reports,  which,  by  more  perfect  classification  of 
payments,  are  tnus  made  more  valuable  to  all  who  have  occa- 
sion to  use  them. 

The  better  classification  of  payments  employed  by  the 
officials  mentioned  in  Middletown,  Charleston,  and  Cambridge 
is  reflected  in  the  better  arrangement  of  the  budget  for  cur- 
rent expenditures  than  that  employed  at  Montclair,  and  also 
in  the  aetailed  statement  of  the  expenditures  made  in  accord- 
ance with  appropriations,  as  well  as  the  summary  of  appro- 
priations and  expenditures.  The  reports  of  the  city  clerk  for 
Middletown,  the  auditor  for  Cambridge,  and  the  treasurer  of 
Charleston  are  all  well  worth  the  careful  study  of  officials  in- 
ter€»5ted  in  improving  their  accounts  and  the  published  state- 
ments of  the  costs  of  their  government,  as  well  as  of  the  trans- 
actions and  condition  of  governmental  funds  and  the  value 
of  governmental  properties  and  the  liabilities  of  municipalities. 
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Association  of  American  Government  Accountants 

Organized  November  14,  19M 
Post  Office  Box  27,  Main  Office,  Wasliinflrtoii 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  MEMBERSHIP. 
All  applications  by  mail,  for  enrollment  as  Active,  Asso- 
ciate or  Affiliated  Member  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary, P.  O.  Box  27,  Main  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  trans- 
mission to  the  respective  committees. 

MEMBERSHIP  DUES, 
payable  annually  in  advance  for 

Active  Membership $5.00 

Associate  Membership 2.00 

Affiliated  Membership 2.00 

including^one  year's  subscription  to  the  Association's  official 
organ.  This  subscription  is  not  compulsory,  and  any  member 
not  wishing  to  be  served  with  the  magazine,  may  retain  mem- 
bership by  deducting  $1.60  p.  a.  from  his  assessment,  contrib- 
uting to  uie  Gfeneral  Fund  of  the  Association  only. 


Association  Notes. 

The  following  applications  were  passed  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Association  of  American  Government  Ac- 
countants at  a  meeting  held  December  1,  1909: 

Active  Membersliip. 
F.  H.  Cosgrove,  Deputy  City  Comptroller,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Arnold  C.  Hansen,  Examiner,  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Ac- 
counts, Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Associate  Membersliip. 
Lorin  C.  Powers,  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 
H.  A.  Marvin,  Accoimtant,  Kensington  Chambers,  Cambridge, 

Mass. 


'    PUBLIC  MEETINGS. 

The  Association  of  American  Government  Accoimtants  is 
scheduled  to  meet  at  the  hall  of  the  Public  Library,  8th  and  K 
Streets,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  first  and  third  Mon- 
day in  December,  1909,  January,  February,  March  and  April, 
1910. 

January  17, 1910. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Foote,  president  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of 
Commerce,  will  speak  on  Standard  and  Uniform  Methods  of 
Accounting. 
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Association  of  American  Govemment  Accountants 

OrCMiixMl  NoTember  14.  »M. 
Post  Office  Box  27,  Main  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 


OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES. 

Elected   at  th«  anniial  meetinf  held  May  27.   1900,  to  seire  for  one  year. 


Officers. 


Le  Grand  Powers,  President.     (Bureau  of  the  Census.) 
Alonzo  Tweedale,  Vice  President.  (Municipal  Building,  D.  C.) 
James  L.  Wilmeth,  Treasurer.     (Treasury  Department.) 
E.  S.  Hobbs,  Secretary.     (Interstate  Commerce  Commission.) 

Standing  Committees. 

The  Chairmen  of  these  committees  are  Trustees,  and  to* 
gether  with  the  officers  form  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

EditoriaL 
J.  P.  MuUer,  Chairman.     (Interstate  Commerce  Commission.) 

Finance. 
Theo.  L.  De  Land,  Chairman.  (Treasury  Department.) 

Membership. 
C.  W.  Barry,  Chairman.     (War  Department.) 

Lectures  and  Meetings. 
Alonzo  Tweedale,  Auditor  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Library. 

Samuel  J.  Barclay,  Chairman.      (Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.) 

Education. 

Noble  Newport  Potts;  Chairman.     (Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor.) 
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The  Government  Accountant, 

OBJECTS  OF  THIS  ORGANIZATION: 

1.  To  unite  in  one  organization  employes  of  the  Federal, 
State  and  Territorial  Governments  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  including  Munici- 
pal Officers  and  employes  of  City  Governments  having  control 
of  or  participation  in  accounting,  including  the  subjects  of 
appointment,  purchase,  and  issue  or  sale,  collecting  and  dis- 
bursing, examining  and  auditing,  bookkeeping,  statistical  and 
actuarial  subjects. 

2.  To  encourage  and  facilitate  the  adoption  of  economical, 
expeditious,  progressive,  and  uniform  methods  in  handling  the 
accounting  features  of  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  Government. 

3.  To  provide  means  for  the  technical  education  and  in- 
dependent study  of  its  members. 

First.  By  promoting  and  encouraging  ^the  study  and  dis- 
cussion of  questions  of  advanced  and  practical  accounting  and 
adaptations  and  improvement  of  methods. 

Second.  By  originating  and  disseminating  original  essays 
and  papers  concerning  the  theory,  law,  and  practice  of  ac- 
counting, and  encouraging  the  expression  of  individual  opinion 
on  controverted  points. 

Third.  By  providing  occasional  addresses  on  particular 
features  of  accounting,  either  governmental  or  commercial,  by 
persons  outside  the  Association  having  expert  technical  knowl- 
edge and  experience. 

Fourth.  By  providing  a  library  and  a  catalogue  of  the 
works  on  accounting  and  kindred  subjects  at  present  available 
in  various  local  libraries. 

Fifth.    By  advocating  systematic  instruction  in  account- 
ing and  administration  in  schools  and  colleges. 
MEMBERSHIP: 

The  membership  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  three 
classes,  Associate,  Active,  and  Affiliated. 

1.  Associate  Members:  All  Government  employes  whose 
titles  or  duties  are  those  of  accountant,  actuary,  auditor,  statis- 
tician, bookkeeper,  cashier,  chief  of  division  of  accounts,  comp- 
troller, disbursing  officer,  examiner,  inspector,  law  clerk,  or 
purchasing  agent,  and  generally  all  those  having  to  do  with 
the  initiation,  approval,  settlement,  audit,  and  record  of  fiscal 
transactions,  as  well  as  the  Government  Examiners  for  Bank- 
ing, Insurance,  Transportation  or  Public  Service  Corporations, 
are  eligible  for  associate  membership  in  the  Association. 

2.  Active  Members:  Such  persons  as  shall  have  been 
satisfactorily  tested  as  to  their  qualifications  shall  become  eligi- 
ble for  active  membership  in  this  Association. 

3.  Affiliated  Members :  Such  persons  as  are,  or  may  have 
been,  in  the  Government  service,  and  are  actively  interested  in 
the  subject  of  accounting,  and  whose  attainments  in  that  line 
are  such  as  to  merit  such  recognition,  are  eligible  for  affiliated 
membership  in  this  association. 
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National  Assodation  of  Comptrollers  and 
Accounting  Officers 

Orguiised  February  14,  19M 

Office  of  the  Secretary,  280  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  Rooms  155-157 

OFFICERS,  1909-1910. 

Alonzo  Tweedale,  President,  Auditor  District  of  Columbia, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Howard  C.  Beck,  First  Vice-President,  Public  Accountant, 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Richard  M.  Chapman,  Secretary,  Certified  Public  Accountant, 

Department  of  Finance,  New  York  City. 
S.  M.  Wilhite,  Treasurer,  Comptroller,  Louisville,  Ky. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS,  1909-1910. 

Frederick  W.  Carey,  Auditor,  Sacramento,  CaL 

William  McIL  Evans,  Accountant,  Richmond,  Va. 

W.  S.  McCormick,  Comptroller,  Duluth,  Minn. 

J.  H.  Hansbrough,  Comptroller,  Tampa,  Fla. 

C.  O.  Lobeck,  Comptroller,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Edward  E.  Phelps,  Chief  Accountant,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Edward  Stetson  Griffing,  Comptroller,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

OBJECTS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION: 

^'The  consideration  of  improved  methods  of  public  finance 
and  the  extension  of  the  movement  for  the  infltallation  of  a 
uniform  system  of  State  and  municipal  accounting  and  re- 

f)orting  throughout  the  United  States,  and  the  promotion  of 
egislation  towards  these  ends.'' 

MEMBERSHIP  QUALIFICATIONS. 

^'All  comptrollers,  auditors  or  other  accounting  or  fiscal 
officers  of  cities,  counties  and  States  in  the  United  States  shall 
be  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Association.  Accountants 
regularly  engaged  in  State  and  municipal  accounting  shall  also 
be  eligible  to  membership." 

^^Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  a  copv  of  the  boimd 
volume  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  or  other  conventions 
of  the  Association,  and^to  all  bulletins  or  other  special  publica- 
tions issued  by  the  Association  for  the  information  and  bene- 
fit of  its  members." 

The  cost  of  membership  in  the  Association  is  Ten  Dollars 
per  annum. 
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Accountants'  Association  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission 

Orsanized  May  5,  19M 
1311  G  Street  N.  W.,  Washincrton,  D.  G. 


OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES. 

Elected  at  the  annual  meetlnc  beld  April  12,  1909,  to  aeire  for  one  year. 

OFFICERS. 

Fred  W.  Sweney,  President. 

Russell  H.  Snead,  Vice-President. 

Arnold  C.  Hansen,  Secretary. 

Edward  D.  Mvers,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Walter  V.  Wilson,  Treasurer. 

Charles  V.  Bumside,  Assistant  Treasurer. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Executive. 

Clifton  F.  B^ch,  Chairman.      George  M.  Curtis. 
Walter  E.  Burleigh.  W.  C.  Sanf ord. 

Program. 

David  E.  Brown,  Chairman.    August  G.  Gutheim.- 
John  Cruickshank.  Gaston  C.  Hand. 

Entertainment. 

S.  L.  Lupton,  Chairman. 
Lewis  A.  Bell.  William  P.  Bird. 

C.  V.  Conover.  Frank  M.  Swacker. 

OBJECT: 

The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  the  discussion  of 
topics  of  common  interest,  the  promotion  of  efficiency  and 
sociability  amon^  members  and  such  other  objects  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

MEMBERSHIP: 

The  active  membership  of  this  Association  shall  be  con- 
fined to  Examiners,  or  other  persons  of  a  grade  equivalent  to 
Examiners,  who  are  employed  in  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and 
Accounts. 

Any  employee  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
may  be  elected  to  honorary  membership. 
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Assodation  of  Government  Disbursing  Officers 

GEORGE  W.  EVANS,  President 

SCOTT  NESBIT,  Secretary-Treasurer 

AddreM  all  commonlcatloDi  to  the  Secretaiy-Treaaurer,   in   care  of  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Sorrey,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

OBJECT: 

The  object  of  this  organization  is  to  increase  and  better 
enjoy  social  relationship  between  the  members  and  by  mutual 
help  or  advise  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  individual  as  a 
responsible  officer  of  the  United  States  Government 

MEMBERSHIP  QUALIFICATIONS 

Any  bonded  officer  of  the  United  States  .Government 
whose  annual  disbursements  reach  or  exceed  One  Hundred 
Thousand  Dollars  is  eligible  to  membership. 


U.  S.  Civil  Service  Retirement  Association 

p.  O.  Box  37,  WashinflTton,  D.  G. 

OFFICERS: 

M.  F.  O'Donoghue,  R.  Stone  Jackson,  Treasurer. 

President.  George  W.  Leadley, 

Llewellyn  Jordan,  Secretary.  First  Vice-President. 

S.  E.  Faimce,  Jennie  L.  Munroe, 

Second  Vice-President.  Third  Vice-President. 


The  annual  fee  is  only  twenty-five  cents,  barely  enough  to 
pay  expenses.    There  are  no  paid  officers  in  the  Association. 
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MARWICK,  MITCHELL  &  CO. 

740  15TH  STREET  N.  W.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Resident  Manager,  MR.  L.  H.  MATTINGLY 

(Late  with  the  U.  S.  Treasury) 

New  York,  79  Wall  St.  Philadelphia,  426  Chestnut  St. 

Pittsburg,  248  4tli  Ave.  Chicago,  189  LaSalle  St. 

St.  Paul,  74  E.  4th  St. 
Minneapolis,  760  Temple  Court.  Kansas  City,  1322  Commerce  Bldg. 

Winnipeg,  392  Main  St. 
Glasgow,  41  St.  Vincent  Place.  London,  18  Bishopsgate  St.  Within. 

Expert  Shorthand 

It  can  be  learned  much  easier  than  a  poor  system  which  limits  the  stenog- 
rapher to  a  cheap  clerical  position. 

It  can  only  be  learned  by  taking  instruction  from  expert  shorthand  writers. 

Stenographers  can,  by  taking  instruction  from  expert  reporters,  become 
experts. 

Instruction  by  the  Success  Shorthand  School  is  guaranteed  by  contract  to 
return  tuition  if  dissatisfied  with  the  course. 

Write  at  once  for  catalogue  and  "Book  of  Inspiration,"  sent  free  upon 
request 

Success  Shorthand  School 

Suite  47,  79  Clark  St.,         Suite  74,  1416  Broadway 
Chicago,  III.  New  Yoric  City. 

Address  the  school  nearer  you. 

(If  a  stenographer,  state  the  system  you  now  use.) 

Please  mention  Thi  Govokmsnt  Accountant  when  writtiif  to  adyertisen. 
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COMMERCIAL  &  FINANCIAL- 
CHRONICLE 


THB  CRRONICLB  is  ft  weekly  newspaper  of  80  to  96  pages,  published  for  tlie  earUett 
mail  erery  Saturday  mominc,  with  latest  news  by  telegraph  and  cable,  from  its  own  eorrs- 
spondents,  relating  to  the  Tarious  matters  within  its  scope. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  "Chronicle**  is  its 

SIX  EXTRA  SUPPLEMENTS 

1.  The  RAILWAY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SECTION,  180  pages,  issued  quarterly  on  tha 
last  Saturday  of  January,  April,  July  and  October,  containing  the  latest  available  informatloii 
respecting  the  property,  stocks,  bonds,  earnings,  dlTidends,  interest  payments,  Ac.  of  erery 
Steam  Railroad  of  importance,  and  of  the  leading  Industrial  Corporations,  ftc,  in  the  United 
States. 

2.  The  RAILWAY  EARNINGS  SECTION,  Issued  monthly,  containing  the  sworn  retonf 
of  earnings  and  expenses  filed  each  month  with  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commisstoa. 
Bach  new  number  contains  an  additional  month's  figures.  Embraces  every  steam  operating 
road  in  the  country  doing  an  inter-State  business. 

3.  The  STATE  AND  CITY  SECTION,  of  196  pages,  issued  semi-annually  in  May  and 
November,  containing  among  other  things  about  8,000  detailed  reports  of  the  indebtedneas 
and  general  financial  condition  of  States,  Counties  and  Cities;  also  digesU  of  laws  relating 
to  investments  by  Savings  Banks,  ftc 

4.  The  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  SECTION,  of  128  pages,  issued  in  February.  June  and 
October,  containing  complete  description  of  the  Electric  and  Street  Railways  throughout 
the  country,   their  stock,  dividends,   bonded   indebtedness,  earnings,   Ibc,   &c 

6.  The  BANK  AND  QUOTATION  SECTION,  a  monthly  publication  of  68  pages,  issued 
the  first  week  in  each  month,  giving  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive  tables  of  Quotattons 
ever  issued,  embracing  prices  of  Railroad  Bonds  and  Stocks,  Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stodcs, 
Municipal  Securities,  Street  Railway  Stocks  and  Bonds  and  Industrial  and  Miscellaneous 
Securities. 

6.  The  BANKERS'  CONVENTION  SECTION,  issued  yearly,  giving  the  detailed  pro- 
ceedings of  the  annual  convention  of  the  American  Bankers*  Association — not  alone  the 
general  convention,  but  also  the  Trust  Company  Section  and  the  Savings  Bank  Section. 

A  FURTHER  NOVEL  FEATURE  is  that  the  publishers  of  the  ''Chromde'* 
make  no  charge  for  any  of  these  Supplements,  but  give  them  all  to  the 
"Chronicle**  Subscribers. 

INVESTORS  wishing  to  keep  informed  with  reference  to  their  investments, 
BUYERS  AND  SELLERS  of  Bonds  and  Stocks  of  Steam  Railroads, 
BUYERS  AND  SELLERS  of  Bonds  and  Stocks  of  Street  Railways, 
BUYERS  AND  SELLERS  of  Bonds  of  Sutes,  Cities,  Towns,  ftc, 
RAILROAD   Executive   and   Operating  Officials  of  every  description, 
BANKS,  TRUST  COMPANIES  and  financial  institutions  of  all  kinds, 
EACH  and  all  need  the  CHRONICLE  and  its  Supplements. 

TERMS: 

For  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  including  all  extra  Sections,  -  -  Ixo.oo 
Canadian  Subscription,  including  postage  and  extra  Sections,  -  -  •  ix.50 
For  all  other  foreign  countries,  including  postage  and  extra  Sections,    -        13.00 

William  B*  Dana  Company^  Publishers 
NEW  YORK 

Chronicle  Building  Frontt  Pine  and  Dq)cyster  Streets 

Please  mention  Thb  GovsaNicENT  Accountant  when  writing  to  adyerttiera. 
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THE  ROYAL 

STANDARD  TYPEWRITER 

$6S.OO 


Most  satisfactory  to  BUY,  because  it  is  the  only 
high-grade  typewriter  selling  at  a  fair  price,  and  at 
the  same  price  to  all. 

Most  satisfactory  to  OWN,  because  its  simplicity 
and  consequent  durability  greatly  reduce  the  expense 
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International   Tax   Association. 

(^11  addreee  before  the  Aeeooiation  of  American  Qovemment  Aooountante,) 


TOPICS. 

Standards. 

Purpose  of  Accounting. 

Purpose  of  Government. 

Development  of  an  Exact  Science  of  Government. 

Uniform  Accounting  Systems  for  all  Governments  of  the 

Same  Class. 
Effective  Economic  Regulation. 
Public  Policies  Must  be  Governed  by  Facts. 
An  Accounting  Should  be  Sequirea  from  the  Beneficiaries 

of  all  Special  Privileges. 
Ship  Subsidy. 
Protective  Tariff. 

Scientific  Accounting  and  the  Budget  System. 
A  New  Co-ordinate  Branch  of  Government  Needed. 
Conclusion. 

STANDABDS. 

Standards  are  clearly  defined  and  universally  accepted 
measures  by  which  the  rightness  of  moral,  economic  and  po- 
litical thoughts  and  actions  may  be  determmed.  A  standard 
meaning^  for  words  is  necessary  to  render  language  intelli- 
gible.   Standard  weights  and  measures  are  necessary  to  ren- 
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der  the  production  and  exchange  of  commodities  possible.  A 
standard  unit  of  value  is  an  indispensable  basis  for  the  devel- 
opment of  denominational  currency  and  a  system  of  account- 
ing expressed  in  terms  of  money. 

Such  standards  have  been  defined  and  accepted  for  so 
long  a  time  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  adequate  conception  of 
the  conditions  of  human  life  at  a  period  when  they  were  un- 
known, or  when  argument  was  needed  to  demonstrate  their 
utility.  Appreciation  of  the  utility  and  value  of  such 
standards  should  inspire  an  intense  desire  to  add  to  their 
number  whenever  new  standards  are  found  necessary  to  for- 
mulate human  experience  into  concrete  statements  of  facts 
scientifically  determined. 

Those  who  developed  mathematics  into  an  exact  science 
rendered  a  service  to  humanity  of  such  transcendent  impor- 
tance it  mav  be  thought  none  other  can  be  equal  to  it,  but 
the  day  will  come  when  those  who  aid  in  standardizing  the 
units  and  methods  of  accounting  so  as  to  make  it  possible  to 
formulate  experience  into  concrete  statements  of  tacts  scien- 
tifically determined  will  be  recognized  as  having  rendered  a 
service  second  to  none  other  in  value.  Accounting  can  be  de- 
veloped into  an  exact  science  only  by  standardizing  comparable 
units  of  efficiency  and  methods  of  record  keeping. 

Through  the  exact  science  of  mathematics  and  the  exact 
science  of  accounting  an  exact  science  of  Oovemment  can  be 
developed. 

FUBFOSE  OF  ACCOUNTING. 

In  private  business  the  purpose  of  accounting  has  ad- 
vanced from  a  mere  record  oi  excjianges  between  buyers  and 
sellers  to  an  analysis  of  infinite  detail  to  show  the  true  effect 
upon  general  results  of  every  economic  factor  involved,  and 
also  the  effect  of  every  phase  of  the  adopted  business  policy. 
Units  of  efficiency  are  standardized  to  render  efficiency  com- 
parisons possible.  Success  in  the  management  of  business 
undertakings  is  best  promoted  through  uie  aid  of  accurate 
and  scientific  accounting. 

Accounting  in  public  business  was  originally  intended 
simply  to  show  the  nonesty  of  public  officiate  and  employes. 
Lacking  the  incentive  of  achieving  success  under  conditions 
of  keen  competition,  public  accounting  and  methods  of  hand- 
ling all  business  details  has  not  made  as  great  an  advance 
toward  the  creation  of  uniform  standards  and  methods  as  has 
been  made  in  private  business.  In  recent  years,  however,  the 
fact  that  the  government  cannot  perform  its  duties  in  a  satis- 
factory manner  without  employing  standards  of  efficiency  and 
scientific  methods  of  accounting  has  been  continually  p-owinff 
clearer  until  it  is  about  to  receive  universal  recognition  ana 
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acceptance.  It  is  beginning  to  be  understood  that  the  help- 
fulness of  government  can  be  best  shown  by  the  effects  of  ita 
policies  upon  the  common  good  demonstrated  by  scientifically 
stated  facts. 

The  efficiency  of  the  government  involves  the  manage* 
ment  of  its  various  departments  as  working  organizations  and 
the  effects  of  its  regulations  on  the  morals  and  business  of  the 
people  governed. 

Honest  accounting  may  be  so  done  as  to  be  entirely  worth- 
less in  demonstrating  economic  efficiency.  The  accounting 
system  of  the  great  departments  of  the  government  may  be 
done  in  a  manner  that  will  show  an  honest  record  for  every 
dollar  received  and  expended  without  giving  any  clue  to 
economic  facts  of  equal  importance  showmg  the  comparative 
efficiency  of  their  administration. 

The  day  is  approaching  when  the  people  will  demand 
that  their  government  shall  not  only  show  how  much  money 
it  has  received  and  expended,  but  also  an  accounting  for  all 
public  property  which  shall  demonstrate  that  its  administra* 
tion  has  been  conducted  with  a  due  regard  for  economic 
efficiency. 

The  day  will  come  when  the  people  will  limit  the  power 
of  their  government  to  collect  revenue  from  them,  by  what* 
ever  means  to  an  amount  not  greater  than  is  required  for  the 
effective  performance  of  its  duties  when  economically  ad- 
ministered. 

The  day  has  come  when  the  demand  is  made  that  the 
accounts  of  all  public  business  shall  be  analyzed  in  sufficient 
detail  to  show  the  true  effect  upon  the  common  good  of  every 
economic  factor  involved,  and  also  the  effect  of  every  phase 
of  the  adopted  public  policies.  That  this  may  be  done,  unita 
of  efficiency  must  be  standardized  and  uniform  methods  of  ac- 
counting must  be  developed  that  will  render  comparative 
statements  possible. 

The  function  of  government  possessing  the  greatest 
power  for  good  is  its  ahility  and  duty  to  formulate  hiunan 
experience  into  concrete  statements  of  facts  scientifically  de- 
termined. 

This  is  the  master  key  that  will  open  the  way  for  progress 
to  a  better  civilization. 

PX7BP0SB  OF  GOVERNHENT. 

Business  accounting  is  rapidly  being  developed  into  an 
exact  science  that  can  be  depended  upon  to  guide  energy  to 
the  achievement  of  the  object  of  the  enterprise — money  making. 

Public  accounting  needs  to  be  developed  into  an  exact 
science  that  can  be  depended  upon  to  guiae  public  policies  to 
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the  achievement  of  the  purpose  of  government — the  promotion 
of  the  common  good. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  now  engaged  in  the  task  of 
demonstrating  to  the  world  that  their  form  and  system  of 
government  is  the  best  ever  devised  for  the  promotion  of  the 
common  good.  This  affirmation  can  be  established  as  a  fact 
only  by  proving  that  under  its  administration  each  of  its  citi- 
zens is  guaranteed  equal  opportunity  to  the  enjoyment  of  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  so  far  as  such  equality 
can  be  promoted  by  legislative  exactments  and  governmental 
administration.  To  make  this  guarantee  effective,  it  must  be 
made  certain  that  lio  person  shall,  in  the  exercise  of  rights 
so  secured  to  him,  inrrin^  upon  the  similar  rights  of  any 
other  person.  This  requires  the  fulfilment  of  moral  and 
economic  law  and  the  realization  of  the  requirements  of 
justice  in  the  conduct  of  every  citizen. 

DEVELOPMENT   OP    AN    EXACT    SCIENCE    OP    GOVERNMENT. 

The  development  of  an  exact  science  of  government  will 
become  possible  only  when  the  exact  science  of  accounting  has 
made  effective  economic  reflation  a  realized  fact. 

Progress  in  this  direction  has  been  retarded  because  the 
policies  of  government  have  been  determined  by  considerations 
of  political  expediency  rather  than  by  the  requirement  of  true 
moral  and  economic  principles. 

Relative  business  efficiency  is  at  once  determined  by  rec- 
ognized standards  of  commercial  success.  At  the  present  time 
we  have  no  recognized  standards  of  governmental  success  by 
which  relative  efficiency  in  public  service  can  be  determinea 
or  the  relative  efficiency  of  governments  can  be  established. 
Such  standards  are  necessarv  to  supply  an  incentive  to  achieve 
success  in  the  policies  and  administration  of  government^  which 
will  be  equivalent  to  the  incentive  of  achieving  commercial  suc- 
cess which  inspires  all  efforts  to  make  improvements  in  the 
management  of  private  business. 

One  penalty  for  permitting  governmental  policies  to  be 
determined  by  political  expediency  is  being  paia  by  the  slow 
improvement  made  in  the  effective  management  of  public  busi- 
ness, and  the  retarded  advance  toward  the  creation  of  uniform 
standards  of  efficiency  and  methods  of  scientific  accounting 
everywhere  shown  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs. 

We  need  service  records  that  will  show  the  relative  effi- 
ciency of  every  public  employee,  however  and  whenever  em- 
ployed, by  a  school  district,  a  township,  a  village,  a  city,  a 
county,  a  State,  or  the  Federal  Government.  The  existence 
of  such  records  will  enable  every  employee  to  demonstrate  his 
worth  to  his  employers — ^the  people — and  to  the  dispensers  of 
political  patronage.    Such  records  will  develop  a  public  opinr 
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ion  that  will  enable  every  public  employee  to  hold  his  posi- 
tion and  to  win  promotion  by  virtue  of  his  own  merit  unaid^ 
by  favoritism  or  any  kind. 

Such  records  will  establish  the  rule  of  filling  all  positions 
in  the  public  service,  above  initial  primary  grades,  by  pro- 
motions from  a  lower  to  a  higher  grade  determined  by  merit, 
and  by  merit  alone.  Such  records  will  destroy  the  vicious 
principles  of  "rotation  in  office"  and  "to  the  victors  belong  the 
spoils,"  by  demonstrating  to  the  people  the  wisdom  of  retain- 
ing elective  officials  in  office,  and  of  promoting  them,  as  long 
and  as  far  as  their  devotion  to  the  common  good  will  justify. 

An  exact  science  of  government,  if  developed  at  all,  must 
be  developed  by  those  who  devote  their  lives  to  the  study  of 
governmental  efficiency;  to  formulating  correct  standards; 
to  the  improvement  of  accounting  methods;  to  the  development 
of  functions;  to  the  regulation  of  activities;  to  the  unerring 
determination  of  justice,  guided  thereto  by  facts  with  which 
they  become  familiar  through  the  services  they  render. 

When  civil  public  service  is  recognized  and  dealt  with  as 
a  profession  it  will  attract  persons  endowed  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  brain  efficiency  and  inspired  with  true  patriotism  who 
will  make  as  honorable  records  in  their  respective  spheres  of 
duty  as  have  ever  been  made  by  "the  men  bdiind  the  guns"  or 
by  their  commanders.  Such  men,  secure  in  their  positions  and 
performing  their  duties  under  a  system  of  civil  administration, 
at  least  as  well  devised  for  its  purpose  as  the  system  of  military 
and  naval  administration,  will  develop  models  of  efficiency  out 
of  the  inefficient  school  district,  township,  village,  city,  coimty, 
State  and  Federal  Governments  now  existing.  "WTien  this  is 
done  an  exact  science  of  government  can  be  established. 

UNIFORM    ACCOUNTINa    SYSTEMS   FOR   ALL   GOVERNMENTS   OP    THE 

SAME   CLASS. 

Efficiency  can  be  shown  only  by  comparison.  It  may  be 
indicated  in  private  and  in  public  business  by  comparisons  of 
the  records  oi  one  year  with  another.  The  value  of  such  com- 
parison will  grow  as  the  experience  of  year  after  year  is  added. 
But  the  real  test  of  efficiency  will  be  found  in  comparisons  of 
experience  between  all  governments  of  the  same  class  rather 
than  in  comparisons  of  the  experience  of  the  same  governments 
for  one  year  with  that  of  other  years.  That  such  comparisons 
may  be  scientifically  made,  the  accounts  of  all  governments  of 
the  same  class  must  be  kept  by  a  uniform  system.  From  such 
accounts  only  can  comparable  statistics  be  obtained. 

The  effective  administration  of  governments  requires 
specializing  the  work  into  departments.  The  system  of  ac- 
counting should  be  devised  to  cause  each  department  to  make 
an  efficiency  record  comparable  with  the  siimlar  records  of  all 
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other  departments,  and  to  permit  a  grouping  of  the  statistics  of 
each  government  in  statements  comparable  with  the  similar  sta- 
tistics of  all  other  governments  of  the  same  class.  When  this . 
is  done  those  who  make  civil  service  a  profession,  and  those 
who  study  civic  problems  as  a  scientific  or  a  patriotic  duty, 
will  be  ^ided  by  the  recorded  facts  of  experience,  which  will 
render  their  conclusions  a  safe  basis  for  public  action. 

Comparable  statistics  derived  from  uniform  systems  of 
accounting  are  to  governments  what  correct  service  records  are 
to  public  employees  in  establishing  relative  efficiency,  in  demon- 
strating true  merit.  It  is  much  to  the  employees  and  officials 
of  a  school  district  to  have  the  people  of  their  districts  believe 
they  have  administered  the  duties  of  their  public  trust  effi- 
ciently and  well,  but  it  is  infinitely  more  to  them  to  have  the 
people  of  their  district  know  this  has  been  done  because  the  fact 
has  been  established  by  comparison  with  the  administration  of 
every  school  district  in  the  State.  This  statement  is  true  with 
cumulative  emphasis,  as  the  affairs  of  government  grow  in 
magnitude,  for  the  employees,  officials  and  people  of  townships, 
villages,  cities,  counties^  States  and  National  governments. 

This  fact  is  beginning  to  be  understood  and  appreciated. 
One  item  may  be  quoted  to  illustrate  this  point,  taken  from  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  for  January  5,  1910: 

"Chicago,  January  4. 

"Elton  Lower,  president  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
appeared  before  the  City  Council  Finance  Committee  yester- 
day with  a  request  for  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  to  carry  out 
a  new  efficiency  plan  which  would  result  in  an  annual  saving 
of  $300,000,  in  the  opinion  of  Alderman  B.  W.  Snow,  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee. 

"Mr.  Lower's  plan,  which  has  the  approval  of  the  Civil 
Service  Reform  Association,  contemplates  tne  establishment  of 
a  bureau  of  experts  to  keep  a  constant  record  of  the  efficiency 
of  municipal  employees,  to  investigate  and  examine,  and  in 
general  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  city  civil  service  act. 

"It  aims,  in  a  few  words,  to  apply  to  the  municipal  ser- 
vice what  has  been  tried  and  found  successful  in  larjge  cor- 
E orations.  Boston,  New  York  and  Washington,  it  is  said, 
ave  long  been  figuring  on  such  a  scheme  as  Mr.  Lower  has 
proposed.'* 

The  grouping  of  accounts  should  be  devised  to  bring  into 
full  view  and  correct  relation  every  item  and  factor  necessary 
to  show  true  conditions  and  to  establish  relative  efficiency. 

Fundamentally,  it  is  the  business  of  every  government  to 
show  the  care  and  thrift  with  which  it  preserves,  maintains, 
improves  and  uses  government  property  of  every  sort  and  kind. 
Dollars  invested  in  property  or  supplies  should  be  looked  after 
and  accounted  for  with  as  much  accuracy  as  dollars  invested  in 
current  funds.    This  is  a  sadly  neglected  field  of  investigation. 
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When  rightly  investigated  and  the  wastage  of  negligence  and 
unthrift  have  been  corrected,  the  fact  that  wastage  of  public 
property  and  supplies  is  an  important  factor  in  the  increased 
cost  of  government  will  be  clearly  demonstrated. 

Next  in  order  is  the  development  of  all  sources  of  revenue. 
Such  sources  should  be  classified  properly  to  show  the  contribu- 
tion made  to  the  public  treasury  by  every  vocation,  industry  or 
business.  Such  accounts  will  show  the  diligence  of  public 
officials  in  collecting  all  that  is  lawfully  due  to  the  govern- 
ment from  the  taxpayers  in  each  class  and  the  care  with  which 
they  look  after  the  small  change  that  should  come  into  the 
treasury  by  means  of  fees,  fines,  and  dues  of  every  class,  and 
salvage  from  the  sale  of  wornout  or  discarded  machinery, 
tools,  furniture  and  waste  material  of  every  kind.  It  is  not 
a  violent  assertion  to  state  that  the  loss  caused  by  lack  of  effi- 
ciency in  these  respects  is  a  far  heavier  burden  on  taxpayers 
than  all  losses  caused  by  dishonesty.  The  negative  graft 
caused  by  failure  to  collect  what  is  due  to  the  government  is 
far  greater  than  the  positive  graft  caused  by  failure  to  account 
properly  for  all  money  collected. 

The  lack  of  a  comprehensive  appreciation  of  all  that  is 
included  in  the  exact  science  of  accounting  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  popular  thought  is  almost  wholly  centered  upon 
honest  accounting  for  all  money  received.  It  seldom  looks 
after  the  efficient  collections  of  all  money  that  should  he  se- 
cured. It  has  never  grasped  the  fact  that  effective  thrift  in 
expenditure  is  more  important  than  honesty  in  expenditure, 
because  losses  caused  by  incompetency  and  wastefulness  are 
enormously  greater  than  losses  caused  by  dishonesty.  It  is  as 
important  to  show  what  becomes  of  things  bought  with  money 
received  as  it  is  to  show  how  money  received  has  been  expendea. 

EFFECnVB  ECONOMIC  REGULATION. 

There  can  be  no  effective  economic  regulation  without 
scientific  accounting.  This  is  true  of  all  regulation.  It  ap- 
plies with  equal  force  to  the  regulation  of  private  affairs  by  the 
person  interested;  to  the  regulation  of  partnership  affairs  by 
the  partners  interested;  to  the  regulation  of  corporate  affairs 
by  the  shareholders  interested ;  and  to  the  regulation  of  public 
affairs  by  members  of  legislative  bodies  and  by  the  public 
officials  in  the  departments  of  administration  and  justice. 

There  can  be  no  scientific  accounting  without  a  grouping 
of  items  that  will  correctly  show  the  relation  to  each  other  oi 
every  essential  economic  factor  in  all  statements  shewing  costs 
of  living,  costs  of  products,  costs  of  services  and  costs  of  gov- 
ernment, whether  rendered  by  a  person,  a  partnership,  a  cor- 
poration or  a  government.  Such  an  analytic  grouping  is 
especially  needed  in  public  accounting. 

It  is  the  function  of  associations  devoted  to  scientific  study 
to  formulate  statements  of  economic  principles  and  analytic 
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groupings  of  the  items  of  accounts  designed  to  bring  into 
view  and  show  the  correct  value  of  every  economic  factor  in- 
volved. By  so  doing  they  can  erect  scientific  standards  for  the 
guidance  of  the  people.  In  this  way,  and  in  this  way  only, 
can  a  correctly  informed  public  opinion  be  created  that  will 
recjuire  public  regulations  and  public  policies  to  conform  with 
scientific  economic  standards. 

Effective  economic  regulations  cannot  be  formulated  or  en- 
forced without  the  ^idance  of  scientific  economic  standards. 
The  requirements  of  such  standards  must  be  recognized  in  all 
regulations  required  by  law.  Attempts  to  make  such  standards 
conform  to  the  requirements  of  law  will  destroy  them. 

PUBLIC  POLICIES  BfUST  BE  QUIDED  BY  FACTS. 

The  conduct  of  a  person,  partnership,  corporation,  or 
municipal  body;  of  a  school  district,  township,  village,  city, 
county.  State  or  of  the  Federal  Government,  when  guided 
without  the  information  that  can  be  derived  only  from  a  sci- 
entific system  of  accounting,  is  necessarily  guided  by  jess- 
ing, prejudice  and  superstition.  The  science  of  accounting  is 
to  the  government  of  the  person,  and  of  every  combination  of 
persons  for  private  or  public  purposes,  what  the  science  of 
navigation  is  to  ocean  travel.  It  must  be  depended  upon  to 
guide  action  to  the  desired  objective  point.  A  correct  obser- 
vation of  an  untrue  compass,  or  an  unintelligent  observation 
of  a  true  compacs  must  inevitably  cause  an  error  in  direction. 

All  theories  as  to  a  proper  course  must  submit  to  the  arbi- 
tration of  facts.  Tested  by  ascertained  facts,  all  theories  must 
stand  or  fall.  Those  who  honestly  advocate  and  those  who 
honestly  oppose  a  policy  should  vie  with  each  other  in  requiring 
that  scientific  and  uniform  standards  and  methods  of  accoimt- 
ing  shall  be  employed  for  its  administration.  A  knowledge 
of  facts  is  necessary  for  the  rendering  of  just  judgments. 
Scientific  and  uniform  standards  and  methods  of  accounting 
are  fundamentally  necessary  for  the  demonstration  of  facts. 
Charges  of  dishonesty  or  incompetency  are  more  frequently 
based  on  the  results  of  a  policy  ^ided  by  unintelligent  ac- 
counting than  upon  dishonest  entries  showing  receipts  or  dis- 
bursements. Losses  caused  by  ignorance  are  enormously 
greater  than  losses  caused  by  dishonesty.  Scientific  accounting 
safeguards  honesty.    It  tends  to  prevent  dishonesty. 

Honesty  and  intelligence  must  be  combined  to  eliminte 
errors  voluntarily  or  unmtelligently  made.  When  errors  are 
eliminated,  all  records  will  tell  the  truth ;  all  personal  conduct 
will  be  right ;  all  policies  will  be  sound ;  the  prosperity  of  the 
people  will  rest  upon  a  foundation  as  enduring  as  the  laws  of 
nature  that  govern  the  fruitage  of  the  earth. 
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AN    AOCOUNTINa  SHOULD  BE   REQUIBED  FROM   THE   BENEFICIARIES 
OF  SPECIAL  PRIVILEQES. 

Whenever  a  government  grants  a  special  privilege,  a  due 
r^ard  for  the  common  ^ood  demands  that  an  accounting  be 
required  from  the  beneficiary  of  the  privilege  that  will  clearly 
show  all  of  the  economic  results  of  its  administration.  With- 
out the  information  that  can  be  derived  only  from  a  scientific 
system  of  accounting  a  government  is  powerless  to  regulate 
intelligently  the  administration  of  any  privilege  it  may  grant. 
It  is  fundamentally  necessary  that  it  shall  be  a  settled  princi- 
ple of  public  policy  that  every  grant  of  a  special  privilege 
shall  provide  that  the  beneficiaries  of  the  privilege  shall  keep 
the  accounts  of  its  administration  as  public  accounts,  in  form 
prescribed  by  the  government,  and  that  they  shall  be  audited 
annually  by  a  certified  public  accountant.  When  the  exercise 
of  a  privilege  involves  the  supplying  of  a  service  to  the  public, 
the  grant  should  provide  that  charges  shall  not  be  higher  than 
is  necessary  to  produce  an  annual  income  sufficient  to  pay  all 
costs  of  ownership  and  operation  and  a  reasonable  profit  for 
the  compensation  of  owners  and  managers.  This  is  a  funda- 
mental basis  for  the  intelligent  regulation  of  all  public  service 
utilities.  When  regulated  on  this  basis,  every  public  service 
utility  will  become,  as  the  grant  of  the  privilege  designated  it 
should  be,  an  important  factor  in  the  development  of  the  com- 
mon good. 

SHIP   SITBSIDT. 

An  intelligent  application  of  this  proposition  to  the  policy 
of  subsidizing  ocean  steamship  lines  will  settle  that  question  in 
a  way  that  will  effectually  establish  our  merchant  marine 
wherever  government  aid  is  required  for  the  accomplishment 
of  such  a  purpose.  The  bill  should  provide  that  every  bene- 
ficiary of  a  subsidy  authorized  by  the  act  shall  operate  his  ships 
between  ports  on  a  sailing  schedule  and  that  all  charges  for 
services  of  every  kind  shall  be  according  to  rate  schedules 
approved  by  the  government.  The  bill  should  also  provide 
that  all  accounts  of  the  beneficiary  pertaining  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  service  shall  be  kept  as  public  accounts,  in  form 
Erescribed  by  the  government,  and  shall  be  audited  annually 
y  a  certifiea  public  accountant,  and  that  the  subsidy  shall  be 
an  amoimt  which,  in  addition  to  all  income  derived  from  opera- 
tion, is  sufficient  to  pay  a  reasonable  dividend  upon  the  capital 
necessarily  employed,  with  a  flexible  differential  based  on  per- 
centage 01  increase  in  business  from  year  to  year. 

These  provisions  will  secure  the  estabushment  of  lines 
between  ports  where  the  promotion  of  commerce  is  desirable. 
It  will  supply  the  two  most  important  factors  in  the  develop- 
ment of  commerce,  regularity  of  service  and  low  transporta- 
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tion  charges.  They  will  enable  the  government  to  deliberately 
fix  sailing  dates  and  rates  of  charges,  in  order  to  promote  com- 
merce, that  will  not  produce  sufficient  income  to  pay  dividends, 
permitting  dividends  to  be  paid  out  of  the  subsidy  until  such 
time  as  an  increased  volume  of  business  may  render  a  subsidy 
unnecessary.  The  development  of  commerce  is  the  true  ob- 
jective point,  not  the  building  or  sailing  of  ships.  When  a 
sufficient  volume  of  commerce  has  been  established,  the  ships  it 
requires  will  be  built  and  navigated  without  the  aid  of  a  sub- 
sidy. 

To  grant  a  subsidy  without  providing  for  governmental 
control  over  the  ports  between  which  the  ships  are  to  sail,  their 
sailing  dates,  the  charges  for  their  service,  the  accounting  of 
their  operation  and  the  dividends  they  are  to  earn,  will  be  to 
deliberately  give  away  money  collected  from  taxpayers  with- 
out securing  an  equivalent  in  value  for  the  promotion  of  the 
common  good. 

PROTECnVB  TARIFF. 

The  principle,  American  protection  for  American  indus- 
tries, is  as  vitally  necessary  lor  American  commercial  inde- 
pendence as  the  principle  that  every  citizen  shall  owe  allegiance 
to  no  other  government  is  to  American  political  independence. 

When  American  protection  is  granted  to  an  industry  in 
order  to  enable  it  to  overcome  an  existing  difference  in  economic 
conditions,  the  purpose  is  to  protect  such  industry  until 
through  its  economic  development  and  other  economic  changes, 
it  is  able  to  operate  without  the  aid  of  governmental  protection. 
The  effective  application  of  this  principle  is  absolutely  depend- 
ent upon  a  system  of  statistical  information  that  will  show 
accurately,  at  all  times,  all  changes  in  economic  conditions  at 
home  and  abroad  which  in  any  way  affect  the  economic  condi- 
tion of  a  protected  industry.  Such  economic  changes  may  be 
entirely  independent  and  outside  of  the  industry  itself,  such  as 
increased  cost  of  production  in  foreign  countries,  or  decreased 
rates  of  interest,  taxes,  or  transportation  charges  in  this  coun- 
try. To  such  chanjpes  must  be  added  decreased  cost  of  produc- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  industry  incident  to  decreased  cost  of 
material  or  wages  and  the  economies  that  result  from  improved 
machinery  and  increased  output.  The  amount  of  protection 
required  at  any  time  is,  or  should  be,  determined  by  the  differ- 
ence between  the  total  of  economic  advantages  enjoyed  by  the 
American  producer  in  comparison  with  the  total  of  economic 
advantages  enjoyed  by  his  loreign  competitor  who  seeks  to  sell 
products  in  our  home  market.  Protection  will  become  effect- 
ively established  only  when  applied  under  the  guidance  of  a 
statistical  accounting  system  that  will  continuously  adjust  this 
difference  in  economic  advantages  in  accordance  with  scien- 
tifically ascertained  facts. 

As  the  principle  of  protection  is  applied  by  means  of  an 
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import  duty,  the  amount  of  the  revenue  tariff,  plus  cost  of 
transportation  from  a  foreign  country,  is  always  an  important 
factor  in  the  economic  advantages  possessed  by  an  American 
producer  selling  in  our  home  market. 

The  adjustment  of  the  difference  in  economic  advantages 
may  be  illustrated  as  follows: 

ANNUAL  ADJUSTMENT  OP  ECONOMIC  DIFFERENCES. 

Tean   1         2        8        4        6         e        7        8        9      10 

Ocean  Transportation ...         5        4        8        4        6        0        5        4        4        6 

Federal  Revenae  Tariff..       10      10      12      12       11       11       10      10        0        0 

American   Economic  De- 

yelopment    45      50      55       60      55       60      65      70      80      86 

Total  Valae  of  Ameri- 
can Economic  Posi- 
tion          60       64       70       76       71       67       80       84       98     100 

Votal   Value  of   Foreign 

Economic  Position  ...     100    100    100    100     100    100    106     100    100    100 

Federal  Protection  Duty 
Required  to  Adjust 
Economic  Difference..       40      86      80      24       29      88      20      16        7        0 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  last  two  years  the  total  of 
cost  of  transportation,  revenue  duties  and  American  economic 
development  gives  the  American  producer  points  of  advantage 
nearly  equal  and  finally  equal  to  the  total  of  foreign  economic 
advantages. 

Of  course  none  of  these  conditions  remain  in  a  perma- 
nently fixed  condition  from  year  to  year,  all  are  subject  to 
frequent  changes;  even  the  rate  of  revenue  tariff  here  shown  to 
change  but  little  for  the  entire  period,  may  be  ch^-nged  ma- 
terially. 

The  adjustment  of  economic  differences,  like  the  settle- 
ment of  trade  balances,  is  an  ever-recurring  contingency. 
Such  adjustments  can  be  properly  made  only  through  the  work 
of  a  thoroughly  organized  and  equipped  permanent  protective 
tariff  commission  clothed  with  ample  authority  to  investigate, 
verify  and  apply  ascertained  facts  to  the  problem  of  promoting 
the  common  good  through  adequate  protection  for  American 
industries. 

The  adoption  of  this  system  will  substitute  the  stability 
of  a  scientific  method  of  administering  the  economic  principle 
of  American  protection  for  American  industries  for  the  exist- 
ing uncertainty  of  legislation  guided  by  an  uninformed  elec- 
torate. 

SCIENTIFIC    ACCOUNHNQ    AND    THE    BUDGET    SYSTEM. 

Argument  is  not  needed  in  your  presence  to  demonstrate 
the  advantages  of  the  budget  system  of  public  financial  admin- 
istration. Equallv  obvious  to  you  are  the  advantages  of  a 
scientific  system  oi  accounting  to  serve  as  an  indispensable  basis 
for  the  budget  system.  You  have  no  more  time  than  you  will 
need  to  get  this  foundation  well  made  before  public  policy  will 
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require  that  the  budget  system  shall  be  erected  upon  it.  It  will 
not  be  long  before  public  opinion  will  hold  the  executive  branch 
of  a  government  to  a  strict  responsibility  for  estimated  expen- 
ditures as  well  as  for  expenditures  actually  made.  Scientific 
accounting  must  furnish  the  information  without  which  relia- 
ble estimates  cannot  be  made.  Scientific  accounting  must  fur- 
nish the  evidence  that  expenditures  have  been  economically 
made.  By  this  means  only  can  a  scientific  ^stem  of  co-ordinat- 
ing revenue  and  expenditures  be  establishea. 

It  is  the  business  of  those  responsible  for  the  financial  man- 
agement of  a  government  to  see  that  each  department  gets  the 
money  it  needs,  that  no  money  goes  where  it  is  not  needed,  that 
revenue  is  procured  in  the  least  troublesome  and  least  expensive 
way,  that  an  exact  yearly  balance  is  struck,  that  the  policy  of 
expenditure  is  self-consistent  and  reasonably  permanent  n:om 
year  to  year.  Such  an  administrative  policy  .cannot  be  effec- 
tively carried  out  without  the  adoption  of  the  budget  system. 

An  important  step  in  this  direction  has  been  taken  by  the 
Federal  government.  What  is  virtually  a  revolution  in  finan- 
cial methods  was  effected  last  year  in  the  adoption  of  section  7 
of  the  Sundry  Civil  Appropriation  bill,  approved  March  4, 
1909,  the  precise  language  oi  which  follows : 

"Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  the  regular  annual  es- 
timates of  appropriations  needed  for  the  various  branches  of 
the  government  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  -to  estimate  as  nearly  as  may  be  the  revenues  of  the 
government  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  if  the  estimates  for 
appropriations,  including  the  estimated  amount  necessary  to 
meet  all  continuing  and  permanent  appropriations,  shall  exceed 
the  estimated  revenues,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
transmit  the  estimates  to  Congress  as  heretofore  required  by 
law,  and  at  once  transmit  a  detailed  statement  of  all  of  the  said 
estimates  to  the  President,  to  the  end  that  he  may,  in  giving 
Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the  Union  and  in  recom- 
mending to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  may  judge 
necessary,  advise  the  Congress  how,  in  his  judgment,  the  esti- 
mated appropriations  could  with  least  injury  to  the  public 
service  be  reduced  so  as  to  bring  the  appropriations  within  the 
estimated  revenues,  or,  if  such  reduction  be  not,  in  his  judg- 
ment, practical,  without  undue  injury  to  the  public  service,  that 
he  may  recommend  to  Congress  such  loans  or  new  taxes  as  may 
be  necessary  to  cover  the  deficiency." 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce^  in  its  issue  for 
December  13, 1909,  commenting  upon  this  provision  editorially, 
says: 

"Careful  examination  of  the  terms  of  the  new  law  reveals 
the  fact  that  it  is  destin^  to  accomplish  more  than  merely  a 
balance  between  receipts  and  expenditures.  The  happy-go- 
lucky  methods  by  which  appropriation  bills  have  been  delayed 
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until  the  closing  days  of  the  session  will  have  to  be  reformed 
if  the  law  is  to  be  really  operative.  It  comes  as  near  pving  the 
President  u  veto  of  separate  items  of  an  appropriation  bill  as 
anything  that  could  be  devised  under  our  system,  and  it  is, 
briefly,  the  most  beneficent  change  that  has  been  introduced 
into  our  system  of  national  finance  since  its  organization." 

The  importance  of  this  provision  of  law  is  not  overesti- 
mated. The  improvement  it  will  induce  in  the  management  of 
our  system  of  national  finance  will  be  a  continuing  beneficence. 
But  of  equal  importance  will  be  the  improvements  it  will  in- 
duce in  the  public  accounting  system  made  necessary  to  fur- 
nish a  correct  basis  for  the  estimates  and  recommendations  it 
re(^uires  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  President. 
It  IS  your  duty  to  devise  and  establish  the  accounting  changes 
required. 


A    NEW    CO-ORDINATE    BRANCH    OP    GOVERNMENT    NEEDED. 

The  founders  of  our  government  won  im  dying  fame  for 
their  wisdom  in  providing  for  three  independent  departments 
of  government  exercising  co-ordinated  powers.  To  the  wis- 
dom of  these  provisions  we  today  ascribe  the  stability  of 
our  institutions.  The  time  has  come  when  the  need  of  a 
fourth  independent  and  co-ordinate  department — a  depart- 
ment of  accounts  and  statistics — has  been  demonstrated.  To 
the  work  of  such  a  department  posterity  is  certain  to  ascribe 
the  efficiency  of  their  government. 

If  public  administration  is  to  become  as  efficient  as  pri- 
vate management,  the  duties  of  prescribing  accounting  sys- 
tems, so  as  to  bring  into  view  and  assign  to  its  true  place  of 
importance  every  economic  factor  and  social  detail  necessary 
for  correctly  guiding  public  opinion,  must  be  performed  by 
public  officers  who  are  independent  of  the  legislative,  executive 
and  judicial  departments  of  the  government,  whose  work  it 
is  their  duty  to  review  and  audit.  The  functions  of  such 
a  department  will  be  scientific,  not  legislative,  executive,  or 
judicial.  The  duty  of  its  officers  will  oe  to  examine  all  evi- 
dence and  determine  whether  or  not  all  sums  due  to  the  gov- 
ernment have  been  collected,  and  whether  or  not  all  public  dis- 
bursements have  been  made  as  directed  by  authority  of  ordi- 
nance or  law.  Their  certificate  will  vouch  for  the  honesty 
of  every  person  responsible  for  the  handling  of  public  fimds, 
and  their  comparative  reports  will  demonstrate  his  executive 
efficiency. 

The  higher  duties  of  the  department  will  be  to  formulate 
standards  of  efficiency,  tabulate  and  publish  comparative  sta- 
tistics showing  the  results  of  experience,  and  demonstrating 
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by  scientifically  ascertained  facts  the  effects  of  governmental 
policies  in  promoting  or  retarding  the  common  good. 

The  department  of  accounts  and  statistics  should  be  modeled 
after  the  judiciary.  Its  officers  should  be  appointed  or  elected 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Justices  of  die  Supreme  Court. 
They  should  enjoy  the  same  tenure  of  office,  receive  the  same 
compensation,  and  be  equallv  as  independent  of  the  legisla- 
tive or  executive  branches  of  government. 

The  functions  of  this  department  will  be  to  promote 
efficiency,  prevent  waste  or  fraud^  and  to  report  facts,  uninflu- 
enced by  tne  commercial  or  political  necessities  of  any  person, 
set  of  men,  or  party,  and  to  supply  correct  information  for 
the  guidance  of  the  public  policies  adopted  by  the  people. 

When  those  things  are  done  there  is  no  reason  in  the  nature 
of  things  why  public  administration  may  not  become  as  effici- 
ent as  private  management.  The  doing  of  these  thin^  will 
make  all  American  units  of  government — the  school  district, 
the  township,  the  village,  the  city,  the  county,  the  State  and 
the  Federal  government — ^the  most  efficient  or^nizations  for 
the  promotion  of  the  common  good  produced  by  twentieth 
century  civilization. 

These  things  will  be  done  when  the  business  men  of  the 
country  unite  in  demanding  that  they  shall  be  done. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  is  not  your  function  to  enact  laws.  It  is  your  func- 
tion to  analyze  laws  and  the  construction  given  them,  with 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  proper  explanation  of  their  admin- 
istration and  effects  through  the  statistical  statements  fur- 
nished from  the  accounts  you  keep. 

The  creative  powers  you  may  exercise  are  of  the  highest 
order.  It  is  your  function  to  erect  standards  by  which  the 
intelligence  and  justice  manifested  in  laws  may  be  determined. 

Cause  your  work  to  honor  you,  and  you  will  make  a  con- 
tribution to  the  common  good  that  cannot  be  computed  in 
terms  of  the  money  of  accounts,  but  it  will  inspire  to  honorable 
conduct  all  with  whom  you  come  in  contact. 

Upon  your  patient  and  intelligent  work  the  effective 
administration  oi  our  public  business  depends.   ^ 

From  the  scientific  standards  and  methods  you  employ 
must  be  drawn  the  information  by  which  alone  our  progress 
in  civilization  can  be  intelligently  guided. 
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Bt  Richabo  M.  Chapman^  C.  P.  A. 

(Continued.) 
SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  NUMBERS. 
The  Development  of  Municipal  AccotintinK: — Changes  In  Method  and  Pro- 
eedare  Contemplated.  Merits  of  Former  Expedients.  Scope  of  Thesis.  Govem- 
Inff  Distinctions.  Form  of  Presentation  and  Illustration  of  Snbject  Adopted. 
Appropriation  Funds  and  Provision  Therefor.  Assessment  Funds.  Taxes  and 
Assessments  Differentiated.  Interest  on  and  Redemption  of  Assessment  BondsL 
Water  Revenue  and  Maintenance.  Receiving  and  Collecting  Officers.  Bond  Funds; 
Special  Funds.  Accounts  Current.  Primary  Classification  of  Receipts.  Llqul- 
datlon  of  Imposts.  Application  of  Miscellaneous  Revenues.  Refunding  of  Taxes» 
Assessments  and  Water  Rates,  paid  In  error.  Refunds  of  Miscellaneous  Revenues. 
Characteristics  of  Different  T^pes  of  Funds.  **A"  Warrants  Drawn  Against  Ap- 
propriations. '*B"  Warrants  Drawn  Against  Special  and  Trust  Accounts.  Audit; 
Registration,  Payment  and  Cancellation  of  Warrants.  Significance  of  the  Bal- 
ances of  Fund,  Warrant  and  Cash  Accounts.  Current  Taxes,  Assessments  and 
Water  Rates,  and  Arrears.  Enforcing  Collection  by  Sale.  Disposition  of  Surplus 
Balances  of  Funds.  City  Treasury  Journal,  Ledger,  and  Trial  Balance  thereof. 
The  Principal  of  the  City  Debt.  The  Several  Classes  of  Bonds.  Modes  of  Author- 
isation and  Redemption.  Interest  on  the  City  Debt.  Principal  and  Interest 
Journal,  Ledger  and  Trial  Balance  thereof. 

THE    SINKING    FUND. 

The  sinking  fund  of  a  city  is  a  contract  entered  into  with 
the  purchasers  and  holders  of  all  long  term  city  bonds  re- 
deemable by  sinking  fund  provision,  and  the  annual  install* 
ments  and  pledged  revenues  stipulated  in  the  scheme  of  accu- 
mulation to  amortize  or  secure  the  redemption  of  said  loans 
obtains  as  an  immutable  agreement  until  the  last  bond  issued 
under  the  provisions  of  said  sinking  fund  matures  and  is 
paid. 

A  city  may  operate  two  or  more  sinking  funds  simul- 
taneously, each  related  exclusively  to  a  distinct  class  of  bonds 
issued  thereunder;  as,  for  instance,  "Sinking  Fund  for  the 
Bedemption  of  Water  Construction  Bonds,"  or  "Sinking  Fund 
for  the  Redemption  of  Bonds  Issued  for  the  Construction  of 
Bridges,"  or  any  other  specific  class  or  series  of  loans  for  the 
redemption  of  which  particular  revenues  may  have  been 
pledged,  which  in  each  instance  will  form  as  distinct 
a  contract  and  apply  as  exclusively  to  its  related  loans  as 
if  it  were  the  business  of  a  different  municipality.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  city  may  establish  a  perpetual  sinking  fxm<J 
for  the  redemption  of  all  loans  contracted  after  a  stated 
date  and  provide  for  installments  measured  to  the  precise 
requirements  to  be  levied  and  paid  into  the  fund  annually; 
but  specific  revenues  pledged  to  secure  specific  loans  obvi- 
ously cannot  be  applied  to  the  redemption  of  other  loans 
until  the  last  bond  for  the  redemption  of  which  they  were 
originally  pledged  has  been  paid.  After  the  termination 
of  any  special  sinking  fund,  consequent  upon  the  redemption 
of  loans  thereby  secured,  the  revenues  that  had  been  pledged 
thereto,  being  again  free  for  other  application,  may  be  pledged 
again  to  another  sinking  fund  and  operate  to  reduce  the 
annual  installments  therefor  raised  by  taxation. 
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As  each  of  the  several  cities,  assumed  in  this  treatise  to 
have  been  consolidated,  are  also  assumed  to  have  pledged  cer- 
tain local  revenues  in  addition  to  annual  installments  for  the 
amoritization  of  local  bonded  obligations,  and  as  such  local 
obligations  were  taken  over  by  the  greater  city,  subject  to 
the  sinking  fund  provisions  that  respectively  attached  thereto, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  separate  operation  of  the  sinking  funds 
of  each  of  said  cities  must  be  continued  until  normally  termi- 
nated by  the  maturity  and  redemption  of  the  last  obligation 
marking  the  completion  of  the  contract,  and  until  such  time 
the  revenues  specifically  pledged  to  each  are  the  property  of 
the  related  bond  holders,  and  must  be  accumulated  in  trust 
to  insure  the  satisfaction  of  their  liens. 

After  consolidation,  however,  it  is  assumed  that  the  greater 
city  establishes  a  perpetual  sinking  fund  for  the  redemption 
of  all  permanent  loans  thereafter  contracted,  depending  in 
the  main  upon  annual  installments  to  be  raised  by  tax,  but 
supplemented  by  certain  miscellaneous  revenues  not  otherwise 
pleaged,  which  revenues,  however,  are  applied,  not  to  the  re- 
demption of  any  specific  loan,  but  merely  to  the  reduction 
of  the  annual  installment,  which,  subject  to  such  abatement, 
will  increase  with  growing  indebtedness  incurred  after  con- 
solidation and  with  the  decreasing  indebtedness  of  the  con- 
stituent former  municipalities  incurred  prior  to  consolidation. 

The  subject  is  accordingly  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
first  part  deals  with  the  sinking  funds  of  former  municipalities 
consolidated,  which  is  presented  as  one  fund,  but  is  under- 
stood to  measure  the  volume  of  as  many  separate  sinking 
funds  as  are  comprehended,  and  the  second  part  deals  with 
the  sinking  funds  of  the  city  as  constituted  after  consolidation. 

The  entries  and  accounts  here  following  reflect,  under 
a  broad  and  suggestive  classification,  the  elements  and  action 
which  commonly  attach  to  the  sinking  fund  operations  of  a 
city. 

SINKING  FUNDS  OP  POBMER  MUNICIPALITIES— J OURN  A  I.. 
ENTRY  1. 

1.      Treasurer  of  the  Sinking  Fund — Cash  ;  To  Sundries. $1,710,454.53 

6.  Annual  InRtallment  levied $179,572.11 

7.  Revenue  from  Investment 446,837.76 

8.  Interest  on  Bank  Deposits 7,747.63 

0.                             Investments  Redeemed 350,040.00 

10.  Assessments      and      Water      Rates 

Pledged 53,168.48 

11.  Miscellaneous    Sinking    Fund    Reve- 

nues   673,088.60 

For  cash  receipts  of  the  sinking  funds  of  former  municipalities. 
(Aggregate  of  periodical  entries.) 

There  are  two  accounts  operated  under  the  title  of  "Treas- 
urer of  the  Sinking  Fund,"  which  are  distinguished  by  the 
suffixes  "Cash"  and  "Investments,"  respectively ;  the  first  named 
dealing  with  the  cash  received  and  paid,  and  the  other  with 
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the  investments  acquired  and  relinquished  as  they  are  severally 
purchased  or  redeemed. 

The  "Annual  Installment"  is  the  amount  levied  by  tax 
and  paid  from  the  City  Treasury  into  the  Sinking  Funds  by 
"A"  warrants  in  a  sum  which,  added  to  the  revenues  pledged 
or  arising  from  investments,  will  cause  the  fund  accumula- 
tions to  equal  the  accruals  on  the  approaching  maturity  of 
loans  redeemable  thereby. 

The  "Revenue  from  Investments"  is  the  interest  on  city 
bonds  held  by  the  sinking  funds,  and  payable  until  said 
bonds  mature,  which  bonds  may  be  redeemable  by  direct 
taxation,  by  assessments,  by  other  sinking  funds,  or  by  the 
sinking  fund  holding  them. 

The  "Interest  on  Bank  Deposits"  is  the  interest  allowed 
by  the  depositories  of  uninvested  sinking  fund  moneys  on 
daily  balances,  and  is  accordingly  the  income  from  the  unin- 
vested funds,  or,  as  sometimes  called,  free  cash. 

The  "Investments  Redeemed"  is  the  cash  received  by  the 
sinking  fund  from  other  sinking  funds,  from  assessment  funds, 
or  from  appropriation  funds  for  the  redemption  of  such  oi 
its  holdings  as  are  not  redeemable  by  it  at  maturity.  Such 
investments  as  are  redeemable  by  the  fund  holding  them  are 
simply  canceled  at  maturity,  which  operates  as  a  redemption 
by  the  fund,  paid  with  securities  instead  of  by  cash. 

The  "Assessments  and  Water  Rates  Pledged"  is  the  pay- 
ment into  the  sinking  fund  of  moneys  provided  for  the  re- 
demption of  assessment  and  water  bonds  not  originally  re- 
deemable by  it,  but  whiph,  upon  said  redemption  being  assumed 
by  the  sinking  fund  under  special  laws,  are  accordingly  pledged 
to  the  sinking  fund  as  one  of  the  stipulated  conditions  inci- 
dent to  the  redemption  so  assumed. 

The  "Miscellaneous  Sinking  Fund  Revenues"  comprise  all 
fees,  fines,  licenses,  penalties,  rents,  etc.,  which  have  from 
time  to  time  been  pledged  to  the  sinking  fund  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  city  debt,  and  continue  to  be  so  pledged 
until  the  termination  of  the  contract  giving  rise  to  such  appli- 
cation. 

ENTRY  2. 

5.     Sundries :   To  Slnkinr  Fund  Warrants |U20,250.00 

12.  Redemption  of  the  City  Debt $874,000.00 

13.  Investments   Purchased    845,000.00 

14.  Refunds  of  Revenues 1,250.00 

For  warrants  drawn  and  registered  for  disbursements  by  sinking  funds. 
(Aggregate  of  periodical  entries.) 

The  "Redemption  of  the  City  Debt"  is  the  fulfillment 
by  the  sinking  fund  of  its  ultimate  function ;  i.  e.,  "the  satis- 
faction and  discharge  of  matured  loans  for  the  redemption 
of  which  the  fund  was  primarily  created." 

The  "Investments  Purchased"  is  the  employment  of  the 
sinking  fund  accumulations  in  the  purchase  of  city  bonds,  the 
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income  from  which  constitutes  the  principal  item  of  sinkinff 
fimd  revenue.  The  sinking  fimds  are  extensive  buyers  of 
short  term  loans;  i.  e.,  special  revenue  and  revenue  bonds,  and 
so  obviate  the  necessity  of  public  sale,  at  frequent  intervals 
and  in  small  amounts,  as  money  is  needed  by  the  city  treasury. 
They  also  purchase  long  term  bonds  to  the  extent  that  their 
cash  balances  are  available  therefor,  especially  when  market 
conditions  are  unfavorable  to  public  sale,  and  through  such 
continual  purchases  of  city  obligations  the  sinking  fimd 
accumulations  are  constantly  available  for  general  city  pur- 
poses, without  in  any  way  imperiling  the  implied  trust.  All 
sales  to  the  sinking  funds  of  city  bonds  are  at  par. 

The  "Refund  of  Revenue"  is  the  necessary  return  of  reve- 
nues received  in  error,  and  comprises  principally  over  and 
double  payments  of  pledged  assessments  and  water  rates,  or 
fees,  fines  and  penalties  remitted  by  court  order.  In  the  first 
instance  the  sinking  fund  warrants  for  aggregate  periodical 
totals  are  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  "Refunding  Assessments 
Paid  in  Error,"  or  "Refunding  Water  Rates  Paid  in  Error," 
from  which  latter  funds  the  payments  to  the  original  claim- 
ants for  refunds  are  made;  and  in  the  second  instance  the 
sinking  fund  warrants  are  drawn  to  the  order  of  the  specific 
payees  without  passing  through  any  intermediate  account. 

ENTRY  8. 

2.       Tremiiirer  of  the  Sinking  Fond — Investments |845«000.00 

4.  To  Sinking  Fond  Investments $845,000.00 

For  Cltj  bonds  acquired  by  Sinking  Fond  through  purchase  as  per  warrants 
drawn  therefor,  stated  In  Bntry  2. 

(Aggregate  of  periodical  entries.) 

The  specific  titles  of  the  bonds  purchased  by  the  sink- 
ing fimd  and  constituting  its  investments  form  the  subjects 
of  accoimts  opened  and  conducted  in  the  Sinking  Fund  In- 
vestment Ledger,  which  accounts  are  credited  with  the  amounts 
of  the  bonds  as  acquired  and  charged  with  the  amounts  of 
the  bonds  as  relinquished,  under  the  respective  titles  thereof, 
and  reflect  at  all  times  the  composition  of  the  current  hold- 
ings in  agreement  with  the  controlling  accounts  created  by 
the  above  general  entry,  which  may  be  framed  monthly  or 
at  other  suitable  intervals. 

ENTRY  4. 

12.         Redemption  of  the  City  Debt $229,40f  .00 

2.  To   Treasurer   of   the   Sinking   Fund — 

Investments   $229,400.00 

For  the  cancellation  at  maturity  of  City  bonds  held  by  and  redeemable  from 
the  Sinking  Fund,  thereby  simultaneously  reducing  the  City  debt  and  the  invest- 
ments previously  charged  to  the  Treasurer,  the  corresponding  reduction  of  the 
Investments  controlling  account  being  effected  by  the  entry  following. 
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ENTRY  5. 


4.         Sinking  Fund  Investments  :    To  Sundries |570»440.00 

2.         Treasurer  of  the  Sinking  Fund  Investments. .  $350,040.00 

12.         Redemption  of  the  City  Debt 220»400.00 

For   investments   of   the    Sinking   Fund   relinquished   upon   the   redemption 

thereof  at  maturity  as  per  cash  receipts,  Entry  1,  and  Cancellations,  Entry  3. 


ENTRY  6. 


5.         Sinking  Fund  Warrants $1,719,006.60 

1.         To  Treasurer  of  the  Sinking  Fund — Cash $1,710,006.69 

For  cash  payments  by  Treasurer  of  the  Sinking  Fund  as  per  accounts  cur- 
rent and  vouchers  returned  by  depositories,  thereby  simultaneously  reducing  the 
balance  of  warrants  outstanding  and  the  funds  in  depositories  to  the  credit  of 
the  Sinking  Fund. 


ENTRY  7. 


3.     Sundries :    To  Sinking  Fund  Cash  Account . . .  $1,710,454.53 

6.  Annual  Installments  Levied $179,572.11 

7.  Revenue  from  Investments 446,837.76 

8.  Interest  on  Bank  Deposits 7,747.63 

9.  Investments  Redeemed 360,040.00 

10.  Assessments  and  Water  Rates  Pledged 53,168.43 

11.  Miscellaneous  Sinking  Fund  Revenues 673,088.60 


ENTRY  8. 


3.  Sinking  Fund  Cash  Account:    To  Sundries...  $1,720,250.00 

12.  Redemption  of  the  City  Debt $874,000.00 

13.  Investments  Purchased   845,000.00 

14.  Refunds  of  Revenues 1,260.00 

7  and  8 :  For  closing  of  all  nominal  accounts  classlfvlng  the  several  sub- 
jects of  Sinking  Fund  Income  and  expenditure  by  transfer  of  the  balances  thereof 
into  general  Cash  Summary,  which  will  accordingly  produce  an  aggregate  balance 
equal  to  the  available  cash  funds  at  the  conclusion  of  the  fiscal  year. 


The  foregoing  entries  1  to  8,  which  relate  to  the  sinking 
funds  of  former  municipalities  consolidated,  are  identical  in 
action  and  tenor  to  the  entries  9  to  15,  hereinafter  framed, 
which  relate  to  the  sinking  fund  of  the  city  as  constituted 
after  consolidation,  entry  4,  which  is  omitted  from  the  latter 
sequence  and  the  stated  amounts,  constituting  the  only  differ- 
ence. The  descriptive  text  and  accompanying  argument  em- 
ployed in  the  presentation  of  the  foregoing  entries  will  accord- 
ingly apply  with  equal  force  to  the  entries  which  follow,  and 
the  corresponding  equivalents  in  both  funds  are  as  follows : 

Former  municipalities Entry  1,       2,       3,       4,       6,       6,       7,       8. 

City  as  now  constituted Entry  0.     10,     11,       0,     12,     13,     14,     15. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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tions and  Electric  Corporations  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


As  PretcrUied  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  Accordance  witb  Act 
of  Congress  Approved  March  8,   1909.     Public — No.  803. 

AT  A  OENEBAL  SESSION  OF  THE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMIS- 
SION, HELD  AT  ITS  OFFICE  IN  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  ON  THE  21ST 
DAY  OF  JUNE,   1909. 

Present:  Martin  A.  Knapp,  Judson  C.  Clements,  Charles 
A.  Prouty,  Francis  M.  Cockrell,  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Edgar  E. 
Clark,  James  S.  Harlan,  Commissioners. 

The  subject  of  a  Uniform  System  of  Accounts  for  Cor- 
porations Engaged  in  the  Manufacture  and  Sale  of  Gas  or 
Electricity  in  the  District  of  Columbia  being  under  considera- 
tion, the  following  order  was  entered: 

It  is  ordered^  That  the  following  groups  of  accounts,  with 
the  classifications  and  texts  pertaining  thereto,  namely, 

A.  Operating  Revenue  Accounts  and  Operating  Ex- 

pense Accounts. 

B.  Income  Accounts, 

C.  Balance  Sheet  Accounts  and  Capital  Accounts, 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  this  Commission  by  Henry 
C.  Adams,  in  charge  of  Statistics  and  Accounts,  and  em- 
bodied in  printed  lorm  to  be  hereafter  known  as  Uniform 
System  of  Accounts  for  Gas  Corporations  and  Electric  Cor- 

E orations,  a  copy  of  which  is  now  before  this  Commission, 
e,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  approved;  that  a  copy  thereof 
duly  authenticated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  be 
filed  in  its  archives,  and  a  second  copy  thereof,  in  like  man- 
ner authenticated,  in  the  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
and  Accounts;  and  that  each  of  said  copies  so  authenticated 
and  filed  shall  be  deemed  an  original  record  thereof. 

It  is  further  ordered^  That  the  said  accounts,  with  the 
classifications  and  texts  pertaining  thereto,  be,  and  are  hereby, 
prescribed  for  the  use  of  coiporations  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  gas  or  electricity  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia ;  that  each  and  every  corporation  and  each  and  every 
receiver  or  operating  trustee  of  any  such  corporation  be  re- 
quired to  keep  all  accounts  involved  in  the  Uniform  System 
of  Accounts  for  Gas  Corporations  and  Electric  Corporations 
in  conformity  therewith;  and  that  a  copy  of  said  accounts, 
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with  the  classifications  and  texts  pertaining  thereto,  be  sent  to 
eacli  and  every  such  corporation  and  to  each  and  every  receiver 
or  operating  trustee  of  any  such  corporation, 

It  is  further  ordered^  That  the  rules  contained  in  said 
Uniform  System  of  Accounts  for  Gas  Corporations  and  Elec- 
tric Corporations  are,  and  by  virtue  of  this  order  do  becom^, 
the  lawful  rules  according  to  which  the  said  accoimts  are 
defined. 

It  is  further  ordered^  That  any  such  corporation  or  any 
receiver  or  operating  trustee  of  any  such  corporation  may 
subdivide  anv  primary  account  for  which  provision  is  made 
in  said  Unift)rm  System  of  Accounts  for  Gas  Corporations 
and  Electric  Corporations  in  such  manner  as  may  be  required 
for  the  purposes  of  any  such  corporation  or  any  receiver 
or  operating  trustee  of  any  such  corporation :  Provided^  how- 
ever^ That  the  authority  thus  conferred  be  not  used  in  such 
manner  as  to  impair  the  integrity  of  any  general  or  primary 
account  hereby  prescribed:  And  provided  further^  That  this 
authority  be  not  interpreted  as  a  bar  to  the  full  and  complete 
inspection  by  properly  authorized  representatives  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  all  accounts  kept  by  the  said  corporations. 

It  is  further  ordered^  That  January  1,  1910,  be,  and  is 
hereby,  fixed  as  the  date  on  which  said  Uniform  System  of 
Accounts  for  Gas  Corporations  and  Electric  Corporations 
shall  become  effective. 

A  true  copy : 

Edw.  a.  Moseley, 

Secretary. 

INTRODUCTORY  LETTER. 


Interstate   Commerce   Commission, 

Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Accounts, 

Washington^  June  21,  1909. 

To  CoRPORAiioNs  Engaged  in  the  Manufacture  and  Sale  of 
Gas  or  Electricity  in  the  District  of  Columbia  : 
In  the  Appropriation  Bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1910,  under  the  title  "Elec- 
trical Department,"  will  be  found  the  following  paragraph: 

"On  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  every  corporation 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  gas  or  electricity  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  sltall  open  and  keep  a  set  of  books 
in  manner  and  form  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission." 

In  conformity  with  the  above  provision  of  the  law,  and 
acting  under  instructions  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  herewith  an  order 
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of  the  Commission,  under  date  of  Jime  21,  1909,  and  a 
Uniform  System  of  Accounts  for  Gras  Corporations  and  Elec- 
tric Corporations  doinc  business  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
It  will  oe  observed  that  the  date  on  which  your  accounts 
should  be  made  to  conform  to  the  classifications  and  rules 
hereby  authorized  is  January  1,  1910. 

The  accounts  herewith  prescribed  are  divided  into  three 
groups,  namelv : 

A.  Operating  Revenue  Accounts  and  Operating  Ex- 

pense Accounts, 

B.  Income  Accounts, 

C.  Balance  Sheet  Accounts  and  Capital  Accounts. 
While  it  is  recognized  that  the  business  of  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  ffas  or  electricity  calls  for  peculiar  account- 
ing treatment,  so  that  the  accounts  may  properly  reflect  the 
conditions  under  which  the  business  is  carried  on,  it  is  also 
recognized  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  accounting  are 
the  same  for  all  classes  of  business.  This  explains  why  the 
structure  of  the  accounts  herewith  submitted  is,  in  the  main, 
in  harmony  with  the  general  structure  of  the  accounts  and 
classifications  issued  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion for  all  corporations  and  business  agencies  subject  to  its 
jurisdiction. 

It  is  the  custom  of  this  ofiice,  in  case  of  uncertainty  in 
interpretation,  to  consider  and  to  answer,  in  an  oflScial  man- 
ner, any  questions  which  accounting  officers  may  care  to  sub- 
mit, and  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Accoimts  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  desires  to  avail  itself  of  this 
opportunity  of  suggesting  that  the  accounting  officers  of  gas 
and  electric  corporations  doing  business  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  submit  all  questions  of  doubtful  interpretation  for 
official  rulingj. 

The  classifications  prepared  by  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sions of  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  gas  and  electric  cor- 
porations of  that  State  have  been  drawn  upon  very  largely 
for  the  texts  of  the  accounts  presented  herein. 

Henry  C.  Adams, 
In  charge  of  Statistics  and  Accounts, 
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Group  A. — Opbbatinq  Accounts. 
For  009  Corporations. 
Opbbating  Rbybnues  : 

G  101.  Sale  of  Gas  for  Mu- 
nicipal Purposes. 

G  102.  Prepaid  Gas  Sales. 

G  103.  Commercial  Gas 
Sales. 

G  104.  Sale  of  Gas  to  Other 
Gas  Corporations. 

G  105.  Sale  of  Residuals 
and  By-Products. 

G  106.  Other  Miscellaneous 
Gas  Revenue. 

Opkiuting  Expenses  : 

I.  Production  Ewpenset — 

G  120.  Works  Superintend- 
ence. 

G  121.  Works  Labor. 

G  122.  Boiler   Fuel. 

G  123.  Water. 

G  124.  Fuel  Under  Retorts. 

G  125.  Coal   Carbonized. 

G  126.  Coal-Gas  Enrichers. 

G  127.  Generator  Fuel. 

G  128.  Water-Gas  Oil. 

G  129.  Purifying  Supplies. 

G  130.  Miscellaneous  Works 
Expense. 

G  181.  Gas  Storage. 

G  132.  Gas  from  Other 
Sources. 

G  135.  Works  and  Station 
Structures — Main- 
tenance. 

G  136.  Power-plant  Equip- 
ment. —  M  a  1  n  • 
tenance. 

G  137.  Gas  Apparatus — 
Maintenance. 

G  138.  Works  Tools — Main- 
tenance. 

II.  Transmission  and  Distribution 
Expenses — 

Transmission  Pump- 
ing. 

Distribution  Superin- 
tendence. 

Distribution  Supplies 
and  Expenses. 

Gas  Meter  and  In- 
stallation Work. 

Work  on  Consumers' 
Premises. 

Gas  Mains  and  Ser- 
vices  —  Mainte- 
nance. 

Gas  Meters  —  Main- 
tenance. 

Distribution  Tools — 
Maintenance. 

Gas  Appliances  — 
Maintenance. 

III.  Street  and  Park  Lighting  Em- 
penses — 
G  156.  Street   Lamp   Opera- 
tion. 
O  156.  Street  Lamps— Main- 
tenance. 
IV.  Oommeroial  Expenses — 

O  160.  Commercial  Adminis- 
tration. 


G 

140. 

G 

141. 

G  142. 

G  143. 

O 

144. 

G 

150. 

G 

151. 

O 

152. 

G 

158. 

G 

167. 

G 

168. 

G 

169. 

G 
G 

170. 
171. 

G 

172. 

G. 
G. 

173 
174 

G 

175. 

G 

176. 

G 
G 
G 

177. 
178. 
179. 

G  161.  Advertising. 
G  162.  Other   Commercial 
Expenses. 

V.  General   and   Miscellaneous   Mm- 
penses — 

G  165.  Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses of  General 
Officers. 

G  166.  Salaries  and  Ex- 

Senses  of  General 
office  Clerks. 

General  Olhce  Sup- 
plies and  Expenses. 

General  Law  Ex- 
penses. 

Miscellaneous  Gen- 
eral Expenses. 

Insurance. 

Relief  Department 
and    Pensions. 

Gas  Franchise  Re- 
quirements. 

Residuals  Expense. 

General  Amortiza- 
tion. 

Injuries  to  Persons 
and  Property. 

Stationery  and  Print- 
ing. 

Store  Expenses. 

Stable  Expenses. 

Miscellaneous  Ad- 
Just  mcnts — Balance. 
G  180.  General  Structures 
— Maintenance. 

For  Electric  Corporations. 

Operating  Revenues  : 

B  101.  Street  and  Park 
Lighting. 

E  102.  Commercial  Light- 
ing. 

E  103.  Commercial  Power. 

E  104.  Railway  Power. 

E  105.  Other  Electric  Cor- 
porations. 

E  106.  Electric  Merchandise 
and  Jobbing. 

E  107.  Sale  of  By-Prodacts. 

B  108.  Other  Miscellaneous 
Electric  Revenue. 

B  109.  Joint  Electric  Rent 
Revenue. 

B  110.  Sale  of  Steam. 

E  111.  Rent  of  Land  and 
Buildings. 

B  112.  Rent  of  Equipment 

Operating  Expenses  : 

I.  Production  Bwpenses — 

E  120.  Power-plant  Wages. 

B  121.  Fuel. 

B  122.  Water. 

E  123.  Lubricants. 

B  124.  Steam  from  Other 
Sources. 

B  125.  Electric  Energy  from 
Other  Sources. 

B  126.  Miscellaneous  Power- 
Plant  Expenses. 

B  180.  Power-Plant  Build- 
ings —  M  a  1  n  t  e- 
nance. 

B  181.  Motive  Power— Main- 
tenance. 
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B  182.  Electrical  Appaimtus 
— llalntenance. 

E  133.  Mlacellaneous  Power- 
plant  Equipment 
— Maintenance. 

B  184.  Power-Plant  Tools 
and  Implements — 
Maintenance. 

II.  TranBmiMtion    Expenges — 

B  140.  Transmission  Sab- 
way  Rent. 

B  141.  Substation   Labor. 

B  142.  Substation  Supplies 
and   Expenses. 

B  150.  Transmission  Poles 
and  Fixtures  — 
Maintenance. 

B  151.  Orerhead  Transmis- 
sion S  y  B  t  e  m — 
MaintenaBce. 

B  152.  Underground  Trans- 
mission Conduits 
— Maintenance. 

E  153.  Underground  Trans- 
mission System — 
Maintenance. 

B  154.  Substation  Buildings 
— Maintenance. 

B  165.  Substation  Equip- 
m  e  n  t  —  Malnte- 


III.  DUtrihution  BxpcMes — 

E  170.  Distribution  Super- 
intendeDce. 

E  171.  Distribution  Office 
ExpensesL 

B  172.  Distribution  Subway 
Rent. 

B  173.  Setting  and  RemoT- 
ing  Meters  and 
Transformers. 

B.  174.  Electric  Meter  Oper- 
ation. 

B  175.  Commercial  Arc 
Lamps  —  Oper- 
ation. 

£  176.  Commercial  Incan- 
descent Lamps — 
Operation. 

B  177.  Commercial  Incan- 
descent Lamps — 
Renewals. 

B  178.  Commercial  Glower 
Lamps  —  Opera- 
tion. 

B  179.  Customers'  Signs — 
Operation. 

B  180.  Public  Arc  Lamps — 
Operation. 

B  181.  Public  Incandescent 
l4imps  —  Opera- 
tion. 

B  182.  Public  Incandescent 
I>ampB — Renewals. 

E  183.  Public  Glower  Lamps 
— Operation. 

B  184.  Miscellaneous  Distri- 
bution Labor. 

E  185.  Miscellaneous  Distri- 
bution Supplies. 

E  190.  Distribution  Poles 
and  Fixtures  — 
Maintenance. 

E  191.  Overhead  Distrtbu- 
1 1  o  n  System  — 
Maintenance. 


E  192.  Underground  Distri- 
bution Conduits — 
Maintenance. 

E  193.  Underground  Distri- 
bution System  — 
Maintenance. 

B  194.  Electric  Meters  — 
Maintenance. 

E  195.  Transformers — Main- 
tenance. 

B  196.  Electric  Senrices— 
Maintenance. 

B  197.  Commercial  Arc 
Lamps  —  Mainte- 
nance. 

B  198.  Commercial  Glower 
Lamps  —  Mainte- 
nance. 

B  199.  Public  Are  Lampe — 
Maintenance. 

E  200.  Public  Glower  Lamps 
— Maintenance. 

B  201.  Miscellaneous  Distri- 
bution Equipment 
— Maintenance. 

IV.  Commercial  Bgpentea. 

E  210.  Commercial  Adminis- 
tration. 

B  211.  Advertising. 

B  2l2.  Other  Commercial 
Expenses. 

V.  Otneral  and  Mi8cellan€ou9  Ba- 
penses. 

E.  220.  Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses of  General 
Officers. 

E  221.  Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses of  General 
Office  Clerka 

E  222.  General  Office  Sup- 
plies and  Ex- 
penses. 

E  223.  General  Law  Ex- 
penses. 

E  224.  Miscellaneous  Gen- 
eral Expenses. 

E  225.  Insurance. 

E  226.  Relief  Department 
and  Pensions. 

E  227.  Electric  Franchise 
Requirements. 

E  228.  General  Amortiza- 
tion. 

E  229.  Injuries  to  Persons 
and  Property. 

E  230.  Stationery  and  Print- 
ing. 

E  231.  Store  Expenses. 

E  232.  Stable  Expenses. 

E  233.  Miscellaneous  Ad- 
justments —  Bal- 
ance. 

B  240.  General  Structures — 
Maintenance. 

Grocp  B. — INCOMK  Accounts. 

For    Oaa    Corporations    and   Electric 
Corporations. 

51.  Operating  Revenues. 

52.  Operating  Expenses. 

53.  Outside  Operations — Revenues. 

54.  Outside  Operations — Expenses. 

55.  Taxes. 

56.  Uncollectible  Customers'  Bills. 
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57.  Rents    Accrued    from    Lease    of 

Plant. 

58.  Miscellaneous  Rent  Revenues. 

59.  Dividend  Revenues. 

60.  Interest  Revenues. 

61.  Miscellaneous    Nonoperating    In- 

come. 
-62.  Rents  Accrued  for  Lease  of  Other 
Plants. 

63.  Miscellaneous  Rents — Dr. 

64.  Loss  on  Operations  of  Others. 

65.  Interest  Deductions. 

66.  Bad  Debts  Written  Off. 

67.  Sinking  Funds  Chargeable  to  In- 

come. 

68.  Amortization  of  Landed  Capital. 
60.  Amortisation    of    Debt    Discount 

and  Expense. 

70.  Amortization  of  Premium  on  Debt 

— Cr. 

71.  Other  Deductions  from  Gross  Cor- 

porate Income. 

72.  Dividends  Declared. 

73.  Appropriations  to  Reserves. 

74.  Other  Deductions  from  Surplus. 

Gbodp  C. — Balance  Shbbt  Accounts. 

For   Oa9    Corporationa    and   Electric 
Corporations. 

AsaiTS. 

1.  Fixed  Capital — Plant  and  Equip- 

ment, December  31.  1009,  (de- 
voted to  operations). 

2.  Expenditures      for      Plant      and 

Equipment  since  December  31, 
1909. 

3.  Property  Devoted  to  Other  Oper- 

ations. 

4.  Property  Abandoned. 

5.  Securities  Owned  of  Proprietary, 

Affiliated,   or  Controlled  Com- 
panies. 

6.  Investments. 

7.  Reacquired  Securities. 

8.  Materials  and  Supplies. 

9.  Cash. 

10.  Bills  Receivable. 

11.  Accounts  Receivable. 

12.  Interest  and   Dividends   Receiva- 

ble. 

13.  Other  Working  Assets. 

14.  Coupon  Special  Deposits. 

15.  Dividend  Special  Deposits. 

16.  Other  Special  Deposits. 

17.  Advances. 

18.  Insurance  Premiums  Paid  in  Ad- 

vance. 

19.  Taxes  Paid  in  Advance. 

20.  Rents  Paid  in  Advance. 

21.  Other  Prepayments. 

22.  Unamortized    Debt   Discount   and 

Expense. 

23.  Discount  on  Capital  Stock  Sold — 

Unamortized. 

24.  Other  Suspense. 

25.  Deficit — Profit     and      Loss — Bal- 

ance. 

LIABILITIES. 

26.  Capital  Stock. 

27.  Funded  Debt. 

28.  Unamortized  Premium  on  Debt 

29.  Consumers*  Deposits. 

30.  Loans  and  Bills  Payable. 

31.  Audited  Vouchers  and  Wages  Un- 

paid. 


Power-Plant 


82.  Other  Working  Liabilities. 

33.  Taxes  Accrued. 

34.  Interest  Accrued, 
85.  Rents  Accrued. 

36.  Dividends  Declared. 

37.  Accrued  Amortization  of  Capital. 

38.  Appropriated  Surplus — Reserves. 

39.  Free  Surplus — Profit  and  Loss — 

Balance. 

Oeoup  C. — Capital  Accounts. 
For  Oaa   Corporationa. 

Q  300.  Land  Devoted  to  Gas  Opera- 
tions. 

G  301.  Organization. 

G  302.  Franchises. 

G  303.  Patent  Rights. 

G  304.  Other  Intangible  Gas  Capital. 

G  305.  General  Structures. 

G  306.  General  Equipment. 

G  307.  Works  and  Station  Structures. 

G  308.  Holders. 

G  309.  Furnaces,  Boilers,  and  Acces- 
sories. 

G  310.  Steam  Engines. 

G  311.  Gas  Engines. 

G  312.  Miscellaneous 
Equipment. 

G  313.  Benches  and  Retorts. 

G  314.  Water-Gas    Sets    and    Acces- 
sories. 

G  315.  Purification  Apparatus. 

G  316.  Accessory        Equipment        at 
Works. 

G  317.  Trunk  Lines  and  Mains. 

G  318.  Gas  Services. 

G  310.  Gas  Meters. 

G  320.  Gas  Meter  Installation. 

G  321.  Municipal  Street-Lighting 

Fixtures. 

G  322.  Gas  Engines  and  Appliances. 

G  323.  Gas  Tools  and  Implements. 

G  324.  Gas  Laboratory  Equipment. 

G  325.  Other  Tangible  Gas  Capital. 

G  326.  Engineering  and  Superintend- 
ence. 

G  327.  Law      Expenditures      During 
Construction. 

G  328.  Injuries  During  Construction. 

G  329.  Taxes  During  Construction. 

G  330.  Miscellaneous        Construction 
Expenditures. 

G  331.  Interest  During  Construction. 

G  332.  Land  In  Other  Departments. 

G  333.  Franchises   in   Other   Depart- 
ments. 

G  334.  Patent  Rights    in  Other  De- 
partments. 

G  335.  Other    Intangible    Capital    in 
Other  Departments. 

G  336.  Tangible  Capital  in  Other  De- 
partments. 
For  Electric  Corporations. 

E  300.  Land  Devoted  to  Electric  Op- 
erations. 

E  301.  Organization. 

E  302.  Franchises. 

E  303.  Patent  Rights. 

B  304.  Other  Intangible  Electric  Cap- 
ital. 

E  305.  General  Structures. 

E  306.  General  Equipment. 

B  307.  Dams,  Canals,  and  Pipe  Lines. 

E  308.  Power-Plant  Buildings. 

E.  300.  Furnaces,  Boilers,  and  Acces- 
sories. 
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E  810. 
B  811. 
B  312. 

B  813. 
B  814. 
B  815. 

B  316. 

B  817. 
E  318. 
B  310. 
B  320. 
E  321. 
B  322. 
B  223. 

B  324. 
B  325. 
B  326. 
B  827. 

B  828. 
B  820. 


Steam  Eiifflnes. 

E  330. 

Turbines  and  Water  Wheels. 

E  881. 

Gas     Producers     and    Acces- 

sories. 

E  382. 

Gas  Engines. 

Electric  Generators. 

E  833. 

Accessory      Electric      Power 

Equipment. 

B  334. 

Miscellaneous    Power-P  1  a  n  t 

Equipment. 

E  335. 

Substation  Buildings. 

Substation  Equipment. 

E  836. 

Poles  and  Fixtures. 

B  337. 

Underground  Conduits. 

B  338. 

Transmission  SystesL 

Distribution  System. 

E  339. 

Line    Transformers    and    De- 

B 340. 

vices, 

B  341. 

Electric  Services. 

Electric  Meters. 

B  342. 

Electric  Meter  Installation. 

Street  and  Park  Lighting  Sys- 
tem. 
Commercial  Arc  Lamps. 

E  343. 

E  344. 

Glower  Lamps. 

Electric  Motors  and  Heaters. 

Electric  Tools  and  Imple- 
ments. 

Electric  Laboratory  Equip- 
ment. 

Other  Tangible  Electric  Capi- 
tal. 

Engineering  and  Superintend- 
ence. 

Law  Expenditures  During 
Construction. 

Injuries  During  Construction. 

Taxes  During.  Construction. 

Miscellaneous  Construction 
Expenditures. 

Interest  During  Construction. 

Land  In  Other  Depariments. 

Franchises  in  Other  Depart- 
ments. 

Patent  Rights  in  Other  De- 
partments. 

Other  Intangible  Capital  in 
Other  Departments. 

Tangible  Capital  in  Other  De- 
pariments. 


NOTB.— In  succeeding  issues  we  expect  to  publish  in  detail,  the  text  j 
to  Oass  A,  Class  B   and  Clasa  C  accounts  for  Gas  Companies  and 
Companies.— Editob. 
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Advanced    Accounting   Methods  of  the  Navy 
Department,  1909. 

COST  ACCOUNTING. 


(Extract  from  the  report  of  Hon.  George  Von  L.  Meyer,  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
for  the  fiscal  year  1909.) 

In  an  endeavor  to  make  an  accurate  comparison  between 
the  cost  of  work  under  the  separate  bureau  system  at  navy 
yards  and  imder  the  consolidation  plan  in  eflfect  since  Feb- 
ruary 1,  the  Department  foimd  that  the  accoimting  system 
in  force  was  not  modern  or  suflScient,  that  it  violated  the 
fundamental  principle  that  the  man  who  does  the  work  should 
not  fix  the  charges  on  the  work,  and  that  the  overhead  or 
indirect  charges  were  not  being  fixed  in  a  uniform  way  and 
did  not  accord  with  modem  scientific  practice.  This  forbade 
any  exact  comparison  of  cost. 

In  order  to  place  the  cost  accounting  of  the  navy  yards 
on  a  modern  basis  in  accord  with  prevailing  commercial  prac- 
tice, the  Department  engaged  an  expert  of  the  firm  of  Marwick, 
Mitchell  &  Co.,  Chartered  Accountants,  of  New  York,  and  in- 
augurated this  summer,  under  his  advice  and  supervision,  at 
the  Boston  Navy  Yard,  what  has  proyed  already  to  be  an 
effective  system  of  cost  keeping,  and  a  plan  from  which  it  is 
l)elieved  great  economy  will  result.  ,  The  same  system  will 
shortly  be  put  into  effect  at  the  navy  yard,  New  York,  and,  as 
soon  thereafter  as  possible,  at  all  other  navy  yards. 

The  new  accounting  system  will  be  a  separate  ofiice  at  each 
navy  yard  under  the  commandant,  and  the  Bureau  of  Sup- 
plies and  Accounts  will  furnish  paymasters,  trained  in  the 
new  system,  for  accoimting  ofiicers  of  all  navy  yards.  That 
the  new  plan  of  cost  accounting  has  been  so  promptly  put 
into  effect  at  Boston  has  been  due  to  the  advice  of  the  expert 
civilian  accountant  and  the  cordial  co-operation  and  support 
of  the  commandant  of  the  Boston  Navy  Yard,  the  Paymas- 
ter General,  and  the  Chief  Constructor. 

Having  been  impressed  with  the  great  importance  of  cor- 
rect cost-keeping  as  a  feature  of  good  business  administra- 
tion, I  have  personally  kept  in  touch  with  the  business  de- 
tails involved,  and  have  inspected  the  working  of  the  plan 
in  operation  at  Boston. 
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The  following  advantages  will  accrue  from  the  new  sys- 
tem: 

An  improved  and  modem  bookkeeping  system. 

Simplification  and  reduction  in  number  of  the  forms  used  in 
recording  business  between  the  storehouse  and  the  shops  and 
the  accountini^  department. 

Substitution  of  a  single  pay  roll  in  place  of  two  now  in 
use. 

As  balances  will  be  struck  daily,  inmiediate  discovery 
of  mistakes  will  result,  so  that  the  various  returns,  including 
the  pay  roll,  will  be  kept  up  to  date,  and  the  pay  roll  win 
be  ready  for  the  cashier  or  paymaster  of  the  yard  a  day 
and  a  half  after  the  period  closes  for  which  the  pay  is  due. 
The  accounting  officer  will  make  up  the  pay  roll  ana  a  different 
paymaster  will  make  the  payments.  The  total  cash  paid  must 
equal  the  total  pay  roll,  the  time  on  the  pay  roll  must  total 
the  hours  of  labor  on  job  orders. 

Job  orders  will  be  promptly  closed  out  when  the  work 
is  completed,  and  invoices  will  be  completed  within  five  days 
thereafter.  Under  the  old  system  some  months  often  elapsed 
before  the  completion  of  invoices. 

The  new  system  will  furnish  an  accurate  basis  on  which 
to  make  estimates  for  work.  Under  the  old  system  estimates 
were  uniformly  too  high  and  were  thus  productive  of  overcost. 

The  new  system  will  be  carried  on  with  less  clerical  force, 
and  consequent  reduced  expense  of  accounting  and  cost  keeping. 

It  also  promises  material  improvement  in  economy  through 
the  stimulus  it  gives  to  thorough  inspection,  to  the  rivalry 
between  shops,  closer  estimates,  and  to  direct  and  thorough 
accounting  for  materials  issued  from  store. 

The  various  expense  accounts,  other  than  direct  labor  and 
material,  are  being  so  systematized  that  shop  foremen  will 
be  shown  clearly  their  shop  expense  and  where  retrenchment 
will  be  possible. 

When  the  new  system  is  established  at  all  navy  yards 
their  work  can  be  compared  with  similar  work  of  outside  firms 
and  with  each  other,  and  a  standard  of  economy  created. 
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(Bxtract  from  tlie  report  of  Paymaster  (General  B.  B.  Rocers,  U.  8.  Navy,  to  um 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  for  the  flacal  year  1909.) 

The  Department  having  authorized  the  experiment  of  a 
central  accounting  office  at  flie  navy  yard,  Boston,  it  was  felt 
that  the  bureau  needed  in  a  work  of  that  character,  as  well  as 
in  the  new  cost-keeping  plan,  the  help  of  accountants  from 
civil  life.  To  this  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  empowered  the 
employment  of  a  firm  of  Chartered  Accountants  of  the  high- 
est standing.  An  officer  of  the  Pay  Corps  was  ordered  to 
Boston  for  special  duty,  and  shortly  after  July  1  the  new 
office  was  opened  by  taking  over  the  preparation  of  the  weekly 
pay  rolls  and  the  time  records.  This  was  soon  brought  to  a 
nigh  state  of  efficiency.  The  next  step  was  taken  by  turning 
over  to  this  office  the  cost  of  work  accounts  from  the  manu- 
facturing department,  and  these  are  now  being  brought  up  to 
date  and  into  consonance  with  the  new  idea  of  cost  keephiff. 

The  development  of  the  central  accounting  office  will  fol- 
low logically  irom  these  transfers.  During  this  time  the 
civilian  accountants  were  co-operating  in  the  work,  the  whole 
being  imder  the  immediate  direction  of  an  officer  from  this 
bureau,  who  has  in  charge  the  establishment  of  the  uniform 
cost  of  work  accounts.  No  small  part  of  the  successful  prog- 
ress of  the  work  in  hand  is  due  to  the  sympathy  and  support 
of  the  commandant  of  the  Boston  Navy  Yard. 

The  accounting  firm  has  worked  with  the  officers  of  the 
Pay  Corps  having  the  work  in  charge,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  a  new  and  fully  rounded  system  of  accounting 
and  cost  of  work,  but  rather  to  build  upon  the  basis  of  the 
existing  accounts,  cutting  out  unnecessary  processes,  where 
advisable,  and  introducing  where  possible  the  most  modem 
and  scientific  methods  of  accounting;  in  short,  to  fit  the  system 
to  existing  conditions  rather  than  attempt  to  bring  the  ma- 
chinery of  legislation  into  agreement  with  some  ideal  plan 
of  accounting  which  might  in  the  end  prove  impracticable. 

The  first  work  done  by  the  accountants  was  the  appraisal 
and  listing  of  the  United  States  property,  as  embraced  in  the 
navy  yard,  Boston,  and  the  opening  of  a  capital  accoimt  and 
the  establishment  of  a  depreciation  account. 

They  then  drew  up  a  comprehensive  system  of  blank 
forms  for  carrying  out  the  new  cost  of  work  accounts,  and 
pave  active  aid  and  attention  toward  the  improvement  of  ex- 
isting books  and  the  extension  of  the  work  of  the  accoimting 
office. 
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In  reply  to  possible  inquiry  as  to  what  this  bureau  expects 
to  gain  by  this  work,  it  may  be  answered  that  if  the  experi- 
ment at  Boston  should  prove  successful — 

It  will  establish  in  each  yard  a  central  accounting  and 
pay  office,  under  the  direction  of  the  commandant,  where  the 
expenditures  of  the  yard  will  be  digested,  entered,  tabulated 
and  reported  to  the  Department  by  a  skilled  accountant,  whose 
business  it  is  to  do  such  work. 

It  will  place  the  important  records  of  time  and  labor  under 
the  neutral  control  of  the  non-manufacturing  bureau. 

It  will  insure  impartiality  in  entering  cost  accounts,  and 
will  be  a  safeguard  to  the  manager  of  the  manufacturing  de- 
partment, as  well  as  to  the  bureaus  which  are  responsible  for 
the  appropriations  committed  to  their  cognizance. 

It  will  (as  is  already  shown  at  Boston)  expedite  reports 
and  give  the  bureaus  and  the  managers  more  prompt  and 
accurate  information  as  to  the  progressive  expense  of  work 
than  they  have  ever  had  before. 

It  will  bring  naval  accounting  more  nearly  abreast  of  mod- 
em scientific  practice,  and  will  replace  the  present  archaic 
and  unsatisfactory  methods. 

It  will  more  readily  accommodate  itself  to  existing  condi- 
tions, and  will  place  the  financial  records  of  each  yard  con- 
cerned upon  exactly  similar  sfystems-  and  stimulate  competition 
between  them. 

It  will  pave  the  way  for  standardizing  job  orders  and  will 
enable  critical  comparison  to  be  between  similar  jobs  in  dif- 
ferent yards,  and  thus  make  it  possible  to  base  estimates  on 
known  data. 

And,  finally,  it  is  hoped  and  believed  that  it  will  make 
for  economy  in  every  bureau,  yard,  station  and  office. 
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*  The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  annoimces 
the  following  examinations,  of  interest  to  bookkeepers  and 
junior  accountants,  to  be  held  at  all  regular  examination 
points  as  listed  on  Form  No.  1287,  DecemW,  1909,  to  secure 
eligibles  from  which  to  make  certification  to  fill  present  vacan- 
cies, and  also  future  vacancies  requiring  similar  qualifications 
as  they  may  occur,  unless  it  shall  be  decided  in  the  interests 
of  the  service  to  fill  any  or  all  of  the  existing  vacancies  by 
reinstatement,  transfer  or  promotion. 

Circular  No.  119.  Application  Form  1812. 

BUSINESS  PRINCIPAL  (MALE),  $1,200  per  annum. 

(Haskell  Ikstttute,  Kansas.) 
March  8-4,  1910. 

The  examination  will 'consist  of  the  subjects  mentioned 
below,  weighted  as  indicated : 

Subject:  Weightt. 

1.  Spelling  and  copying    6 

2.  Method  of  teaching 10 

8.  Commercial  law    10 

4.  Commercial    arithmetic    10 

6.  Bookkeeping    10 

0.  Stenograph  J  (methods  of  teaching  and  practical  test) 10 

7.  Typewriting  (methods  of  teaching  and  practical  test) 10 

8.  Bnsiness    correspondence    10 

0.  Commercial  geography    B 

10.  Penmanship  (theory  and  practice) 10 

11.  Training  and  experience  (rated  on  application) 10 

Total 100 

Applicants  for  examination  for  this  position  must  be 
thoroughly  qualified  to  teach  stenography  (Benn  Pitman  sys- 
tem), touch  tpyewriting,  bookkeeping,  penmanship,  commer- 
cial arithmetic,  commercial  geography,  English,  and  orthog- 
raphy. Applicants  are  required  to  have  had  at  least  one 
year's  experience  in  teaching  these  subjects  in  a  commercial 
collie  or  business  school. 

Fupils  in  the  business  department  at  Haskell  Insti- 
tute are  prepared  for  appointments  in  the  various  Indian 
schools  and  at  the  various  Indian  agencies  throughout  the 
country,  and  also  to  take  positions  in  the  business  world.  Their 
business  training  must  therefore  be  thorough,  and  the  instruc- 
tor must  be  well  qualified  for  the  performance  of  hjs  duties. 
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Applicants  will  be  required  to  accompany  their  appli- 
cations with  a  certificate  from  a  reputable  physician  snow- 
ing that  they  are  free  from  tuberculosis  in  any  and  every 
form. 

Men  only  will  be  admitted  to  this  examination. 

For  description  of  the  practical  tests  in  stenography  add 
iypewritine  see  Form  1424^  which  may  be  obtained  by  apply- 
ing to  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  Wammg- 
ton,  D.  C.  The  typewriting  tests  will  consist  of  copjring  frcmi 
rough  draft  and  copying  m>m  plain  copy. 

Two  days  will  oe  required  for  this  examination. 

Age  limit,  20  yea^  or  over  on  the  date  of  the  examination. 


Circular  No.  116.  Application  Form  304. 

FOREST  CLERK  (BCALE),  $1,100  or  $1,200  p^  annum. 
March  16-17,  1910. 

The  examination  will  consist  of  the  subjects  mentioned 
below,  weighted  as  indicated : 

PART  I.— BOOKKEEPING. 

avbfeoti.  WeiohU. 

1.  Spelling  (twenty  words  of  more  than  averase  dlfficnltj) 10 

2.  Arithmetic  (fnndamental  rules,  fractions,  percentage,  interest, 

disconnt,  analysis,  and  statement  of  simple  accounts) ....     20 

3.  Penmanship  (the  handwriting  of  the  competitor  in  the  snhject 

of  letter-writing  will  be  considered  with  special  reference 
to  the  elements  of  legiMiitj,  rapiditj,  neatness,  general 
appearance,    etc.) 10 

4.  Letter-writing   (a  letter  of  not  less  than  150  words  on  some 

subject  of  general  interest.  Competiton  may  select  one  of 
two   subjects  given)    20 

5.  Practice  of  bookkeeping  (embracing  tests  in  journalising,  and 

preparation  of  balance  sheet  in  mercantile  transactions) . .     40 

Total 100 

PABT   II.— STENOGRAPHY   AND  TYPEWRITING. 

1.  Stenography.     (In  lieu  of  a  dictation  competitors  will  be  fur- 

nished a  printed  exercise,  which  they  will  be  required  to 
write  in  stenographic  notes.  At  the  end  of  a  stated  period 
the  printed  exercises  will  be  taken  up  and  the  competitors 
will  transcribe  their  notes.  This  exercise  will  be  rated  on 
the  speed  with  which  the  notes  were  written  and  ths 
accuracy   of   the   transcript) 80 

2.  Copying  from  rough  draft  (typewriting) 86 

8,     Copying  from  plain  copy  (typewriting) 85 

Total 100 

Each  applicant  will  be  required  to  take  both  parts  of  the 
examination. 

The  averages  in  the  two  parts  of  the  examination  will 
be  combine(i  with  ecjual  weights  to  obtain  the  average  per- 
centage in  the  examination. 
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In  order  to  become  eligible  a  competitor  must  attain  a 
rating  of  not  less  than  70  in  the  subject  *^prfw^ice  of  bookkeep- 
ing," an  average  of  not  less  than  70  in  Part  I,  of  not  less 
than  60  in  Part  II,  and  not  less  than  70  in  Parts  I  and  II 
combined,  with  the  relative  wights  indicated. 

Two  days  will  be  required  for  this  examination.  First 
day,  seven  hours  for  Part  I;  second  day,  one  hour  for  sten- 
ography, and  one  and  one-quarter  hours  for  the  typewriting 
tests. 

For  information  relative  to  the  scope  of  the  typewriting 
tests,  applicants  should  apply  for  Form  1424  to  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C,  or  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  as  follows:  Postoffice 
Boston,  Mass.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Atlanta,  6a.;  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  Chicago,  111.;  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Denver,  Colo.;  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.;  Custom  House,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  Orleans, 
La. ;  Old  Custom  House,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Men  onl^jT  will  be  admitted  to  this  examination. 

Age  limit,  18  to  40  years  on  the  date  of  the  examination. 

Applicants  tor  this  examination  may  be  examined  at  any 
place  at  which  the  examination  is  to  be  held,  regardless  of 
their  residence. 

Applications  will  not  be  accepted  from  those  who  have 
tuberculosis  or  any  other  serious  physical  defect. 

This  examination  is  open  to  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  comply  with  the  requirements. 

In  addition  to  the  plax;es  mentioned  iti  the  list  mentioned 
above,  the  ekamination  will  be  held  at  the  following-named 
places:  Douglas,  Ariz.;  Harrison,  Ark.;  Bedding  and  Marys- 
viUe,  Cal.;  Salida,  Colo.;  Sandpoint,  Idaho;  Carson  City, 
Nev.;  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.;  Bapid  City,  S.  Dak.;  Olympia, 
Wash.;  Bock  Spring,  Wyo. 

Many  of  the  places  of  employment  are  desirable  from  a 
residence  standpoint.  The  Forest  Service  does  not  furnish 
either  houses  or  subsistence.  Appointees  will  be  expected  to 
report  at  places  of  employment  at  their  own  expense. 

Existing  vacancis  to  be  filled  as  a  result  of  this  examina- 
tion are  as  follows,  in  the  national  forest  reserves,  with  head- 
quarters as  indicated:  Superior  Forest,  Ely,  Minn.;  Cabinet 
Forest,.  Thompson  Falls,  Mont.;  Custer  Forest,  Ashland, 
Mont. ;  Missoula  Forest,  Missoula,  Mont. ;  Dakota  and  Sioux 
Forests,  Camp  Crook,  S.  Dak.;  Gunnison  Forest,  Gunnison, 
Colo.;  Leadvule  Forest,  Leadville,  Colo.;  Montezuma  Forest, 
Mancos,  Colo. ;  Rio  Grande  Forest,  Monte  Vista,  Colo. ;  Sopris 
Forest,  Aspai,  Colo. ;  Uncompahgre  Forest,  Delta,  Colo. ;  Ne- 
braska Forest,  Halsey,  Ndb.;  Bonneville  Forest,  Pinedale, 
Wyo. ;  Cheyenne  Forest,  Laramie,  Wyo. ;  Hayden  Forest,  En- 
campment, Wyo.;  Apache  Forest,  SpringerviUe,  Ariz.;  Coco- 
nino Forest,  Fla^taff,  Ariz. ;  Coronado  Forest,  Tuscon,  Ariz. ; 
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Crook  Forest,  Safford,  Ariz.;  Prescott  Forest,  Prescott,  Ariz.; 
Tonto  Forest,  Roosevelt,  Ariz. ;  Ozark  Forest,  Harrison,  Ark. ; 
Alama  Forest,  Alamogordo,  N.  Mex. ;  Carson  Forest,  Antonito, 
Colo.;  Gila  Forest,  Silver  City,  N.  Mex.;  Jemez  and  Pecoe 
Forest,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. ;  Lincoln  Forest,  Capitan,  N.  Mex. ; 
Manzano  Forest,  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex. ;  Zuni  Forest,  Grallup, 
N.  Mex. ;  Kanab  Forest,  Kanab,  Utah ;  Caribou  Forest,  Idaho 
Falls,  Idaho;  Challis  Forest,  Challis,  Idaho;  Lemhi  Forest, 
Mackay,  Idaho;  Minidoka  Forest,  Oakley,  Idaho;  Payette 
F(Hrest,  Emmett,  Idaho;  Sawtooth  Forest,  Hailey,  Idaho;  Tar- 
ffhee  Forest,  St.  Anthony,  Idaho;  Humboldt  Forest,  Elko, 
Nev.;  Nevada  Forest,  Ely,  Nev.;  Toiyable  Forest,  Austin, 
Nev. ;  Ashley  Forest,  Vernal,  Utah ;  Dixie  Forest,  St.  Greorge, 
Utah;  Fillmore  Forest,  Beaver,  Utah;  Manti  Forest,  Ephraim, 
Utah;  Nebo  Forest,  Nephi,  Utah;  Powell  Forest,  Escalante, 
Utah ;  Teton  Forest,  Jackson,  Wyo. ;  Wyoming  Forest,  Afton, 
Wyo.;  Angeles  Forest,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Cleveland  Forest, 
San  Diego,  Cal.;  Inyo. Forest,  Bishop,  Cal.;  Lassen  Forest, 
R^  Bluff,  Cal.:  Modoc  Forest,  Alturas,  Cal.;  Sequoia  Forest, 
Hot  Springs,  Cal.;  Shasta  Forest,  Sisson,  Cal.;  Stanislaus 
Forest,  Sonora,  Cal. ;  Trinity  Forest,  Weaverville,  Cal. ;  Mono 
Forest,  (rardnerville,  Nev.;  Cascade  and  Siuslaw  Forests, 
Eugene,  Oreg.;  Crater  Forest,  Medford,  Oreg.;  Deschutes 
Forest,  Prineville,  Oreg.;  Fremont  Forest,  Lakeview,  Oreg.; 
Malheur  Forest,  John  Day,  Oreg. ;  Oregon  Forest,  Portland, 
Oreg.;  Siskiyou  Forest,  Grants  Pass,  Oreg.;  Umpqua  Forest, 
Roseburg,  Oreg. ;  Wallowa  Forest,  Wallowa,  Oreg^  Whitman 
Forest,  Sumpter,  Orejg.;  Chelan  Forest,  Chelan,  Wash.;  Col- 
ville  Forest,  Repubhc,  Wash.;  Olympia  Forest,  Olroipia, 
Wash.;  Eainier  Forest,  Orting,  Wash. 5  Snoqualmie  Forest, 
Seattle,  Wash. ;  Washington  Forest,  Belhngham,  Wash. 


Circular  No.  134.  Application  Form  304. 

EXPERT  ENGROSSER  (MALE),  $1,200  per  annum. 

(PosTOFFiCE  Department.) 
March  16,  1910. 

The  examination  will  consist  of  the  subjects  mentioned 
below,  weighted  as  indicated: 

8ub)ect9.  WeiffhU. 

1.  Spelling  (twenty  words  of  more  than  average  difficulty 4 

2.  Arithmetic   (fundamental  rules,  fractions,  percentage,  interest, 

discount,  analysis,  and  statement  of  simple  accounts) 10 

8.  Penmanship  (the  handwriting  of  the  competitor  in  t)ie  subject 
of  report  writing  will  be  considered  with  special  reference 
to   the   elements   of   legibility,    rapidity,   neatness,    general 

apoearance,    etc )     6 

4.  Beport^rlting  (test  In  writing  in  letter  form  a  report  of  from 
150  to  200  words  in  length,  summarizing  and  arranging  in 
logical  order  a  series  of  facts  included  in  a  given  statement 
of  400  or  500  words)   10 
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5.     C«pylii|r  and  correcting  manascript   (teat    In  maklns  a  smootli 
corrected    copy   of      draft   of  manuscript,   which   Inclndes 

ertfiorei,  mlaspelled  words,  errors  in  syntax,  etc.) 6 

0.    Geography  and  civil  government  of  the  United  States 4 

y    7.     Practical  test  in  engrossing 60 

Total 100 

If  a  competitor  fails  to  attain  a  rating  of  at  least  70  in 
the  practical  test  in  engrossing  he  will  not  be  eligible  for 
appointment  and  the  other  subjects  will  not  be  rated. 

Five  hours  will  be  allowed  for  the  first  six  subjects  and 
two  hours  for  the  practical  test  in  engrossing. 

Each  applicant  must  submit  with  his  application  samples 
showing  the  quality  of  his  work  in  engrossing  in  script.  Only 
those  persons  whose  samples  appear  to  indicate  that  they 
have  the  qualifications  required  of  a  script  engrosser  will  be 
admitted  to  the  examination. 

On  the  subject  of  the  practical  test  in  engrossing  the  com- 
petitor will  be  required  to  make  an  exact  copy,  both  in  size 
and  style,  of  four  given  lines  Of  script,  of  the  character  most 
commonly  used  in  commissions.  The  purpose  of  this  examina- 
tion is  to  test  the  competitor's  ability  to  fill  in  the  blank  spaces 
of  postmasters'  commissions  in  the  same  script  as  is  used  in  the 
printed  part  of  the  document. 

The  competitor  should  provide  himself  with  engrossing 
pens  and  good  black  record  ink,  necessai-y  to  do  the  work  on 
bond  paper.  The  paper  will  be  provided  in  the  examination 
room. 

Age  limit,  18  years  or  over  on  the  date  of  the  examination. 

In  accordance  with  a  recent  act  of  Congress  an  applicant 
for  this  examination  will  be  required  to  be  examined  in  the 
State  or  Territory  in  which  he  resides  and  to  show  in  hiq 
application  that  he  has  been  actually  domiciled  in  such  State 
or  Territory  for  at  least  one  year  previous  to  the  examijiation. 

These  examinations  are  open  to  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  comply  with  the  requirements. 

Applicants  should  at  once  apply  either  to  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C,  or  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  Examiners  at  any  place  mentioned  in 
the  list  (Form  1237),  for  application  forms.  No  application 
will  be  accepted  unless  properly  executed  and,  with  the  sam- 
ples required,  filed  with  the  Commission  at  Washington.  In 
applying  for  this  examination  the  exact  title  as  given  at  the 
head  of  this  announcement  should  be  used  in  the  application. 

As  examination  papers  are  shipped  direct  from  the  Com- 
mission to  the  places  of  examination,  it  is  necessary  that  appli- 
cations be  received  in  ample  time  to  arrange  for  the  examina- 
tion desired  at  the  place  indicated  by  the  applicant.  The' 
Commission  will  therefore  arrange  to  examine  any  applicant 
whose  application  is  received  in  time  to  permit  the  shipment 
of  the  necessary  papers. 
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p.  O.  Box  S7,  Main  OAoe. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  €. 
^.  P.  MUIiLER,  R.  M.  CHAPBfAN,  * 

Editor.  AMOctelaBdltor. 

B.  P.  HARRAH,  N.  E.  WEBSTER,  JR., 

AMOcbite  Editor.  Anoctete  Editor. 

JANUARY  31,  1910. 


Beginning  with  Volume  III,  No.  1,  May,  1909,  issue,  a 
list  of  members  of  the  Association  of  Ajnerican  Government 
Accountants,  previously  published  monthly,  has  been  omitted, 
and. in  its  place  there  will  be  issued  once  a  year,  in  the  last 
number  of  each  volume,  a  list  containing  complete  records 
of  the  membership  roll  of  the  Association  and  its  allied  organi- 
zations. It  is  also  contemplated  making  of  this  number  a 
comprehensive  compendiiun  of  Governmental  Accountants' 
Associations  information,  including  full  text  of  the  latest  con- 
stitution of  each,  and  such  other  data  as  to  past  happenings  and 
future  programs  as  will  constitute  a  permanent,  handy  refer- 
^ce  volume,  revised  annually. 


The  demand  from  all  quarters  for  separate  copies  of  the 
key-chart  to  Governmental  statistical  publications,  which 
appeared  in  the  October,  1909,  issue,  has  made  a  reprint  of  the 
same  advisable,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  announcing  to  our 
many  friends  and  subscribers  that  copies  may  be  haa  at  five 
cents  (5c)  each,  in  lots  of  20  or  less.  The  chart  seems  to  have 
supplied  a  long-felt  want  in  colleges  and  public  libraries. 


The  Public  Officials'  Magazine,  a  monthly  magazine  de- 
voted to  the  news  of  the  pubnc  officials  of  Indiana,  has  made 
its  initial  appearance  with  the  January,  1910,  number,  which 
contains  128  pages  of  useful  and  valuable  information  in  the 
shape  of  addresses  and  essays  on  topics  of  vital  interest  to  all 
Governmental  employes,  with  especial  reference  to  State  and 
Municipal  work.  The  purpose  of  this  publication  is  a  ffood 
one,  since  interchange  of  experiences  and  opinions  limong  State 
officials  produces  a  healthy  desire  to  profit  by  the  experiments 
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of  othera  and  inevitably  leads  to  higher  standards,  greater 
uniformity  of  methods  and  practices,  and  avoids  useless  ex- 
P|^ise  by  simultaneous  trials  of  any  scheme  in  similar  fields. 
We  hope  to  see  many  other  States  f oUow  the  lead  of  Indiana,, 
and  extend  our  greatest  good  wishes  to  the  newcomer. 


On  the  next  two  pages  we  present  two  self-explanatory  tables 
prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  of  American 
Government  Accountants  from  the  latest  official  register.  It 
was  found  impossible  to  include  the  army  and  navy  members: 
in  these  tables,  since  their  pay,  when  serving  in  departmental 
positions,  is  governed  by  "Pay  of  Rank''  and  cannot  be^ 
accurately  calculated  with  the  information  at  hand.  The  aver- 
age annual  compensation  of  the  members  belonging  to  the 
military  and  naval  establishments  is  certainly  considerably 
above  the  average  shown  in  our  tables  for  all  other  members 
in  the  Federal  service. 

The  general  distribution  throughout  the  service  of  the^ 
active  roll,  which  was  established  last  May,  is  a  very  gratify- 
ing indication.  Its  stronghold,  as  might  be  expected,  is  found 
in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  where  the  proposal 
for  its  establishment  had  its  inception,  but  it  is  earnestly  hoped 
that  the  accounting  offices  of  the  Treasury  Department  and! 
such  offices  as  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accoimts  in  the- 
Navy  Department,  where  are  found  a  large  number  of  high- 
grade  accountants,  paymasters,  disbursing  officers  and  the* 
like,  will  forge  ahead  and  assume  their  proper  positions  as 
leading  spirits  in  the  Association.  _^ 
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MBMBBBS    OF    THB    ASSOCIATION    OF    AMERICAN    OOTEBNIOBNT 
ACCOUNTANTS. 

TABLB    I.      FEDERAL    SERVICE,    BY    DEPARTMENTS. 
JANUARY  1,  1910. 


3 


% 


1 


Department  of  State 

Treasarr  Department   (a) 

Dirisfon  of  Bookkeeping  and  Warrants. . 

Comptroller  of  Treaeurj 

Auditor  for  Treaanry  I>epartment 

Auditor  for  War  Department 

Auditor  for  Interior  Department 

Auditor  for  Navy  Department 

Auditor  for  State  and  other  Departments. 

Auditor  for  Poetofflce  Department 

Treasurer,  United  States   

Comptroller  of  Currency 

Internal  Revenue 

Department  of  War  (5) 

Department  of  Justice <, 

Postofflce  Department  

Navy  Department 

Department  of  the  Interior  (o) 

U.  8.  Geological  Surrey 

U.  S.  Reclamation  Service 

Department  of  Agriculture  (d) 

U.  S.  Forest  Service 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Lahor  (e) . . 

Bureau  of  the  Census 

U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 

Smithsonian  Institution   

Bureau  of  American  Republics 

Interstate   Commerce   Commission 

Civil  Service  Commission 

Government  Printing  Office 

Nat'l  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers. 

Isthmian  Canal  Commission 

Government  Hospital  for  Insane 

Government.  District  of  Columbia 

Public  Schools 

Military  and  Naval  Establishments 

Government,  Porto  Rico 


ToUls 


2 

10 
4 
6 
5 
8 

10 
5 
6 

19 
6 


19 
2 

12 
2 

10 
4 
8 
6 
8 
7 
6 
4 
2 


1 
1 

8 

1 

IB 

6 

1 


209 


1 
18 


17 
1 


08 


27 


66 


4 

16 

6 

4 

B 

15 

24 

5 

10 

25 

6 

3 

6 

23 

1 

14 

5 

18 

7 

23 

8 

16 

14 

12 

4 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

10 

14 
6 

24 
1 


831 


0 

17 

6 

6 

8 

16 

26 

6 

10 

26 

6 

3 

6 

25 

3 

14 

6 

14 

7 

27 

9 

10 

19 

14 

4 

2 

1 

29 

1 

3 

1 

16 

1 

17 

6 

26 

1 
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(a)  Includes  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  Customs  Servlee,  Reve- 
nue Cutter  Service,  Life  Saving  Service,  Division  of  Appointments,  and  Office  of 
Supervising  Architect. 

(5)  Includes  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  Ordnance  Office,  Engineer's  Office, 
Office  of  Quartermaster  General,  Office  of  Adjutant  General,  Office  of  Surgeon 
General,  and  Office  of  Commissary  General. 

(c)  Includes  General  Land  Office,  Pension  Bureau,  and  Bureau  of  Indian 
Attain, 

(d)  Includes  Division  of  Accounts,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Office  Experiment 
Stations,  and  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

(e)  Includes  Bureaus  of  Standards,  Immigration  and  NaturaUiation,  Labor, 
Corporations,  and  Navigation,  and  Lighthouse  Board. 

(/)  Includes  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  Canal  Zone,  PhiUpplnet,  and  28 
States  and  Territories;  vis,  Alabama,  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Massachusetts  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico, 
New  York,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina, 
Utah,  Virginia,  and  Washington. 
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MSMBSB8  OP  THB  ASSOCIATION  OP  AMERICAN  OOVBBNHENT  ACCOUNTANTS. 
TABLB    11. .  PEDERAL    SERVICE,    SALARY    CLASSIPICATIONS.  a 
JANUARY  1,  1910. 


=r 


ACTIYB 


Bate  of  Pay  (5)     7 


Btr  annum 


$900. . 
1.000... 
1,100.. 
1,200. . 
1,260. . 
1,800.. 
1,320. . 
1,360.. 
1,880.. 
1,400. . 
1,440. . 
1,500. . 
1,560.. 
1,600.. 
1,620. . 
1,650.. 
1,700.. 
1,740.. 
1,800.. 
1,860.. 
1,980.. 
2,000.. 
2,100.. 
2,200.. 
2,220. . 
2,250. . 
2,400.. 
2,500. . 
2,520.. 
2,640. . 
2,700.. 
2,750.. 
2,760.. 
8,000.. 
8,120.. 
3,200.. 
8,500.. 
3,600. . 
4,000.. 
5.000.. 
6,000.. 
7,000.. 
7,500.. 
7,860. . 


Totals 

ATerage  per  member. 


i  Nomber  of 
Members 


66 


Aggregate 


alary 


$6,000 

1,300 
8,960 

4,140 
7,000 

7,500 

4,800 
1,620 
1,650 


3.600 
7,440 
1,980 
14,000 
4,200 

4.440 
4.500 
7,200 
5,000 
2,5^0 

5,400 
2,750 
2,760 
12,000 
8.120 


8,000 
5,000 


$181,880 
2,029 


A880CIATB 


T 


Total 


Number  of 
Members 


296 


*^' 


^gate 
iary 


2 

$1,800 

7 

7.000 

1 

1,100 

27 

32,400 

1 

1,260 

1 

1,300 

1 

1,320 

1 

1.350 

1 

1,380 

37 

61,800 

1 

1.440 

7 

10.500 

1 

1,560 

40 

64.000 

1 

1,620 

2 

3,400 

1 

1,740 

72 

129,600 

2 

3,720 

8 

5,940 

33 

66.000 

6 

12,600 

3 

6.600 

6 

11,250 

4 

9.600 

14 

35,000 

2,640 

2,750 

15,000 

8,200 

3,500 

7.200 

12,000 

10,000 

18,000 

7,000 

7.500 

7,860 


$661,930 
1,898 


Number  of 
Members 


2 
7 

1 
82 

1 

2 

4 

1 

4 
42 

1 
12 

1 
43 

2 

1 

2 

1 
74 

6 

4 
40 

8 

3 

2 

7 

7 
16 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

9 

1 

1 

1 

2 

6 

8 

3 

1- 

1 

1 


861 


iary 


te 


$1,800 

7,000 

1,100 

38,400 

1,260 

2,600 

5,280 

1,350 

5,520 

58,800 

1,440 

18,000 

1,560 

68,800 

8,240 

1,650 

3,400 

1.740 

133,200 

11,160 

7,920 

80.000 

16.800 

6.600 

4,440 

15.750 

16,800 

40,000 

2,520 

2,640 

5.400 

5,500 

2,760 

27,000 

8,120 

8,200 

8,500 

7,200 

20,000 

15.000 

18,000 

7,000 

7,500 

7,860 


$693,810 
1,922 


(a)  Excluding  members  in  military  and  naval  establishments  drawing  nay  of  rank 
members  drawing  per  diem  compensation,  members  in  State  and  MuniciDal  service  imd 
affiliated  members.  * 

(»)     Compiled  from  Official  Register.  1909. 
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Association  of  American  Govemment  Accountants 

OrcraiMd  NovMib«r  H,  MM. 
Pott  Office  Box  27,  Main  Office,  WMhington,  D.  C. 


OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES. 

Sleeted  at  tb«  aaniial  meeting  held  May  27.  1909,  to  eerre  for  ooe  year. 


Officers. 


Le  Grand  Powers,  President.     (Bureau  of  the  Census.) 
Alonzo  Tweedale,  Vice  President.  (Municipal  Building,  D.  C.) 
James  L.  Wilmeth,  Treasurer.     (Treasury  Department.) 
E.  S.  Hobbs,  Secretary.     (Interstate  Commerce  Commission.) 

Standing  Committee!. 

The  Chairmen  of  these  committees  are  Trustees,  and  to- 
gether with  the  oflBcers  form  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

EditoriaL 

J.  P.  MuUer,  Chairman.     (Interstate  Conunerce  Commission.) 

Finance. 

Theo.  L.  De  Land,  Chairman.  (Treasury  Department.) 

Membership. 

C.  W.  Barry,  Chairman.     (War  Department) 

Lectures  and  Meetings. 

Alonzo  Tweedale,  Auditor  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Library. 

Samuel  J.  Barclay,  Chairman.      (Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.) 

Education. 

Noble  Newport  Potts,  Chairman.     (Department  of  Com* 
merce  and  Labor.) 
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OBJECTS  OF  THIS  ORGANIZATION: 

1.  To  unite  in  one  organization  employes  of  the  Federal, 
State  and  Territorial  Governments  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  including  Munici- 
pal Officers  and  employes  of  City  Governments  having  control 
of  or  participation  in  accounting,  including  the  subjects  of 
appointment,  purchase,  and  issue  or  sale,  collecting  and  dis- 
bursing, examining  and  auditing,  bookkeeping,  statistical  and 
actuarial  subjects. 

2.  To  encourage  and  facilitate  the  adoption  of  economical, 
expeditious,  progressive,  and  uniform  methods  in  handling  the 
accounting  features  of  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  Government. 

3.  To  provide  means  for  the  technical  education' and  in- 
dependent study  of  its  members. 

First.  By  promoting  and  encouraging  the  study  and  dis- 
cussion of  questions  of  advanced  and  practical  accounting  and 
adaptations  and  improvement  of  methods. 

Second.    By  originating  and  disseminating  original  essays 
and  papers  concerning  the  theory,  law,  and  practice  of  ac-  ^ 
counting,  and  encouraging  the  expression  of  individual  opinion 
on  controverted  points. 

Third.  By  providing  occasional  addresses  on  particular 
features  of  accounting,  either  governmental  or  commercial,  by 
persons  outside  the  Association  having  expert  technical  knowl- 
edge and  experience. 

Fourth.  By  providing  a  library  and  a  catalogue  of  the 
works  on  accounting  and  kindred  subjects  at  present  available 
in  various  local  libraries. 

Fifth.    By  advocating  systematic  instruction  in  account- 
ing and  administration  in  schools  and  colleges. 
MEMBERSHIP: 

The  membership  of  this  Association  shaU  consist  of  three 
classes.  Associate,  Active,  and  Affiliated. 

1.  Associate  Members:  All  Government  employee  whose 
titles  or  duties  are  those  of  accountant,  actuary,  auditor,  statis- 
tician, booldceeper,  cashier,  chief  of  division  oi  accounts,  comp- 
troller, disbursing  officer,  examiner,  inspector,  law  clerk,  or 
purchasing  agent,  and  generally  all  those  having  to  do  with 
the  initiation,  approval,  settlement,  audit,  and  record  of  fiscal 
transactions,  as  well  as  the  Government  Examiners  for  Bank- 
ing, Insurance,  Transportation  or  Public  Service  Corporations, 
are  eligible  for  associate  membership  in  the  Association. 

2.  Active  Members:  Such  persons  as  shall  have  hem 
satisfactorily  tested  as  to  their  c[uaIifications  shall  become  eligi- 
ble for  active  membership  in  this  Association. 

3.  Affiliated  Members:  Such  persons  as  are,  or  may  have 
been,  in  the  Government  service,  and  are  actively  interested  in 
the  subject  of  accounting,  and  whose  attainments  in  that  line 
are  such  as  to  merit  such  recognition,  are  eligible  for  affiliated 
membership  in  this  association. 
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Association  of  American  Govenunent  Accountants 

Ortanlxed  November  14.  19M 
Po«t  Office  Box  27,  Main  Office,  Wasliington 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  MEMBERSHIP. 

All  applications  by  mail,  for  enrollment  as  Active,  Asso- 
ciate or  Affiliated  Member  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary, P.  O.  Box  27,  Main  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  trans- 
mission to  the  respective  committees. 


MEMBERSHIP  DUES. 


payable  annually  in  advance  for 

Active  Membership $6.00 

Associate  Membership 2.00 

Affiliated  Membership 2.00 

including  one  year's  subscription  to  the  Association's  official 
organ.  This  subscription  is  not  compulsory,  and  any  member 
not  wishing  to  be  served  with  the  magazine,  may  retain  mem- 
bership by  deducting  $1.50  p.  a.  from  his  assessment,  contrib- 
uting to  the  General  Fund  of  the  Association  only. 


PUBLIC  MEETINGS. 

The  Association  of  American  (Jovemment  Accountants  is 
scheduled  to  meet  at  the  hall  of  the  Public  Library,  8th  and  K 
Streets,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  first  and  third  Mon- 
day in  December,  1909,  January,  February,  March  and  April, 
1910. 

February  7, 1910. 

Mr.  J.  P.  MuUer,  Editor  of  the  Government  Accountant, 
will  present  a  historical  sketch  of:  Accounting,  Bookkeeping 
and  Statistics. 
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National  Association  of  Comptrollers  and 
Accounting  Officers 

Organized  February  14,  19M 

Office  of  the  Secretary,  280  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  Rooms  155-157 

OFFICERS,  X909-1910. 

Alonzo  Tweedale,  President,  Auditor  District  of  Columbia, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Howard  C.  Beck,  First  Vice-President,  Public  Accountant, 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Bichard  M.  Chapman,  Secretary,  Certified  Public  Accountant, 

Department  of  Finance,  New  York  City, 
S.  M.  Wilhite,  Treasurer,  Comptroller,  Louisville,  Ky. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS,  xgog-xgxo. 

Frederick  W.  Carey,  Auditor,  Sacramento,  CaL 

William  McK.  Evans,  Accountant,  Richmond,  Va. 

W.  S.  McCormick,  Comptroller,  Duluth,  Minn. 

J.  H.  Hansbrough,  Comptroller,  Tampa,  Fla. 

C.  O.  Lobeck,  Comptroller.  Omaha,  Neb. 

Edward  E.  Phelps,  Chief  Accountant,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Edward  Stetson  Griffing,  Comptroller,  New  Bocnelle,  N.  Y. 

OBJECTS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION: 

**The  consideration  of  improved  methods  of  public  finance 
and  the  extension  of  the  movement  for  the  installation  of  a 
uniform  system  of  State  and  mimicipal  accounting  and  re- 
porting throughout  the  United  States,  and  the  promotion  of 
legislation  towards  these  ends.^' 

MEMBERSHIP  QUALIFICATIONS. 

"All  comptrollers^  auditors  or  other  accoimting  or  fiscal 
officers  of  cities,  counties  and  States  in  the  United  States  shall 
be  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Association.  Accountants 
regularly  engaged  in  State  and  municipal  accounting  shall  also 
be  eligible  to  membership." 

"  "Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  bound 
volume  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  or  other  conventions 
of  the  Association,  and  to  all  bulletins  or  other  special  publica- 
tions issued  by  the  Association  for  the  information  and  bene- 
fit of  its  members." 

The  cost  of  membership  in  the  Association  is  Ten  DoUars 
per  annum. 
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Accountants'  Association  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission 

OrguUMd  Mmf  §.  IMI 
1311  G  Street  N.  W.,  Waahington,  D.  C. 


OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES. 

neetod  at  tha  aaaval  mMttag  held  April  12.  1009,  to  wuw  for  ooo  j«ar. 

OFFICERS. 

Fred  W.  Sweney,  President. 

Ruflsell  H.  Snead,  Vice-President 

Arnold  C.  Hansen,  Secretary. 

Edward  D.  Mvers,  Assistant  Secrrtary. 

Walter  V.  Wifcon,  Treasurer. 

Charles  V.  Bumside,  Assistant  Treasurer. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Ea^ecutive. 

Clifton  F.  Balch,  Chairman.      George  M.  Curti& 
Walter  E.  Burleigh.  W.  C.  Sanf onL 

PTOffTOffl. 

David  E.  Brown,  Chairman.    August  O.  Gutheim. 
John  Cruickshank.  Gaston  C.  Hand 

EfUertoinfMnt, 

S.  L.  Lupton,  Chairman. 
Lewis  A.  BeU.  William  P.  Bird. 

C.  V.  Conover.  Frank  M.  Swacker. 

OBJECT: 

The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  the  discussion  of 
topics  of  common  interest,  the  promotion  of  efficiency  and 
sociability  amon^  members  and  such  other  objects  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

MEMBERSHIP: 

The  active  membership  of  this  Association  shall  be  con- 
fined to  Examiners,  or  other  persons  of  a  grade  equivalent  to 
Examiners,  who  are  employed  in  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and 
Accounts. 

Any  employee  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
may  be  elected  to  honorary  membership. 
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COMMERCIAL  &  FINANCIAL 
CHRONICLE 


THIS  CHROmCLB  It  a  wMkly  newspaper  of  80  to  9<S  PMMt  pobltehod  for  tho  oartloat 
■Mil  erery  Saturday  momlnf,  with  latest  news  by  telegraph  and  cable,  from  Its  own  eorro- 
opondeats,  relating  to  the  Tarloos  matters  within  Its  scope. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  *ThronicIe"  is  its 

SIX  EXTRA  SUPPLEMENTS 

1.  The  RAILWAY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SECTION*  180  pages.  Issued  quarterly  on  the 
Isst  Saturday  of  January,  April,  July  and  October,  containing  the  latest  arallable  information 
respecting  the  property,  stocks,  bonds,  earnings,  dividends,  interest  payments,  Ac.,  of  every 
St^m  Railroad  of  Importance,  and  of  the  leading  Industrial  Corporations,  Ac*  In  the  United 
BUtes. 

2.  The  RAILWAY  EARNINGS  SECTION.  Issued  monthly,  containing  the  sworn  retumf 
•f  esmings  and  expenses  filed  each  month  with  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission. 
Bach  new  number  contains  an  additional  month's  figures.  Embraces  every  steam  operating 
road  In  the  country  doing  an  Inter-State  business. 

8.  The  STATE  AND  CITY  SECTION,  of  106  pages.  Issued  seml-aanually  In  May  and 
November,  containing  among  other  things  about  8,000  detailed  reports  of  the  Indebtedness 
and  general  financial  condition  of  States,  Counties  and  Cities;  also  digests  of  laws  relating 
to  Investments  by  Savings  Banks,  4c 

4.  The  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  SECTION,  of  128  pages.  Issued  In  February,  June  and 
October,  containing  complete  description  of  the  Electric  and  Street  Railways  throughout 
the  country,  their  stock,  dividends,  bonded  Indebtedness,  earnings,  4c,  4e. 


6.     The  BANK  AND  QUOTATION  SECTION,  a  monthly  publication  of  88  ,^   , 

the  first  week  in  each  month,  giving  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive  tables  of  Quotations 
ever  Issued,  embracing  prices  of  Railroad  Bonds  and  Stocks,  Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks, 
Municipal  Securities,  Street  Railway  Stocks  and  Bonds  and  Industrial  and  Miscellaneous 
Securities.  • 

8.  The  BANKERS'  CONVENTION  SECTION,  Issued  yearly,  giving  the  detailed  pro- 
ceedings of  the  annual  convention  of  the  American  Bankers'  Association — not  alone  the 
general  convention,  but  also  the  Trust  Company  Section  and  the  Savings  Bank  Section. 

A  FURTHER  NOVEL  FEATURE  to  that  the  pubUshera  o/  the  ''Chronicle'* 
make  no  charge  for  any  of  these  Supplements,  but  give  them  all  to  the 
"Chronicle"  Subscribers. 

INVESTORS  wishing  to  keep  informed  with  reference  to  their  investments, 
BUYERS  AND  SELLERS  of  Bonds  and  Stocks  of  Steam  Railroads, 
BUYERS  AND  SELLERS  of  Bonds  and  Stocks  of  Street  Railways, 
BUYERS  AND  SELLERS  of  Bonds  of  Sutes,  Cities,  Towns,  ftc, 
RAILROAD  Executive  and  Operating  Officials  of  every  description, 
BANKS,  TRUST  COMPANIES  and  financial  institutions  of  aU  kinds, 
EACH  and  all  need  the  CHRONICLE  and  its  Supplements. 

TERMS: 

For  the  United  SUtes  and  Mexico,  including  all  extra  Sections,  -*  -  Ixo.oo 
Canadian  Subscription,  including  postage  and  extra  Sections,  -  -  •  ix.50 
For  all  other  foreign  countries,  including  postage  and  extra  Sections,    -       13.00 

William  B*  Dana  Company^  Publishers 

NEW  YORK 
Chronkle  Building  Fronts  Pine  and  Depe/ster  Streets 

Please  mention  Thb  Govxsnmxnt  Accountant  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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J.  P.  Muller,  Editor 

ASSOCIATE  EDITORS 
Ricbard  iVL  Chapman  B.  F.  Harrah  Norman  E.  Webster.  Jr. 

FEBRUARY  28,  1910. 


For  the  benefit  of  our  ever-increasing  host  of  sub- 
scribers, and  as  an  inducement  to  others  interested  in 
Bookkeeping,  Accounting,  Auditing  and  Statistics,  who  are 
not  yet  subscribers  to  The  Government  Accountant,  we 
have  arranged  for  Special  Club  Offer  Rates  with  a  number 
of  leading  magazines,  which  should  prove  attractive. 

The  combinations  on  next  succeeding  page  represent 
the  various  grouping  of  five  publications  which  together 
form  our 

CLUB  OFFER  NO.  18. 

Canada :      Foreiffo : 
add  add 

Book-keeper $1.00  $  .48    $  .96 

Everybody's 1.50  .30      1.00 

Delineator LOO  .50      LOO 

Worlds  Work 3.00  .65      1.28 

Government  Accountant...     1.50     50 

Total $8.00 

Our  Price $5.00 

No  lower  offers  are  being  quoted  anywhere  than  these 
and  the  144  other  combinations  on  a  succeeding  paga 

Remittances  should  be  made  payable  to  The  Govern- 
ment Accountant,  and  subscribers  from  points  outside 
of  the  United  States  should  include  additional  postage  for 
the  magazine,  as  indicated  in  Club  Offer  No.  18. 

All  rates  and  combinations  here  given  are  subject  to 
withdrawal  or  change  from  month  to  month ;  orders  should 
therefore  be  mailed  promptly  to  reach  us  before  the  fol- 
lowing issue  of  The  Government  Accountant  is  dis- 
tributed. 
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OUR    LEADING    COMBINATION    OFFERS! 

(8CB  Alao  Prbcedino   Pagb.) 
No.  1.  No.  4. 


.  $  1 .00    Dookkeeper 
.    IJM)    Ercrybody's 


.$1.00 


Bookkeeper  

Govemnient  Aocoantant 

Total .$2.50  Total $J.50 

Oorprlce "5     Our    price 17* 


No.  5. 

Everybody's tJW 

GoTemment  Accountant i.ov 


Total  . 
Our    price. 


.$3.00 
.   2.00 


No.  7. 

Bookkeeper tJ-JO 

Delln«ator    jOJ 

Everybody*8 *•»" 

Total t».50 


No.  6. 

Bookkeeper $100 

Delneator    1.00 

GoTomment  Accountant ....   1.50 

Total    $3.50 

Our  price 2.50 

No.  8. 

Bookkeeper $1.00 

Everybody's    1.50 

Government  Accountant  ....   1.50 

Total $4.00 


Our  prtce.  !!.*!..*  2.50     Our  price 2.7ft 

No.  0. 


Bookkeeper $1.00 

Wor:d*0  Work 8.00 

Total $4.00 

Our  price 3.00 


No.  11. 

Bookkeeper    $1.00 

BvcrylYOdy's 1.50 

World's  Work 3.00 

Total $5.50 


No.  10. 

Everybody's $1.50 

Delineator    1.00 

Government  Accountant 1.50 

Total $4.00 

Our  price 3.00 

No.  12. 

Bookkeeper $1.00 

W^orld'8  Work 3.00 

Government  Accountant 1.50 

Total $5.50 


Our  price  !!!!!!.!!!!!.....   3.75  our  pHce 4.00 

No.  18.  No.  14. 

Bookkeeper $1.00  Everybody's     $1.50 

Rvervbodv's 1.50  World's  Work 8.00 


Everybody's 

Delineator    1.00 

Government  Accountant  ....   1.50 


Government  Accountant 


1.50 


Total $0.00 


Total $5.00     Our  price 4.00 

Our  pHce    4.00 

No.  15.  No.  16. 

Bookkeeper $1.00  Bookkeeper $1.00 

Everybody's 1.50  T^erybody's 1.50 

DellncatoJ 1.00  World's  Work 3.00 

World's  Work 8.00  Government  Accountant  ....   1.50 

Total     $0.50  Total     $7.00 

Our  price 4.50     Our  prtce    4.75 

No.  17. 

Everybody's $1.50 

Delineator    100 

Worid's  Work 8.00 

Government  Accountant 1.50 

Total $7.00 

Our  price    4.75 
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144  Attractive  Offers 


A  HANDY  MANUAL  OF  THE 
SEASON'S  LEADING 
CLUBBING  OFFERS 


^1.80 
1.00 
3.00 
1.50 
4.00 
1.60 

1.00 
4.00 

3.00 
1.60 
1.50 
1.25 
1.50 
1.25 
4.00 
4.00 
3.00 
2.50 
1.50 
.75 

1.50 
3.00 
3.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
1.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 


Ainslee  

American  Boy   

American  Hebrew 

American  Magazine. . . . 

Century   .' 

Christian  Endeavor 

World 

Cosmopolitan 

Country  Life  in 

America 

Current  Literature. . . . 
Etude  (Music  Lovers) . 

Garden  

Good  Housekeeping. . . . 

Hampton's  

Harper's  Bazar 

Harper's  Magazine 

Harper's  Weekly 

Independent 

Lippincott's  

Metropolitan  

Modem  Priscilla 

(Needlework)    

Musician 

Outing   

Outlook    

Pacific  Monthly 

Pearson's  

Pictorial  Review   

St.  Nicholas  (new) 

Scribner's    

Smart  Set  

Suburban  Life   

Success  

Sunset 

Technical  World 

Travel 

Van  Norden 

World  To-Day  

iii 


r 
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$3.05 
2.75 
4.65 
3.00 
5.75 

3.05 
2.75 

4.50 
4.30 
3.05 
3.15 
3.00 
3.05 
3.00 
5.55 
5.55 
3.55 
3.80 
3.05 

2.55 
3.05 
4.30 
4.80 
2.80 
2.75 
2.75 
3.55 
4.75 
3.55 
4.30 
2.75 
3.06 
3.05 
3.05 
2.75 
3.05 
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$3.55 
3.25 
5.05 
3.50 
6.25 

3.55 
3.25 

5.00 
4.80 
3.56 
3.65 
3.60 
3.55 
3.50 
6.05 
6.05 
4.05 
4.30 
3.65 

3.05 
3.55 
4.80 
5.30 
3.30 
3.25 
3.25 
4.05 
5.25 
4.05 
4.80 
3.25 
3.55 
3.55 
3.55 
3.25 
3.55 


$3.80 
3.50 
5.30 
3.75 
6.50 

3.80 
3.50 

5.25 
5.05 
3.80 
3.90 
3.75 
3.80 
3.75 
6.30 
6.30 
4.30 
4.55 
3.80 

3.30 
3.80 
5.05 
5.55 
3.55 
3.50 
3.50 
4.30 
5.50 
4.30 
5.05 
3.50 
3.80 
3.80 
3.80 
3.50 
3.80 
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$4.55 
4.25 
6.05 
4.50 
7.25 

4.55 
4.25 

6.00 
5.80 
4.55 
4.65 
4.50 
4.55 
4.50 
7.05 
7.05 
5.05 
5.30 
4.55 

4.05 
4.55 
5.80 
6.30 
4.30 
4.25 
4.25 
5.06 
6.25 
5.06 
5.80 
4.25 
4.55 
4.55 
4.65 
4.26 
4.65 
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Books  on  Accounting  and  Bookkeeping 

available  fob  befebence  and  study  at 

The  Public  TjTbbaby, 

Useful  Abts  Depabtment, 

Washington,  D.  C, 


Amebican  School  of  Cobbespondence«  Cyclopedia  of  Com- 
merce, Accountancy  and  Business  Administration.  1909. 
10  V. 

Bboakeb.  -American  Accountant's  Manual.  1897. 

Contains  answers  to  C.  P.  A.,  of  N.  Y.,  questions. 

Cole.   Accounts,  Their  Construction  and  Interpretation.    1908. 
Clear,  accurate  analysis.    Standard  authority. 

DiCKSEE.  Auditing.  (American  Edition.)  1905. 

Large  volume.    Thorough.    Widely  used. 

GiLBEBT.  Modem  Business  Bookkeeping.  1905. 

Good  for  beginners.    Single  and  double  entry. 

Habdcastle.      Accounts  of  Executors  and  Trustees.         1908. 
American.    Best  brief  treatment  of  the  subject. 

Intebnational  Cobbespondence  School.     Library  of  Tech- 
nology.   V.  59.    1905. 
Bookkeeping  and  accounting.    A  popular  book. 

Keisteb.        Corporation  Accounting  and  Auditing.         1907. 
Very  thorough  treatise.     Many  examples. 

Lisle.  Accounting  in  Theory  and  Practice.  1908. 

Excellent  for  both  business  men  and  accountants. 

Renn.  Practical  Auditing.  1907. 

Details  and  sample  pages,  with  criticisms. 

SwEETLAND.  Philosophy  of  Accounts.  1908. 

Clear  and  suggestive  discussion  of  principles. 

Bookkeeper^  Business  Philosopher^  Journal  of  Accountancy. 
and  12  other  business  magazines  received. 
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Published  every  month  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Association  of  American  Government  Accountants 

EnUred  a$  $eoond-^la$$  matter  June  8,  ^909,  at  the  Poet  OHioe  at  WaeMnfften, 
D.  O,.  under  the  Act  of  March  S,  1879. 
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Municipal  Budgets  and  Expenditures. 


By  Db.  LbGband  Powers,  Chief  StatiBtician,  Bureau  of  the  Census 

This  is  the  era  of  constitutional  and  democratic  govern- 
ment. Everywhere  the  people  are  coming  to  have  an  increas- 
ing voice  in  the  management  of  their  common  affairs,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  those  relating  to  the  collection 
and  expenditure  of  money.  The  Magna  Charta  of  English 
liberty  which  the  barons  wrested  from  Eang  John  at  Runny- 
mede  has  as  its  most  important  sections  those  which  guaran- 
teed to  Parliament  the  control  over  the  public  purse.  Since 
the  granting  of  that  charter  of  Anglo-Saxon  liberty,  English- 
speaking  nations  have  led  in  the  world  movement  for  con- 
stitutional and  democratic  government  by  securing  for  the 
masses  of  their  people  an  ever-increasing  power  over  public 
revenue,  public  taxation,  public  expenditure,  and  public  in- 
debtedness. Free  institutions  have  been  established,  just  laws 
enacted,  honest  and  efficient  enforcement  of  old  laws  secured, 
and  reform  of  earlier  governmental  abuses  brought  about 
only  as  the  people,  rather  than  any  select  few,  have  come  to 
exercise  control  over  governmental  finances. 

In  some  respects  the  control  secured  by  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  over  governmental  finance  is  more  perfect  than 
that  exercised  by  the  citizens  of  any  other  country.  That 
control  in  Great  Britain  is  realized  through  what  is  known  as 
"the  budget,"  which  is  the  designation  employed  in  speaking 
of  a  statement  of  public  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  en- 
suing year,  with  financial  proposals  foimded  thereon,  which 
is  annually  submitted  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on 
behalf  of  the  ministry,  for  the  approval  of  the  British  House 
of  Commons.  In  making  this  statement  to  Parliament,  the 
Chancellor  presents  an  estimate  of  the  probable  income  and 
expenditure  for  the  following  twelve  months,  and  sets  forth 
a  statement  of  the  general  financial  policy  of  the  government, 
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including  a  declaration  of  the  old  taxes  which  it  is  intended 
to  reduce,  abolish,  or  increase,  or  what  new  ones  it  may  be 
necessary  to  impose. 

The  term  "budget,"  which  had  its  first  use  in  Great  Brit- 
ain as  above  set  forth,  has  in  more  recent  years  been  applied 
in  the  financial  administration  of  our  American  cities  to  state- 
ments of  municipal  revenues  and  expenditures,  whether  par- 
tial or  complete,  which  are  made  the  bases  of  general  appro- 
priation ordinances.  The  end  sought  by  these  so-called  Ameri- 
can municipal  bud^ts  is  identical  with  that  realized  by  the 
British  national  budget.  It  is  to  assist  in  securing  and  enforc- 
ing popular  control  over  municipal  finances.  Before  our 
cities  fully  realize  this  end,  their  financial  administration  must 
undergo  a  number  of  changes,  as  has  that  of  the  British  national 
government.  The  struggle  with  Ejng  John  at  Runnymede 
was  to  take  the  control  of  the  English  finances  from  the  King 
and  vest  it  in  the  barons.  Later  struggles,  whose  results  are 
embodied  in  the  constitutional  practices  of  the  kingdom,  have 
wrested  that  control  from  the  modern  representatives  of  the 
barons — ^the  House  of  Lords — and  given  it  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  through  that  House  to  the  masses  of  the  Brit- 
ish people.  In  the  course  of  centuries  that  control  has  devel- 
oped from  a  nominal  into  an  actual  one;  and  cabinets  with- 
out number  have  fallen,  and  manv  Parliamentary  elections 
have  been  called  upon  issues  raised  by  the  terms  of  budgets 
submitted  by  the  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer;  and  sooner 
or  later  every  Parliament  must  give  way  to  a  successor,  if 
the  ministry  does  not  embody  the  popular  wish  in  its  budgets. 
In  this  connection  it  should  be  further  noted  that  great  con- 
stitutional reforms  have  frequently  been  secured  through  the 
adoption  or  rejection  of  proposed  budgets,  and  during  the 
present  year  the  British  people  are,  by  the  financial  pro- 
posals 01  the  Honorable  Lloyd-George,  brought  face  to  face 
with  a  political,  economical,  and  social  revolution  that  is  as 
great  as  those  resulting  from  the  acts  of  the  barons  at  Runny- 
mede, or  Cromwell  at  Marston  Moor,  or  the  Reform  Parlia- 
ment of  1830. 

Turning  from  the  British  Government  to  the  governments 
of  our  American  cities,  we  note,  first,  that  the  differences 
between  the  British  Imperial  Government  and  those  of  our 
American  cities  are  not  such  as  naturally  and  inevitably  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  making  municipal  budgets  as  effective 
for  good  government  and  for  popular  control  over  fiscal  affairs 
as  the  British  budget  is  for  securing  such  control  over  national 
finances;  and,  second,  the  American  city  budget,  as  at  present 
framed,  is  an  instrument  far  removed  from  the  British  Dudget 
in  form,  and  is  made  to  serve  purposes  quite  foreign  to  those 
obtained  by  its  prototype,  as  set  forth  above. 

In  theory,  at  least,  the  people  of  our  American  cities,  other 
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than  Washington,  have  control  over  their  finances.  Appro- 
priations are  made  bj  a  single-  or  double-chambered  city 
council,  which  theoretically  represents  the  people.  But  bud- 
gets and  appropriations  when  prepared  are  generally  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  average  citizen  can  form  no  intelligent  judg- 
ment with  reference  to  the  wisdom  or  expediency  of  any  of 
the  financial  proposals.  As  a  result,  the  ordinary  American 
municipal  budget  and  the  average  annual  appropriations  of 
our  American  cities  represent  no  popular  control  over  muni- 
cipal finances,  but  the  control  of  a  select  few^  acting  in  such 
a  way  that  they  are  practically  not  responsible  to  any  one 
for  their  acts.  In  the  majority  of  our  larger  cities,  the  muni- 
cipal budget  and  municipal  appropriations  embody  the  widies 
and  judgment  of  a  small  quota  of  irresponsible  bosses,  rather 
than  the  wishes  and  judgment  of  the  people.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  appropriations  of  the  city  of  Washington  represent 
the  wishes  and  judgment  of  a  small  circle  of  Congressmen,  and 
seldom  could  secure  the  intelligent  support  of  tl^  majority  of 
the  business  men  of  that  city.  The  financial  situation  in 
Washington  is  generally  conceded  to  be  a  negation  of  the 
theory  of  constitutional  and  democratic  government;  and  yet,  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  it  is  no  more  so  than  the  correspond- 
ing situation  in  other  cities. 

The  highest  type  of  a  city,  as  of  national  government,  must 
be  a  government  wnich  makes  budgets  and  appropriations,  re- 
flect the  enlightened  judgment  of  all  the  people,  and  not  that 
of  a  privileged  few,  wh^her  Congressmen  or  city  bosses.  In 
the  average  American  city  the  people  are  becoming  aroused  to 
this  fact,  and  are  trying  to  put  curbs  and  checks  upon  the 
unlimited  powers  of  the  bosses  who  have  usurped  authority 
in  the  premises,  and  who  now  exercise  their  own  sweet  will  in 
all  matters  relating  to  finances.  In  like  manner  the  i)eople 
of  Washington  are  eagerly  considering  plans  for  securing  a 
greater  control  over  the  scope  and  limit  of  public  expendi- 
tures. To  accomplish  the  results  mentioned  is  as  important, 
in  my  opinion,  for  the  cities  of  the  present  as  was  the  con- 
trol over  their  finances  which  the  barons  wrested  from  Eang 
John  so  long  ago. 

But  how  shall  these  ends  be  accomplished?  How  shall 
the  citizens  of  our  ordinary  cities  wrest  tne  control  over  their 
financial  affairs  from  the  city  bosses?  And  how  shall  Con- 
gress be  made  responsible  to  the  wishes  of  the  citizens  of 
Washington?  Basing  my  reply  upon  the  financial  history  of 
our  Englidi-speaking  peoples,  I  will  say  that  the  result 
will  be  accomplished  only  as  the  financial  statements 
of  our  cities  called  ''budgets^'  are  made  budgets  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  name.  They  must  be  made  complete  exhibits  of  all 
facts  relating  to  public  revenue,  taxation,  expenditure,  and 
debts,  expressed  in  terms  which  the  masses  fully  understand. 
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Incomplete  budgets  must  be  displaced  by  complete  ones,  and 
financial  proposals,  -whose  significance  no  one  but  a  select 
few  can  understand,  must  give  way  to  those  whose  import 
can  be  grasped  by  any  f airly-intellisent  person. 

The  British  national  budget  always  has  three  complete, 
analytical  and  detailed  statements:  (1)  of  all  proposed  ex- 
penoitures  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year;  (2)  of  all  expected 
reyenu^  for  that  year,  and  (3)  of  all  loans  that  will  oe  re- 

?uired  in  addition  to  the  revenue  to  meet  the  expenditures, 
n  contrast  to  the  foregoing,  a  study  of  the  so-called  bud- 
gets of  our  American  cities  discloses  the  fact  that  with  few 
notable  exceptions  they  fall  far  short  of  the  standard  of  the 
British  National  Government.  The  p^at  majority  are  either 
incomplete,  without  analysis  or  detailed  exhibits,  or  are  in- 
comprehensible save  to  a  select  few ;  and  some  of  them  embody 
all  of  the  imperfections  mentioned.  I  will  first  speak  of  the 
most  striking  of  these  defects — ^their  incompleteness  as  state- 
ments of  mimicipal  financial  condition  and  administration. 

In  this  connection  I  will  give  but  a  word  to  the  financial 
program  of  those  among  our  cities  that  do  not  assume  even 
to  have  a  budget.  The  council  of  such  cities  at  the  beg^- 
ning  of  the  year  makes  a  tax  levy  of  a  certain  number  of  mills 
on  the  dollar  and  apportions  the  proceeds  of  such  levy  and 
other  revenue  receipts  in  fixed  proportions  between  the  several 
departments.  Subject  to  the  limitations  of  the  percentages 
of  revenue  assigned  them,  there  is  not  even  a  nominal  popular 
control  over  the  financial  transactions.  Such  policy  of  admin- 
istration takes  us  back  in  British  affairs  to  the  days  of  Charles 
and  Cromwell,  and  suggests  quite  forcibly  the  need  of  arousing 
public  spirit  and  the  introduction  of  something  approaching 
business  methods  in  administering  municipal  affairs. 

The  budgets  of  the  great  majority  of  American  cities 
that  make  a  pretense  of  conducting  governmental  affairs  on 
a  business  basis,  and  which  pass  appropriations  in  stated 
amounts  for  specified  purposes  or  objects,  fall  short  of  the 
British  national  standard  in  a  number  of  particulars.  Their 
principal  defects  are  their  incompleteness  and  their  lack  of 
systematic  arrangement,  and  thus  of  lucid  or  intelligible  pres- 
entation. These  defects  will  be  considered  in  the  order  here 
mentioned. 

A  few,  and  only  a  very  few,  of  our  cities  embody  a  com- 
plete exhibit  of  their  administrative  program  for  a  given 
year  in  their  financial  proposals,  or  so-called  budgets,  sub- 
mitted as  the  basis  or  the  year's  appropriations.  These 
cities  brinff  into  one  statement  estimate  of  their  expendi- 
tures for  the  coming  year  for  all  purposes,  whether  for  de- 
partmental maintenance  or  permanent  structures  and  improve- 
ments. Such  statements,  whether  constructed  along  intel- 
ligible lines  or  otherwise,  show  the  relation  of  revenue  to  ex- 
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penditures,  and  the  effect  of  the  proposed  financial  trans- 
actions of  the  year  upon  the  municipal  credit  or  indebtedness. 
They  disclose  whether  the  expenditures  must  be  met  in  part 
by  the  issue  of  bonds  or  by  other  forms  of  credit,  or  whether 
the  end  of  the  year  will  find  the  city's  indebtedness  de- 
creased, or  its  available  resources  increased. 

In  contrast  with  the  foregoing,  the  average  American 
city,  if  it  prepares  estimates  of  the  costs  of  government  for 
the  ensuing  year,  prepares  them  in  sections  and  acts  upon 
them  at  different  times,  so  that  the  general  public  cannot  from 
any  single  proposal  before  the  city  coimcil  form  a  correct 
opinion  upon  any  of  the  points  specified.  The  cities  whose 
financial  proposals  are  the  most  defective  in  these  particulars 
are  those  which  introduce  and  pass  the  revenue  appropriation 
bills,  or  appropriations  for  departmental  expenses,  in  a  num- 
ber of  sections.  In  such  cities  the  proposed  expenditures 
for  the  department  first  considered  in  council  proceedings  can- 
not be  considered  in  their  relation  to  the  needed  expenditures 
for  other  departments,  or  to  the  effect  of  current  appropria- 
tions upon  tax  rates.  The  minds  back  of  the  curtain  that 
direct  the  shifting  of  the  scenes  and  shape  appropriations 
for  all  departments  may  know  what  effect  will  result,  but 
the  people  at  large  can  gain  no  knowledge  upon  which  to 
base  intelligent  protest  or  approval  imtil  approval  or  protest 
in  the  premises  becomes  too  late. 

This  method  of  submitting  estimates  and  making  reve- 
nue appropriations  tends  inevitably  to  departmental  favorit- 
ism. The  department  to  be  favored  will  have  its  appropria- 
tions considered  first,  at  a  time  and  imder  conditions  such 
that  the  effect  of  wasteful  grants  and  the  relation  of  all 
grants  to  tax  levies  and  to  debt  cannot  be  clearly  seen.  To 
enable  public  opinion  to  take  form  as  a  controlling  power 
over  governmental  expenditures,  all  departmental  estimates, 
including  the  estimates  for  outlays  as  well  as  for  expenses, 
must  be  considered  at  the  same  time  and  reviewed  in  their 
relation  to  the  tax  rate  and  public  debt. 

The  most  common  of  the  divided  financial  municipal 
estimates  or  proposals,  such  as  are  here  mentioned,  are  those 
which  separate  expenditures  to  be  met  from  revenue,  from 
those  to  be  met  from  the  proceeds  of  bond  issues.  This  divi- 
sion of  the  financial  proposals  and  estimates  is  very  common 
among  the  cities  of  the  United  States  which  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing their  funded  debt.  To  one  division  of  the  appro- 
priation they  generally  give  the  designation  "budget"  or 
"budgetary."  A  more  appropriate  name  would  be  "revenue 
appropriations,"  since  they  are  appropriations  to  be  met  from 
revenue.  These  appropriations  may  be  embodied  in  a  single 
ordinance,  as  in  l^ew  York  City,  or  in  a  half  dozen  distinct 
and  separate  ordinances,  as  in  some  other  cities.     The  great 
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defect  and  the  resulting  evils  which  follow  the  sq>aration  of 
revenue  appropriations  into  several  sections  acted  upon  by 
separate  ordinances  have  alr^dy  been  noted.  The  separa- 
tion of  appropriations  to  be  met  from  revenue  from  those  to 
be  met  from  bond  issues  differs  in  extent,  but  not  in  principle, 
from  the  division  of  the  revenue  appropriations  into  groups 
to  be  acted  upon  at  different  times  and  without  re^rence 
one  to  the  other.  It  prevents  the  conc^itration  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  masses  upon  questionable  appropriations.  This 
result  of  separating  revenue  from  bond  appropriations  is  felt 
in  all  cities  in  which  the  provision  of  the  charter  or  of 
general  statutes  does  not  compel  a  referendum  vote  upon  all 
Dond  issues.  Where  such  referendum  is  required,  the  separa- 
tion mentioned,  instead  of  working  mischief,  generally  se- 
cures an  added  popular  supremacy  and  control  over  revenue 
as  well  as  bond  appropriations. 

The  ordinary  revenue  appropriation,  generally  called 
^^budget  appropriation,''  comes  closer  to  the  British  budgetary 
standard  of  completeness  when  passed  in  one  division  than 
when  enacted  in  a  number. 

But  even  the  single  revenue  appropriation  ordinance  of 
American  cities  seldom  contains  complete  provisions  for  all 
the  expenditures  that  are  fittingly  called  "revenue."  As  a 
rule,  it  commonly  provides  for  meeting  from  90  to  95  per 
cent  of  the  current  costs  of  maintaining  the  departments  and 
public  service  enterprises — costs  which  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  following  the  general  usage  of  conunercial  account- 
ants, calls  "expenses."  They  also  generally  provide  for 
meeting  all  sinking  fund  requirements,  and  all  special  debts 
which  fall  due  in  the  current  year,  and  whose  liquidation 
is  not  met  by  sinking  fund  assets,  but  leave  at  least  10  per  cent 
of  the  current  expenses  unprovided  for. 

Thus,  New  York,  in  its  so-called  budget  for  1908,  which 
had  a  total  of  $140,572,266  of  appropriations,  included  in 
that  total  $100,129,000  for  meeting  departmental  expenses,  and 
$8,368,000  for  liquidating  so-called  "special  revenue  bonds." 
The  latter  appropriation  was  made  necessary  by  departmental 
expenses  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  not  provided  for  by 
the  general  financial  appropriation  of  1908.  Here  is  a  failure 
to  include  over  8  per  cent  of  the  current  costs  of  departments 
in  the  appropriations  for  the  year  for  which  those  costs  are 
incurred.  The  possible  evil  or  michief  of  this  practice  may 
be  noted  by  the  following  fact :  By  this  method  of  preparing 
financial  proposals,  many  large  appropriations  for  meeting 
current  expenses  are  made  when  there  is  no  public  discussion 
or  even  general  knowledge  of  the  budget.  This  practice  allows 
political  bosses  to  grant  favored  branches  of  the  service  larger 
amounts  than  appear  on  the  surface,  and  never  permits  any 
ready  and  accurate  statement  to  be  made  from  the  appropria- 
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tions  of  the  actual  and  relative  costs  of  any  of  the  branches 
of  the  service. 

But  New  York  City  is  not  a  sinner  above  all  others  in 
the  matter  of  additional  or  supplemental  appropriations.  The 
great  majority  of  cities  which  permit  large  appropriations 
lor  deficiencies  and  meet  the  same  by  revenue  oonds,  reve- 
nue warrants,  or  other  means,  must  be  placed  in  the  same  list. 

Budgets  should  be  honest  exhibits  of  the  plans  of  the 
administration.  They  cannot  be  honest  until  they  are  full, 
complete,  and  explicit;  until  they  are  such,  thev  are  like  all 
other  deceptive  statements — ^the  agents  of  dishonest,  ineffi- 
cient and  wasteful  government.  To  make  budgets  the  agents 
of  good  and  efficient  government,  they  must  T)e  exhibits  of 
all  the  expenses  which  administrative  officers  are  expected  to 
incur  (but  not  to  exceed)  during  the  ensuing  fiscal  year. 
In  Great  Britain,  save  in  extraordinary  emergencies  as  a 
great  war,  there  are  no  appropriations  tnat  are  not  "budget 
appropriations."  The  budj^et  is  a  statement  of  all  desired 
or  contemplated  appropriations  or  expenditures  for  the  en- 
suing year.  The  people  in  discussing  it  are  considering  all 
the  costs  of  government  for  a  year.  From  a  lucid  and  in- 
telligible presentation  of  such  a  budget  (such  as  Gladstone 
was  accustomed  to  make,  and  such  as  the  Honorable  Lloyd- 
George  made  this  year)  the  people  can  form  an  intelligent 
opinion  concerning  the  relation  of  the  budgetary  provisions 
to  their  own  interests,  wishes  and  expectations.  But  what 
ordinary  citizen,  from  a  budget  such  as  is  presented  by  the 
average  American  city,  can  form  an  intelligent  judgment  con- 
cerning the  effect  of  the  municipal  expenditures  upon  public 
debt,  or  the  relative  merit  of  expenditures  for  any  branch 
of  the  service?  The  only  persons  who  can  form  such  an 
opinion  are  those  in  the  secret  councils  of  the  reigning  powers 
that  be. 

This  brings  me  to  a  consideration  of  a  second  characteristic 
which  must  fe  embodied  in  municipal  budgets  if  they,  like 
the  British  national  budget,  are  to  be  made  efficient  instru- 
ments for  securing  popular  control  over  the  administration 
of  governmental  &iance.  The  British  budget  is  not  only  a 
complete  statement  of  all  proposed  expenfitures  and  reve- 
nues for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year,  and  thus  an  exhibit  also 
of  the  effect  of  current  financial  transactions  upon  public 
debt;  it  is  an  analytical  and  lucid  statement  of  such  expendi- 
tures, revenues  and  debt.  The  city  budgets,  if  they  are  to 
be  made  anything  more  than  the  plaything  of  city  bosses  to 
fool  the  people,  must  be  not  only  complete,  but  also  analytical 
and  intelligiole  statements  of  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  municipal 
administration,  of  the  actual  and  relative  costs  of  administer- 
ing each  and  all  of  the  departments  and  financial  activities, 
and  of  the  effect  of  expenses,  interest  charges  and  outlays,  upon 
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municipal  debt  and  public  credit.  They  must  further  be 
complete  as  well  as  lucid  statements  of  that  policy,  costs,  etc. 

I  ou  have  doubtless  all  heard  the  old  story  of  Dean  Swift 
and  the  sailor,  wherein  it  is  narrated  how  the  Dean  had 
explained  to  the  sailor  the  two  great  fundamental  require- 
ments of  the  Christian  and  the  good  man  of  every  faith. 
The  Dean  had  declared  that  the  Christian  must  be  at  once 
prayerful  and  watchful;  and  however  prayerful  he  mi^ht 
be,  he  could  not  be  classed  as  a  Christian  unless  watchml; 
nor  could  he  be  called  Christian  if  watchful  unless  prayerful 
If  vou  have  heard  the  story,  you  doubtless  remember  how  the 
sailor  induced  the  Dean  to  say  the  Lord^s  Prayer;  first,  as 
ordinarily  repeated,  and  later  backward  from  "Amen"  to 
"Our  Father  p  and  while  the  Dean  was  busy  with  the  prayer 
in  the  latter  form,  the  sailor  drank  up  the  wine  which  the 
Dean  had  ordered  for  himself.  You  will  further  recall  the 
fact  that  the  sailor  when  asked  for  an  explanation  of  the 
absence  of  the  wine,  said:  "Sorry  to  say  it.  Dean;  but  say  it 
I  must.  You  do  not  understand  your  business.  You  prayed 
all  ri^ht,  but  forcot  to  watch,  and  I  drank  your  wine."  So, 
in  this  matter  of  budgets:  They  must  be  lucid  as  well  as 
complete,  and  complete  as  well  as  lucid  statements;  and  those 
that  possess  one  of  these  qualities  and  not  the  other  fall  as 
far  short  of  what  they  should  be  as  does  the  Christian  who 
is  not  at  once  prayerrul  and  watchful. 

I  have  called  your  attention  to  some  budgets  which  are 
incomplete  and  incomprehensible  statements  of  proposed  ex- 
penditures. Permit  me  in  passing  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  very  lucid  but  incomplete  statement  which  the  Comp- 
troller of  New  York  City  prepared  to  accompany  the  late 
budget  of  that  city.  That  statement  is  embodied  in  a  pam- 
phlet containing  comparative  tables,  classifying  and  grouping 
revenue  appropriations  for  a  series  of  years.  It  is  a  complete 
and  lucid  statement  of  over  90  per  cent  of  the  revenue  appro- 
priations, and  yet  is  not  a  complete  exhibit  of  to  exceed 
70  per  cent  of  the  total  costs  of  government  for  a  single  year. 
The  Comptroller's  explanatory  exhibit  of  this  limited  portion 
of  the  year's  expenditures  is  the  clearest  and  best  of  its  kind 
that  the  speaker  has  seen  accompanying  American  municipal 
revenue,  or  other  estimates  for  appropriation.  The  principles 
imderlying  the  Comptroller's  exhibits  are  those  which  the 
speaker  wishes  to  commend;  and  yet  the  clearness  of  state- 
ment with  reference  to  90  per  cent  of  the  revenue  appropria- 
tion, or  70  per  cent  of  the  total  appropriation,  cannot  be 
accepted  as  a  substitute  for  completeness  and  lucidity  for 
every  feature.  We  must  make  our  budgets  clear  and  intel- 
ligible and  also  complete,  and  complete  as  well  as  intelligible. 

A  statement  of  municipal  expenditures  and  budgetary 
proposals  for  expenditure,  to  be  intelligible,  must  be  an  ex- 
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hibit  of  those  expenditures  classified  according  to  functional 
activity.  That  classification  must  follow  along  the  general 
lines  pointed  out  by  Warner  and  other  German  students 
of  governmental  finance.  It  must  embody  the  results  of  the 
studies  of  American  students  in  the  same  field,  as  those 
studies  are  gathered  into  the  scheme  promulgated  several 
years  ago  by  the  National  Municipal  League  for  uniform 
accounts  and  reports  of  cities,  and  later  made  the  basis  of 
the  schedules  and  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  relat- 
ing to  the  financial  transactions  and  conditions  of  cities  hav- 
ing a  population  of  over  30,000. 

In  a  general  way  the  principles  underlying  the  classi- 
fication referred  to  have  been  approved  by  the  League  of 
American  Municipalities,  the  National  Association  of  Comp- 
trollers and  Accounting  Officers,  and  all  of  the  State  and  other 
local  associations  and  organizations  of  city  officials  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  all  our  leading  students 
and  teachers  of  public  finance  and  municipal  administration. 
In  a  general  way  they  are  embodied  in  the  explanatory  ex- 
hibit of  the  New  York  City  Comptroller  accompanying  his 
revenue  budget,  to  which  attention  has  already  been  called. 

The  National  Municipal  League,  the  League  of  Ameri- 
can Municipalities,  the  National  Association  of  Comptrollers 
and  Accounting  Officers,  and  a  number  of  other  organizations 
have  in  more  recent  years  committed  themselves  to  the  idea 
of  uniform  municipal  budgets  classified  along  the  lines 
accepted  for  the  proposed  scheme  of  uniform  accounts  and 
reports.  The  publication  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the 
Census  during  the  past  six  years  of  uniform,  classified  reports 
of  municipal  transactions  and  indebtedness  has  demonstrated 
a  number  of  things  conceminff  municipal  administration.  It 
has  shown  the  power  of  intelligent  criticism  and  the  value 
of  comparative  statements  of  the  costs  of  government  in  differ- 
ent cities  in  checking  useless  and  wasteful  departmental 
appropriations  and  in  increasing  appropriations  that  are  cal- 
cumted  to  promote  public  health  and  general  well-being.  To 
enable  the  cities  themselves  to  prepare  their  own  reports  alon^ 
the  same  lines  and  thus  enlarge  the  field  within  which  muni- 
cipal reports  can  be  made  efficient  for  good  government,  the 
budgets  and  appropriations  must  be  prepared  along  the  same 
general  lines  with  those  classified  exhibits  of  expenditure.  In 
advocating  the  preparation  of  uniform  municipal  budgets,  the 
organizations  and  associations  referred  to  wish,  therefore,  to 
accomplish  two  distinct  results.  They  desire  to  guarantee  the 
extension  of  the  field  within  which  uniform  accounts  and  re- 
ports can  be  made  useful  in  securing  public  control  over 
mimicipal  financial  administration,  by  accompanying  the  bud- 
get with  the  accounts  and  reports  as  contemplated.  They 
also   desire  to  prevent   appropriations  under  circumstances 
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that  beget  wasteful  expenditures.  They  desire,  therefore,  (to 
paraphrase  certain  popular  proverbs)  to  lock  the  stable  door 
before  the  horse  is  stolen,  rather  than  to  disclose  how  the 
horse  was  stolen  and  what  became  of  him.  The  endeavor  to 
secure  this  result  is  based  upon  the  well-known  fact  that  men 
care  more  for  live  horses  than  for  dead  ones.  If  they  can  be 
informed  in  advance  of  all  the  expenditures  that  are  being 
considered  for  authorization  the  next  year,  the  reason  for  them, 
the  relation  of  such  expenditures  to  taxes  and  debt,  they 
will  take  a  great  interest  in  preventing  bad  and  wasterul  ex- 
penditures and  in  encouraging  those  making  for  good  gov- 
ernment ;  while  they  will'  devote  but  little  time  to  denouncing 
unwise  past  expenditures,  for  which  no  one  can  be  punished, 
and  to  Demoaning  excessive  past  taxes  which  can  never  be 
lessened  or  recovered. 

The  uniform  accounts  and  uniform  reports  for  which 
our  municipal  associations  and  municipal  reformers,  students 
and  citizens  interested  in  good  government  have  been  greatly 
interested  during  the  past  few  years  are  good.  They  help  all 
concerned  to  find  fault,  or  make  their  criticisms  of  past 
governmental  action  intelligible  and  correct.  But  fault  nnd- 
mg  and  criticism  of  past  wrongdoing  are  not  the  only 
desiderata  of  good  government.  The  people  of  England  could 
criticise  and  denounce  and  find  fault  with  Eling  Charles'  use 
of  the  old  royal  taxing  power.  They  cut  off  the  King's  head 
to  stop  the  exercise  of  such  power,  and  under  Cromwell  as- 
serted the  power  of  control  in  advance.  That  is  the  issue  to- 
day in  municipal  affairs.  The  people  are  not  satisfied  with 
finding  fault  after  accomplished  facts.  They  want  to  stop 
the  bosses  from  unjust  taxation  and  unwise  expenditure,  as 
the  old  English  Parliament  restrained  the  kings  from  action 
until  their  consent  had  been  obtained.  The  classified  and 
uniform  budget  is  the  only  possible  basis  of  providing  the  peo- 
ple with  advance  knowledge  concerning  the  character  of  pro- 
posed financial  transactions  and  their  effect  upon  the  interest 
and  welfare  of  the  masses.  With  such  a  budget  prepared 
every  year,  by  which  the  citizens  of  a  given  city  can  know 
in  advance  how  every  class  of  proposed  expenditure  compares 
with  the  like  expenditures  of  other  cities,  and  how  the  pro- 
posed expenditures  of  the  year  compare  with  those  of  other 
years;  with  budgets  that  diow  the  relation  of  all  expendi- 
tures to  the  popular  well-being  and  all  the  complex  administra- 
tive problems  of  the  city,  there  is  an  opportunitjr  to  make 
public  opinion  upon  governmental  questions  an  intelligent 
judgment,  and  also  to  make  that  opinion  supreme  over  the 
ordinary  city  council,  and  in  the  case  of  Washington,  supreme 
even  over  the  National  Congress.  Without  it,  the  people 
are  even  more  powerless  in  the  average  city  than  are  the 
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citizens  of  Washington  in  their  past  and  present  efforts  to 
control  or  modify  the  judgment  of  the  National  Congress. 

^  In  this  connection,  permit  me  to  make  a  second  appli- 
cation of  the  story  of  Dean  Swift  and  the  sailor,  to  which 
I  have  already  referred.  The  citizen  cannot  be  a  good  Chris- 
tian or  a  good  member  of  the  body  politic  unless  he  is  at 
once  prayerful — ^that  is,  interested  in  having  the  Lord  on  the 
side  of  good  government — and  also  watchful  over  all  gov- 
ernmental transactions.  People  of  all  sects  and  religions — 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  Christian  and  Jew- -are  prayerful 
enough.  They  call  enough  on  the  Lord  to  give  them  good  gov- 
ernment. But  we  should  not  blame  them  unduljr  if  they  fail 
in  watchfulness,  provided  they  have  no  opportunity  to  watch, 
or  through  watching  to  form  an  intelligent  opinion  of  the 
character  and  results  of  governmental  financial  transactions. 
It  is  to  provide  a  way  for  the  common  people,  who  are  prayer- 
ful and  are  interested  on  the  side  of  good  morals,  honesty 
and  efficiency  of  government  to  watch,  that  I  come  before 
you,  and  through  you  ask  the  legislative  powers  that  be 
to  provide  our  cities  with  complete,  classified  and  intelligible 
budgets,  so  that  the  people  can  watch  as  well  as  pray,  and 
thus  make  their  prayers  and  good  intentions  and  good  de- 
sires effective  for  good  government. 

One  word  more  and  I  will  close.  In  past  years  the  va- 
rious departments  of  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia have  presented  theii*  estimates  of  the  expenditures 
which  they  recommend  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year.  All  of 
these  departmental  estimates  were  prepared  under  old  and 
antiquated  general  titles  which  conveyed  no  inkling  of  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  appropriations  asked  for  were  to  be  ex- 
pended, and  no  ordinary  business  man  could,  in  the  leisure 
at  his  disposal,  tell  which  ones  were  excessive  and  permitted 
the  wasteful  or  extravagant  expenditure  of  money.  Under 
such  circumstances,  those  interested  in  special  departments  or 
particular  appropriations  could  sometimes  secure  more  than 
their  just  share  of  the  public  money;  and  others,  unable  to 
stir  up  as  much  tumult,  or  raise  as  much  dust  to  throw  in 
the  eyes  of  Congress,  failed  to  secure  sufficient  appropria- 
tion to  perform  the  duties  which  could  reasonably  be  demanded 
or  expected  from  their  office.  The  budget  recently  prepared 
by  the  Auditor  and  forwarded  with  the  approval  of  the  Dis- 
trict Commissioners  for  action  by  Congress  next  winter,  is 
arranged  on  an  entirely  different  basis.  It  presents  exhibits 
of  past  expenditures  for  a  series  of  years,  classified  according 
to  the  functional  activities  of  the  municipal  government.  It 
shows  the  changes  made  in  the  grants  of  Congress  for  all 
these  activities  during  the  years  covered  by  the  figures.  It 
asks  for  appropriations  within  limits  specified  for  the  en- 
suing year,  and  further  asks  that  Congress  in  making  its  appro- 
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priations,  may  not  only  authorize  expenditures  in  amounts 
such  as  are  asked  for,  but  in  the  form  requested,  so  that 
accounts  may  be  kept  and  reports  made  along  the  lines  recom- 
mended by  all  civic  associations  and  by  all  students  and 
teachers  of  governmental  finance. 

The  allotments  made  by  the  Auditor  and  the  Commis- 
sioners for  particular  departments  and  specified  purposes 
may  or  may  not  be  the  expression  of  the  best  civic  judgment 
It  IS  hoped  that  they  are  representative  of  that  judgment.  But 
they  may  all  be  conceived  m  prejudice  and  begotten  of  ignor- 
ance of  actual  conditions  and  needs,  and  yet  I  would  in  that  case, 
as  in  the  first  one  stated,  recommend  the  form  of  the  budgetary 
estimates  submitted,  and  join  in  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commissioners  that  appropriations  be  on  the  lines  cast  of  the 
estimates  submitted.  As  a  resident  of  Washington,  I  so  recom- 
mend, because  the  form  presented  is  one  which  will  best  en- 
able every  slighted  interest,  if  such  there  be,  to  demonstrate 
that  fact  in  the  most  convincing  manner.  It  is  a  form  of 
financial  proposals  which  will  be  readily  understood  by  the 

Eeople  of  the  District ;  and  when  this  fact  sinks  into  the  pub- 
c  consciousness,  ^at  nupibers  of  our  citizens,  who  nave 
hitherto  taken  no  vital  interest  in  our  common  affairs,  because 
they  could  not  understand  the  issues  involved,  will  be  aroused 
to  activity;  and  thus  aroused,  a  practical  consensus  of  public 
opinion  can  at  no  distant  future  j)eriod  be  reached,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  actual  and  relative  public  expenditures  that  should 
be  authorized  for  the  support  of  our  various  governmental 
activities. 

Washington  is  the  Capital  of  the  Nation,  and  if  its 
accounts  and  budgets  can  be  arranged  to  reflect  the  recom- 
mendations of  all  those  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  same 
from  their  relation  to  good  and  efficient  government,  the  action 
in  Washington  will  have  an  early  and  widespread  influence 
for  good  in  every  municipality  on  this  continent.  It  will  also 
exert  a  beneficial  influence  in  the  preparation  of  National  and 
State  budgets  and  appropriations,  and  in  the  form  of  all  gov- 
ernmental reports  and  accounts.  Shall  not  the  voice  of  this 
association  be  raised  to  support  the  action  of  the  Auditor  and 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  favor  of  the 

?roposed  form  of  the  appropriation  act  for  the  District  of 
lolumbia? 
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By  Richard  M.  Chapman^  C.  P.  A. 

(Continued.) 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  NUMBERS. 

The  Development  of  Municipal  Accounting: — Changes  in  Method  and  Pro- 
cedure Contemplated.  Merits  of  Former  Expedients.  Scope  of  Thesis.  Govern- 
Ing  Distinctions.  Form  of  Presentation  and  Illustration  of  Subject  Adopted. 
Appropriation  Funds  and  Provision  Therefor.  Assessment  Funds.  Taxes  and 
Assessments  Differentiated.  Interest  on  and  Redemption  of  Assessment  Bonds. 
Water  Revenue  and  Maintenance.  Receiving  and  Collecting  Officers.  Bond  Bounds. 
Special  Funds.  Accounts  Current.  Primary  Classification  of  Receipts.  Liqui- 
dation of  Imposts.  Application  of  Miscellaneous  Revenues.  Refunding  of  Taxes, 
Assessments  and  Water  Rates,  paid  in  error.  Refunds  of  Miscellaneous  Revenues. 
Characteristics  of  Different  Types  of  Funds.  *'A*'  Warrants  Drawn  Against  Ap- 
propriations. **B"  Warrants  Drawn  Against  Special  and  Trust  Accounts.  Audit, 
Rei^stration,  Payment  and  Cancellation  of  Warrants.  Significance  of  the  Balance 
of  Fund,  Warrant  and  Cash  Accounts,  Current  Taxes.  Assessments  and  Water 
Rates,  and  Arrears..  Enforcing  Collection  by  Sale.  Disposition  of  Surplus  Bal- 
ances of  Funds.  City  Treasury  Journal,  Ledger  and  Trial  Balance  thereof.  The 
Principal  of  the  City  Debt.  The  Several  Classes  of  Bonds.  Modes  of  Author- 
isation and  Redemption.  Interest  on  the  City  Debt.  Principal  and  Interest 
Journal,  Ledger  and  Trial  Balance  thereof.  The  Sinking  Fund.  Specific  Com- 
ponent Funds  Comprehended.  Annual  Installments  Levied.  Revenues  from 
Investments.  Assessments,  Water  Rates  and  Miscellaneous  Revenues  Pledged. 
Redemptions. 

In  order  that  the  foregoing  entries  1  to  8  may  be  readily 
traced  to  the  ledger  accounts  to  which  they  give  rise  and  the 
double  «itry  scheme  of  the  accounts  demonstrated,  they  are 
here  repeated,  without  explanatory  text  and  in  close  forma- 
tion, followed  by  entries  9  to  15,  after  which  is  a  skeleton 
of  the  general  ledger,  showing  the  controlling  accounts  oper- 
ated and  trial  balances  thereof,  showing  the  opening  and  clos- 
ing balances  and  the  intervening  volume  of  transactions  of  the 
fiscal  year,  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  illustration. 

SINKING  FUND— JOURNAL. 
SINKING  FUNDS  OF  FORMER  MUNICIPALITIES  CONSOLIDATED. 

1. 

1.  Treasurer  of  the  Sinking  Fund — Cash  :  To  Sun- 

dries     $1,710,454.63 

6.  Annual  Installment  Levied $170,572.11 

7.  Revenue  from  Investments 446,837.76 

8.  Interest  on  Bank  Deposits 7,747.63 

0.         Investments  Redeemed 850.040.00 

10.  Assessments  and  Water  Rates  Pledged 63,108.43 

11.  Miscellaneous  Sinking  Fund  Revenues 673,088.60 

2. 

5.         Sundries :   To  Sinking  Fund  Warrants $1,720,260.00 

12.         Redemption  of  the  City  Debt $874,000.00 

18.         Investments  Purchased   846,000.00 

14.         Refunds  of  Revenues I,26a00 

3. 

2.  Treasurer  of  the  Sinking  Funds — Investments.     $846,000.00 

4.        To  Sinkliig  Funds — ^Investments $846,000.00 
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4. 

12.         Bedemption  of  the  City  Debt '. .     $220,400.00 

2.        To  TreMurer  of  the  Sinking  Pand — Invest- 
ments   

5. 

4.         Sinking  Pnnd  Inrestments:    To  Sundries $579,440.00 

2.        Tress*r  of  the  Sinking  Pund — Inrestments. 
12.         Redemption  of  the  City  Debt 

6. 

6.         Sinking  Pnnd  WarranU $1,710,006.69 

1.         To  Treasurer  of  the  Sinking  Pund — Cash.. 

7. 

8.        Sundries :  To  Sinking  Pund — Cash  Account 

6.  Annual  Installment  LerTed $170,572.11 

7.  Rerenues  from  Inrestments 446,837.76 

8.  Interest  on  Bank  Deposits 7.747.63 

0.  Inrestments  Redeemed 350,040.00 

10.  Assessments  and  Water  Rates  Pledged 53,168.43 

11.  Miscellaneous  Sinking  Pnnd  Revenues 673,088.60 

8. 

8.  Sinking  Pund  Cash  Account :   To  Sundries. . . .  $1,720,250:00 

12.         Redemption  of  the  Citr  Debt 

18.         Inrestments  Purchased   

14.         Refunds  of  Rerenues 


$229,40a00 


$350,040.00 
229,400.00 


$1,719,006.69 


$1,710,454.58 


$874,000.00 

845,000.00 

1,250.00 


15. 


20. 
21. 
22. 
28. 
24. 


25. 
26. 
27. 


19. 


16. 


18. 


18. 


16. 


19. 


15. 


20. 
21. 
22. 
28. 
24. 


17. 


17. 


25. 
26. 
27. 


SINKING  PUND  OP  THE  CITY  AS  NOW  CONSTITUTED. 

0. 

Treasurer    of   the    Sinking   Pund — Cash :     To 

Sundries   $877,436.99 

Annual  InsUlIment  Levied $324,090.89 

Rerenue  for  Inrestments 48,636.07 

Interest  on  Bank  Deposits 390.04 

Inrestments  Redeemed 8,000.00 

Miscellaneous  Sinking  Pund  Revenues 1,319.99 

10. 

Sundries :    To  Sinking  Pund  Warrants. . . .  $376,065.00 

Redemption  of  the  Cltr  Debt $  20,000.00 

Inrestments  Purchased   347,000.00 

Refunds  of  Revenue 65.00 

11. 

Treasurer  of  the  Sinking  Pund — Investments. .     $847,000.00 

To  Sinking  Pund  Investments $847,000.00 

12. 

Sinking  Pund  Investments $3,000.00 

To  Treasurer  of  the  Sinking  Pund — Invest- 
ments    $3,000.00 

18. 

Sinking  Pund  Warrants $876,761.34 

To  Treasurer  of  the  Sinking  Fund — Cash. .  $876,761.84 

14. 

Sundries :  To  Sinking  Pund  Cash  Account.  $877,486.99 

Annual  Installment  Levied $324,909.89 

Revenue  from  Investments 48,636.07 

Interest  on  Bank  Deposits 390.04 

Investments  Redeemed 8,000.00 

Miscellaneous  Sinking  Pund  Revenues 1,319.99 

15. 

Sinking  Pund  Cash  Account :   To  Sundries. . . .  $876,065.00 

RedempUon  of  the  Citr  Debt $  29,000.00 

Investments  Purchased   347,000.00 

Refunds  of  Revenues 65.00 
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SINKING  FUND— LEDGER. 

SINKING  FUNDS  OF  FORMER  MUNICIPALITIES  CONSOLIDATED. 

1.     Treasurer  of  the  Sinking  Fund — Oaeh  in  Depoeitoriee. 

Balance  31  Dec.  1907 $    169,088.82 

1.     Sundries   1  JIO.454.68 

$1,879,542.85 

6.     Sinking  Fund  Warranta $1,719,006.60 

Balance  81  Dec.,  1908 160,536.16 

""  $1,879,542.85 

2.     Treasurer  of  the  BinMng  Fund — JnvestmenU  EeHd. 

Balance  31  Dec,  1907 $14,648,800.00 

3.  Sinking  Fund  Inveatmenta 845,000.00 

""$15,493,800.00 

4.  Redemption  of  City  Debt $229,400.00 

5.  Sinking  Fund  Inyeatments. 350,040.00 

Balance  31  Dec,  1908 14,914.360.00 


$15,493,800.00 


3.    BinMng  Fund  Oaeh  Aooount, 


8.     Sundries $1,720,250.00 

Balance  31  Dec,  1908 158,386.16 

$1,878,636.16 

Balance  31  Dec,  1907 $    168.181.63 

7.  Sundries   1,710,454.53 

$1,878,636.16 
4.    Sinking  Fund  JnveeimenU  Aooount. 

5.  Sundries $     579,440.00 

Balance  31  Dec,  1908 14,914,360.00 

$15,493,800.00 

Balance  31  Dec,  1907 $14,648,800.00 

8.  Treasurer  of  Sinking  Fund — Investment 845,000.00 

$15,493,800.00 
5.    Sinking  Fund  WarranU, 

6.  Treasurer  of  Sinking  Fund— Casli $1,719,006.69 

Balance  31  Dec,  1908 2,150.00 

$1,721,156.69 

Balance  31  Dec,  190^ $  906.69 

2.     Sundries 1,720,250.00 

$1.721,156.69 

6.  Annual  JnetaXlment  Levied, 

T.     Sinking  Fund  Cash  Account $179,572.11 

1.     Treasurer  Sinking  Fund— Cash $179,572.11 

7.  Revenues  from  Investments. 

7.  Sinking  Fund  Cash  Account $446,837.76 

1.    Treasurer  Sinking  Fund — Cash $446,887.76 
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&    Intereti  an  BMk  D9po§iU, 

7.     StBkliif  Pimd  CMb  Aeconnt $7,747.68 

1.     TreMorer  Stnkliif  Fund — Cash ._; $7,747.68 

0.    InvestfMHU  BedeeiMd. 

7.     BlaklM  Fund  Caih  Account $850,040.00 

1.    ItMsartr  SlnUnc  Fond— Cath $850,040.00 

10.    A99e99mtnt9  and  Water  Rate9  Pledged. 

7.     Sinkinf  Fond  Cash  Account $58,168.48 

1.     Treasurer  Sinkinf  Fund — Cash $58,168.48 

11.    MieotUaneoMS  SinMng  Fund  Revenuee, 

7.  Sinking  Fund  Cash  Account $678,088.60 

1.  Trsasnrer  Sinking  Fond— Cash $678,088.60 

12.    Redemption  of  the  Oitp  Debt, 

2.  Slnkinff  Fond  Warrants $   874,000.00 

4.    Treasorer  Sinkinf  Fond — InTSstiaeBt. 220,400.00 

11,103,400.00 

6.     Sinkinf  Fnnd  Investments $    220,400.00 

8.  Sinkinf  Fund  Cash  Accounts 874,000.00 

$1,103,400.00 

18.     Inveetmente  Pnrohaeed. 

2.     Sinkinf  Fund  WarranU $845,000.00 

8.     Sinkinf  Fund  Cash  Account $845,000.00 

14.    Refunde  of  Revenuee. 

2.     Sinkinf  Fund  Warrants $1,250.00 

8.     Sinkinf  Fund  Cash  Account $1,250.00 
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ANALYSIS  OF  WARRANTS. 


Drawn  for. 


Out- 
■tanding 
Dec.  31. 
1907.        Drawn  1908. 


TotaL 


Ont- 
Btanding 
Dec.  31, 
Paid  1908.  1908. 


Redemptions 
Inrestmenta  . 
Refunds  .... 


$900.00 
6.69 


$874,000.00 

845,000.00 

1,250.00 


$874,900.00 

845.000.00 

1,256.69 


$873,900.00     $1,000.00 

843,900.00       1,100.00 

1,206.69  50.00 


$906.69     $1,720,250.00     $1,721,156.69     $1,719,006.69     $2,150.00 


SINKING  FUND  OF  THE  CITY  AS  NOW  CONSTITUTED.  ^ 

15.  Trta9ur9r  of  the  Sinking  Fund — Oath  in  Depotitoriea, 

Balance  81  Dec.,  1907 $  10,439.20 

9.     Sundries   377,436.99 

$387,876.19 

18.     Sinking  Fund  Warrants $376,761.34 

Balance  31  Dec,  1908 11,114.85 

""     $387,876.19 

16.  Tretiturer  of  the  Sinking  Fund — InvettmenU  Held, 

Balance  31  Dec.  1907 $10,842,100.00 

11.  Sinking  Fond  Investments 347,000.00 

$11,189,100.00 

12.  Sinking  Fund  Investments $         3,000.00 

Balance  31  Dec,  1908 11,186.100.00 

"$11,189.100.00 

17.     Sinking  Fund — Cash  Account. 

15.     Sundries   $376,065.00 

Balance  81  Dec,  1908 8,609.85 

$384,674.85 

Balance  31  Dec,  1907 $     7,237.86 

14.     Sundries   377,436.99 

""     $384.674.85 

18.    Sinking  Fund  Investments  Account, 

12.     Treasurer  of  Sinking  Fund  Investment $         3,000.00 

Balance  31  Dec,  1908 11,186,100.00 

"$11,189,100.00 

Balance  31  Dec,  1907 $10,842,100.00 

11.     Treasurer  Sinking  Fund  Investment 347,000.00 

n^ll,189,100.00 

19.     Sinking  Fund  Warrants, 

18.     Treasurer  Sinking  Fund— Cash ^^'^S'ZSiSJ 

Balance  31  Dec,  1908 2,505.00 

""     $379,266.84 

Balance  31  Dec,  1907 *o  J'521-2J 

10.     Sundries   376,065.00 

$379,266.34 
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20.  Annual  JnatallmenU  Levied. 

14.     Sinking  Fund  Cash  Account $324,000.89 

0.     Treasurer  Sinking  Fund — Cash $324,090.89 

21.  Revenue  from  InvestmenU. 

14.     Sinking  Fund  Cash  Account $48,636.07 

9.  Treasurer  Sinking  Fund — Cash $48,636.07 

22.  Interest  on  Bank  Deposits. 

14.     Sinking  Fund  Cash  Account $300.04 

9.     Treasurer  Sinking  Fund — Cash ^ $390.04 

23.     Investments  Redeemed, 

14.     Sinking  Fund  Cash  Account $3,000.00 

9.     Treasurer  Sinking  Fund — Cash $3,000.00 

24.     Miscellaneous  Sinking  Fund  Revenues. 

14.  Sinking  Fund  Cash  Account $1,310.99 

9.     Treasurer  Sinking  Fund — Cash $1,819.99 

25.     Redemption  of  the  City  Debt. 

10.     Sinking  Fund  Warrants $29,000.00 

15.  Sinking  Fund  Cash  Account $29.000.00 

26.    Investments  Purchased, 

10.     Sinking  Fund  Warrants $347,000.00 

15.  Sinking  Fund  Cash  Account $347,000.00 

27.    Refunds  of  Revenues, 

10.  Sinking  Fund  Warrants $65.00 

16.  Sinking  Fund  Cash  Account .^ $65.00 
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ANALYSIS  OP  WARRANTS. 

Out-  Out- 
standing standing 
31  Dec^  31  Dec, 
for             1907.        Drawn  1908.             Total.  Paid  1908.           1908. 

Redemptions  ..$1,600.00        $  29,000.00        $  30,500.00  %  30,000.00     S    500.00 

Investments   ..   1,700.00          347,000.00          348,700.00  346,700.00       2,000.00 

Refunds  1.34                   69.00                   66.34  61,34              5.00 

$3,201.34        $376,065.00        $379,266.34  $376,761.84     $2,505.00 
(To  be  concluded.) 
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Uniform  System  of  Accounts  for  Gas  Corpora- 
tions and  Electric  Corporations  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

(Continoed.) 


Am  Prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  Accordance  witb  Act 
of  Congress  Approved  March  3,  1909.    Public — No.  303. 


Special'Notb. — On  and  after  January  1.  1910,  all  charges  to  capital  or  other 
accounts  provided  for  in  this  Clasalflcatlon  should  be  the  actual  money  costs  of 
the  things  for  which  they  are  made.  Where  the  consideration  In  any  transaction 
shown  in  any  entry  Is  any  thing  other  than  money,  the  actual  consideration 
should  be  shown  in  the  entry  and  the  amount  charged  should  be  the  actual  cash 
value  of  the  consideration  at  the  time  of  the  transaction. 

GROUP  A.  — OPERATING  ACCOUNTS  OF  GAS 
CORPORATIONS. 

OPERATING  REVENUES. 

G  101.    Sale  op  Gas  for  Municipal  Pubposes. 

This  account  includes  all  revenues  received  from  munici- 
pal corporations  for  gas  supplied  to  such  corporations  or  to 
other  corporations  for  municipal  purposes. 

G  102.    Prepaid  Gas  Sales. 

Credit  to  this  account  all  revenues  derived  from  the  sale 
of  prepaid  gas  delivered  through  so-called  "prepayment 
meters." 

G  103.    Commercial  Gas  Sales. 

This  account  includes  all  revenues  derived  from  sale  of 
gas  to  consumers  other  than  municipal  corporations. 

G  104.    Sale  op  Gas  to  Other  Gas  Corporations. 

This  accoimt  includes  all  revenues  derived  from  gas  sold 
or  supplied  to  other  gas  corporations  to  be  distributed  by 
them  through  their  own  pipes  to  consumers. 

G  105.    Sale  or  Residuals  and  By-Products. 

This  accoimt  includes  all  revenues  derived  from  the  sale 
of  residuals  and  by-products. 

This  account  should  be  kept  in  such  manner  as  to  enable 
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the  corporation  to  show  the  amounts  of  revenue  derived  from 
the  following  sources: 

Sale  of  Gas  Coke, 

Sale  of  Tar, 

Sale  of  Ammoniacal  Liquor, 

Sale  of  Other  Residuals  and  By-Products. 

Note  A. — The  amount  of  revenue  from  the  sale  of  any  residual  or  by-product 
is  to  be  determined  by  the  price  received  at  the  point  of  delivery  to  the  pur- 
chaser, and  any  expense  incurred  by  the  corporation  in  effecting  delivery  should 
be  charged  to  the  appropriate  operating  expense  account. 

Note  B. — Residuals  and  by-products  consumed  by  the  corporation  should  not 
be  credited  to  thla  account. 

G  106.    Other  Miscellaneous  Gas  Revenue. 

This  account  includes  all  revenues  derived  from  gas 
operations  not  includible  in  any  of  the  foregoing  accounts. 

OPERATING  EXPENSES. 
I.    Production  Expenses. 
G  120.    Works  Superintendence. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  labor  of  the  engineer  in 
charge  of  works  and  his  assistants;  also  day  and  night  fore- 
men and  station  clerks. 

G  121.    Works  Labor. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  labor  at  works  as  fol- 
lows: 

Boiler-HouBe  Labor, — Labor  employed  in  weighing  and 
handling  coal,  coke,  and  breeze  from  place  of  storage  to  boilers; 
labor  employed  in  operating  boilers  and  engines,  including 
such  labor  as  that  of  shovelers,  weighers,  boiler  firemen  and 
engineers,  and  oilers;  and  labor  employed  in  pumping  oil  tar 
from  generators  through  separators  to  storage  tanks  and  from 
storage  tanks  to  boilers;  also  such  labor  as  that  of  pump-house 
men. 

Retort-House  Labor, — ^Labor  employed  in  firing  benches, 
charing  and  recharging  retorts,  patching  and  «curfing  retorts, 
cleaning  pipes  and  lids,  quenching  and  handling  coke  used 
under  benches,  and  handling  coal  from  place  of  storage  to 
retort  house.  This  includes  such  labor  as  that  of  foremen, 
firemen,  fumacemen,  retort  and  boiler  tenders,  patchers,  pipe- 
men,  lid  cleaners,  coke  quenchers,  guymen,  riggers,  shovelers 
and  wheelers. 

Generator 'House  Labor, — Labor  employed  in  weighing 
and  handling  coal  and  coke  from  place  of  storage  to  charg- 
ing floor,  and  in  operating,  firing,  clinkering  and  cleaning 
generators.  This  includes  such  labor  as  that  of  shovelers, 
weighers,  pumpers,  generator  firemen  and  runners. 
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Purifier-J^ouse  Labor. — Labor  employed  in  changing  puri- 
fier boxes,  revivifying  oxide,  and  removing  spent  oxide  to  re- 
fuse pile.  This  includes  such  labor  as  that  of  foremen  and 
laborers. 

Miscellaneous  Labor  at  Works. — General  labor  in  and 
about  the  works  not  specifically  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  gas,  such  as  that  of  watchmen,  janitors  and  messengers, 
and  of  laborers  employed  in  cleaning  up  yards,  removing  snow, 
and  cleaning  out  refi^  piles. 

G  122i    Boiler  Fuel. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  (delivered  in  storage  pile) 
of  fuel  used  under  boilers. 

G  128.    Water. 

This  account  includes  ttle  cost  of  water  used  in  gas  pro- 
duction. 

G  124.    Fuel  Under  Retorts. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  (delivered  in  storage  pile) 
of  fuel  used  under  rd;orts. 

G  125.    Coal  Carbonized. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  (delivered  in  storage  pile) 
of  gas  coal  used  in  retorts. 

G  126.    Coal — Gas  Enrichers. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  (in  storage)  of  enricher 
materials. 

G  127.    Generator  Fuel. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  (delivered  in  storage  pile) 
of  fuel  used  in  generators. 

G  128.    Water-Gas  Oil. 

This  accoimt  includes  the  cost  (in  storage  tanks)  of  gas 
ml  or  naptha  used  in  making  water  gas. 

G  129.    PuRiryiNo  Supplies. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  material  used  in  gas 
purification.  It  includes  the  cost  and  transportation  charges 
of  lime  and  oxide  actually  used;  and  the  cost  of  labor,  cartage, 
shavings,  etc.,  necessary  to  storage;  also  the  cost  of  mixing. 

G  130.    Miscellaneous  Works  Expense. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  sundry  supplies  and  ex- 
penses in  connection  with  the  woite  not  includible  in  other 
accounts.     This  includes  the  cost  of  lubricating  oil,  waste 
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and  packing,  and  other  small  materials  of  like  nature  used 
in  gas  works;  also  the  cost  of  incidental  items,  such  as  tele- 
phones, ice,  brooms,  mops,  kerosene,  soap,  towels,  and  similar 
expensea 

G  131.    Gas  Storage. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  labor  and  material  (ex- 
cept in  repairs)  employed  in  storing  and  regulating  the  floW 
or  ms  to  distributing  mains  by  holder  pressure.  This  in- 
cludes the  cost  of  labor  of  firemen,  engineers,  valvemen,  and 
superintendents  when  engaged  on  gas  storage,  and  the  cost  of 
coal,  coke,  water,  and  incidentals. 

G  132.    Gas  From  Other  Sources. 

This  account  includes  the  cash  purchase  price  of  gas 
bought  from  other  companies  for  distribution  through  the 
^stem  of  the  accounting  corporation;  also  its  proportion  of 
the  cost  of  production  (including  the  cost  of  maintenance,  but 
not  including  any  rent  or  return  upon  the  value  of  property 
emplojred)  of  gas  produced  by  other  companies  for  use  imder 
any  joint  arrangement  for  the  sharing  of  expenses  upon  the 
basis  of  the  relative  amoimts  of  benefit  to  the  several  partici- 
pants. 

G  135.    Works  and  Station  Structures — ^Maintenance. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  all  repairs  to  and  re- 
newals of  work  and  station  structures,  including  permanent 
Eiers  and  other  foundations.  Such  structures  include  retort 
ouses,  generator  houses,  purifier  houses,  engine  houses,  boiler 
houses,  meter  houses;  coal  sheds,  coke  sheds,  oil  tanks,  and 
other  structures  for  storage  of  fuel  to  be  consumed  or  carbon- 
ized in  the  production  of  gas  and  the  operations  auxiliary 
thereto;  tar  houses  and  wells  and  other  structures  for  residuals 
and  by-products;  appurtenant  walks,  fences,  drives,  tramways, 
trestles,  etc.,  and  all  fixtures  permanently  attached  to  such 
structures  and  made  a  part  thereof;  also  all  buildings,  holder 
houses,  and  other  structures  at  outlying  holder  stations,  ex- 
cept the  holders  and  their  appurtenances. 

Note. — Repairs  of  short-lived  and  specially  provided  foundations  and  settings 
for  furnaces  and  boilers,  steam  engines,  gas  engines,  pumps,  generators,  benches, 
condensers,  washers,  scrubbers,  purifiers,  etc.,  are  not  to  be  Included  herein. 
Such  foundations  and  settings  and  the  apparatus  and  machinery  to  which  they 
pertain  are  not  to  be  Included  under  the  term  "fixtures**  as  above  used.  Nor 
•hoald  repairs  of  gas  holders  be  Included  in  this  account. 

G  136.    Power-Plant  Equipment — ^Maintenance. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  repairs  to  and  renewals 
of  the  following: 

Fwmace%^  Boilers  and  Accessories. — ^AU  furnaces,  boilers 
and  boiler  apparatus  and  accessories  devoted  to  the  produc- 
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tion  of  Bteam  for  use  in  producing  gas  and  in  furnishing  mo- 
tive power  in  gas  works  and  stations.  This  includes  boilers 
and  valves  thereto  attached,  appurtenant  furnaces  and  grates, 
and  flues  leading  to  smokestacks  and  chimneys,  and  the  spe- 
cially-provided foimdations  and  settings  of  such  boilers  and 
appurtenances.  It  also  includes  mechanical  stokers  and  other 
apparatus  for  regulating  the  supply  of  fuel;  feed  and  hot- 
water  heaters  and  economizers,  injectors,  filters,  and  f«Bd 
pumps;  blower  engines,  coal  conveyers,  and  ash  conveyers; 
water  pipes,  steam  traps,  drains,  and  separators;  exhaust 
pipes  and  pipes  for  conducting  steam  from  the  boiler  to  the 
engine,  to  condensers,  or  to  the  gas  producers,  etc.  It  does 
not  include  steam  pipes  whose  primary  purpose  is  the  heating 
of  buildings. 

Steam  Engines, — Steam  engines  devoted  to  use  as  prime 
movers  in  gas  works,  including  the  specially-provided  founda- 
tions and  settings  of  such  engines.  The  engine,  whether 
reciprocating  or  rotary  (such  as  steam  turbine^,  includes  the 
throttle  or  inlet  valve  and  the  governor;  also  condensers 
and  air  pumps,  but  not  the  steam  pipe  leading  from  the  boiler, 
or  the  exhauist  pipe. 

Gas  Engines, — Gas  engines  devoted  to  use  as  prime  movers 
in  gas  works  and  stations,  including  the  specially-provided 
foundations  and  settings  for  such  engines.  The  engine  includes 
the  inlet- valve  governor,  and  ignition  and  starting  apparatus, 
but  not  the  pipe  leading  from  the  gas  holder,  or  the  exhaust 
pipe. 

Miscellaneous  Power-Plant  Equipment. — ^Miscellaneous 
power-plant  equipment  at  gas  works  which  is  not  includible 
in  any  of  the  foregoing  accounts.  This  includes  such  me- 
chanical apparatus  as  belts,  pulleys,  hangers,  countershafts, 
and  other  apparatus  intermediary  between  the  prime  mover 
and  the  apparatus  operated,  and  cranes,  hoists,  machine  tools 
and  such,  other  tools  at  power-plants  as  may  properly  be 
capitalized 

G  137.    Gas  Apparatus — ^Maintenance. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  repairing  and  renewing 
the  following: 

Benches  and  Retorts. — Benches,  including  the  retorts  and 
their  settings,  and  auxiliary  piping,  including  ascension  pipes, 
and  foul  and  hydraulic  mains. 

Water-Gas  Sets  and  Accessories. — ^Water-gas  generators 
and  accessories  devoted  to  the  production  of  gas,  the  specially- 
provided  foundations  and  settings  for  such  water-gas  sets,  and 
the  flues  leading  therefrom  to  smokestacks  and  chimneys. 
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This  includes  not  only  generators,  carburetors,  superheaters, 
seals,  and  piping  connected  therewith,  but  also  blast  apparatus, 
oil  and  steam-supplying  apparatus,  oil  heaters,  etc.  It  does 
not  include  pipes  whose  primary  purpose  is  the  warming  of 
buildings. 

Purification  Apparatus. — Apparatus  for  purifying  gas,  in- 
cluding condensers,  washers,  scrubbers,  purifiers,  tar  extractors, 
etc.,  and  their  specially-provided  foundations  and  settings. 

Holders. — Gas  holders  and  appurtenances  at  works  and  at 
district  stations. 

Note. — Repairs  of  holder  houslDgs  should  be  charged  to  account  Q  180, 
"Works  and  Station  Structures — Maintenance." 

Miscellaneous  Equipment. — Accessory  equipment  and 
apparatus  used  in  the  production  and  storage  of  gas  not 
specifically  provided  for  in  the  foregoing  accounts,  includ- 
ing repairs  of  exhausters,  station  meters,  governors^  etc.; 
apparatus  for  charging  retorts;  conveyors  for  disposing  oi 
coke  and  other  products  and  residuals;  tar  and  ammonia 
apparatus,  pumps,  pipes,  tanks,  etc. 

G  138.    Works  Tools— Maintenance. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  repairing  and  renewing 
such  tools  and  implements  used  in  the  production  and  storage 
of  gas  as  have  been  capitalized. 

II.    Transmission  and  Distribution  Expenses. 

G  140.    Transmission  Pumping. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  pumping  gas  through 
mains  to  the  distribution  system,  including  the  cost  of  in- 
spection and  regulation  of  booster  governors. 

Notb. — When  gas  Is  delivered  to  the  supply  system  outside  the  works  at  sub- 
stantially works  pressure,  the  pipe  system.  Including  mains,  feeders,  services,  and 
supply  pipes  to  outlying  holders,  If  any,  should  all  be  classed  in  the  distribution 
system,  when  the  pressure  is  raised  by  means  of  boosters  and  the  gas  is  deliv* 
ered  to  the  pipes  at  higher  than  works  pressure,  and  is  later  reduced  in  pressure 
and  delivered  to  the  distribution  system  proper,  that  portion  of  the  pipe  system 
used  for  conducting  gas  at  the  raised  pressure  should  be  classed  as  the  transmis- 
sion system. 

G  141.    Distribution  Superintendence. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  all  labor  employed  in 
superintending  the  operation  of  the  street  department  and  fit- 
ting and  repair  shops,  including  the  salaries  of  superintend- 
ents, foremen,  clerks,  timekeepers,  messengers,  watchmen,  and 
janitors  employed  in  the  distribution  department. 
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Q  142.    Distribution  Supplies  and  Expenses. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  office  maintenance  and 
incidental  expenses  of  the  street  and  shop  departmraits,  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  Ught,  heat,  tel^>hones,  water,  ice,  etc 

NOTB. — When  the  dlftrlbutlon  offlce  is  combined  with  the  works  office  or 
commercial  office,  charges  like  rent,  light,  etc.,  should  be  divided  between  them 
in  a  flxsd  ratio,  based  npoa  the  rtlatlTe  amounts  of  use. 

G  143.    Gas  Meteb  and  Installation  Wohk. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  labor  employed  and 
material  used  in  locbdng  and  unlocking  meters,  building 
inspection,  pumping  drip,  cleaning  service  or  house  pipe  witn 
pump;  setting,  removing,  resetting,  and  changing  position  of 
meters,  and  temporary  repairs  of  leaks  in  house  piping. 

G   144.      WOHK  ON  CONSUMEBS'  PbEMISES. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  installing  gas  stoves  and 
other  appliances  on  the  premises  of  consumers,  and  of  work 
done  for  consumers  in  maintaining  the  effici^icy  of  their  serv- 
ice, including  complaint  work  and  other  work  done  in  houses 
beyond  the  end  of  the  meter  outlet  connection.  This  includes 
the  cost  of  adjusting  or  changing  location  of  house  pipes,  gas 
burners,  fixtures,  stoves,  and  appliances,  and  the  cost  of  new 
pillars,  tips,  burners,  or  devices  not  chargeable  to  repair  ac- 
counts. It  does  not  include  such  installation  expense  items  as 
are  provided  for  in  the  preceding  account. 

Credit  to  this  accoimt  the  cost  element  of  receipts  for 
jobbing  work  which  the  accounting  corporation  has  performed 
as  agent  under  agency  contracts. 

NOTB. — Any  profit  or  commission  accruing  to  the  corporation  on  Jobbing  work 

Esrformed  as  agent  shall  be  credited  to  account  O  106,  ''Other  Miscellaneous  Oas 
evenue;"  to  that  account  should  also  be  credited  all  receipts  from  gas  jobbing 
not  done  under  agency  contracts. 

G  150.    Gas  Mains  and  Sebvicks — ^Maintenance. 

This  account  includes  all  costs  under  the  following  heads: 

Ga8  Mains. — ^Labor  and  material  employed  in  repairing 
and  renewing  mains,  including  labor  of  foremen,  inspectors, 
calkers,  tappers,  pavers,  drillers,  skilled  laborers,  general  labor- 
ers, and  similar  workers  on  street-department  pay  rolls  while 
engaged  in  repairing,  altering,  overhauling,  changing  position 
of  or  removing  street  mains,  protecting  exposed  or  undermined 
mains,  searching  for  and  repairing  leaks  in  mains,  and  paving 
over  any  of  the  above  works;  also  material  and  cartage  in 
connection  with  the  above  work. 

Gas  Services. — ^Labor  and  material  employed  in  repairing 
and  renewing  services,  including  the  same  classes  of  labor 
as  shown  under  the  preceding  head  "Gas  Mains,"  while  en- 
gaged in  repairing,  altering,  removing,  relaying,  cutting  off, 
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increasing  the  size  of,  and  changing  the  position  of  serv- 
ices, searching  for  and  repairing  leaks  in  services,  and  paving 
over  an^  of  the  above  work;  also  the  cost  of  material  and 
cartage  in  connection  therewith. 

G  151.    Gas  Meters — ^Maintenance. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  testing  and  repairing 
consumers'  meters. 

G  152.    Distribution  Tools — Maintenance. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  sharpening  and  repairing 
such  tools  and  implements  as  have  been  charged  to  capital  ac- 
counts and  are  used  in  the  street  department  and  the  fitting 
and  repair  shops. 

G  153.    Gas  Appuances — ^Maintenance. 

This  accoimt  includes  the  cost  of  repairs  of  gas  lamps, 
stoves,  engines,  and  other  appliances  owned  by  the  corpora- 
tion and  rented  to  consimiers. 

III.  Street  and  Park  Lighting  Expenses. 

G  155.    Street  LiAmp  Operation. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  labor  employed  in  clean- 
ing and  lighting  street  lamps,  and  extinguishing  street  lights; 
in  inspecting  and  supervising  the  street  lighting  district;  in 
reporting  on  relights  and  discontinues,  and  watching  the  hours 
of  lighting  and  extinguishing;  and  the  incidental  expenses  of 
street-lamp  operation. 

G  156.    Street  LiAKps — ^Maintenance. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  labor  and  material  con- 
sumed in  fitting  up  new  lamp  posts,  refitting  standpipes,  clean- 
ing services,  cutting  off  services,  recaUring  columns,  removing 
posts,  resetting  posts,  refitting  columns,  straightening  posts, 
and  all  other  work  of  a  similar  character  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  street  lighting  system  at  the  denee  of  required  effi- 
ciency; also  repaving  over  openings  maae  necessary  by  such 
work. 

IV.  Commercial  Expenses. 

G  160.    Commercial  Administration. 

This  account  includes: 

Commercial  Department  General. — ^Pay  of  superintend- 
ents and  assistants,  chief  clerks,  stenographers,  general  clerks, 
high  bill  clerks,  switchboard  operators,  messengers,  janitors, 
and  watchmen  employed  in  the  commercial  department. 
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Commercial  Department  Accounting. '■^¥%y  of  boi^dseepers 
and  clerks  employed  on  consomers'  accounts. 

{jomfmetcial  Department  Contraata, — V^j  of  clerks  and 
other  employes  in  the  application  or  contract  bureau. 

Cofwmercial  Department  CoUecHng. — ^Pay  of  regular  and 
prepf yjnent  collectors. 

Meter  Readina. — ^Pay  of  meter  readers. 
Commercial  Office  Supplies  and  Expenses. — Oast  of  sup- 
plies and  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  commercial  office. 

G  161.      Al>VBBTISIN0. 

This  account  includes  pay  and  expenses  of  the  advertising 
manager  and  clerks,  also  the  cost  of  commercial  advertising 
sundries,  including  booklets,  dodcers,  newspaper  advertise- 
ments, posters,  buUetins,  and  similar  items. 

NoTB. — ^Thl8  aoconnt  should  not  Include  the  expense  of  adyertlalug  Msidiuaa, 
•QCb  being  chargeable  to  the  proper  restdaal  expense  account. 

G  162.    Otheb  Commebcial  Expenses. 

This  account  includes  all  commercial  expenses  not  provided 
for  elsewhere,  such  as  promotion,  demonstration,  canvassing 
and  soliciting,  etc. 

V.   .Oenead  and  MisceUaneova  Expenses. 

G  165.    Salaries  and  Expenses  of  General  Ofeicebs. 

This  account  includes  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
chairman  of  the  board,  president,  vice  president,  treasurer,  sec- 
retary, comptroller,  general  auditor,  general  manager,  assistant 
general  manager,  chief  engineer,  general  superintendent,  pur- 
chasing a^nt,  and  all  other  officers  whose  jurisdiction  extends 
to  the  entire  system  and  whose  services  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
allocated  to  the  several  departments. 

G  166.    Salaries  and  Expenses  of  General  Office  Clerks. 

This  account  includes  the  pay  and  expenses  of  general 
office  auditors,  bookkeepers,  cashiers,  paymststers,  stenograph- 
ers, clerks  employed  in  counting  cash,  and  all  other  clerks 
employed  in  the  general  office. 

NoTB. — Pay  and  expenses  of  clerks  in  the  commercial  department  should  be 
charged  to  account  O  160,  "Commercial  Administration.*' 

G  167.    General  Office  Supplies  and  Expenses. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  office  supplies,  repairs  of 
office  furniture,  and  renewals  of  such  fumitureas  has  not  been 
capitalized;  wages  of  janitors,  porters,  and  messoigers;  rent 
of  rooms  in  c^Sce  buildings  and  repairs  of  such  rented  rooms; 
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traveling  and  incidental  expenses  of  general  officers  and  other 
general  office  employes;  and  all  other  miscellaneous  expenses  of 
general  offices.  Office  expenses  of  departmental  offices  must  be 
charged  to  the  proper  departmental  accounts. 

Note. — This  account  shoald  not  include  cost  of  telephone  or  telegraph  ser- 
vice. 

G  168.    General  Law  Expenses. 

This  accoimt  includes  all  law  expenses  except  those  in- 
curred in  the  defense  and  settlement  of  damage  claims.  This 
includes  salaries  and  expenses  of  all  counsel,  solicitors,  and 
attorneys,  their  clerks  and  attendants,  and  expenses  of  their 
offices;  cost  of  law  books;  cost  of  printing  briefs,  legal  forms, 
testimony,  reports,  etc.;  fees  and  retainers  for  services  ot 
attorneys  not  regular  employes;  court  costs,  and  payments  of 
special,  notarial,  and  witness  fees  not  provided  for  elsewhere; 
expenses  connected  with  taking  depositions,  and  all  law  and 
court  expenses  not  provided  for  elsewhere. 

Note. — ^The  compensation  of  the  general  solicitor  or  counsel  or  other  attor- 
neys engaged  partly  In  the  defense  or  settlement  of  damage  suits  and  partly  in 
other  legal  work  should  be  properly  apportioned  between  this  account  and  account 
G  175,  ''Injuries  to  Persons  and  Property." 

G  169.    Miscellaneous  General  Expenses. 

This  account  includes  the  c«3t  of  telephone  and  telegraph 
service  and  other  miscellaneous  expenses  connected  with  the 
general  management  not  provided  for  elsewhere. 

G  170.    Insurance. 

This  account  includes  all  premiums  paid  to  insurance 
companies  for  fire,  fidelity,  boiler,  casualty,  burglar,  and  all 
other  insurance ;  also  amounts  set  aside  as  an  insurance  reserve. 

G  171.    Relief  Department  and  Pensions. 

This  account  includes  all  salaries  and  expenses  incurred  in 
connection  with  conducting  a  relief  department;  also  con- 
tributions made  to  such  department,  and  all  pensions  paid  to 
retired  employes,  and  expenses  in  connection  therewith. 

G  172.    Gas  Franchise  Requirements. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  gas  and  other  materials 
and  supplies  furnished  to  municipal  corporations  in  compli- 
ance with  franchise  requirements,  for  which  no  payment  is  re- 
ceived; also  the  direct  expense  of  paving,  etc.,  incurred  in  coin- 
pliance  with  such  requirements,  for  which  no  reimbursement  is 
received.  Amounts  charged  to  this  account  for  which  tiiere 
is  no  direct  money  outlay  should  be  credited  to  "Duplicate 
Gas  Charges — Cr.,''  under  account  G  179,  "Miscellaneous  Ad- 
justments— ^Balance." 
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6  173.    Besiduaub  Expense. 

This  account  includes  all  expenses  specially  incurred  in 
connection  with  the  utilization  and  sale  of  residuals  and  by- 
products, such  as  coke,  tar,  ammonia,  carbon,  etc. 

NoTB. — Cbarget  to  this  accoont  may  be  made  in  anch  manner  aa  to  enable 
the  corporation  to  show  separately  the  following  ezpensea: 

CoKB  EzpaKBB,  indoding  the  cost  of  all  labor  and  sopplies  specially  con- 
sumed and  expense  specially  incurred  in  the  disposal  of  coke  over  and  above  what 
would  be  necessitated  by  such  disposition  if  the  coke  were  not  sold.  This  includes 
the  cost  of  any  special  preparation  of  the  coke  for  sale  and  the  cost  of  hauling 
such  coke  to  points  of  delivery. 

Tab  Expbnsb,  including  the  cost  of  all  labor  and  supplies  specially  consumed 
and  all  expenses  specially  incurred  in  the  disposition  of  tar  over  and  above  the 
expense  that  would  be  involved  if  such  tar  were  consumed  by  the  corporation. 
If  both  coal  gas  and  water  gas  are  manufactured  and  the  resulting  tars  are 
separately  disposed  of,  the  tar  expense  shall  be  stated  for  each. 

AuMONiA  BxpBNSB,  including  the  cost  of  all  lat>or  and  supplies  specially  con- 
sumed and  all  expense  specially  incurred  in  the  preparation  and  sale  of  ammonia 
or  ammoniacal  liquor  over  and  above  what  would  be  involved  if  such  liquor  were 
consumed  or  wasted  by  the  corporation. 

Othbb  Rbbidualb  and  Bt-fboductb  Bxpbnbb^  Including  the  coat  of  all  labor 
and  supplies  specially  consumed  and  expense  speciallv  incurred  in  the  preparation 
and  disposition  of  other  residuals  and  by-products  than  those  providea  for  under 
the  foregoing  heads,  over  and  al>ove  what  would  be  involved  if  such  residuals 
and  by-products  were  consumed  by  the  corporation  or  wasted. 

O  174.    General  Amortization. 

This  account  includes  monthly  charges  of  the  amount  esti- 
mated to  be  necessary  to  cover  such  wear  and  tear  and  obsoles- 
cence and  inadequacy  as  have  accrued  during  the  month  in  the 
tangible  gjas  capital  of  the  corporation,  such  portion  of  the  life 
of  mtan^ble  nxed  capital  as  has  expired  or  been  consumed 
during  the  month,  and  the  amounts  estimated  to  be  necessary 
to  provide  a  reserve  to  cover  the  cost  of  property  destroyed 
by  extraordinary  casualties^  less  the  amounts  cnarged  for  that 
month  to  the  various  repair  accoimts  in  Gas  Operating  Ex- 
penses. The  amoimt  charged  (or  credited)  to  this  account 
should  be  concurrently  credited  (or  charged)  to  reserve  ac- 
count No.  37,  "Accrued  Amortization  of  Capital" 

NoTB. — Until  otherwise  ordered,  the  "amount  estimated  to  be  necessary  to 
cover  such  wear  and  tear  and  obsolescence  and  inadequacy  as  have  accrued  dur- 
ing** any  month  shall  be  based  on  a  rule  determined  bv  the  accounting  corpora- 
tion. Such  rule  may  be  derived  from  a  consideration  of  the  corporation's  history 
and  experience  during  the  preceding  five  years,  and  the  accrual  may  be  on  the 
basis  of  amount  of  gas  sold.  Amortisation  of  intangible  capital  should  likewise 
be  based  on  rule. 

G  175.    Injuries  to  Persons  and  Property. 

This  account  includes  all  expenses  provided  for  under  the 
following  heads: 

Accidents  and  Damages. — All  expenses  (other  than  law 
expenses  i)rovided  for  under  the  following  head)  on  account  of 
persons  Inlled  or  injured  and  property  damaged  in  connec- 
tion with  the  operation  of  the  plant ;  salaries  and  expenses  of 
claim  agents,  investigators,  adjusters,  and  others  en^ged  in 
the  investigation  of  accidents  and  adjustment  of  claims;  sal- 
aries^ fees,  and  expenses  of  surgeons  and  doctors;  nursing, 
hospital  attendance,  medical  and  surgical  supplies;  fees  ana 
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expenses  of  coroners  and  undertakers;  contributions  to  hos- 
pitals; amounts  paid  in  settlement  of  claims  of  persons  for 
personal  injuries  sustained  in  connection  with  the  operation 
of  the  plant,  and  amounts  paid  in  settlement  of  claims  for 
damage  to  property  not  owned  by  the  accounting  corporation. 

NoTB. — If  it  is  desired  that  the  charge  to  operating  expenses  on  account  of 
accidents  and  damages  shall  be  upon  some  arbitrary  basis,  the  amount  so  charged 
should  be  credited  to  "Insurance  and  Casualty  Reserves,"  under  account  No.  88, 
"Appropriated  Surplus — Reserves,"  and  the  actual  disbursements  above  enumer- 
ated should  be  charged  to  such  reserve  account 

Law  Expenses  Connected  witK  Damages. — All  law  ex- 
penses in  connection  with  the  defense  or  settlement  of  damage 
claims,  such  as  a  proper  proportion  of  the  salary  and  expenses 
of  the  general  solicitor  or  counsel,  and  salaries,  fees,  and  ex- 
penses of  attorneys  engaged  in  this  work,  fees  of  court  stenog- 
raphers, expenses  connected  with  taking  depositions,  and  other 
court  expenses,  and  the  cost  of  law  bool^,  cost  of  printing 
briefs,  court  records,  and  similar  papers. 

Note  A. — The  compensation  of  the  general  solicitor  or  counsel  and  other 
attorneys  engaged  partly  in  the  defense  or  settlement  of  damage  suits  and  partly 
in  other  legal  work  should  be  properly  apportioned  between  this  account  and 
account  G  168,  •General  Law  Expenses.  * 

NoTB  B. — If  it  is  desired  that  the  charge  to  operating  expenses  on  account 
of  law  expenses  in  connection  with  damages  shall  be  upon  some  arbitrary  basis, 
the  amount  so  charged  should  be  credited  to  "Insurance  and  Casualty  Reserves,'* 
under  account  No.  38,  "Appropriated  Surplus — Reserves,"  and  the  actual  dis- 
bursements above  enumerated  should  be  charged  to  such  reserve  account. 

G  176.    Stationery  and  Printing. 

This  account  includes  all  expenses  for  stationery  and 
printing,  stationery  supplies,  and  postage,  except  as  herein- 
after provided: 

The  cost  of  printing  briefs  and  other  legal  papers  should 
be  charged  to  account  G  168,  "General  Law  Expenses,"  or  to 
accoimt  G  175,  "Injuries  to  Persons  and  Property,"  in  accord- 
ance with  the  purpose  of  the  printing. 

The  cost  of  printing  signs,  posters,  and  other  advertising 
matter  should  be  charged  to  accoimt  G  161,  "Advertising." 

The  cost  of  such  mechanical  calculators,  typewriters, 
duplicating  machines,  and  other  office  appliances  as  are  not 
properly  capitalized,  should,  if  for  use  in  general  offices,  be 
charged  to  account  G  167,  "General  Office  Supplies  and  Ex- 
penses;" or,  if  for  the  use  of  departmental  officers,  to  the 
proper  departmental  accounts. 

G  177.    Store  Expenses. 

This  account  includes  all  salaries  and  expenses  in  connec- 
tion with  storerooms,  including  cost  of  sending  materials  and 
supplies  from  general  storerooms  to  branch  storerooms,  and 
the  collection  of  scrap  material. 
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G  178.    Stable  Expenses. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  feed,  keep,  and  shoeing 
of  horses,  wages  of  stablemen  and  hostlers,  veterinary  ex- 
penses, and  alTother  expenses  of  stabling  horses;  aLs^)  the  cost 
of  repairing  harness  and  vehicles, 

G  179.    Miscellaneous  Adjustments — Balance. 

This  account  includes : 

Inventory  Adjustments — Bounce. — ^At  least  once  a  year 
an  inventory  of  materials  and  supplies  should  be  taken,  and 
the  dijQference  (with. respect  to  any  particular  cli^  of  ma- 
terials and  supplies)  between  the  leager  and  inventory  bal- 
ances debited  or  credited  to  this  account  under  this  head  in 
case  it  cannot  be  assigned  to  a  specific  account. 

Discounts  on  Materials  and  Supplies — Cr. — Credit  to  this 
account  under  this  head  all  discounts  received  through  the 
prompt  payment  of  bills  for  materials  and  supplies  consumed 
in  opneration,  unless  such  discounts  are  appliea  to  the  particu- 
lar bills. 

Note. — Wbere  materials  and  supplies  hare  been  used  in  construction  as 
well  as  in  operation,  a  suitable  proportion  of  tb«  shortages  or  oyerages  disclosed 
by  the  Inventory  maj  be  debited  or  credited  to  account  O  330,  '^MlsceUaneous 
Construction  Expenditures.** 

Duplicate    Oas   Charges — Cr. — Credit    to    this    account 
under  this  head  all  charges  made  to  any  accounts  in  gas 
operating  expenses  for  any  gas  or  other  product  of  gas  opera- . 
tions  of  the  corporation  consumed  in  such  operations. 

Gas  Expenses  Transferred. — Cr. — Credit  to  this  account 
under  this  head  the  proportion  of  operating  expenses,  includ- 
ing depreciation  and  other  amortization  as  well  as  repairs, 
chargeable  to  other  co-ordinate  departments  (such  as  electric 
or  street  railroad)  within  the  same  corporation,  but  defrayed 
in  the  first  instance  by  the  gas  department. 

NoTK. — ^This  account  should  not  be  credited  with  an j*  allowance  in  the  nature 
of  rent  or  return  upon  the  coat  or  value  of  property. 

Joint  Operating  Expense — Cr. — ^When  any  plant  or  equip- 
ment is  maintained  or  operated  by  the  accounting  corporation 
for  the  joint  benefit  of  itself  and  others  under  an  arrange- 
ment for  apportioning  (on  the  basis  of  the  relative  amounts 
of  benefit  to  the  several  participants)  the  operating  expenses, 
the  portion  of  such  expenses  chargeable  to  others  under  the 
arrangement  should  be  credited  to  this  account  under  this 
head.  The  portion  so  credited  should  not  include  any  allow- 
ance for  profit  or  return  upon  the  value  of  such  property. 
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G  180.    General  Structures — ^Maintenancb, 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  repairing  and  renewing 
all  buildings  and  structures  (including  permanent  fixtures 
attached  thereto  and  grounds  and  driveways  connected  there- 
with) devoted  to  general  corporate  purposes,  used  in  its  opera- 
tions, and  not  assignable  to  an^  of  the  departmental  -acoounts. 
This  account  includes  such  buildings  as  general  office  l)uikl-^ 
ings,  general  shops,  general  stordMuses,  general  stables,  etc. 
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Association  of  American  Government  Accountants 

Orsaoized  NoTemb«r  14,  19M. 
Pott  Office  Box  37,  Main  Office,  Wasliiiigton,  D.  C. 


OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES. 

BIcetcd  at  th«  anAoal  meetinf  held  Maj  27,  1909,  to  seire  for  one  jttiT, 


Officers. 


Le  Grand  Powers,  President.     (Bureau  of  the  Census.) 
Alonzo  Tweedale,  Vice  President.  (Municipal  Building,  D.  C.) 
James  L.  Wilmeth,  Treasurer.     (Treasury  Department.) 
E.  S.  Hobbs,  Secretary.     (Interstate  Commerce  Commission.) 

Standing  Committees. 

The  Chairmen  of  these  committees  are  Trustees,  and  to- 
gether widi  the  officers  form  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

BditoriaL 

J.  P.  Muller,  Chairman.     (Interstate  Conmierce  Commission.) 

Finance. 

Theo.  L.  De  Land,  Chairman.  (Treasury  Department.) 

Membership. 

C.  W.  Barry,  Chairman.     (War  Department.) 

Lectures  and  Meetings. 

Alonzo  Tweedale,  Auditor  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Library. 

Samuel  J.  Barclay,  Chairman.      (Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.) 

Education. 

Noble  Newport  Potts,  Chairman.    (Department  of  Com* 
meree  and  Labor.) 
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OBJECTS  OF  THIS  ORGANIZATION: 

1.  To  unite  in  one  organization  employes  of  the  Federal, 
State  and  Territorial  Governments  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  including  Munici- 
pal Officers  and  employes  of  City  Governments  having  control 
of  or  participation  in  accounting,  including  the  subjects  of 
appointment,  purchase,  and  issue  or  sale,  collecting  and  dis- 
bursing, examining  and  auditing,  bookkeeping,  statistical  and 
actuarial  subjects. 

2.  To  encourage  and  facilitate  the  adoption  of  economical, 
expeditious,  progressive,  and  uniform  methods  in  handling  the 
accounting  features  of  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  Government. 

3.  To  provide  means  for  the  technical  education  and  in- 
dependent study  of'  its  members — 

First.  By  promoting  and  encouraging  the  study  and  dis- 
cussion of  questions  of  advanced  and  practical  accounting  and 
adaptations  and  improvement  of  methods. 

Second.  By  originating  and  disseminating  original  essays 
and  papers  concerning  the  theory,  law,  and  practice  of  ac- 
counting, and  encouraging  the  expression  of  individual  opinion 
on  controverted  points. 

Third.  By  providing  occasional  addresses  on  particular 
features  of  accounting,  either  governmental  or  commercial,  bv 
persons  outside  the  Association  having  expert  technical  knowl- 
edge and  experience. 

Fourth.  By  providing  a  library  and  a  catalogue  of  the 
works  on  accounting  and  kindred  subjects  at  present  available 
in  various  local  libraries. 

Fifth.  By  advocating  systematic  instruction  in  account- 
ing and  administration  in  schools  and  colleges. 

MEMBERSHIP: 
The  membership  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  three 
classes.  Associate,  Active,  and  Affiliated. 

1.  Associate  Members:  All  Government  employes  whose 
titles  or  duties  are  those  of  accountant,  actuary,  auditor,  statis- 
tician, bookkeeper,  cashier,  chief  of  division  of  accounts,  comp- 
troller, disbursing  officer,  examiner,  inspector,  law  clerk,  or 
purchasing  agent,  and  generally  all  those  having  to  do  with 
the  initiation,  approval,  settlement,  audit,  and  record  of  fiscal 
transactions,  as  well  as  the  Government  Examiners  for  Bank- 
ing, Insurance,  Transportation  or  Public  Service  Corporations, 
are  eligible  for  associate  membership  in  the  Association. 

2.  Active  Members:  Such  persons  as  shall  have  been 
satisfactorily  tested  as  to  their  qualifications  shall  become  eligi- 
ble for  active  membership  in  this  Association. 

3.  Affiliated  Members :  Such  persons  as  are,  or  may  have 
been,  in  the  Government  service,  and  are  actively  interested  in 
the  subject  of  accounting,  and  whose  attainments  in  that  line 
are  such  as  to  merit  such  recognition,  are  eligible  for  affiliated 
membership  in  this  association. 
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Association  of  American  Govemment  Accountants 

Onaals«4  NoTMBber  14.  tfM 
Post  Office  Box  37,  Main  Office,  Wathingtoo 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  MEMBERSHIP. 

All  applications  by  mail,  fw  enrollment  as  Active^  Asso^ 
elate  or  Affiliated  Member  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary, P.  O.  Box  27,  Main  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  trans- 
mission to  the  respective  committees. 


MEMBERSHIP  DUES. 


payable  annually  in  advance  for 

Active  Membership $5.00 

Associate  Membership 2.00 

Affiliated  Memberdiip 2.00 

including  one  year's  subscription  to  the  Association's  official 
organ.  This  subscription  is  not  compulsory,  and  any  member 
not  wishing  to  be  served  with  the  magazine,  may  retain  mem- 
bership by  deducting  $1.50  p.  a.  from  his  assessment,  contrib- 
uting to  the  General  Fund  of  the  Association  only. 


PUBLIC  MEETINGS. 

The  Association  of  American  Govemment  Accountants  is 
scheduled  to  meet  at  the  hall  of  the  Public  Library,  8th  and  K 
Streets,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  first  and  third  Mon- 
day in  December,  1909,  January,  February,  March  and  April, 
1910. 

March  7,  1910. 

Judge  B.  F.  Harrah,  Law  Clerk  in  the  Office  of  the  Comp* 
troUer  of  the  Treasury,  will  offer  suggestions  for  Improve- 
ment in  Accounting  and  Business  Methods  of  the  Federal 
Gqvanment. 
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National  Association  of  Ciomptrollers  and 
Accounting  Officers 

Orsuiized  February  14.  19M 

Office  of  the  Secretary,  280  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  Rooms  155-157 

OFFICERS,  xgog-xgxo. 

Alonzo  Tweedale,  Presidenti  Auditor  District  of  Columbisi 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Howard  C.  Beck,  First  Vice-President,  Public  Accountant, 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Bichard  M.  Chapman,  Secretary,  Certified  Public  Accountant, 

Department  of  Finance,  New  York  City. 
S.  M.  Wilhite,  Treasurer,  Comptroller,  LouisyiUe,  Ky. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS,  xgog-xgxo. 

Frederick  W.  Carey,  Auditor,  Sacramento,  CaL 

William  McK.  Evans,  Accountant,  Bichmond,  Va. 

W.  S.  McCormick,  Comptroller,  Duluth,  Minn. 

J.  H.  Hansbrough,  Comptroller,  Tampa,  Fla. 

C.  O.  Lobeck,  Comptroller,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Edward  E.  Phelps,  Chief  Accountant,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Edward  Stetson  Grifl^g,  Comptroller,  New  Bochelle,  N.  Y. 

OBJECTS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION: 

"The  consideration  of  improved  methods  of  public  finance 
and  the  extension  of  the  movement  for  the  installation  of  a 
uniform  system  of  State  and  municipal  accounting  and  re- 

!>orting  throughout  the  United  States,  and  the  promotion  of 
egislation  towards  these  ends." 

MEMBERSHIP  QUALIFICATIONS. 

"All  comptrollers^  auditors  or  other  accounting  or  fiscal 
officers  of  citi^,  counties  and  States  in  the  United  States  shall 
be  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Association.  Accountants 
regularly  engaged  in  State  and  municipal  accounting  shall  also 
be  eligible  to  membership." 

"Each  member  shall  be  entitled. to  a  copy  of  the  bound 
volume  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  or  other  conventions 
of  the  Association,  and  to  all  bulletins  or  other  special  publica- 
tions issued  by  the  Association  for  the  information  and  bene- 
fit of  its  members." 

The  cost  of  membership  in  the  Association  is  Ten  Dollars 
per  annum. 
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Accountants'  Association  of  the  Interstate 
Cionimerce  Commission 

OrruiisMl  Mar  5.  IMS 
1311  G  Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES. 

Bl«eted  at  tht  anniiAl  nwctliif  held  April  12,  1900,  to  Mrre  for  ont  year. 

OFFICERS. 

Fred  W.  Sweney,  President. 

Bussell  H.  Snead,  Vice-President 

Arnold  C.  Hansen,  Secretary. 

Edward  D.  Myers,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Walter  V.  Wilson,  Treasurer. 

Charles  Y.  Bumside,  Assistant  Treasurer. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

EwecriHve. 

Clifton  F.  Baleh,  Chairman.     George  M.  Curtis. 
Walter  E.  Burleigh.  W.  C.  Sanf onL 

Proffram. 

David  £.  Brown,  Chairman.    August  G.  Gutheinu 
John  Cruickshank.  Gaston  C.  Hand. 

Entertainment. 

S.  L.  Lupton,  Chairman. 
Lewis  A.  BelL  William  P.  Bird. 

C.  V.  Conover.  Frank  M.  Swacker. 

OBJECT: 

The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  the  discussion  of 
topics  of  common  interest,  the  promotion  of  efficiency  and 
sociability  among  members  and  such  other  objects  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

MEMBERSHIP: 

The  active  membership  of  this  Association  shall  be  con- 
fined to  Examiners,  or  other  persons  of  a  grade  equivalent  to 
Examiners,  who  are  employed  in  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and 
Accounts. 

Any  employee  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
may  be  elected  to  honorary  membership. 
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Association  of  Government  Disbursing  Officers 

GEORGE  W.  EVANS,  President 

SCOTT  NESBIT,  Secretary-Treasurer 

Addrew  All  commiiDlcatlont  to  the  SecretAry-Treavarer,  In   care  of  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Snnrty,  Department  of  Oommeree  and  Labor,  Washlnfton,  D.  0. 

OBJECT: 

The  object  of  this  organization  is  to  increase  and  better 
enjoy  social  relationship  between  the  members  and  by  mutual 
help  or  advise  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  individual  as  a 
responsible  officer  of  the  United  States  Government 

MEMBERSHIP  QUALIFICATIONS 

Any  bonded  officer  of  the  United  States  (Government 
whose  annual  disbursements  reach  or  exceed  One  Hundred 
Thousand  Dollars  is  eligible  to  membership. 


U.  S.  Civil  Service  Retirement  Association 

p.  O.  Box  37,  Washington,  D.  C. 

OFFICEBS: 

M.  F.  ODonoghue,  B.  Stone  Jackson,  Treasurer. 

President.  George  W.  Leadley, 

Llewellyn  Jordan,  Secretary.  First  Vice-President. 

S.  E.  Faunce,  Jennie  L.  Munroe, 

Second  Vice-President.  Third  Vice-President. 


The  annual  fee  is  only  twenty-five  cents,  barely  enough  to 
pay  expenses.    There  are  no  paid  officers  in  the  Association. 
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Accounting,  Auditing,  Bookkeeping  and 
Stastistics 

A  Historical  Sketch. 


By  Jban  Paul  Mullbb,  Expert  Accountant  and  Attomey-at-Law. 
(Delivered  before  the  Aaeociation  of  American  Oovemment  Accountants.) 

PART  I. 

In  assuming  the  task  of  addre^ng  a  body  of  Government 
Accountants  on  accounting,  auditing,  bookkeeping  and  sta- 
tistics, I  feel  it  my  duty  to  explain  my  choice  of  the  subject. 
During  the  past  three  years  of  my  connection  with  the  Federal 
Service  a  great  many  rec^uests  have  been  made  on  me  by 
fellow- workers  in  the  statistical  field,  who,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, became  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  I  had  spent  more 
than  15  years  in  the  theoretical  study  and  practical  applica- 
tion of  auditing  and  bookkeeping  in  its  many  forms,  as  found 
in  Germany,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  these  United  States,  to 
explain  the  relative  meaning  of  auditing,  bookkeeping  and  sta- 
tistics. In  attempting  to  do  so,  I  was  astonished  to  find  how 
little  the  co-relation  of  these  three  subjects  is  generally  under- 
stood by  men  of  practical  experience.  I  have  also  become  con- 
vinced that  a  great  many  earnest  workers  in  either  field  might 
be  benefited  by  a  more  complete  understanding  of  the  develop- 
ment of  various  accounting  and  bookkeeping  forms  and  prac- 
tices used  by  them  daily  as  a  matter  of  office  routine.  If,  there- 
fore, in  my  attempt  to  shed  light  in  dark  places,  I  am  saying  a 
great  deal  which  is  an  old  story  to  many  among  you,  I  ask 
your  kind  indulgence. 

To  begin  then  at  the  beginning  as  nearly  as  we  are  able 
to  locate  it,  accounting,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  be- 
gan with  the  development  of  social  life,  and  especially  the  for- 
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mation  of  states  and  sovereignties  levying  any  form  of  taxa- 
tion, which  made  a  power  of  holdinj^  count  and  reckoning 
necessary.  In  this  we  find  the  origin  of  the  science  of  account- 
ing. It  antedated  the  stating  of  accounts  as  we  now  under- 
stand them,  since  that  could  not  take  place  until  some  mone- 
tary standard  had  been  adopted  in  which  the  items  composing 
an  account  could  be  expressed  in  terms  of  equality. 

Some  kind  of  organization  must  have  been  necessary,  even 
in  the  earliest  of  these  states  to  collect  and  account  for  public 
revenues.  Through  expeditions,  such  as  conducted  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  records  they  have  located  in 
their  excavations  of  buried  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  we  know 
to-day  that  a  regularly-organized  government,  called  the  Chal- 
daean-Babylonian  Empire,  existed  4500  B.  C,  and  had  then 
reached  such  a  state  of  civilization  as  to  presuppose  unknown 
ages  of  previous  development. 

A  great  deal  might  be  said  about  the  form  of  records  and 
the  material  employ^  for  makinc  the  same,  but  since  my  inten- 
tion is  to  give  an  outline  only  of  a  subject  which,  in  its  com- 
Slete  form,  covered  more  than  40  lecture  hours,  you  will  par- 
on  me  for  dismissing  the  3,000  years  or  so  of  Babylonian 
greatness  with  reference  to  a  monument  discovered  at  Susa  on 
which  is  inscribed  the  Code  of  Laws  promulgated  by  Ham- 
murabi, who  reigned  in  Babylon  from  2285  to  2242  B.  C. 
Among  other  paragraphs  relating  to  commerce  we  find : 

(104.)  If  the  merchant  has  given  to  the  agent  corn,  wool, 
oil  or  any  sort  of  goods  to  traffic  with,  the  agent  shall  write 
down  the  price  and  hand  over  to  the  merchant;  the  a^ent 
diall  take  a  sealed  memorandum  of  the  price,  which  he  diall 
give  to  the  merchant. 

(105.)  If  an  agent  has  forgotten  and  has  not  taken  a 
sealed  memorandum  of  the  money  he  has  given  to  the  mer- 
chant, money  that  is  not  sealed  tor,  he  shall  not  put  in  his 
accounts. 

A  large  number  of  records  exist  of  about  this  period  deal- 
ing with  sales,  hiring,  money  lending,  partnership,  etc. ;  among 
them  are  certificates  of  delivery  which  show  how  the  raw  ma- 
terials were  delivered  into  the  establishments  of  rich  citizens 
and  how  the  finished  products  were  delivered  from  them. 
They  also  indicate  how  long  the  laborers  worked  and  what 
wages  they  received. 

Of  less  antiquity,  but  fully  as  important,  must  be  consid- 
ered the  commercial  history  of  the  Nile  Valley.  The  use  of 
money  was  unknown  and  the  fiscal  receipts  and  payments 
'under  the  Pharaohs  were  in  kind,  so  that  the  Governmental 
Treasury  necessarily  partook  of  the  character  of  the  farm, 
the  wardiouse,  and  the  factory,  since  cattle  received  as  taxes 
had  to  be  pastured  until  they  T<rere  converted  into  food;  com 
must  be  stored  and  later  bolted,  groimd  into  flour  and  made 
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into  bread;  woven  material  must  be  cleaned  and  fashioned 
into  wearing  apparel.  The  scribe  was  all-important  and  omni- 
present. Nothmg  could  be  received  or  delivered  without  being 
noted  by  him  with  the  greatest  care;  nothing  was  given  out 
of  the  treasury  without  a  written  order.  Dishonesty  on  the 
part  of  workmen  was  guarded  against  by  double  recording 
of  the  same  transaction  at  different  stages,  and  elaborate 
checking  of  the  scribes'  records  against  each  other. 

The  Phoenicians,  the  Carthagenians,  and  the  Rhodians  no 
doubt  practiced  methods  of  accounting  suitable  to  their  great 
commercial  development,  although  history  gives  us  little  reli- 
able information  on  the  subject. 

In  the  case  of  the  Israelites,  the  Bible  furnishes  us  with 
a  number  of  references  to  matters  of  accounting,  but  after 
the  Egyptian,  the  next  nation  of  whose  methods  of  account- 
ing we  have  any  real  information  is  the  Athenian. 

Their  system  of  taxation  was  fundamentally  excellent  and 
administratively  well  regulated.  Collectors  were  employed 
by  districts.  These  subordinate  officers  delivered  up  the  reve- 
nues to  others,  who  either  distributed  them  for  the  public  serv- 
ice or  kept  them  for  security.  Lists  of  those  indebted  to  the 
State  were  kept  by  government  receivers.  These  officials  finally 
received  and  entered  the  monw  paid  in,  and,  with  the  Senate, 
they  assigned  it  to  separate  officers. 

The  most  important  of  the  officers  of  finance  was  that  of 
Treasurer  or  Manager  of  the  Public  Eevenue.  Aristides, 
Lysias  and  Lycurgus  may  be  mentioned  as  having  held  this 
office.  Like  every  other  officer,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Public 
Revenue  was  subject  to  the  restraint  of  legal  checks  and  the 
will  of  the  people.  He  appears  to  have  occupied  a  position 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  British  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, superintending  the  whole  revenue  and  expenditure. 

In  addition  to  innumerable  treasurers  (of  the  goddess,  of 
the  tribes  and  burghs,  of  the  general,  etc.)  there  were  secre- 
taries or  clerks.  The  entering  of  the  receipts  and  payments 
and  the  respective  purposes  to  which  the  moneys  were  assigned, 
the  noting  of  acknowledgments  of  payments,  and  the  passing 
or  auditing  of  the  accoimts,  came  within  the  department  of 
the  secretary  or  clerk.  There  was  a  checking  clerk  of  the 
Senate  for  money  received,  a  checking  clerk  of  the  highest 
authority  for  disbursements,  and  there  were  a  number  of  sub- 
ordinate checking  clerks  for  each  group  and  each  district.  The 
public  accounts  being  kept  by  the  clerks  and  the  controlling 
entries  by  the  checking  clerks,  it  was  thereby  possible  to  make 
a  close  scrutiny  at  the  expiration  of  every  official's  term  of 
office.  Every  one  who  had  had  any  share  in  the  government 
or  administration,  from  the  Senate  downwards,  was  subject 
to  this  scrutiny. 

While  there  was  no  lack  of  well-conceived  and  strict  regu- 
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lations,  the  execution  seems  to  have  been  by  no  means  flawless. 
All  financial  officers  were  sworn  to  administer  without  pecula- 
tion the  money  entrusted  to  them ;  "but  in  Greece,"  says  Poly- 
bius,  "if  the  State  entrusted  to  any  one  only  a  talent,  and  if 
it  had  ten  checking  clerks,  and  as  many  seals,  and  twice  as 
many  witnesses,  it  could  not  insure  his  honesty." 

To  insure  publicity,  the  accounts  of  public  officials  were 
engraved  on  stone  and  exposed  in  public.  Some  of  these 
accounts  still  exist,  and  specimens  of  them  are  among  the 
Elgin  Marbles  in  the  British  Museiun. 

No  mention  is  made  anywhere  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
this  marble  inscribing  was  handled,  or  whether  Greece 
possessed  an  equivalent  of  our  Government  Printing  Office; 
nor  how  long  a  period  elapsed  between  the  order  for  perpetua- 
tion in  marble  and  the  time  when  they  were  actually  exposed 
to  public  view,  but  we  are  led  to  believe  that  it  mattered  little 
how  much  time  was  taken,  so  long  as  the  former  official's  record 
appeared  before  his  demise. 

The  Romans  possessed  the  genius  of  administration  as 
well  as  of  jurisprudence.  Their  system  of  financial  adminis- 
tration, which  began  with  the  simple  arrangements  required 
under  the  Kings  and  the  Republic,  developed  into  the  elab- 
orate and  complicated  organization  of  the  enormous  Empire. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  look  at  it  in  three  divisions:  (1)  under  the  Kings 
and  Republic;  (2)  under  the  earlier  Empire,  and  (3)  under 
the  later  Empire;  that  is  to  say,  from 'the  time  of  Diocletian. 

In  the  original  constitution  of  Rome  there  was  no  regu- 
lar taxation,  nor  was  there  any  direct  regular  State  ex- 
penditure. The  State  gave  no  recompense  for  service  in  the 
army  or  for  public  service  generally;  so  far  as  there  was  such 
recompense  at  all,  it  was  given  to  the  person  who  performed  the 
service  by  the  district  concerned  in  it,  or  by  the  person  who 
could  not,  or  would  not,  perform  the  service  himself.  The 
King  managed  the  finances — how  far  he  was  restricted  by  use 
and  wont  in  the  administration  of  public  property  is  not  now 
known.  The  receipts  consisted  chiefly  oi  port  dues,  income 
from  domain  lands,  cattle  fines  and  confiscations,  and  the 
gains  of  war.  A  special  tax  was  sometimes  imposed,  but  was 
repaid  if  circumstances  permitted. 

It  is  under  the  Republic  that  we  first  see  the  idea  of  a 
treasury  of  the  Roman  people,  governed  by  the  Senate,  ad- 
ministered by  the  consuls,  and  managed  by  the  quaestors. 
These  were  the  first  elements  of  the  financial  organization, 
created  for  a  municipality,  which  developed  with  the  growing 
requirements  of  the  State,  until  we  see  it  under  the  Empire 
spreading  like  a  network  over  the  greater  part  of  the  known 
world.  The  system  of  recording  the  State  accounting  in  Rome 
was  based  on  the  system  practiced  in  private  life  from  very 
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early  times.  The  father  of  the  Roman  family  entered  in  a 
sort  of  waste  book  (adversaria)  all  the  receipts  and  payments 
of  his  household.  He  posted  these  monthly  to  a  carerully-kept 
register  of  receipts  and  payments  (codex  accepti  et  depensi), 
in  which  an  entry,  made  with  the  consent  of  the  debtor,  was 
considered  as  a  good  ground  of  civil  obligation.  Bankers,  of 
whom  there  were  many  at  Rome,  and  merchants  used  similar 
registers  down  to  the  time  of  Justinian.  Bankers  appear  to 
have  also  kept  a  third  kind  of  register,  called  the  book  of 
accounts  (rationes,  liber  rationum),  probably  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order,  in  which  an  account  was  kept  for  each  cu<:;- 
tomer,  a  page  being  allotted  for  the  debits  and  a  page  for  the 
credits.  The  accounts  were  balanced  at  certain  agreed-on 
times,  the  banker  being  boimd  to  render  an  account,  and  to 
produce,  if  required,  an  extract  of  the  account  before  the 
praetor.  The  fidelity  of  the  bankers  was  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  prefect  of  the  town,  and,  in  the  provinces, 
of  the  governor.  When  the  balance  of  the  account  was  at 
the  credit  of  the  customer,  the  banker  had  to  pay  the  amount 
to  the  customer,  unless  he  was  authorized  anew  to  retain  it. 
Sometimes  the  Roman  citizen  paid  his  credit  in  cash,  kept 
usually  by  a  cashier,  who  was  a  slave;  but  more  frequently 
the  father  of  a  rich  family  paid  by  means  of  a  sort  of  cheque 
on  his  banker. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  Romans  recognized  the  essential 
distinction  between  the  person  who  imposes  taxes  and  author- 
izes expenditure  and  the  person  who  is  responsible  for  the 
actual  receipt  and  payment.  Under  the  Republic,  legislative 
control  over  the  public  revenue  and  expenditure  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Senate.  Subordinate  to  the  Senate,  the  consuls 
were  first  entrusted  with  the  power  of  ordering  payments,  hav- 
ing to  account  to  the  Senate  for  their  intromissions;  but  in 
443  B.  C.  this  power  was  taken  from  them  and  given  to  the 
censors,  who  thereafter  became  the  real  ministers  of  finance. 
The  general  administration  of  the  domain  of  the  State  was 
one  of  the  principal  functions  of  the  censors,  who  also  let  the 
farming  of  the  taxes  to  republicans  in  the  presence  of  the 
quaestors  of  the  treasury,  and  to  whom  credits  were  voted  in 
tne  quinquennial  budget  of  the  Senate.  All  receipts  and  pay- 
ments having  been  ordered  or  authorized  by  the  magistrates, 
the  actual  receipt  and  payment  was  the  special  work  of  the 
quaestores  aerrarii.  There  were  originally  two  of  these 
officials,  then  the  number  was  increased  to  four,  and,  under 
Sulla,  to  twenty.  The  two  quaestors  had  charge  of  the  keys 
of  the  public  treasury  (aerarium  Satumi),  and  even  of  the  re- 
serve fund  (aerarium  sanctius),  the  latter  of  which  could  only 
be  used  in  virtue  of  a  special  vote  of  the  Senate,  followed  by  an 
order  of  the  magistrates.  They  had  offices,  with  numerous 
assistants,  in  the  Temple  of  Saturn.     There  were  also  quaestors 
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of  the  army  and  navy,  appointed  to  each  commander  by  the 
comitia,  having  charge  of  the  military  and  naval  receipts  and 
payments,  and,  later  on,  provincial  quaestors  attached  to  the 
proconsuls,  who  managed  the  local  tribute  and  provincial  ex- 
penditure, all  of  whom  had  to  account  to  the  town  quaestors 
at  the  central  treasury,  their  directors  and  correspondents. 

The  scribes  of  the  treasury,  under  the  orders  of  the  quaestors, 
recorded  the  transactions  in  tabulae  publicae,  a  species  of  jour- 
nal analogous  to  the  adversaria  of  the  father  of  the  Roman 
family.  A  monthly  register  was  also  kept,  resembling  the 
codex  accepti  et  depensi,  in  which  the  receipts  and  payments 
were  entered  separately  and  regularly,  with  particulars  of  the 
dates,  the  names  of  the  persons  paying  or  receiving,  the  nature 
of  the  transaction,  and  the  balance  of  each  account  at  the 
end  of  the  month.  There  was  also  a  register  of  dd>ts  (calen- 
darium),  and  there  were  special  registers  for  the  current 
accounts  between  the  treasury  and  the  military  cashiers,  who 
exchanged  letters  of  credit  with  the  quaestors  of  the  provinces. 

All  expenditure  had  to  be  legally  authorized  and  regularly 
ordered  by  a  competent  magistrate,  and  could  only  be  dis- 
charged by  the  production  of  the  formal  order,  supported 
by  documents  tending  to  guarantee  the  existence  and  liquid- 
itv  of  the  debt,  the  title  of  the  creditor,  and  the  execution 
of  the  work  indicated  by  the  order.  The  identity  of  the 
magistrate  ordering  payment  and  of  the  creditor  had,  if  nec- 
essary, to  be  attested  by  witnesses. 

The  quaestors  on  demittin^  office  rendered  an  account  to 
their  successors  of  the  state  of  the  funds  and  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  registers,  and  they  also  submitted  accounts  of 
their  administration  to  the  Senate,  the  meetings  of  which  body 
they  attended  for  the  purpose  of  advising  regarding  the  credits 
asked  for  by  the  magistrates,  and  financial  business  generally, 
and  in  which  in  later  years  they  had  seats.  The  accounts 
of  the  subquaestors  were  also  submitted  to  the  Senate,  as  well 
as  to  the  central  quaestors. 

These  various  regulations  rendered  fraud  very  difficult,  in 
Rome  at  all  events,  their  observance  being  under  the  super- 
vision not  only  of  the  Senate,  but  of  the  censors,  consuls,  and 
each  member  of  the  college  of  quaestor?.  Every  illegal  act 
could  be  easily  nipped  in  the  bud,  or  at  least  the  offender 
could  be  prosecuted  by  the  tribunes.  From  the  sixth  century 
of  Rome,  however,  financial  abuses  crept  in.  The  wars  of 
conquest,  along  with  the  establishment  of  provinces,  led  to  the 
increase  of  the  public  resources  and  needs,  to  the  long  dura- 
tion of  the  ma^strates'  terms  of  office,  to  the  abuse  of  pro- 
consular authority,  and  finally  to  disorder  and  even  anarchy 
in  the  whole  government.  The  organization  of  Rome,  suitable 
for  a  municipality,  was  ill  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  a 
great  State.     The  governors,  all-powerful  outside  the  pre- 
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cincts  of  the  city,  and  exempt  from  all  local  supervision, 
respected  as  little  the  rights  of  the  treasury  as  tne  feeble 
guarantees  of  the  provincial  constitution.  The  generals,  not 
content  with  enriching  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  enemy, 
adopted  also  in  their  turn  independent  and  almost  kingly 
state.  Several  laws  were  passed  to  repress  abuses  in  financial 
matters — ^the  Calpumian  law  in  149  B.  C,  the  Cornelian  law 
of  Sulla  and  the  Julian  law  of  Augustus — ^but  they  had  but 
little  effect.  Salutary  regulations  were  ineffective,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  a  judicial  control  powerful  enough  to  repress 
the  abuses  of  financial  administration  in  the  hands  of  an 
unscrupulous  aristocracy,  or  to  apply  a  remedy  to  the  vices  of 
the  too-mimicipal  organization,  or  to  the  excesses  of  the  sov- 
ereignty directly  exercised  by  the  factious  and  corrupt  comitia. 

With  the  Empire,  in  spite  of  the  official  maintenance  of  the 
national  sovereignty,  public  government  assumed  a  dual  form, 
that  of  the  Senate  and  that  of  the  Emperor.  The  provinces  and 
the  magistratures  were  divided  into  Senatorial  and  Imperial: 
the  treasury,  into  the  treasury  of  the  people,  that  of  the 
Emperor,  and  that  of  the  army;  and  officials,  rules,  and  re- 
sponsibilities were  multiplied.  While  republican  forms  were 
at  first  retained,  all  authority  became  concentrated  more  and 
more  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor,  until  the  last  trace  of 
representative  government  disappeared,  with  the  rights  of  the 
Senate  over  the  treasury  and  the  right  of  consent  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  taxes  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  people. 

At  first  Augustus  endeavored  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the 
public  treasury,  but  the  necessities  of  a  standing  army  gave 
rise  to  the  establishment  of  a  military  treasury,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  treasury  of  the  Emperor.  The  aerarium  populi 
or  Saturni  was  taken  as  the  model  of  the  new  creations,  and 
its  jurisdiction  was  restricted  abroad  within  the  borders  of 
the  Senatorial  domain.  Instead  of  the  two  town  guaestors 
elected  by  the  comitia,  who  were  often  yoimg  and  inexperi- 
enced politicians,  two  prefects  wero  elected  by  the  Senate  from 
among  the  members  of  the  rank  of  ex-praetors,  under  the  title 
of  praetores  aerarii,  or  ad  aerarium.  Later,  election  by  vote 
not  appearing  to  be  the  best  method  of  appointing  the  chiefs 
of  the  treasury,  Claudius  restored  the  office  to  the  quaestors, 
but  chosen  from  among  the  college  of  quaestors  by  the 
Emperor,  under  title  of  quaestors  aerarii  Saturni.  A  further 
change  was  made  under  Nero,  who,  in  56  A.  D.,  confided  the 
office  to  two  Senators  of  praetorian  rank,  who  took  the  title 
of  praefectu  aerari  Saturni.  Finally,  under  Diadumenus,  a 
rationalis  or  procurator  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  treasury. 

A  sort  of  budget  of  expenditure  was  drawn  up  by  the 
Emperor.  It  was  accompanied  by  statements  of  the  fiscal  cash 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  year,  of  the  annual  produce 
of  the  farm,  of  the  indirect  taxes,  of  the  amount  of  the  trib- 
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ute,  and  of  the  poll  tax  of  the  provinces.  The  whole  formed 
a  statement  called  rationarium,  or  breviarium  imperii. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Empire  the  power  to  order  or  to 
authorize  the  expenditure  included  in  the  Senatorial  budget 
continued  to  belong  to  the  censors,  and  failing  them,  usually 
of  the  consuls.  These  magistrates  exercised  this  prerogative 
only  within  the  limits  of  the  quinauennial  budget,  or  the  credits 
specially  voted  by  the  Senate,  ana  they  acted  under  the  control 
of  the  Emperor.  Special  curators  were  gradually  substituted 
for  these  magistrates.  The  expenditure  of  the  military  treas- 
ury, of  the  crown  lands,  and  of  the  Emperor's  treasury,  was 
directly  controlled  by  the  Emperor  through  his  officials. 
Under  Hadrian,  the  knight  invested  with  the  department  of 
the  finances  received  the  title  of  procurator  a  rationibus  with 
the  rank  of  perfectissimus.  There  was  also  created,  probably 
under  Marcus  Aurelius,  a  subdirector  under  the  name  of  pro- 
curator summarum  rationum.  The  finance  minister  in  the 
third  century  received  the  name  of  rationalis,  which  title  was 
extended  later  by  custom  to  the  fiscal  procurators  of  the  prov- 
inces. The  staff  of  the  minister  of  finance  consisted  of  a  great 
number  of  officials,  whose  titles  have  been  preserved  to  us  by 
inscriptions,  which  do  not,  however,,  inform  us  of  their  re- 
spective functions. 

The  central  accounting  office  was  called  tabularium,  where 
the  work,  imder  a  superintendent,  was  carried  on  by  the  book- 
keepers or  tabulari,  the  approximi  and  the  assistants,  the  lat- 
ter being  often  slaves. 

The  quaestors  in  the  Senatorial  provinces,  subordinate  to 
and  correspondents  of  the  central  treasury,  preserved  their 
former  functions  with  respect  to  the  goods  and  rights  falling 
to  that  treasury,  and  the  subordinate  officials  corresponded  to 
those  of  the  central  treasury.  In  the  third  century  they  were 
replaced  by  imperial  governors  of  the  provinces  (Procura- 
tores  or  rationales  Caesaris). 

The  accountants  of  the  military  treasury  were  originally 
similar  to  those  of  the  public  treasury,  but  imder  Hadrian  the 
collection  was  entrusted  to  a  special  administration  with  a 
central  treasury  at  Rome,  and  with  offices  also  in  the  provinces. 

With  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  private  property 
of  the  prince  and  of  that  of  the  fisc,  comprised  at  first  under 
the  name  of  patrimonium  privatum,  orginally  freedman,  and 
even  slaves,  fulfilled  at  Rome  the  duties  of  cashiers.  There 
were  fiscal  procurators,  and  a  chief  of  the  office  of  tabularii. 
There  was  a  department  of  public  works  and  a  special  treas- 
ury in  connection  with  the  patrimonium  with  cashiers  and 
their  assistants.  The  inscriptions  do  not  furnish  any  trace  of 
a  central  administration  or  a  treasury  at  Rome  for  the  fisc 
before  the  reign  of  Claudius.      The  free  funds  proceeding 
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from  the  governors  of  the  provinces  were  deposited  in  certain 
temples  at  the  disposal  of  the  director  of  the  fisc. 

The  governors  of  the  provinces  had  numerous  officials  under 
them.  They  had  often  a  subdirector,  accountants  or  book- 
keepers, mostly  freedmen,  and  superintended  by  a  chief  of  the 
office,  and  cashiers,  who  were  mostly  slaves.  The  funds  not 
employed  in  local  expenses  were  capitalized  or  sent  to  Rome. 
In  fact,  besides  the  central  treasury  of  the  province,  there 
were  district  treasuries,  independent  of  the  stations  of  publi- 
cans placed  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  governors 
of  Augustus. 

After  the  time  of  Claudius  a  procurator  patrimonii  admin- 
istered at  Rome  the  domain  of  the  Emperor,  having  a  staff 
of  calculators,  bookkeepers,  and  messengers.  In  the  second 
century  we  find  superintendents  of  the  patrimony,  having  com- 
plete offices  and  a  special  treasury  with  cashiers.  Under  Septi- 
mius  Severus  a  greater  separation  was  made  between  the  fisc 
and  the  Res  privata,  the  latter  being  administered  at  Rome 
by  a  procurator  Reo  privatae,  and  in  the  provinces  by  special 
procuratores. 

The  communal  accounting  was  on  much  the  same  lines 
as  that  of  the  old  public  treasury.  The  verification  of  all 
the  necessary  deeds  was  confided  to  the  chiefs  of  the  scribes 
of  the  treasury.  There  were  a  large  number  of  these  scribes, 
of  whom  Horace  was  one. 

All  the  innumerable  officials — the  quaestors,  praetors,  or 
praefects  of  the  public  treasury,  the  proconsuls  of  the  Sena- 
torial provinces,  the  provincial  quaestors,  etc. — had  to  render 
accounts  of  their  intromissions  to  the  Senate,  to  the  Emperor, 
or  to  their  superior  officials,  as  the  case  might  be.  The  admin- 
istrative control  was,  however,  far  from  complete  or  perma- 
nent, and  in  spite  of  severe  penalties,  bribery  and  corruption 
flourished.  During  the  Empire,  the  great  principle  of  sep- 
arating the  power  to  order  payment  from  the  power  to  handle 
money  disappeared,  with  disastrous  results. 

Under  Diocletian  the  government  was  divided  into  foiir 
centers  of  administration,  or  praefectures,  having  each  its 
praetorian  praefect,  its  vicar,  its  army,  and  its  finances.  Dio- 
cletian multiplied  and  subdivided  the  provinces  and  arranged 
them  in  twelve  dioceses.  The  three  classes  of  governors,  the 
proconsuls,  the  consuls,  and  rectors  or  presidents,  were  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  vicar  of  the  diocese,  of  the  prae- 
torian praefect  and  of  the  Emperor.  The  provincial  adminis- 
tration was  centralized  under  the  praetorian  praefect,  and  was 
under  a  powerfully-organized  regime.  The  reforms  begun 
by  Diocletian  were  continued  and  completed  by  Constantme. 
The  minister  of  the  public  treasury  received  the  extraordinary 
title  of  count  of  the  sacred  largesses  (comes  sacanun  largi- 
tionum),  "with  the  intention,  perhaps,"  says  Gibbon,  "of  m- 
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culcating  that  every  payment  flowed  from  the  voluntary  bomity  * 
of  the  monarch;"  while  the  minister  of  the  domain  of  the 
Emperor  was  styled  comes  rei  privatae.  The  three  treasuries 
were  now  the  public  treasury  (awarium  privatum  or  sacrae 
largitiones),  the  crown  treasury  (aerarium  jJrivatum  or  pri- 
vatae largitiones),  and  the  treasury  of  the  praetorian  praefect 
(area  praefecturae).  The  aerarium  sacrum  seems  to  have  cor- 
responded very  much  to  the  old  aerarium  Satumi,  but  it  was 
no  longer  imder  the  control  of  the  Senate.  It  received  in 
^neral  all  that  arose  from  public  contributions  in  gold  or 
in  money,  and  the  crown  treasury  in  general  all  the  other 
revenue,  except  the  tribute  in  kind,  which  went  to  the  treasury 
of  the  praefect  for  the  requirements  of  the  army. 

The  Emperor  having  fixed  the  amount  to  oe  raised  by 
each  praetorian  praefect,  the  praefect  issued  an  order  for  his 
praefecture,  and  divided  the  required  amount  among  the  va- 
rious dioceses.  The  vicar  in  his  turn  divided  the  amount 
allocated  to  his  diocese  among  the  provinces  therein,  and, 
lastly,  the  rector  divided  the  amount  allocated  to  his  prov- 
ince between  the  cities  and  districts.  The  amount  allotted 
to  each  of  the  rectors  was  divided  by  the  number  of  taxable 
units,  thus  giving  the  portion  payable  by  each  owner.  The 
chief  decurions  of  a  city  had  to  prepare,  by  means  of  the 
director  of  the  archives  and  of  the  local  accountant  (tabu- 
larius  or  logographus),  the  principal  assessment  roll,  which 
was  sent  to  the  rector  for  approval.  The  latter  examined  the 
roll  by  his  director  of  contributions  (numerarius),  and  re- 
turned it  as  approved  to  be  published  and  sent  to  the  receiver 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  contributions,  and  a  copy 
of  it  was  sent  to  the  exactores  to  recover  contributions  in 
arrear.  The  contributors  had  to  pav  to  the  local  receiver  or 
cashier  of  the  tribute  in  exchange  tor  a  receipt  delivered  to 
them  by  the  annotator  of  the  receiver,  the  contribution  being 
recorded  by  the  local  accountant  and  noted  on  the  margin  of 
the  roll.  Thereafter,  the  competent  decurion  had  the  receipts 
transferred  to  the  treasury  of  the  receiver-general  of  the  prov- 
ince attached  to  the  director-general  of  the  finances  of  the 
governor.  Thus  the  records  of  the  local  accountant  acted  as 
a  check  on  the  transactions  and  records  of  the  receiver  of  the 
city.  In  like  manner,  the  records  of  the  director  of  the  pro- 
vincial finances  checked  the  transactions  of  the  local  account- 
ants, and  showed  to  what  extent  they  and  the  exactores  had 
accomplished  the  work  of  recovering  the  contributions.  They 
served  also  to  check  the  accounts  oi  the  receipts  of  the  chief 
receiver-general.  The  receiver-general  of  the  province  had  to 
send  the  money  received,  under  the  seal  of  the  central  account- 
ant, to  the  treasurer  of  the  public  treasury,  intimating  to  him 
its  dispatch.  On  his  part,  the  governor  had  to  send  by  his 
accountant  to  the  same  oflScial  a  statement  of  the  rolls  for  the 
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four  months  to  enable  him  to  check  the  amounts  which  had 
been  sent  to  him,  and  if  necessary  direct  the  palatini  against 
any  governor  who  was  negligent  or  in  arrear.  Thus  the 
collection  in  each  province  was  thoroughly  organized  and  con- 
trolled. Moreover,  the  public  treasurer  had  a  staff  of  inspectors 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  accounts  of  the  receiver-gen- 
eral and  of  the  accountant  both  of  the  province  and  of  the  city. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  arrangements  for  the 
recovery  of  the  other  income,  which  were  similar  in  character, 
or  to  give  the  names  of  the  host  of  employes — those  adminis- 
tering the  tribute  in  kind,  flowing  into  the  treasury  of  the 
praetorian  praefect,  and  those  under  the  direction  of  the  coimt 
of  the  crown  treasury.  The  indirect  taxes  were  still  let  to 
publicans. 

The  central  organization  was  no  less  elaborate  than  that 
throughout  the  provinces.  The  count  of  the  public  treasury 
had  an  office  divided  into  ten  departments,  and  twelve  under 
Justinian,  of  which  eight  were  occupied  with  the  accounting. 
The  count  of  the  treasury  corresponded  with  the  counts  of 
the  largesses  in  the  dioceses,  one  of  whom  was  in  each  dio- 
cese, with  the  governors  or  rationales,  one  of  whom  admin- 
istered several  provinces,  and,  with  the  procurators  of  the 
manufactures,  the  accounts  of  all  of  whom  were  submitted  to 
him.  The  minister  of  the  domain  of  the  crown  also  had  a 
large  central  office,  divided  into  four  departments,  for  the 
examination  of  the  accounts  of  his  numerous  agents. 

The  fundamental  distinction  between  the  official  author- 
izing expenditure  and  the  official  responsible  for  the  actual 
payment,  which  was  so  clearly  recognized  under  the  Kepub- 
uc  and  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Empire,  but  which  was 
departed  from  later,  was  re-established  at  least  in  the  provin- 
cial administration,  as  is  shown  by  the  words:  qui  aurum 
largitionale  susceperunt,  nihil  cum  arcae  ratiociniis  habere 
commune.  Moreover,  every  accoimting  official  had  to  render 
an  account  of  his  administration  to  his  superior  official,  the 
chief  minister  accounting  to  the  Emperor.  All  this  elaborate 
machinery,  with  its  carefully  devised  checks  and  counter-checks, 
signally  failed,  however,  to  attain  its  object,  lack  of  efficient 
control  rendering  nugatory  the  most  skilfully-devised  arrange- 
ments. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  (dating  that  event 
from  the  election  of  Odoacer  as  Patrician  in  Italy),  while 
elaborate  methods  of  accounting  were  continued  in  the  East- 
em  Empire,  as  we  have  seen,  Roman  accounting  traditions 
were  continued  for  a  time  in  Italy  by  Odoacerm,  the  Scyrrian, 
and  Theodoric^  the  Ostrogoth,  and  in  later  years  in  the  eccle- 
siastical organization.  The  Pope  we  know  possessed  enormous 
revenues,  and  was  at  the  head  of  a  large  administrative  body, 
having  an  arcarius,  or  treasurer,  a  sacellarius,  or  cashier,  and 
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a  protoscriniarius,  who,  an  Italian  writer  informs  us,  wi 
at  the  head  of  a  staff  of  officials  similar  to  that  of  the  Eastern 
Emperor,  and  who  had  to  be  an  accountant.  In  the  year  1001 
we  find  also  that  there  was  a  high  official  on  the  papal  staff 
called  logothetam,  whose  duties  latterly  were  those  of  an 
accountant  (ratiocinator).  But  with  Italy  a  prey  to  barbarian 
invasions  and  internal  struggles,  little  information  regarding 
matters  of  accounting  can  be  looked  for  there  until  we  reach 
the  times  of  the  communes  and  the  maritime  republics. 

Before  leaving  the  dark  ages,  however,  we  may  pause  for 
a  moment  to  refer  to  the  enlightened  arrangements  estab- 
lished by  Charlemagne  in  the  Prankish  Empire,  which  are 
especially  remarkable  in  view  of  the  barbarism  prevailing 
elsewhere.  An  ordinance  of  that  Emperor  of  the  year  812 
contains  elaborate  instructions  for  the  management  of  the 
imperial  estates.  It  prescribes  that  accoimts  of  income  and 
expenditure  shall  be  kept  and  rendered.  Every  judex  (the 
judices  were  stewards  on  the  villae  or  estates  of  the  Emperor) 
was  required  to  report  yearly  at  Christmas,  separately,  dis- 
tinctly, and  in  order,  what  he  had  out  of  his  administration — 
rents,  duties,  fines,  fariii  produce,  etc.  "In  all  the  foregoing, 
let  it  not  seem  harsh  to  our  judices,  that  we  require  these 
accounts,  for  we  wish  that  they,  in  like  manner,  count  witii 
their  subordinates,  without  off«ise." 

The  primary  object  of  accounting  and  auditing  among 
all  nations  we  have  reviewed  was  the  prevention  of  dis- 
honesty on  the  part  of  those  who  ^  were  charged  with  the 
custody  of  governmental  belongings^  and  those  who  in  any 
manner  were  concerned  in  their  collection,  receipt,  or  disburse- 
ment. 

All  governmental  accounting  in  this  country,  until  a  recent 
period,  has  followed  the  same  line  of  thought,  building  up 
an  extensive  system  of  checks  and  reviews  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  governmental  funds  after  receipt,  from  dis- 
honest employes,  but  giving  comparatively  little  weight  to 
the  functional  order  of  receipts  and  disbursements.  Only 
very  recently  has  a  tendency  been  noted  to  recognize  the 
necessity  of  modem  methods  in  handling  the  present  enormous 
finances  of  our  central  government,  similar  to  those  being  era- 
ployed  by  all  large  industries  and  commercial  enterprises. 

Let  us  attempt  to  trace,  therefore,  the  various  stages  of 
non-governmental  accounting  development,  so  that  we  may  get 
a  clearer  view  of  the  principles  it  involves  and  the  results 
it  aims  to  accomplish. 

Not  until  the  time  of  commercial  development  of  the  free 
cities  of  the  Italian  Peninsula  do  we  find  a  consistent  attempt 
again  being  made  to  keep  accoimt,  in  chronological  order, 
01  trading  transactions,  and  the  subsequent  rise  of  similar 
free  cities  in  Holland  and  North  Germany  fostered  an  inter- 
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change  of  commodities  and  made  the  adoption  of  customs 
necessary,  which  were  later  incorporated  in  the  so-called  Law 
Merchant.  Understand  that  in  those  early  days,  and  even  in 
the  middle  ages,  manufacturing  in  the  nineteenth  century 
sense  was  absolutely  unknown  in  central  Europe,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  experience  of  the  Far  East,  Asia  Minor, 
Greece  and  Rome.  All  transactions  among  the  bulk  of  the 
population  were  in  the  nature  of  barter,  which  required  no 
bookkeeping,  since  any  one  could  tell  by  the  volume  and  qual- 
ity of  the  possessions  immediately  imder  his  eye  what  his 
prosperity  amounted  to.  Later,  as  under  Koman  influence  the 
various  northern  tribes  became  settled,  their  wants  became 
more  diversified.  The  necessity  for  local  mediums  of  exchange 
became  more  apparent  and  various  governments  began  to  use 
disks  of  the  precious  metals  to  satisfy  this  demand. 

Instead  then,  of  each  individual  arranging  with  his  neigh- 
bors for  an  exchange  of  his  surplus  product,  be  they  of  the 
chase,  the  soil,  or  the  results  of  manual  labor,  depots  quickly 
sprang  into  existence  which  acted,  in  effect,  as  clearing  houses 
for  large  settlements,  paying  each  one  in  coin  of  the  realm 
for  goods  received  from  him,  and  exacting  payment  in  coin 
for  goods  delivered  to  him.  At  least  this  was  the  general 
practice  through  southern  and  southwestern  Europe  during 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  It  was  no  easy  matter 
for  any  given  district  to  become  excessively  prosperous  then 
through  over-production,  because  of  the  almost  constant 
petty  warfare  which  went  on.  However,  some  localities 
did  manage  to  produce  more  of  a  certain  commodity ;  perhaps 
the  soil  of  that  particular  neighborhood  was  extraordinarily 
well  suited  for  a  particular  kind  of  grain,  while  some  other 
locality,  such  as  the  seashore,  might  have  a  surplus  of  fish 
and  insufficient  or  no  grain  supply,  which  naturally  produced 
interchange  and  consequent  transportation  of  commodities  by, 
from  and  to  widely-separated  localities.  Through  the  Romans 
certain  eastern  luxuries  had  also  been  introduced,  which  neces- 
sitated similar  trading  expeditions  to  Italy,  and  with  others 
went  by  land  as  far  as  East  India.  Greatest  among  these 
overland  trading  concerns  was  undoubtedly  Flugger  Brothers, 
of  Nuremberg,  which  house  existed  for  at  least  200  years,  and 
gives  us  the  first  authentic  clue  as  to  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  commercial  banking  as  we  know  it  to-day. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  some  20  years  ago  to  be  permitted 
to  handle  and  inspect  a  number  of  old  account  books  of  this 
firm,  which  had  survived  the  ravages  of  several  centuries,  as 
also  a  few  of  the  old  account  books  of  one  of  the  North  Sea 
"Hausa"  coastwise  trading  associations,  from  which  I  learned 
more  than  all  the  old  treatises  I  have  read  before  and  since 
could  tell  me.  At  the  risk  of  becoming  tiresome,  let  me 
explain  that  the  fundamental  books  then  consisted  generally 
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of  a  stock  book,  in  which  the  goods,  wares  and  merchandise 
in  quantity  and  kind  were  entered  in  detail  when  received  by 
the  trader,  some  employing  a  colunmar  right-hand  page  and 
the  left-hand  page  for  descriptive  text,  and  others  devoting 
one  page  to  each  class  of  ^oods  or  kind  of  merchandise.  The 
sales  were,  of  course,  similarly  recorded,  so  that  stock  sup- 
posedly on  hand  could  be  ascertained  at  any  given  time  from 
this  book,  and  verified  by  actual  count  in  the  storerooms.  The 
number  of  commodities  constituting  the  basis  for  the  world's 
commerce  were  ridiculously  few,  even  then. 

We  find  a  book  called  the  Memorial,  roughly  correspond- 
ing in  its  use  to  our  day  book,  in  which  a  record  of  all  trans- 
actions was  made  as  they  occurred,  and  from  which  transfer 
entries  were  made  in  the  Journal  so  soon  as  the  details  were 
sufficiently  cleared  to  establish  definite  ddbits  and  credits. 
From  this  Journal,  which,  as  then  used,  was  simply  a  clean 
copy  of  the  day  book,  the  entries  on  the  Ledger  were  made, 
charging  each  person  with  the  value  of  goods  or  coins  received 
from  the  trader,  and  giving  credit  to  each  person  for  goods 
or  coins  received  from  him. 

What  system  was  followed  to  regulate  the  original  entry 
we  can  only  surmise;  the  safest  supposition  would  seem  to 
be  that  little  regularity  prevailed,  and  that  most  transactions 
were  completed  oy  means  of  personal  interview,  discussion  of 
terms  and  verbal  transmission  of  the  nature  of  the  deal  by 
one  or  both  parties  to  the  same,  to  the  person  making  the 
original  entry  in  the  Memorial.  Possibly  the  person  charged 
with  the  custody  of  the  goods  on  hand  took  pains  to  see  that 
each  delivery  made  by  him  was  properly  entered  in  the 
Memorial.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  any  written  notice  passed 
from  the  storekeeper  to  the  bookkeeper,  even  in  the  largest 
trading  posts,  (1)  because  they  frequently  were  one  and  the 
same  person;  (2)  because  when  not  the  same,  the  storekeeper 
probably  was  some  husky  picked  for  his  physical  strength 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write;  and,  (3)  even  had  both 
parties  been  so  well  educated,  the  material  used  for  writing 
purposes  being  very  valuable,  personal  or  verbal  transmis^^ion 
was  more  natural. 

Just  when  and  how  the  arrangement  of  grouping  the  debit 
items  on  the  left  and  the  credit  items  on  the  right-hand  page 
of  books  came  into  general  use  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
accurately.  All  we  know  is  that  the  words  "Debitere"  and 
"Creditere"  were  used  in  Italian  single-entry  bookkeeping  be- 
fore the  development  of  the  system  known  as  double  entry. 
The  method  universally  used  to-day  of  separating  the  descrip- 
tive part  of  an  entry  from  the  numeric  part,  and  arranging 
the  numerals  denoting  the  amounts  in  colimms,  numbers  of 
equal  weight  in  the  same  columns  under  one  another  is  of 
more  recent  origin  than  generally  supposed,  and  even  after 
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this  method  came  into  use  it  was  by  no  means  easy  to  keep 
accounts  correctly,  because  of  the  great  diversity  of  coinage, 
which  necessitated  the  adoption  of  some  standard,  not  local, 
and  the  conversion  of  each  coin  into  its  corresponding  value 
in  the  standard  coin  adopted  for  bookkeeping  purposes. 

It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  this  exchanging  of  differ- 
ent moneys  became  such  a  large  part  of  the  wore  in  a  trading 
establishment  and  the  opportunities  for  profit,  apart  from  the 
original  trading  transaction,  which  it  presented,  soon  led  to 
its  establishment  as  a  separate  branch  of  business,  and  we  know 
that  Flugger  Brothers,  in  trying  to  find  work  for  the  immense 
capital  which  generations  of  trading  Fluggers  had  piled  up, 
finally  acted  as  money  lenders  to  a  number  of  princes  at  war, 
frequently  to  both  sides  of  the  same  conflict,  themselves  being, 
of  course,  strictly  neutral  and  perfectly  content  with  the 
enormous  rewards  for  the  loan  which  the  victorious  side  almost 
always  was  willing  to  give  up.  Thus  we  see  the  first  begin- 
ning of  banking  as  it  is  to-day.  One  branch  the  exchanging 
of  different  currencies  for  a  consideration ;  another  branch,  that 
of  furnishing  capital  for  the  enterprises  of  others  against  a 
reasonable  pledge  for  payment  of  principal  and  a  share  of  the 
profit  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  capital  by  the  borrower; 
and  a  third  branch,  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  is  that  of 
accepting  the  accumulations  of  others,  not  for  safe  keeping, 
but  for  use  as  earning  funds,  same  as  its  own  capital,  with 
the  promise  of  a  small  participatory  share  in  the  accruing 
profits. 

Another  peculiar  feature  of  these  early  books  of  account 
which  impressed  me  very  much  was  the  utter  absence  of  fiscal 
periods,  and  the  rarity  of  any  attempt  to  close  the  books  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  either  a  balance  or  a  statement  of 
affairs.  No  doubt  the  latter  were  abstracted  at  irregular  in- 
tervals, perhaps  at  the  deaths  of  owners  or  partners,  but  if  so, 
no  permanent  entries  were  made  to  show  it.  Trial  balances 
seem  to  have  been  regarded  not  as  essentials,  but  merely  as 
auxiliary  memoranda,  not  worth  preserving. 

(In  a  subsequent  article  the  development  of  accounting  in 
the  British  Isles  will  be  discussed  at  length,  and  this  second 
installment  will  be  followed  by  a  third,  treating  of  the  evo- 
lution from  single  into  double  entry  bookkeeping,  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  both  systems,  and  their  present  application.) 
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Bt  Richabo  M.  Chapman,  C.  P.  A. 
(Conclnsioii.) 

The  fore^oin^  outline  of  the  operations  of  the  city  treas- 
ury and  of  the  sinking  funds  completes  the  circle  of  action 
and  expresses  broadly  every  governing  consideration.  Re- 
duced to  the  simplest  equation,  the  Balance  Sheet  of  a  munici- 
pality contains,  apart  from  the  sinking  funds  and  the  principal 
of  the  City  Debt,  only  four  essential  or  primary  elements,  viz : 

AS8BT8.  LIABILITIES. 

C.     Cash — Monej  In  Treasury.  F.     Funds — ^Unexpended    Credits. 

A.     Accruals— CoUectlons  Pending.  W.    Warrants — Payments  Pending. 

The  general  action  of  the  accounts  occasions  only  five 
movements  between  the  above  elanents,  viz: 

- 1.  Creation  of  funds  by  charge  to  C.  and  credit  to  F. 

2.  Creation  of  funds  by  charge  to  A.' and  credit  to  F. 

3.  Collection  of  accruals  by  charge  to  C.  and  credit  to  A. 

4.  Expenditure  from  funds  by  charge  to  F.  and  credit 

to  W. 

5.  Liquidation  of  warrants  by  charge  to  W.  and  credit 

to  C. 

The  action  of  the  sinking  funds  is  substantially  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  city  general  account  above  shown,  while  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  city  debt  involves  merely  the  alternation  of 
charges  and  credits  between  the  whole  and  its  parts.  It  will 
be  readily  perceived,  however,  that  all  matters  strictly  of 
detail  have  been  studiously  avoided  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  the  treatment  of  any  particular  feature  of  the  accounts 
of  any  particular  city  with  respect  to  the  precise  forms  of 
the  entries  and  of  the  books  that  contain  them,  to  be  intel- 
ligible, would  necessarily  entail  a  thorough  and  exhaustive 
exegesis,  covering  every  point  of  procedure  and  accounting 
process,  and  tracing  the  action  and  reaction  throughout  the 
entire  train  of  articulation.  While  such  a  treatment  of  de- 
tail would  imdoubtedly  be  illuminating  and  interesting,  it 
would,  if  currently  interpolated  in  the  foregoing  thesis,  not 
only  interrupt  the  thread  of  the  broader  argument  imder  con- 
sideration, but  contribute  only  the  qualified  value  that  attaches 
to  purely  local  conditions  and  the  peculiar  expedients  neces- 
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sarily  conse(^uent  thereto,  with  possibly  only  remote  adaptabil- 
ity to  the  situations  and  reqmrements  that  obtain  in  other 
municipalities. 

There  are,  however,  some  matters  of  detail  which  strike 
so  close  to  the  root  of  our  subject,  regarded  in  its  broadest 
aspects,  that  I  would  not  feel  justified  in  bringing  this  treatise 
to  a  close  without  turning  up  for  closer  inspection  a  few 
of  such  details. 

The  procedure  for  signing  and  disbursing  warrants  which 
obtained  m  the  ComptroUer's  Office  of  the  city  of  New  York 
prior  to  September,  1908,  was  discontinued,  and  in  place  there- 
of there  has  been  devised  and  installed  a  new  system  which 
includes  the  scheduling  of  warrants  in  numerical  sequence 
and  in  octupUcate  by  the  use  of  typewriting  and  listing  ma- 
chines with  adding  attachments. 

This  device  provides  a  full  series  of  schedules  to  each 
of  the  following,  viz :  the  bookkeeper,  the  auditor,  the  comp- 
troller, the  mayor,  the  chamberlain  and  the  disbursing  clerk, 
as  well  as  to  the  commissioners  of  accounts  and  the  record 
room,  containing  in  every  instance  (except  the  last  two)  the 
receipt  of  the  official  to  whom  the  succeeding  copies  and  accom- 
panying documents  were  transmitted  in  regular  course;  and 
upon  l^ing  placed  in  loose-leaf  binders,  provides,  by  means 
of  the  one  original  writing,  a  record  in  each  of  the  several 
offices,  where  formerly  a  registration  by  hand  was  necessary. 

In  connection  with  the  use  of  schedules  of  warrants  pre- 
pared in  the  manner  stated,  the  method  of  operating  the  xund 
ledgers  and  disbursement  records  has  been  brought  into  con- 
formity with  the  following  plan,  viz : 

As  the  most  direct  method  for  conducting  fimd  accounts 
and  also  for  the  effective  fulfillment  of  the  purposes  for, 
which  they  are  kept,  the  following  accounting  expedients  were 
developed : 

1st :  That  the  charges  against  each  and  every  fund  shall 
comprehend  three  distinct  and  collateral  subjects  ©r  elements, 
viz: 

(a)  Vouchers  transmitted  by  department, 
^b)  Warrants  registered  for  expenditure, 
(c)  Payments  reported  by  chamberlain, 
which,  being  opposed  to  the  credit  or  provision,  will  currently 
establish — 

The  departmental  balance. 
The  comptroller's  balance, 
(c)  The  chamberlain's  balance. 

2d:  That  (a)  the  vouchers  transmitted  daily  by  the  sev- 
eral departments;  (b)  the  warrants  daily  transmitted  by  the 
bureau  of  audit;  and,  (c)  the  payments  periodically  reported 
by  the  chamberlain  be  currently  re^stered,  arranged  and  col- 
lated in  such  manner  as  to  develop  a  daily  total  of  (a)  and 
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(b),  and  a  periodical  total  of  (c) ;  and,  concurrently,  the  sub- 
totals or  component  parts  thereof  chargeable  to  each  specific 
fund,  and  to  which  they  are  severally  posted  day  by  day  in 
solid  formation,  occupying  three  parallel  colunms  provided 
therefor. 

3d:  That  each  fund  account  be  opened  by  entry  of  intial 
credit  or  provision  in  a  colunm  provided  therefor,  in  which 
column  further  credits  by  way  of  supplementary  proyisions 
and  transfers  from  other  funds  will  be  entered  and  added,  and 
transfers  to  other  funds  will  be  entered  and  deducted,  so 
as  currently  to  show  the  status  of  the  initial  provision.  Two 
further  credit  columns  will  receive  entries  oi  warrants  can- 
celed and  cash  refunds,  which,  being  direct  abatements  of 
charges,  will  be  so  separately  stated  for  ready  deduction  there- 
from. 

As  the  maximum  number  of  charges  to  each  fund  account 
will  require  but  one  line  a  day,  the  ruling  of  the  fimd  ledgers 
will  be  substantially  as  follows: 


TITLE  OF  FUND 

Charges. 

Vouchers 
Dmte.               Transmitted. 

Warrants 
Registered. 

Payments  by 
Charberlaln. 

Journal 
Debits. 

(1)                        (2) 

(8) 

(4) 

(5) 

Cbbdits. 

Title  of 
Complementary       Polio              Journal 
Date.        Accounts.      Reference.          Credits. 

Warrants            Cash 
Cancelled.      Refunds. 

Initial 
Credit. 

(6) 


For  transfers, 
or  Particulars 
of  Cash  Refunds, 
Journal,  &c 

(7)  (8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


4th :  That  a  record  of  the  disbursements  of  each  fund  be 
kept,  in  which  will  be  entered,  by  direct  posting  from  the  origi- 
nal documents,  the  individual  vouchers,  warrants  and  clear- 
ances, together  with  full  descriptive  text  of  each  item.  These 
books  will  be  ruled  to  provide  lor  the  following  particulars : 


TITLE  OF  FUND. 
Vouchers. 


^o!- 


Date 
Rec'd. 


Name  of 
Payee. 


Nature  of 
Expenditure. 


Amount 


(1) 


(2) 


(8) 


(4) 
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WABBANT8. 


Date 
Registered. 

Warran 
No. 

A.moant  of  Warrant 

Ref. 

t 

Total.     Contract, 

.     O.M.O. 

roll. 

War.     Vo. 

Misc. 

(6)      (7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10)           (11) 
Chambbblain. 

(12) 

(18) 

(14) 

Ref. 

Date            Line 
Paid.            No. 

Amount. 

Line 
No. 

War. 

(15)  (16)  (17)  (18)  (19) 

*  All  voachers  not  followed  by  warrant  reference  being  in  process  of  aadit  or 
held  ap. 
**  All  warrants  not  followed  by  Line  No.  reference  being  outstanding  or  un- 
paid. 

5th:    That  the  several  classes  of  funds,  viz: 

(a)  Appropriation, 

(b)  Special  Revenue  Bond, 
^c)  Corporate  Stock, 

(d)  Special  and  Trust, 
be  made  the  suDJect  of  separate  fund  ledgers,  for  which  con- 
trolling accounts  will  be  operated  in  the  general  ledger. 

6th :  That  all  accounting  processes  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  order,  contract  or  invoice  reserves,  based 
upon  estimated  values,  and  thereby  checking  unwarranted  de- 
lay in  transmission  or  audit  and  preventing  over-certifica- 
tion, will  be  conducted  as  auxiliary  devices,  separate  and  apart 
from  the  double  entry  records  of  the  established  values  forming 
the  immediate  subject  of  the  voucher  and  warrant  action  pre- 
viously described. 

PROCEDURE    FOR    THE    DAILY    COLLATING,    POSTING    AND    AGREEING 
OF  CHARGES  TO  FUNDS. 


Vouchers. 


Upon  the  receipt  by  the  bookkeeping  division  of  the  sched- 
ules and  accompanying  vouchers  transmitted  by  the  several 
departments  the  following  procedure  is  recommended : 

1st :  The  vouchers  are  forthwith  posted,  item  by  item,  to 
the  fund  accounts  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  several  records 
of  expenditures. 

2d:  The  schedules  are  forthwith  entered  into  one  or  the 
other  of  the  several  registers  of  voucher  schedules,  resting  in 
daily  totals. 
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3d :  The  items  upon  the  schedules  are  thereupon  collated, 
in  pencil,  under  fund  titles  upon  small  tickets — one  ticket 
daily  for  each  account  moving,  which  tickets  are  kqpt  in 
order  by  means  of  a  card  index  file,  noting  in  each  instance 
the  schedule  number,  voucher  number,  and  amount.  When, 
however,  two  or  more  vouchers  chargeable  to  the  same  fund 
are  grouped  together  on  the  same  schedule  only  the  total  of 
said  groups  need  be  entered  on  the  collating  ticket,  statiog 
the  fist  and  last  voucher  number  of  the  group  series.  TJie 
fscal  day  ahovM  close  atS  p.  m.,  and  all  schedules  and  vouchers 
received  thereafter  he  made  a  part  of  the  succeeding  day'^s  date, 

4th:  Upon  the  completion  of  the  collating  tickd^  they 
are  listed  in  their  file  order  in  bound  journals  of  voucher 
charges^  one  corresponding  to  each  fund  ledger,  forming  a 
sequential  list  of  the  titles  of  funds  moving  on  each  day  and 
the  total  day's  voucher  charge  to  each  fund,  the  total  sum  of 
which  must  agree  with  the  total  sum  of  the  schedules  regis- 
tered under  action  No.  2.  To  provide  a  ready  means  of 
audit,  the  particulars  of  each  fund  charge  as  appearing  on  the 
ticket  may  be  entered  in  an  indent  column  of  the  journal  and 
the  total  of  each  account  extended. 

6th:  As  rapidly  as  the  tickets  are  added,  totaled  and 
listed  in  said  journals,  they  are  passed  along,  without  disturb- 
ing their  order,  to  the  ledger  clerks,  who  post  them  to  the 
corresponding  accounts  in  the  fund  ledgers,  stating  only  day's 
date  and  total  of  each  ticket,  which  is  the  total  daily  charge 
to  each  fimd. 

6th :  After  the  completion  of  the  daily  posting  to  the  fund 
ledgers  the  daily  journal  entries  are  compared  with  the  same 
day's  postings  to  the  fund  ledgers  by  calling  from  the  jour- 
nals to  the  ledgers,  and  all  errors  of  either  journalizing  or 
posting  are  thereby  immediatelv  detected  by  reference  to  the 
original  tickets  of  the  day's  work. 

7th :  The  cumulative  or  progressive  footings  of  the  fund 
accounts  in  the  fund  ledgers  (showing  only  daily  totals)  are 
then  compared  with  the  cumulative  or  progressive  footings 
of  the  fund  accounts  in  the  records  of  expenditures  (showing 
each  voucher  amount  in  detail),  using  the  tickets  as  the  index 
of  the  funds  moving  in  said  day,  and  therefore  alone  re- 
quiring comparison.  Any  errors  in  posting  details  to  the  rec- 
ord of  expenditures  or  of  collating  details  upon  the  tickets 
will  occasion  a  disagreement  in  the  respective  footings,  and 
may  be  instantly  located  and  corrected  by  comparing  the  day's 
work  of  any  fund  in  the  record  of  expenditures  with  the  cor- 
responding details  upon  the  corresponding  ticket,  going  back, 
if  necessary,  to  the  original  schedule  to  correct  either  the  de- 
tails composing  the  total  of  a  group  incorrectly  collated  or  the 
details  incorrectly  recorded,  as  the  case  may  be. 

8th:    As  soon  as  the  accounts  in  the  Fund  Ledger  are 
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proven  to  be  in  agreement  with  accounts  in  the  record  of 
expenditures  a  complete  book  record  will  have  been  established 
both  of  details  and  totals,  and  the  collating  tickets,  having 
accordingly  fulfilled  their  purpose,  may  be  destroyed. 

Wabbants. 

The  schedules  and  accompanying  warrants  transmitted 
daily  by  the  bureau  of  audit  are  treated  iii  preciselv  the  same 
way  as  the  vouchers,  being  r^stered  in  toto,  collated  upon 
tickets  and  journalized;  posted  in  summary  to  the  fimd  led- 
gers and  in  detail  to  the  records  of  expenditures,  and  the 
work  proven  each  day  by  comparison  between  the  journals 
and  ledgers  for  accuracy  of  daily  totals  and  by  comparisons 
between  the  ledgers  and  records  for  accuracy  of  detail  and 
cumulative  or  progressive  footings. 


CliEARANCES. 


In  like  manner  the  accounts  current  and  accompanying 
canceled  warrants  transmitted  by  the  chamberlain  may  be 
subject  to  the  same  general  program,  obviating,  however,  the 
use  of  collating  tickets  as  the  sum  total  affecting  each  fund 
may  be  deducible  directly  from  the  return. 

Supplementary. 

As  it  is  highly  desirable  that  both  the  fund  ledgers  and 
the  records  of  expenditures  should  be  books  of  convenient  size 
and  durable  construction  and  therefore  easy  to  handle  and 
capable  of  withstanding  the  stress  of  constant  use,  greater 
advantage  will  be  gained  with  respect  to  these  books  by  re- 
turning to  the  device  of  bound  volumes  than  by  continuing 
the  loose-leaf  type  of  ledgers  now  in  use.  As  each  account 
can  therefore  be  displayed  upon  a  folio,  extending  across 
two  pages,  the  needed  space  for  a  columnar  analysis  can  be 
secured  in  a  bound  book  of  just  one-half  the  size  of  a  loose- 
leaf  one,  and  the  only  possible  disadvantage  of  a  bound  volume 
consequent  upon  the  varj^ing  length  of  accounts  may  be  obvi- 
ated by  the  following  simple  expedient: 

(1)  The  accounts  are  opened  upon  successive  folios  until 
the  book  is  about  half  used,  and  such  of  the  accounts  as  re- 
quire more  room  are,  as  and  when  necessary,  transferred  to  the 
next  clear  folio,  heading  Aip  as  many  pages  for  each  as  the  pro- 
portion of  the  time  run  to  the  proportion  of  the  time  to  he  run 
may  indicate.  For  instance,  an  account  filling  its  first  folio 
in  one  month  would  have  eleven  more  folios  allotted  when 
first  carried  forward,  while  an  account  filling  the  first  folio 
in  three  months  would  only  require  three  more  folios  to  com- 
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plete  the  year,  while  many  accounts  would  never  require 
more  than  the  page  first  allotted  to  them. 

(2)  That^  inasmuch  as  the  accuracy  of  all  postings  and 
footings  is  proven  by  agreement  daily  with  the  controf,  there 
would  he  no  necessity  of  taking  off  schedules  of  balances  more 
frequently  than  quarterly  when  required  for  the  purposes  of 
published  reports,  which  schedules  will  alwajrs  be  found  to 
be  in  agreement  with  the  controlling  account  in  the  General 
Ledger  after  the  few  errors  incidental  to  abstracting  the  bal- 
ances from  the  fund  ledgers  had  been  corrected  by  review  of 
said  process. 

(3)  That  the  casual  differences  arising  between  the 
amounts  of  vouchers  transmitted  and  the  corresponding  war- 
rants registered  will  be  adjusted  by  writing  "J."  before  the 
voucher  and  warrant  am,ount  in  the  record  of  expenditures  co- 
incidentally  with  making  proper  entry  in  the  adjusPment  jour- 
nal^ and  after  making  a  rest  in  the  voucher  colunm  of  both 
ledger  and  record  (Nos.  2  and  5,  respectively),  to  add  or  de- 
duct, as  the  case  may  be,  the  necessary  amount  to  bring  the 
ledger  balance  with  respect  to  said  adjustment  into  agree- 
ment with  the  departmental  balance  after  the  advice  of  the 
adjustment  has  been  transmitted  and  dealt  with  on  the  de- 
partmental books,  making  also  proper  reference  to  both 
voucher  and  warrant  number  in  the  explanatory  text  in  the 
record  of  expenditures  book. 

(4)  That  the  consecutive  footings  of  the  fund  ledgers 
be  brought  to  a  rest  at  the  end  of  each  quarter,  when  the  fol- 
lowing additions  or  deductions  will  be  made: 

(a)  To  or  from  vouchers  (column  2)  add  or  deduct  the 

net  journal  charge  or  credit,  oeing  the  difference 
between  colunms  5  and  9 ;  and  simultaneously  add 
or  deduct  the  relative  amounts  from  warrants 
(column  3)  and  payments  (colunm  4)  which  will 
effect  an  adjustment  of  all  misallocations  between 
funds  which  may  have  been  corrected  by  journal 
entry. 

(b)  From  warrants   (column  3)    deduct  cancellations 

(column  10). 

(c)  From  warrants  and  payments  (colmnns  3  and  4) 

deduct  cash  refunds  (column  11). 
The  amended  footings  of  vouchers,  warrants  and  pay- 
ments (colunms  2,  3  and  4)  should  then  be  carried  forward 
to  the  succeeding  quarter,  while  the  journal  charges  and 
credits,  warrants  canceled,  and  refuiftis  (colunms  5,  9,  10  and 
11)  will  have  been  disposed  of  and  the  footings  will  accord- 
ingly  begin  at  zero  on  the  first  of  each  succeeding  quarter. 

(5)  That  the  consecutive  footings  of  the  record  of  ex- 
penditures be  brought  to  a  rest  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  and 
corrected  by  making  the  same  additions  and  deductions  there- 
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from  as  those  made  in  the  corresponding  account  in  the  fund 
ledger,  in  order  that  the  sums  carried  forward  and  the  sub- 
sequent daily  cmnulative  footings  in  the  vouchers,  warrants 
and  payments  colimms  be  the  same  at  the  beginning  of  and 
throughout  each  quarter  as  the  sums  and  footings  of  relatively 
the  same  columns  in  the  corresponding  accoimt  in  the  fund 
ledgers. 

(6)     That  after  the  foregoing  adjustment  and  as  a  test 
preliminary  thereto  the  quarterly  proof  of  the  accuracy  of 
each  fund  accoimt  is  established  by  the  following  equations : 
The  differences  between  the  footings  of  the  vouchers  and 

warrants  (colmnns  2  and  3)  must  equal  the  open  items 

in  column  2. 
The  difference  between  the  footings  of  the  warrants  and 

payments  (columns  3  and  4)   must  equal  the  open 

items  in  column  3. 
As  a  corollary  to  the  foregoing  plan  the  following  orders 
WOTe  promulgated  by  the  Department  of  Finance  for  the 
guidance  of  the  several  other  city  departments  and  of  the 
chamberlain : 

To  City  Dfpartments. 

In  transmitting  schedules  of  vouchers  to  this  department 
the  following  rules  governing  accounting  dates  are  hereafter 
to  be  observed : 

The  date  of  the  schedule  is  to  be  the  same  as  the  date  upon 
which  it  is  actually  received  at  this  department  before  3  p.  m. 

Accordingly  all  schedules  of  vouchers  are  to  be  numbered, 
dated,  and  the  related  vouchers  charged  against  the  respective 
funds  on  your  department  books  only  after  they  have  been 
duly  signed  by  the  head  of  your  department  or  bureau,  and  are 
in  every  respect  ready  for  immediate  transmission  to  this 
department  in  consecutive  order,  so  that  they  will  be  here 
received  and  registered  on  the  actual  day  of  the  date  of  the 
schedules  and  vouchers. 

As  the  fiscal  day  for  registration  of  vouchers  in  this  de- 
partment closes  at  3  p.  m.,  all  schedules  that  may  be  ready 
lor  transmission  on  any  day  but  too  late  to  reach  this  depart- 
ment before  3  p.  m.,  are  to  be  dated  and  charged  by  you  on 
the  following  working  day,  so  that  the  date  on  the  schedule, 
the  date  of  the  charge  on  the  books  of  your  department,  and 
the  date  upon  which  actually  registered  in  this  department 
will  be  in  every  case  the  same,  and  the  schedules  will  also  be 
received  in  numerical  order. 

The  practice  of  transmitting  schedules  of  vouchers  and 
accompanying  documents  bearing  a  date  earlier  than  the  day 
on  winch  they  are  received,  and  out  of  the  numerical  order 
of  schedule  numbers,  must  immediately  cease,  and  no  schedule 
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must  thereafter  be  numbered  or  dated  until  on  the  point  of 
being  dispatched  to  this  office  in  time  to  be  properly  dealt 
with  after  being  received. 

To  THE  Chamberlain. 

All  returns  made  by  the  chamberlain  to  the  comptroller, 
transmitting  the  weekly  accounts  current  and  paid  warrants, 
as  prescribed  by  Section  196  of  the  Charter,  are  to  be  accom- 
panied by  abstracts  of  warrants  paid,  made  out  on  Form  No.  9 
(heretofore  used),  and  showing  thereon  the  following  partic- 
ulars, viz: 

(a)  The  code  number,  designating  each  specific  appro- 
priation fimd,  corporate  stock  fund,  special  revenue  bond  fund, 
or  special  and  trust  fimd  against  which  warrants  have  been 
paid,  and  which  is  accordingly  included  in  the  return,  in  con- 
lormity  with  the  code  numbers  established  by  the  comptroller 
and  suffixed  to  the  account  titles  appearing  on  the  warrants; 
and — 

(b)  The  number  and  amount  of  each  of  the  several  war- 
rants, and  the  total  amount  thereof  paid  during  the  elapsed 
week  or  period  approximate  thereto  for  and  on  account  of 
each  of  the  said  specific  funds. 

Separate  forms  for  each  fund  need  onlv  be  used  when  the 
number  of  items  (warrants)  requires  the  ndl  capacity  of  the 
form,  or  when  only  one  of  a  number  of  funds  relating  to  the 
same  department  has  moved.  In  all  other  instances,  where 
several  xunds  within  the  same  department  are  active,  they 
may  follow  in  the  order  of  their  code  numbers,  in  close  forma- 
tion, filling  each  form  in  turn  before  proceeding  to  the  next 
one,  in  the  following  manner: 

In  the  column  headed  "Nmnbers  of  Warrants"  write  the 
code  designation  of  the  first  fund  of  the  sequence,  and  imder 
it  the  numbers  of  the  warrants  paid,  extending  the  amount 
of  each  warrant  into  the  adjoining  money  colmnn,  and  putting 
the  total  of  the  several  amounts  on  the  next  line  thereunder; 
then,  leaving  one  or  two  clear  lines  for  separation,  write  the 
next  code  designation  and  warrant  numbers  and  amounts,  fol- 
lowing in  the  same  columns,  until  the  entire  capacity  or  the 
three  pairs  of  columns  are  used;  i.  e.,  that  there  are  insuffi- 
cient lines  remaining  to  contain  in  full  the  next  fimd  or  account 
in  its  regular  order.  No  account  must  be  divided  between  two 
forms,  except  one  which  alone  fills  more  than  one  form,  in 
which  case  the  several  forms  necessary  to  hold  the  single 
accoimt  are  to  be  fastened  together  so  as  to  make  one  document. 

Where  there  is  but  one  fund  or  account  on  a  form,  the 
code  designation  takes  the  place  where  heretofore  the  full 
title  was  written;  where  several  funds  or  accounts  are  on  the 
same  form  the  code  designations,  as  hereinbefore  stated,  are 
written  in  the  same  column  as  the  numbers  of  warrants  to 
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identify  each  with  its  related  groups  of  items,  the  same  code 
numbers  are  to  be  again  written  one  after  the  other  in  the 
place  of  the  title  after  the  printed  words,  "For  and  on  Account 
of,"  in  order  that  the  several  accounts  to  which  the  form  re- 
lates may  be  quickly  seen. 

The  preparation  and  transmission  of  one  abstract  of  war- 
rants paid  for  each — the  Department  of  Education,  of  Health, 
Armory  Board,  and  other  departments,  bureaus  or  accoimts — 
which  comprehend  each  a  group  of  specific  funds  or  subtitles, 
without  separately  stating  the  items  applicable  to  each  specific 
fund  or  subtitle ;  and  also  the  writing  of  the  full  title  of  funds 
upon  the  abstracts  are  hereby  discontinued. 

The  weekly  accounts  current  are  to  be  rendered  in  de- 
partment totals  as  heretofore,  but  accompanied  by  a  list  of 
the  code  designations  and  amounts  of  the  specific  nmds  mak- 
ing up  each  of  said  totals  appearing  thereon.  In  this  con- 
nection the  charitable  institutions,  heretofore  stated  upon  the 
accounts  current  under  specific  titles,  may  hereafter  be  stated 
in  one  simi,  the  same  as  Education  or  Health,  submitting, 
however,  a  list  of  the  code  numbers  and  amounts  imder  and 
into  which  said  total  simi  has  been  divided  upon  the  accom- 
panying abstracts. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  current  quarter,  ending  December 
31, 1909,  and  thereafter,  upon  the  termination  of  each  succeed- 
ing quarter,  there  is  to  be  transmitted  by  the  chamberlain 
to  the  Comptroller  a  schedule  of  unexpended  balances  of  all 
fund  accounts  constituting  a  trial  balance  of  the  warrant  led- 
gers conducted  in  the  chamberlain's  office,  wherein  are  charged 
warrants  drawn.  Said  trial  balance  will  be  in  addition  to  the 
customary  trial  balance  of  the  appropriation  and  bond  fund 
ledgers,  wherein  are  charged  warrants  paid,  the  quarterly 
transmission  of  which  is  to  continue  as  heretofore. 

Accompanying  the  two  kinds  of  trial  balances  above  de- 
scribed there  is  also  to  be  transmitted  a  schedule  of  outstanding 
or  uncleared  warrants,  according  to  fund  titles,  which  will 
reconcile  or  account  for  the  difference  between  the  two  trial 
balances  stated  both  in  toto,  as  well  as  with  respect  to  each 
fund  account  wherein  the  warrants  charged  exceed  the  war- 
rants paid  in  consequence  of  uncleared  items. 

As  all  three  statements  relate  broadly  to  the  same  fund 
accounts,  one  form,  provided  with  columns  for  separately 
stating  against  each  title  the  unexpended  balance,  the  unpaid 
balance,  and  the  outstanding  warrants,  respectively,  would  be 
preferable  and  less  laborious  than  the  preparation  of  three 
separate  schedules. 

The  scheme  of  accounts  thus  developed  has  the  effect  of 
extending  the  control  in  the  Department  of  Finance  to  em- 
brace, in  addition  to  the  balance  of  funds  in  excess  of  war- 
rants registered,  and  commonly  known  as  the  comptroller's 
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balance,  the  balance  in  excess  of  vouchers  transmitted,  com- 
monly known  as  the  departmental  balance,  and  the  balance 
in  excess  of  warrants  paid,  commonly  known  as  the  chamber- 
lain's balance ;  and  provides  for  the  reconciliation  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  comptroller's  and  the  departmental  bal- 
ance by  the  sum  of  the  unaudited  vouchers,  to  be  confirmed 
by  periodical  comparisons  between  the  comptroller's  and  the 
departmental  books. 


U.  S.  Civil  Service  Examinations. 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  announces 
an  examination,  of  interest  to  bookkeepers,  attorneys  and 
junior  accountants,  to  be  held  at  all  regular  examination 
points  as  listed  on  Form  No.  1237,  December,  1909,  to  secure 
eligibles  from  which  to  make  certification  to  fill  present  vacan- 
cies, and  also  future  vacancies  requiring  similar  qualifications 
as  they  may  occur,  unless  it  shall  be  decided  in  the  interests 
of  the  service  to  fill  any  or  all  of  the  existing  vacancies  by 
reinstatement,  transfer  or  promotion. 

Circular  No.  217.  Application  Form  1312. 

BANKING  ECONOMIST,  $1,600  per  annum. 

Tbeasury  Depaktment. 

April  20-21, 1910. 

The  examination  will  consist  of  the  subjects  mentioned  be- 
low, weighted  as  indicated: 

BubjectB.  WeightB. 

1.  General  law  (questlonB  to  test  tlie  competitor's  familiarity  with  the 

general  principles  of  the  common  law) 20 

2.  Economics  (questions  covering  the  general  field  of  political  economy) . .       SO 
8.  Banking  (questions  dealing  with  statutes  affecting  monetary  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  the  United  States,  and  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can financial  institutions) 40 

4.  Bxperlence  (rated  on  application) 10 

Total    100 
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Each  applicant  for  this  examination,  must  show  in  his 
application  that  he  is  a  graduate  of  some  law  school  of  good 
standing  or  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  bar. 

Two  days  will  be  required  for  this  examination. 

Age  limit,  20  to  45  years  on  the  date  of  the  examination. 

In  accordance  with  a  recent  act  of  Congress  an  applicant 
for  this  examination  will  be  required  to  be  examined  in  the 
State  or  Territory  in  which  he  resides  and  to  show  in  his  appli- 
cation that  he  has  been  actu^ly  domiciled  in  such  State  or 
Territory  for  at  least  one  year  previous  to  the  examination. 

This  examination  is  open  to  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  comply  with  the  requirements. 

Applicants  should  at  once  apply  either  to  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C,  or  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  Examiners  at  any  place  mentioned  in 

the  list  (Form  1237),  for  application  form.  No  application 
will  be  accepted  unless  properly  executed  and,  with  the  sam- 
ples required,  filed  with  the  Commission  at  Washington.  In 
applying  for  this  examination  the  exact  title  as  given  at  the 
head  of  this  announcement  should  be  used  in  the  application. 
As  examination  papers  are  shipped  direct  from  the  Com- 
mission to  the  places  of  examination,  it  is  necessary  that  appli- 
cations be  received  in  ample  time  to  arrange  for  the  examina- 
tion desired  at  the  place  indicated  by  the  applicant.  The 
Commission  will  therefore  arrange  to  examine  any  applicant 
whose  application  is  received  in  time  to  permit  the  shipment 
of  the  necessary  papers. 
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tions and  Electric  Corporations  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

(Continued.) 


As  Prescribed  bj  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  Accordance  witli  Act 
of  Congress  Approved  March  3,  1900.     Public — No.  808. 


Special  Notb. — On  and  after  January  1,  1910.  all  charges  to  capital  or  other 
accounts  provided  for  in  this  Classification  should  be  the  actual  money  costs  of 
the  things  for  which  they  are  made.  Where  the  consideration  in  any  transaction 
shown  in  any  entry  Is  any  thing  other  than  m<mey,  the  actual  consideration 
should  be  shown  In  the  entry  and  the  amount  charged  should  be  the  actual  cash 
value  of  the  consideration  at  the  time  of  the  transaction. 

GROUP  A.— OPERATING  ACCOUNTS  FOR  ELECTRIC 
CORPORATIONS. 

OPERATING  REVENUES. 

E  101.    Street  and  Park  Liohtino. 

This  account  includes  all  revenues  derived  from  current 
sold  for  lighting  public  stress  or  park^. 

E  102.    Commercial  Liohtino. 

This  account  includes: 

Flat  Bate. — All  revenues  received  from  consumers  for  elec- 
tric lighting,  other  than  street  or  park  lighting,  at  flat  rates, 
or  on  any  basis  independent  of  the  quantity  of  energy  supplied. 

Metered. — ^AU  revenues  received  from  consumers  for  meas- 
ured electric  energy  supplied  for  electric  li^htin^,  other  than 
street  or  park  lighting,  where  the  total  received  is  dependent 
on  the  quantity  of  energy  supplied. 

Notb. — Wbere  electric  energy  flowing  tliroiigli  any  meter  is  osed  incidentally 
for  power  parposea,  such  as  running  fans,  sewing  machines,  etc,  the  revenues 
derived  therefrom  should  be  credited  to  this  account 

E  103.    Commercial  Power. 

This  account  includes: 

Flat  Rate. — All  revenues  received  from  consumers,  ex- 
cept municipal,  railroad,  and  other  electric  corporations,  for 
electric  energy  supi)lied  for  heat  or  power  at  special  flat 
rates,  or  on  any  basis  independent  of  the  quantity  supplied. 

Metered. — AH  revenues  received  from  consumers,  except 
municipal,  railroad,  and  other  electric  corporations,  for  meas- 
ured electric  energy  supplied  for  heat  or  power  at  special 
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heat  or  power  rates,  where  the  total  received  is  dependent  on 
the  quantity  of  energy  supplied. 

E  104.    Railway  Power. 

This  account  includes  all  revenues  derived  from  electric 
energy  sold  to  street  and  other  railroad  corporations  for  the 
propulsion  of  their  cars,  for  running  their  shops,  and  for 
other  power,  and  for  heating  purposes.  If  such  energy  is 
incidentally  used  for  lighting  also,  but  the  portion  used  for 
lighting  is  not  separately  measured,  the  revenue  therefrom 
should  be  included  in  this  account. 

E  105.    Other  Electric  Corporations. 

This  account  includes  all  revenues  derived  from  the  sale 
of  electric  energy  to  other  electric  corporations  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  them  over  their  own  lines  to  consumers.  If  any 
portion  of  such  energy  is  incidentally  consumed  by  such  cor- 
porations for  their  own  benefit,  whether  for  light,  heat,  or 
power,  it  should  be  included  herein,  if  not  separately  measured 
or  if  included  imder  the  same  contract  with  that  which  is 
distributed  by  them  to  consumers. 

E  106.    Electric  Merchandise  and  Jobbing. 

This  account  includes  all  receipts  from  the  sale  of  elec- 
tric merchandise  and  from  electric  jobbing.  Charge  to  this 
account  the  cost  to  the  accounting  corporation,  including 
transportation  charges,  of  electric  merchandise  sold. 

Credit  also  to  this  account  the  profit  or  commission  accru- 
ing on  all  jobbing  work  performed  by  the  corporation  as  a^ent 
imder  agencv  contracts,  whereunder  it  undertakes  to  do  job- 
bing work  tor  another  for  a  stipulated  profit  or  commission 
upon  its  actual  expense  for  labor,  materials,  and  supplies. 

NOTB. — ^ThlB  account  should  not  include  receipts  from  the  sale  of  Superseded 
equipment,  or  of  Junk  or  other  scrap  or  salvage. 

E  107.    Sale  of  By-Products. 

This  accoimt  includes  all  revenues  derived  from  the  sale 
of  ashes,  cinders,  chemical  waste,  gas-producer  residuals,  and 
other  by-products  of  electric  operations. 

E  108.    Other  Miscellaneous  Electric  Revenue. 

This  accoimt  includes  all  revenues  derived  from  electric 
operations  not  includible  in  any  of  the  foregoing  accounts. 

E  109.    Joint  Electric  Rent  Revenue. 

When  a  corporation  engages  in  the  production  of  power 
for  another  company,  or  companies,  imder  an  arrangement  for 
the  apportionment  of  expenses,  and  the  arrangement  provides 
for  the  receipt  by  the  producing  corporation  of  any  profit  or 
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return  upon  its  investment,  such  profit  or  return  should  be 
credited  to  this  account.  Such  profit  or  return  should  be  over 
and  above  any  provision  for  depreciation  or  wear  and  tear 
in  production,  and  the  amount  thereof  should  be  as  provided 
in  the  arrangement  under  which  the  production  occurs, 

E  110.    Sams  or  Steam. 

This  account  includes  all  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of 
steam. 

E  111.    Rent  op  Land  and  Buildings. 

This  account  includes  all  revenues  derived  from  the  rent 
of  land  and  buildings  used  in  connection  with  operations. 

NOTB. — Income  from  rent  of  real  estate  purchased  or  conducted  as  an  outside 
Investment  should  be  included  In  account  No.  58,  "Miscellaneous  Bent  Revenues," 
under  Income,  after  deducting  all  taxes.  Insurance,  cost  of  repairs,  and  other  ex- 
penses connected  with  such  real  estate. 

E  112.    Rent  of  Equipment. 

This  account  includes  all  revenue  derived  from  the  rent  of 
electric  equipment  when  the  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance 
is  included  in  operating  expenses. 

OPERATING  EXPENSES. 
I.    Production  Expenses. 
E  120.    Power-Plant  Wages. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  labor  employed  in  and 
about  power  plant  in  the  production  of  electricitj^.  This  ac- 
coimt  may  be  subdivided,  if  desired,  into  the  following  groups: 

Superintendence. — Pay  and  expenses  of  superintendents 
and  assistants,  chemists,  clerks,  janitors,  watchmen,  elevator 
men,  and  also  that  portion  of  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
engineering  staff  to  operating  plant. 

Boiler  Labor. — Pay  of  fire-room  engineers  and  assistants^ 
water  tenders,  firemen,  coal  handlers,  ash  handlers,  boiler 
cleaners,  and  feed  pump  men. 

Engine  Labor. — Pay  of  chief  engineers  and  assistants, 
engineers,  machinists,  oilers,  wipers,  and  others  engaged  in  the 
operation  of  steam  or  other  engines  employed  in  the.  manufac- 
turing process. 

Electric  Labor.  —  Pay  of  electricians,  load  dispatchers, 
foremen  over  regulators,  regulators  and  assistants,  switch- 
board men,  brushmen,  wipers,  wiremen,  and  others  engaged  in 
the  operation  of  electric  apparatus  or  devices. 

E  121.    Fuel. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  (delivered  in  storage)  of 
fuel  used  in  the  production  of  electricity. 
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E  122.    Water 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  water  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  electricity. 

E  123.    Lubricants. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  lubricants  used  in  the 
generation  station. 

E  124.    Steam  From  Other  Sources. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  all  purchased  or  jointly 
produced  steam  consumed  in  the  power  plant  of  the  electric 
department. 

NoTB. — In  case  such  steam  is  Jointly  produced,  i.  e..  produced  by  another 
person  or  corporation  under  a  joint  arrangement  for  sharing  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion in  proportion  to  the  benedts  to  the  several  participants,  the  charge  to  this 
account  may  include  a  proportion  to  cover  depreciation  of  plant  employed  as 
well  as  the  proportion  of  direct  expense,  but  It  should  not  include  any  allowance 
for  profit  or  return  upon  the  cost  or  value  of  the  plant  Such  allowance  or  return 
upon  property  should  be  charged  to  account  No.  71,  "Other  Deductions  from 
Gross  Corporate  Income." 

E  125.    Railway  Energy  From  Other  Sources. 

This  account  includes  the  cost,  at  the  point  of  deliveir  to 
the  corporation,  of  all  electric  energy  purchased  or  produced  for 
the  corporation  byanother  corporation  under  any  joint  arrange- 
ment for  the  sharing  of  expense  upon  the  basis  of  the  rela- 
tive amounts  of  benefit  to  the  several  participants,  inclusive 
of  provision  in  such  expense  for  depreciation  of  plant,  but 
exclusive  of  allowance  lor  profit  or  return  upon  the  cost  or 
value  of  property  used  in  such  production. 

E  126.    Miscellaneous  Power-Plant  Expenses. 

This  accoimt  includes  such  expenses  of  operation  of  power 
plant  as  are  not  provided  for  elsewhere. 

E  130.    Power-Plant  Buildings — Maintenance. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  repairing  buildings  and 
structures  used  for  power-plant  purposes;  cost  of  repairing 
fixtures  therein;  cost  of  maintaining  walks,  driveways,  and 
grounds  connected  with  such  buildings;  cost  of  delivering  ma- 
terial, including  freigjht  charges,  if  any;  and  all  incidental 
expenses  connected  with  the  maintenance  of  such  buildings 
and  structures. 

The  term  "buildings  and  structures,"  in  addition  to  em- 
bracing the  buildings  proper,  should  be  understood  to  include 
fixtures  when  immovable  and  built  in ;  permanent  foundations 
and  piers;  pipes  for  gas,  water,  sewerage,  and  drainage;  ap- 
paratus for  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilating;  freight  and  pas- 
senger elevators,  with  fixtures  and  appurtenances;  platforms; 
appliances  for  protecting  buildings  against  fires ;  fences,  walls, 
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sidewalks,  and  pavements  within  the  limits  of  gromids  im- 
mediately adjacent  to  such  buildings. 

NoTB. — The  cost  of  replacement  of  a  bnUdlnir  or  ttmctnre,  when  $100  or 
more,  shonld  be  treated  through  the  appropriate  capital  accoont ;  when  less  tllan 
$100,  It  may  be  charged  dlrecUj  to  this  accoont 

E  131.    MonvB  Power — ^&£aintenance. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  repairing  and  renewing 
the  machinery  and  apparatus  belonging  to  the  motive-power 
equipment  of  the  generating  station.  It  may  be  divided  into 
the  following  subaccounts: 

Boilers  and  Fumades, — Cost  of  repairing  and  renewing 
boilers  and  furnaces,  and  their  foundations,  settings,  and  flue 
connections,  including  brickwork,  bridge  wall,  arcnes,  jambs, 

Sate  bars,  stoker  bars  and  webs,  furnaces,  valves,  superheaters, 
mper  regulators,  tubes,  and  iron  smokestacks. 

Boiler  Apvaratvs. — Cost  of  repairing  and  renewing  feed 
water,  coal  ana  ash  handling  systems,  and  auxiliary  apparatus 
in  the  fireroom;  including  feed  pumps,  blower  engines,  coal 
conveyers,  trolleys,  and  cable  towers,  crusher  and  belt  links, 
brackets,  wheels,  chutes,  and  gates;  adi-conveyer  cars,  winches, 
motors,  buckets,  shafts,  chains,  and  wheels;  filters,  boiler  in- 
jectors and  pumps;  heaters,  primary  and  secondary;  econo- 
mizers, and  water  meters. 

Steam  Accessories. — Cost  of  repairing  and  renewing  the 

{>iping  ^stem  in  connection  with  the  making  of  steam  and  de- 
ivery  thereof  to  the  prime  movers;  including  water  feed 
piping,  cold  main,  hot  main,  water  suction,  valves,  joints, 
jackets,  ash-pit  drains  and  ash-pocket  siphons,  oil  drains  from 
engine-crank  pits,  receiving  tanks,  filtei*  pumps  to  engine  valve, 
steam  and  exhaust  line  systems,  sewer  connections,  and  air  line. 

Engines, — Cost  of  repairing  and  renewing  steam  engines, 
reciprocating  or  turbine. 

Steam  Engine  Equipment. — Cost  of  repairing  and  renew- 
ing apparatus  auxiliary  to  the  prime  movers,  including  con- 
densers, packing  tubes,  renewing  tubes,  heads  and  doors;  air, 
vacuum,  and  oil  pumps. 

Other  Power  Equipment. — Cost  of  repairing  and  renew- 
ing hydraulic  structures  and  eouipment,  water  turbines  and 
water  wheels,  gas  producers  and  accessories,  and  gas  engines 
and  other  power  equipment  devoted  to  production  of  electric 
energy  and  not  included  in  any  of  the  loregoing  subaccounts. 

E  132.    Electrical  Apparatus — Maintenance. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  labor  and  material  used 
for  repairing  and  renewing  machinery  and  apparatus  pertain- 
ing to  the  electric  generating  equipment.  This  account  may  be 
divided  into  the  following  subaccounts : 

Electric  Generators, — Cost  of  repairing  and  renewing  dy- 
namos, alternators,  and  other  electric  generating  apparatus, 
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driven  by  steam,  gas  or  water  power,  and  rotaries  and  motor 
generating  sets,  exciters,  etc.,  when  not  installed  in  connec- 
tion with  transmission  system. 

Accessory  Electric  Eqvdpment. — Cost  of  repairing  and 
renewing  the  electric  generating  apparatus  not  includible  in 
the  foregoing  account.  This  includes  bus-bars,  regulators,  sta- 
tion cables,  station  switchboards  and  equipment,  such  as  cir- 
cuit breakers,  switches,  ammeters,  voltmeters,  wattmeters,  etc. 
(and  their  specially  provided  foundations  and  settings),  and 
the  station  terminal  board;  also  head-gate  motors,  pump 
motors,  air-compressor  motors,  etc.,  and  special  high-tension 
transmission  equipment  at  power  stations,  but  not  wiring  for 
lighting  the  station. 

E  133.    Miscellaneous    Power-Plant    Equipment — ^Main- 
tenance. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  repairing  and  renewing 
station  apparatus  not  includible  in  the  foregoing  repair 
accounts,  particularly  the  power-transmission  equipment,  such 
as  shafting,  belting,  and  clutches,  motors,  hoists,  cranes,  etc. 

E  134.    Power-Plant    Tools    and    Implements  —  Mainte- 
nance. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  repairing  station  tools 
and  implements  that  have  been  capitalized,  except  fire  tools, 
provided  for  elsewhere.  Among  the  principal  items  in  this 
account  are  blacksmiths',  machinists',  and  pipe  fitters'  tools, 
pump-room  tools,  engine  tools,  and  cutting  tools. 

NoTB. — Hand  and  other  small  portable  tools  liable  to  be  lost  or  stolen  should 
be  charged,  when  first  acquired  and  before  issued  for  use,  to  a  suitable  materials 
and  supplies  account,  when  issued,  they  should  be  charged  to  the  appropriate 
expense  account.  Portable  tools  and  apparatus  of  special  yalue  may,  noweyer, 
be  charged  to  the  appropriate  tangible  capital  account  and  may  remain  therein 
so  long  as  record  is  kept  of  the  person  to  whom  such  tools  and  apparatus  are 
issued  and  such  persons  are  held  responsible  therefor. 

II.    Transmission  Expenses. 

E  140.    Thansmission  Subway  Rent. 

This  account  includes  the  rents  payable  accruing  for  ducts 
leased  from  other  corporations  or  trom  a  municipal  corpora- 
tion. 

Notb. — In  cane  the  rented  subway  is  used  for  distribution  as  well  as  for 
transmission,  the  rent  should  be  apportioned  between  this  account  and  account 
B  172,  ''Distribution  Subway  Bent.'^ 

E  141.    Substation  Labor. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  all  labor  employed  in  su- 
perintending the  operation  of  substations,  including  not  only 
that  of  rej^ulators,  brushmen,  and  others  engaged  in  operating 
the  electric  apparatus  and  storage  batteries,  but  also  that  of 
clerks,  janitors,  watchmen,  etc. 
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E  142.    Substation  Supplies  and  Expenses. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  supplies  consumed  and 
expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  sub- 
stations, such  as  telephone  rents,  light,  heat,  etc.;  also  tlie 
cost  of  storage  battery  supplies,  such  as  acid  and  distilled  water 
in  cells,  soda,  sponges,  brooms,  mops,  waste,  rags,  hydrometers, 
thermometers,  automatic  cell  fillers,  rubber  hose,  gloves,  slioes, 
paint,  etc.,  and  brushes  for  boosters  and  compensat(H*s. 

E  150.    Transmission  Poles  and  Fixtukes — ^Maintenance. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  repairing  and  renewing 
poles,  cross-arms,  and  insulator  pins;  braces,  brack^s,  and 
other  pole  fixtures;  guys  and  other  supports  for  holding  tiie 
poles,  towers,  and  other  structures  in  position;  also  repairs 
of  towers  and  other  structures  maintained  primarily  for  sup- 
porting the  overhead  transmission  system. 

This  accoimt  does  not  include  insulators. 

NOTB  A. — The  coet  of  repairing  and  renewing  poles  and  flztores  whicb  carry 
both  transmission  and  distribution  conductors  should  be  apportioned  between  this 
account  and  account  £  100,  "Distribution  Poles  and  Fixtures — ^Maintenance." 

Notb  B. — When  the  individual  cost  of  replacement  of  towers  and  other  struc- 
tures maintained  primarily  for  supporting  the  oyerbead  electric  construction  Is 
SlOO  or  more,  it  should  be  treated  through  the  appropriate  capital  account 
When  the  IndlTldual  cost  Is  less  than  $100,  the  replacement  may  be  charged  di- 
rectly to  this  account 

E  151.    Overhead  Transmission  System — ^Maintenance. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  repairing  and  maintain- 
ing overhead  trunk  lines  between  generating  stations  and 
substations,  including  patrolling  and  testing,  and  all  repairs. 

E  152.  Underground  Transmission  Conduits  —  Mainte- 
nance. 
This  account  includes  the  cost  of  patrolling  and  in^)ect- 
ing  as  well  as  of  repairing  transmission  underground  conduits, 
including  the  cost  of  renewing  ducts  and  pipes,  enlarging  and 
repairing  manholes,  repaving  streets  over  such  structures,  etc. 
I'his  account  does  not  include  any  repairs  of  conductors  or 
of  the  insulation  thereof. 

NOTB. — ^The  cost  of  maintaining  underground  conduits  which  carry  both 
transmission  and  distribution  conductors  should  be  apportioned  between  this 
account  and  account  E  102,  ''Underground  Distribution  Conduits — Maintenance." 

E  153.    Underground  Transmission  System — Maintenance. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  inspecting  and  repairing 
underground  transmission  cables. 

NoTB. — This  account  does  not  include  the  cost  of  repairing  poles  and  fixtures, 
for  which  see  account  E  150,  "Transmission  Poles  and  Fixtures — Maintenance.'* 

E  154.    Substation   Buildings — Maintenance. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  repairing  substation 
buildings  and  permanent  iSxtures  therein,  inclucnng  grounds 
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and  adjacent  streets,  vaults,  sheds,  pits^  sidewalks,  etc.;  also 
cost  of  repairing  storage  battery  accessories,  such  as  tanks, 
battery-room  floor,  switches,  regulating  apparatus,  boosters, 
and  compensators. 

E  155.    Substation   Equipment — ^Maintenance. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  repairing  apparatus  in 
substations,  including  substation  cables,  switchboards,  and  in- 
struments, station  terminal  board,  etc. ;  also  the  cost  of  renew- 
ing storage  batteries,  including  cells,  diaphragms,  negative  and 
positive  plates,  lead  in  strip,  spelter,  pails,  candles,  dry  boards, 
tank  bands,  sheet  lead,  glass  plates,  glass  covers,  hydrogen 
generators,  jumpers,  clamps,  lampblack,  etc. 

III.    Distribution  Expenses. 

E  170.    Distribution   Supertntbndencjb, 

This  account  includes  the  pay  and  expenses  of  superin- 
tendents and  clerks,  and  also  that  portion  of  the  salaries  of 
the  engineering  staff  of  the  company  which  is  assignable  to 
distribution. 

E  171.    DiSTHiBUTioN  Office  Expenses. 

This  accoimt  includes  the  cost  of  all  supplies  and  other 
expenses  of  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  the  distribution 
department. 

E  172.    Distribution  Subway  Rent.     . 

This  account  includes  the  rents  payable  accruing  for 
underground  conduits  used  for  distribution  conductors. 

E  173.    Setting  and  Removing  Meters  and  Transformers. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  all  supplies  consumed 
and  expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  the  operation  of 
consumers'  meters  and  transformers,  including  setting  and  re- 
moving, connecting  and  disconnecting  services,  etc. 

NoTB. — If  it  Is  the  policy  of  the  accounting  corporation  to  charge  the  cost 
of  the  first  setting  of  consumers'  meters  to  capital,  such  charge  should  be  made 
to  account  B  326,  ''Electric  Meter  Installation.*' 

E  174..    Electric  Meter  Operation. 

This  account  includes  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  superin- 
tendents and  clerks  in  the  meter  bureau;  also  that  portion 
of  the  salaries  of  the  engineering  staff  of  the  corporation 
assignable  to  this  account;  also  the  cost  of  light,  heat,  ice, 
water,  and  other  supplies  and  expenses  in  connection  with  the 
meter-testing  bureau;  and  the  cost  of  testing  meters  on  con- 
sumers' premises  or  in  meter  shops. 
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E  175.    C!oMMESciAL  Asc  Lamps— Operatiok. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  supplies,  such  as  car- 
bons, globes,  etc.,  consumed  in  operating,  and  of  labor  em- 
ployed in  trinmiing  and  inspecting  arc  lamps  on  private  con- 
sumers' premises. 

E   176.      COMMEBCIAL     INCANDESCENT     LaMPS — OPERATION. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  first  installation  of  in- 
candescent lamps  on  private  consumers'  premises  unless  c(m- 
sumer  is  charged  for  first  installation,  or  unless  it  is  proper  to 
charge  first  installation  to  capital. 

E    177.      COMMEBCIAL    INCANDESCENT    LaKPS — ^RENEWALS. 

This  accoimt  includes' the  cost  of -renewing  incandescent 
lamps  on  consumers'  premises,  including  cartage  and  deliv^y 
expense,  and  the  cost  of  photometering  incandescent  lamps. 
Credit  to  this  account  any  rebate  received  for  the  return  of 
stubs,  or  allowances  relatmg  therd:o. 

E  178.    Commercial  Glower  Lamps — Operation. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  supplies  consumed  in 
operating,  and  labor  employed  in  trimming  and  inspecting 
glower  lamps  on  private  consumers'  premises. 

E  179.    Customers'   Signs — Operation. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  first  installation  of  signs 
unless  charged  to  customer  and  unless  it  is  proper  to  charge 
such  first  installation  to  capital;  also  cost  oi  labor  employed 
in  inspecting  customers',  signs. 

E  180.    Public  Arc  Lamps — Operation. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  supplies  (such  as  car- 
bons, globes,  etc.)  consumed  in  operating,  and  labor  employed 
in  trimming  and  inspecting  arc  lamps  in  public  lighting 
systems. 

E  181.    Public  Incandescent  Lamps — Operation. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  first  installation  of  in- 
candescent lamps  in  the  public  street  lighting  system,  unless 
it  is  paid  by  the  municipal  corporation,  or  imless  the  lamps 
are  oi  such  character  that  it  is  proper  to  charge  to  capital;  also 
cost  of  labor  of  inspecting  such  lamps. 

E  182.    Public  Incandescent  Lamps — ^Renewals. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  renewing  incandescent 
lamps  in  the  public  street  lighting  system. 

E  183.    Public  Glower  Lamps — Operation. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  all  supplies  consumed  in 
operating,  and  labor  employed  in  trimming  and  inspecting 
glower  lamps  in  the  pubhc  lighting  system. 
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E  184.    Miscellaneous  Distribution  Labob. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  labor  employed  in  attend- 
ing^ to  complaints,  improving  character  of  commercial  service, 
or  in  gratuitous  work  on  consumers'  premises  beyond  the  end 
of  meter  or  outlet  connection;  locating  faults  or  grounds  on 
commercial  circuits  and  services  and  removing  the  trouble; 
pumping  out  manholes;  turning  current  on  or  off;  and  of  other 
labor  in  distribution  system  not  provided  for  elsewhere. 

E  185.    Miscellaneous  Distribution   Supplies. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  supplies  connected  with 
distribution  not  provided  for  elsewhere. 

E  190.    Distribution  Poles  and  Fixtures — Maintenance. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  repairing  and  renewing 
poles,  cross-arms,  and  insulator  pins;  braces,  brackets,  and 
other  pole  fixtures;  guys  and  other  supports  for  holding  the 
poles,  towers,  and  other  structures  in  position  j  also  the  cost 
o^epairs  of  towers  and  other  structures  maintained  primarily 
for  supporting  the  overhead  distribution  system. 

This  account  does  not  include  insulators. 

NoTfl  A. — The  cost  of  repairing  poles  and  fixtures  that  carry  both  trans- 
mission and  distribution  conductors  should  be  apportioned  between  this  account 
and  account  B  150,  ''Transmission  Poies  and  Fixtures — Maintenance." 

Note  Bu — When  the  individual  cost  of  replacement  of  towers  and  other  struc- 
tures maintained  primarily  for  supporting  the  overhead  electric  construction  Is 
$100  or  more,  it  should  be  treated  through  the  appropriate  capital  account. 
When  the  individual  cost  is  less  than  $100,  the  replacement  may  be  charged 
directly  to  this  account.  ^ 

E  191.    Overhead  Distribution  System — Maintenance. 

This  account  inchides  the  cost  of  patrolling,  testing,  and 
repairing  the  overhead  conductors  in  tne  distribution  system. 

E  192.  Underground  Distribution  Conduits  —  Mainte- 
nance. 
This  account  includes  the  cost  of  maintaining  subways  and 
underground  conduits,  including  repairs  of  the  tube,  oi  man- 
holes, of  paving  over  such  subways,  and  of  all  ducts  and  con- 
duits, but  not  repairs  of  conductors  or  of  the  insulation  thereof. 

Note. — ^The  cost  of  maintaining  (including  patrolling  and  inspecting)  under- 
ground  conduits  and  subways  which  carrv  both  transmission  and  distribution  con- 
ductors should  be  apportioned  between  this  account  and  account  B  152,  "Under- 
ground Transmission  Conduits — ^Maintenance.'* 

E  193.    Underground  Distribution  System — Maintenance. 
This  account  includes  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  patrol- 
men, testers,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  repairing  damaged  sub- 
way distribution  conductors. 

E  194.    Electric   Meters — Maintenance. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  repairing  meters  in  dis- 
tribution service,  including  new  parts  and  new  jewels;  also 
the  cost  of  cleaning  and  painting. 
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E  195.    Transformebs — Maintenance. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  labor  and  material  c<hi- 
sumed  in  maintaining  transformers,  including  renewing  oil, 
repainting,  rewinding,  ranoving,  and  replacing;  also  repairs 
or  such  switches  and.  cut-outs  on  consumers'  premises  as  are 
the  property  of  the  corporation. 

E  196.    Electric   Services — Maintenance. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  repairing  and  renewing 
underground  and  overhead  services  leading  from  mains  to 
consumers'  premises. 

E  197.    Commercial  Arc  Lamps — ^Maintenance. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  keeping  in  repair  private 
consumers'  arc  lamps,  including  setting  and  removing  lamps, 
repairing  parts,  changing  for  repairs  and  adjustment,  and 
testing  during  adjustment  and  after  repairs. 

E  198.    Commercial  Glower  Lamps — ^Maintenance. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  keeping  in  repair  private 
consumers'  glower  lamps,  including  setting  and  removing,  re- 
pairing parts,  changing  for  repairs  and  a^'ustments,  and  test- 
ing during  adjustment  after  repairs. 

E  199.    Public  Arc  Lamps — Maintenance. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  changing  location  of 
public  arc  lamp  posts;  changing  lamps  for  repairs,  ^adjust- 
ments, or  renewals;  repairs  of  ms^  arms,  hangers,  poles,  ropes, 
etc.;  painting  poles;  also  that  portion  of  the  arc  lamp  ^op 
expense  assignable  thereto. 

E  200.    Public   Glower  Lamps — Maintenance. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  changing  location  of 
public  glower  lamp  posts,  changing  lamps  for  repairs  or  adjust- 
ment, repairs  of  mast  arms,  hangers,  poles,  ropes,  etc.,  and 
painting  poles. 

E  201.    Miscellaneous  Distribution  Equipment — ^Mainte- 
nance. 
This  account  includes  the  cost  of  repairing  equipment  of 
distribution  system  not  provided  for  elsewhere. 

IV.    Commercial  Expenses. 

E  210.    Commercial  Administration. 

This  account  includes  the  following: 

Commerial  Department  Indexing, — The  cost  of  reading 
or  indexing  meters,  including  the  cost  of  indexers'  lamps. 

Commercial  Department  Collecting. — ^The  expenses  of  the 
collection  bureau,  including  collectors'  salaries  or  commissions, 
badges,  car  fares,  and  dehvering  bills. 
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Com/mercial  Department  Contracts. — Such  part  of  the  cost 
of  the  contract  department  as  is  not  assignable  to  tiie  Promo- 
tion Office,  including  attention  to  bill  qu^ions. 

CoTMnercial  Department  Accounting. — ^The  cost  of  keeping 
the  accoimts  of  consumers,  being  a  prefer  proportion  or  the 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  general  officer  and  assistants  in 
charge  of  the  commercial  department,  and  salaries  of  book- 
keepers and  all  clerks  in  the  accounting  department  having  to 
do  with  consumers'  accounts. 

Corrmiercial  Department^  Miscellaneous. — ^AU  expenses  in- 
curred in  selling  electric  power  and  products,  in  determining 
the  amount  of  such  sales,  in  making  collections,  and  in  keep- 
ing account  of  such  sales  and  collections  as  are  not  includible 
in  the  foregoing  subaccounts,  or  in  the  two  following  accounts 
for  promotion  expenses. 

E  211.    Advebtising. 

This  account  includes  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  ad- 
vertising manager  and  clerks;  the  cost  of  commercial  advertis- 
ing, including  booklets,  dodgers,  newspaper  advertisements, 
posters,  bulletins,  and  similar  items. 

E212.      OtHEB   CoMMEBGIAIi   EXPENSES. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  canvassing  and  soliciting, 
promotion,  and  development,  and  other  commercial  expenses 
not  provided  for  elsewhere. 

V.    General  and  Miscellaneous  Expenses. 

E  220.    Salaries  and  Expenses  of  General  Ofticers. 

This  account  includes  the  salaries  and  traveling  and  inci- 
dental expenses  of  the  chairman  of  the  board,  president,  vice 
president,  treasurer,  secretary,  comptroller,  general  auditor, 
general  manager,  assistant  genial  manager,  chief  engineer, 
general  superintendent,  purchasing  agent,  and  all  other  officers 
whose  jurisdiction  extends  to  the  entire  system  and  whose 
services  cannot  be  satisfactorily  allocated  to  the  several  de- 
partments. 

E  221.  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  General  Office  Clerks. 
This  account  includes  the  salaries  and  traveling  and  inci- 
dental expenses  of  general  office  auditors,  bookkeepers,  cash- 
iers, paymasters,  stenographers,  clerks  employed  in  counting 
cash,  and  all  other  clerks  employed  in  the  general  office. 

Note. — Pay  of  derkg  in  the  commercial  department  «hoiild  be  charged  to 
accomit  B  210,  "Commercial  Administration." 

E  222.    General  Office  Supplies  and  Expenses. 

This  accoimt  includes  the  cost  of  office  supplies,  repairs  of 
office  furniture,  and  renewals  of  such  furniture  as  has  not  been 
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capitalized;  wages  of  janitors,  i>orters,  and  messengers;  rent 
of  rooms  in  office  buildings,  repairs  of  such  rented  rooms,  and 
all  other  miscellaneous  expenses  of  general  offices.  Office  ex- 
penses of  departmental  officers  should  be  charged  to  the  proper 
departmental  accounts. 

E  228.    General  Law  Expenses. 

This  account  includes  all  law  expenses  except  those  in- 
curred in  the  defense  and  settlement  of  damage  claims.  This 
includes  salaries  and  expenses  of  counsel,  solicitors,  and  attor- 
neys, their  clerks  and  attendants,  and  expenses  of  their  offices; 
cost  of  law  books;  printinj^  briefs,  legal  forms,  testimony,  re- 
ports, etc.;  fees  and  retainers  for  services  of  attorneys  not 
regular  employes;  court  costs  and  special,  notarial,  and  witness 
fees  not  provided  for  elsewhere ;  expenses  connected  with  tak- 
ing depositions,  and  all  law  and  court  expenses  not  provided 
for  elsewhere. 

NoTB. — The  eompentatloii  of  the  general  soUdtor  or  counsel  or  oUier  attor- 
ne/i  engaged  parUy  In  the  defense  or  settlement  of  damage  snlts  and  partly  in 
other  legal  work,  should  he  properly  apportioned  between  this  account  and  ac- 
count B  229,  "Injaries  to  Persons  and  property." 

E  224.    Miscellaneous  Genebal  Expenses. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  telephone  and  telegraph 
service,  and  other  miscellaneous  expanses  (including  au  ex- 
pense specially  incurred  in  connection  with  the  utilization  and 
sale  of  by-products,  such  as  battery  and  other  chemical  waste, 
etc.)  connected  with  the  general  management  and  not  provided 
for  elsewhere. 

E  225.    Insurance. 

This  account  includes  all  premiums  paid  to  insurance  com- 
panies for  fire,  fidelity,  boiler,  casualty,  burglar,  and  all  other 
insurance;  also  amounts  set  aside  as  an  insurance  reserve. 

E  226.    Belxet  Department  and  Pensions. 

This  account  includes  all  salaries  and  expenses  incurred  in 
connection  with  conducting  a  relief  department,  and  contribu- 
tions made  to  such  department;  also  pensions  paid  to  retired 
employes,  and  expenses  in  connection  therewitn. 

E  227.    Electric  Franchise  Requirements. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  all  energy  and  materials 
and  supplies  furnished  to  municipal  corporations  in  compli- 
ance with  franchise  requirements,  for  which  no  payment  is 
received  by  the  corporation ;  also  all  direct  expense,  such  as  of 
paving,  etc.,  incurred  in  compliance  with  such  requirements 
for  which  no  reimbursement  is  received  by  the  corporation. 
Amounts  charged  to  this  account  for  which  there  is  no  direct 
money    outlay    ^ould    be    credited    to    Duplicate    Electric 
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Charges — Cr.,  under  account  E  233,  ^^MisceUaneous  Adjust- 
ments— Balance." 

E  228.    Genebal  Ahobtization. 

This  account  includes  monthly  charges  of  the  amount  esti- 
mated to  be  necessary  to  cover  such  wear  and  tear,  obsoles- 
cence, and  inadequacy  as  have  accrued  during  the  month  in 
the  tan^ble  electric  capital  of  the  corporation,  such  portion 
of  the  hfe  of  intangible  fixed  capital  as  has  expired  or  been 
consumed  during  the  month,  and  the  amount  estimated  to  be 
necessary  to  provide  a  reserve  to  cover  the  cost  of  property  de- 
stroyed by  extraordinary  casualties^  less  the  amounts  charged 
for  that  month  to  the  various  maintenance  accounts  for  re- 
pairs. The  amount  charged  (or  credited)  to  this  account  shall 
be  concurrently  credited  (or  charged)  to  the  reserve  account 
No.  37,  "Accrued  Amortization  of  Capital." 

NoTfl. — ^The  amount  estimated  to  be  necessair  to  cover  such  wear  and  tear 
and  obsolescence  and  inadeqoacy  as  have  accrued  during  any  month  should  be 
based  on  a  rule  determined  by  the  accounting  corporation.  Such  rule  may  be 
derived  from  a  consideration  of  the  said  corporation'^s  history  and  experience  dur- 
ing the  preceding  five  years,  and  the  accrual  may  be  on  the  basis  of  kilowatt 
hours.    Amortization  of  intangible  capital  should  likewise  be  based  on  rule. 

E  229.    Injuries  to  Persons  and  Property. 

This  account  includes  all  expenses  provided  for  under  the 
foUowing  heads: 

Accidents  and  Damages. — This  head  includes  all  expenses 
(other  than  law  expenses  provided  for  under  the  succeeding 
head)  on  accoimt  of  persons  killed  or  injured  and  property 
damaged  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  plant;  pay 
and  expenses  of  claim  agents,  investigators,  adjusters,  and 
others  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  accidents  and  adjust- 
ments of  claims :  salaries,  fees,  and  expenses  of  surgeons  and 
doctors;  cost  oi  nursing,  hospital  attendance,  medical  and 
surgical  supplies;  fees  and  expenses  of  coroners  and  under- 
takers; contributions  to  hospitals;  amounts  paid  in  settlement 
of  claims  of  persons  for  personal  injuries  sustained  in  con- 
nection with  the  operation  of  the  plant,  and  amounts  paid  in 
settlement  of  claims  for  damage  to  property  not  owned  by  the 
accounting  corporation. 

Notb. — If  it  is  desired  that  the  charge  to  operating  expenses  on  account  of 
accidents  and  damages  shall  be  upon  some  arbitrary  basis,  the  amount  so  charged 
should  be  credited  to  Insurance  and  Casualty  Reserves,  under  account  No.  88, 
"Appropriated  Surplus — Reserres,"  and  the  actual  disbursements  above  enumer- 
ated should  be  charged  against  such  reserve  account 

Law  Expenses  Connected  with  Damages. — Charge  to  this 
accoimt  all  law  expenses  in  connection  with  the  defense  or 
settlement  of  damage  claims,  such  as  a  proper  proportion  of 
the  salary  and  expenses  of  the  general  sohcitor  or  counsel; 
salaries,  fees,  and  expenses  of  attorneys  engaged  in  this  work; 
fees  of  court  stenographers,  expenses  connected  with  taking 
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depositions,  and  other  court  expenses;  cost  of  law  books;  also 
cost  of  printing  briefs,  court  records,  and  similar  papers. 

NOTB  A. — ^The  compentatloii  of  the  ffeneral  solicitor  or  counsel  and  otber 
attomejs  engaged  partly  in  the  defense  or  settlement  of  damage  suits  and  partly 
In  other  l«nil  work  should  be  properly  apportl<med  between  this  account  and 
account  B  223,  "General  Law  Eipenses." 

NoTB  B. — If  it  is  desired  that  the  charge  to  operating  expenses  on  account  of 
law  expenses  in  connection  with  damages  shall  be  upon  some  arbitrary  basis,  the 
amount  so  charged  should  be  credited  to  Insurance  and  Casualty  Eteserres,  under 
account  No.  88,  **ADpropriated  Surplus — Reserves,**  and  the  actual  disbursements 
aboTe  enumerated  should  be  charged  against  such  reserre  account. 

E  230.    Stationery  and  Printing. 

This  account  includes  all  expenses  for  stationery  and  print- 
ing, stationery  supplies,  and  postage,  except  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

The  cost  of  printing  briefs  and  other  legal  papers  should 
be  charged  to  account  E  223,  "General  Law  Expenses,"  or  to 
law  expenses  connected  with  dama^es^  under  account  E  229, 
"Injuries  to  Persons  and  Property/'  in  accordance  with  the 
purpose  of  the  printing. 

The  cost  01  printing  signs,  posters,  and  other  advertising 
matter  should  be  charged  to  account  E  211,  "Advertising." 

The  cost  of  such  mechanical  calculators,  typewriters, 
duplicating  machines,  and  other  office  appliances  as  are  not 
properly  capitalized  should,  if  for  use  in  general  offices,  be 
charged  to  account  E  222,  "General  Office  Supplies  and  Ex- 
penses;" or,  if  for  the  use  of  departmental  offices,  to  the  proper 
departmental  accounts. 

E  231.    Store  Expenses. 

This  account  includes  all  salaries  and  expenses  in  connec- 
tion with  storerooms,  including  cost  of  sendmg  material  and 
supplies  from  general  storerooms  to  branch  storerooms,  and 
the  collection  oi  scrap  material. 

E  232.    Stablob  Expenses. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  feed,  keep,  and  shoeing 
of  horses,  waces  of  stablemen  and  hostlers,  veterinary  ex- 
penses, and  all  other  expenses  of  stabling  horses;  also  the 
cost  of  repairing  harness  and  vehicles. 

Nora — ^The  cost  of  horses  purchased  to  replace  others  should  be  charged  to 
account  B  306,  "General  Bqulpmenf 

E  233.    Miscellaneous  Adjustments — ^Balance. 

This  account  includes: 

Inventory  Adjustments — Balance. — ^At  least  once  a  year  an 
inventory  of  materials  and  supplies  should  be  taken,  and  the 
difference,  with  respect  to  any  particular  class  of  materials 
and  supplies,  between  the  ledger  and  inventory  balances  deb- 
ited or  credited  to  this  accoimt  in  case  it  cannot  be  assigned 
to  a  specific  account. 

Discounts  on  Materials  and  Supplies — Cr. — Credit  to  this 
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account  all  discounts  recovered  through  the  prompt  payment 
of  bills  for  materials  and  supplies  consumed  in  operation, 
unless  such  discounts  are  applied  to  the  particular  bills. 

Non. — When  materials  and  supplies  have  been  used  in  constraction  as  well 
as  in  operation,  a  suitable  proportion  of  the  shortages  or  overages  disclosed  by 
the  inventory  may  be  debited  or  credited  to  account  B  888  "Miscellaneous  Con- 
struction Bzpenditures." 

Duplicate  Electric  Charffes — Cr. — Credit  to  this  account 
aU  charges  made  to  any  accoimts  in  electric  operating  ex- 
penses with  respect  to  any  electric  power  or  other  product  of 
electric  operations  of  the  corporation  consumed  in  such  opera- 
tions. 

Electric  Expenses  Transferred — Cr. — Credit  to  this  ac- 
count the  proportion  of  operating  expenses  (including  depreci- 
ation and  other  amortization,  as  well  as  repairs)  chargeable 
to  co-ordinate  departments,  such  as  gas  or  street  railroad, 
within  the  same  corporation,  but  defrayed  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  electric  department. 

NoTB. — This  account  should  not  be  credited  with  any  allowance  in  the  nature 
of  rent  or  return  upon  the  cost  or  value  of  property. 

Joint  Operating  Expenses — Cr. — ^When  any  plant  or 
equipment  is  maintained  or  operated  by  the  accounting  cor- 
poration for  the  joint  benefit  of  itself  and  others,  under  an 
arrangement  for  apportioning  the  operating  expenses  on  the 
basis  of  the  relative  amounts  of  benefit  to  the  several  partici- 
pants the  portion  of  such  expenses  chargeable  to  others  under 
the  arrangement  should  be  credited  to  this  account,  imless  the 
companies  at  interest  can  equitably  apportion  the  expenses  of 
production  to  their  respective  primary  accoimts.  The  portion 
so  credited  should  not  include  any  allowance  for  profit  or  re- 
turn upon  the  value  of  such  property.    . 

Note  A. — The  foregoing  should  be  read  in  connection  with  the  definition  of 
revenue  account  B  100*  "Joint  Electric  Bent  Revenue." 

NoTB  B. — In  the  case  of  the  production  of  power,  part  of  which  is  transferred 
to  another,  if  the  arrangement  under  which  such  production  occurs  does  not 
provide  for  the  apportionment  of  expenses,  the  entire  amount  charged  for  the 

Sortion  supplied  should  be  credited  to  the  appropriate  revenue  account  covering 
lie  sale  of  power. 

E  240.    General  Structures — ^Maintenance. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  repairing  and  renewing 
all  buildings  and  structures,  including  permanent  fixtures 
attached  thereto  and  grounds  and  driveways  connected  there- 
•  with,  devoted  to  general  corporate  purposes,  used  in  its  opera- 
tions, and  not  assignable  to  any  of  the  departmental  accounts. 
This  account  includes  such  buildings  as  general  office  build- 
ings, general  shops,  general  storehouses,  general  stables,  etc. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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gether with  the  officers  form  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
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J.  P.  Muller,  Chairman.     (Interstate  Commerce  Commission.) 

Pmance. 

Theo.  L.  De  Land,  Chairman.  (Treasury  Department.) 
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C.  W.  Barry,  Chairman.     (War  Department) 
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Alonzo  Tweedale,  Auditor  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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Commission.) 
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Orgsnlzed  NoTember  14,  1906 
Po«t  Office  Box  27,  Main  Office,  Washington 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  MEMBERSHIP. 

All  applications  by  mail,  for  enrollment  as  Active^  Asso- 
ciate or  Affiliated  Member  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary, P.  O.  Box  27,  Main  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  trans- 
mission to  the  respective  committeea 


MEMBERSHIP  DUES. 


^  -  payable  annually  in  advance  for 

Active  Membership $5.00 

Associate  Membership 2.00 

Affiliated  Membership 2.00 

including  one  year's  subscription  to  the  Association's  official 
organ.  This  subscription  is  not  compulsory,  and  any  member 
not  wishing  to  be  served  with  the  magazine,  may  retain  mem- 
bership by  deducting  $1.60  p.  a.  from  his  assessment,  contrib- 
uting to  the  General  Fund  of  the  Association  only. 


PUBLIC  MEETINGS. 

The  Association  of  American  Govemment  Accountants  is 
scheduled  to  meet  at  the  hall  of  the  Public  Library,  8th  and  K 
Streets,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  first  and  third  Mon- 
day in  December,  1909,  January,  February,  March  and  April, 
1910. 

March  7,  1910. 

Judge  B.  F.  Harrah,  Law  Clerk  in  the  Office  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Treasury,  will  offer  suggestions  for  Improve- 
ment in  Accounting  and  Business  Methods  of  the  Federal 
Govemment. 
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J.  P.  MuUer,  Editor 

ASSOCIATE  EDITORS 
Richard  M.  Chipnun  B,  F.  Harrah  Nonnan  E.  Webster.  Jr. 

MARCH  31,  1910, 
Agitation  vs.  Action. 

During  the  past  month  the  press  of  the  country  has  been 
greatly  agitated  over  the  reported  statement  of  one  of  our 
leading  lawmakers  that  a  saving  of  $300,000,000  could  be 
effected  by  reorganization  of  the  administrative  Departments 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Much  comment  that  we  have  seen 
in  print  was  well  founded,  but  by  far  the  greater  amount  was 
apparently  written  without  even  a  fair  Imowledse  of  actual 
conditions.  No  one  in  authority  has  ever  denied  that  great 
opportunities  for  improvement  exist;  even  the  one  directly 
responsible  to  the  country  for  the  administration,  namely, 
President  Taft,  is  credited  with  a  public  statement  in  one  of 
his  recent  speeches  to  the  effect  that  he  believes  a  saving  of 
$100,000,000  could  be  accomplished  through  changes  in  the 
Departments.  Nowhere,  however,  have  we  noticed  any  mix- 
tion made  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  practices  which  are 
considered  wasteful  or  out  of  keeping  with  present  day  con- 
ditions and  which,  in  the  aggregate,  represents  the  largest  item 
of  unproductive  expenditure,  cannot  be  changed  without  Ckm- 
gressional  action,  since  they  are  the  results  of  positive  laws, 
which  leave  the  administrative  officer  little  or  no  opportunity 
to  take  advantage  of  modem  methods  and  to  keep  step  with 
the  introduction  of  improvements  in  the  business  world.  We 
have  more  than  once  pointed  out  in  these  columns  how  indis- 
pensable a  permanent  advisory  body  in  Departmental  Business 
Methods  is,  not  only  to  the  administration,  but  even  more  so 
to  those  who  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  enacting  and  chang- 
ing, as  may  be  required,  the  basic  laws  on  which  the  whole 
departmental  structure  rests.  When  a  new  foimdation  has 
been  laid,  a  retirement  plan  for  superannuated  employes 
adopted,  and  a  permanent  board  of  review  and  adjustment 
created,  then  all  minor  defects  in  the  working  force  will 
speedily  be  reduced  to  the  minimum  without  injustice  to  the 
individual  and  at  an  annual  saving  in  time,  effort  and  funds, 
too  vast  to  permit  of  even  approximate  estimate. 
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Suggestions  for  Improvements  in  the  Accounting 

and  Business  MetibLods  of  tlie  Federal 

Government. 


By  Judge  B.  F.  Habbah^  Law  Clerk,  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury. 
(An  Address  before  the  Aaaociation  of  American  Government  Aooountanta.) 

There  is  nearly  always  more  than  one  way  to  do  a  thing, 
but  there  is  never  more  than  one  best  way.  It  does  not  nec- 
essarily follow,  therefore,  that  a  change  will  be  an  improve- 
ment, even  if  every  improvement  does  involve  a  change. 

Improvement  is  progress  toward  what  is  better.  Sugges- 
tions for  improvements  in  the  present  business  and  accounting 
methods  of  the  Government  do  not,  therefore,  necessarily  imply 
that  the  present  methods  are  not  good,  but  that  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  their  being  made  better.  Whenever  an  individual,  cor- 
poration, or  body  politic  concludes  that  the  limit  of  the  possible 
has  been  reached,  any  further  advancement  will  be  accidental. 
What  the  fathers  did  they  may  have  done  well ;  but,  admitting 
this,  it  would  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  blindly  following  every 
precedent  they  have  set.  Precedents  should,  however,  oe  fol- 
lowed unless  there  is  a  good  reason  to  depart  from  them.  Pre- 
cedents tend  to  imiformity,  and  uniformity  begets  confidence, 
and  one  of  the  great  essentials  of  every  act  done  on  behalf  of 
the  Government  is  to  have  it  considered  as  having  been  hon- 
estly and  properly  done.  This  very  proper  reverence  for  pre- 
cedent should  not,  however,  deter  those  m  charge  of  the  (jov- 
emment  from  inaugurating  such  new  methods  as  promise  better 
results,  but  change  merely  for  the  sake  of  change  should  be 
carefully  avoided.  The  rule  should  rather  be  to  l^ar  those  ills 
we  have  than  fly  to  others  "that  we  know  not  of." 

The  truth  about  the  accounting  and  business  methods  of 
the  Government  is  that  they  are  not  nearly  so  bad  as  a  great 
many  people  outside  the  service  believe  them  to  be,  nor  quite  so 
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good  as  many  people  long  in  the  service  think  they  are.  The 
burden  of  proof,  however,  is  on  the  one  who  would  leave  the 
beaten  path  for  a  new  way.  He  should  be  able  to  show  with 
reasonable  certainty  that  he  has  found  a  better  way.  The  short- 
est distance  between  two  points  is  a  straight  line,  but  it  is  not 
necessarily  the  best  and  most  practical  route.  When  it  is,  how- 
ever, it  is  certainly  the  one  to  follow. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered,  at  least,  for  determining 
a  proper  basis  of  comparison,  or  course  to  bie  pursued  in  im- 
provements, is  the  distinction  between  the  accounting  and  busi- 
ness methods  of  the  Government  and  those  of  private  business 
and  corporations.  There  is  a  very  marked  distinction,  the  car- 
dinal principle  of  which  is  found  in  Article  I,  Paragraph  7, 
Section  9,  of  the  Constitution,  which  provides: 

"That  no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  but  in 
consequence  of  appropriations,  made  by  law,  and  a  regular 
statement  of  accounts  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all 
public  money  shall  be  published  from  time  to  time." 

The  laws  which  have  been  made  to  carry  this  provision  of 
the  Constitution  into  effect,  so  far  as  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures and  accounting  for  the  public  money  is  concerned,  are 
the  basis  of  the  accounting  systems,  and  contain  the  limitations 
within  which  the  business  of  the  Government  must  be 
transacted. 

Everv  account  that  is  rendered  by  any  officer  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  expenditure  of  public  money  must  be  under  an 
appropriation.  That  being  true,  such  account  must  conform  to 
the  law  upon  which  it  is  based.  The  act  of  every  officer  and  the 
account  must  square  with  the  appropriation  act,  and  such  other 
laws  as  affect  the  disposition  of  the  money  authorized  to  be 
expended.  A  permanent  record  must  be  kept,  and  this  record 
is  intended  to  be  such  that  it  may  be  determined  from  it 
whether  the  expenditures  have  been  in  conformity  to  the  law. 
In  other  words,  there  is  a  well-defined  public  policy  that  must 
be  observed  which  affects  the  transaction  of  all  Govemmwit 
business,  including  the  business  of  accounting. 

What  is  meant  by  the  public  policy  here  referred  to  and 
how  can  it  affect  the  methods  of  transacting  the  public  business 
or  of  accounting? 

I  will  try  to  explain.  In  considering  the  question  as  to 
what  constitutes  the  public  policy  of  the  Government,  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  vs.  Freight 
Association  (166  U.  S.,  290,  340),  said  (page  340) : 

"The  public  policy  of  the  Government  is  to  be  found  in 
its  statutes,  and  when  they  have  not  directly  spoken,  then  in 
the  decisions  of  the  courts  and  the  constant  practice  of  Govern- 
ment officials;  but  when  the  le^slative  power  speaks  upon  a 
{)articular  subject,  over  which  it  has  constitutional  power  to 
egislate,  the  public  policy  in  such  cases  is  what  the  statutes 
enact.'* 
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In  the  case  of  the  United  States  vs.  Verdier  (164  U.  S.,  213, 
218),  the  court,  in  considering  the  position  of  the  Government 
as  compared  with  an  individual,  said  (page  218) : 

"The  truth  is  that,  in  its  dealings  with  individuals,  public 
policy  demands  that  the  Government  should  occupy  an  ap- 
parently favored  position.  It  may  sue^ut,  except  on  its  .own 
consent,  cannot  be  sued.  In  the  matter  of  costs,  recovers,  but 
does  not  pay;  so  the  Statute  of  Limitations  may  be 
pleaded  by  the  Government,  but  not  against  it ;  nor  is  it  afitected 
by  the  laches  of  its  own  officers  *  *  *.  Under  the  bank- 
ruptcy law  it  was  a  preferred  creditor,  and  its  claims  were  paid 
even  before  the  wages  of  operatives,  clerks  or  house  servants 
*  *  *.  In  short,  the  equities  which  arise  as  between  individ- 
uals have  but  a  limited  application  as  between  the  Government 
and  a  citizen." 

In  the  case  of  Wisconsin  Central  Railway  vs.  United 
States  (164  U.  S.,  190,  212),  the  court  approved  the  following 
language  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  defining  the  position  of  the 
Government  as  compared  to  that  of  an  individual : 

"The  doctrine  that  money  paid  can  be  recovered  back  when 
paid  in  mistake  of  fact  and  not  of  law  does  not  have  so  general 
application  to  public  officers  using  fimds  of  the  people  as  to 
individuals  dealing  with  their  own  money,  where  nobody  but 
themselves  suffer  for  their  ignorance,  carelessness  or  indiscre- 
tion, because  in  the  former  case  the  elements  of  agency  and  the 
authority  and  duty  of  officers,  and  their  obligations  to  the  pub- 
lic, of  which  all  persons  dealing  with  them  are  boimd  to  take 
notice,  are  always  involved." 

In  the  case  of  The  Floyd  Acceptances  (7  Wall,  666,  676), 
the  court,  in  drawing  a  distinction  between  the  way  in  which  an 
individual  may  perform  an  act  and  in  the  way  in  which  the 
Government  may  perform  it,  said  (page  676) : 

"But  the  Government  is  an  abstract  entity^  which  has  no 
hands  to  write  or  mouth  to  speak,  and  has  no  signature  which 
can  be  recognized,  as  in  the  case  of  an  individual.  It  speaks 
and  acts  only  through  agents,  or,  more  properly,  officers.  They 
are  many,  and  have  various  and  diverse  powers  confided  to 
them." 

In  discussing  the  authority  of  the  officers,  and  where  we 
are  to  look  for  it,  the  court  further  said  (page  676) : 

"When  this  inquiry  arises,  where  are  we  to  look  for  the 
authority  of  the  officer?  The  answer  which  at  once  suggests 
itself  to  one  familiar  with  the  structure  of  our  government,  in 
which  all  power  is  delegated,  and  is  defined  by  law,  constitu- 
tional or  statutory,  is  that  to  one  or  both  of  these  sources  we 
must  resort  in  every  instance:  We  have  no  officers  in  this  Gov- 
ernment, from  the  President  down  to  the  most  subordinate 
agent,  who  does  not  hold  office  under  the  law,  with  prescribed 
duties  and  limited  authority.    And  while  some  of  these,  as  the 
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President,  the  Liegblature  and  the  Judiciary^  exercise  powers 
in  some  sense  left  to  the  more  general  definitions  necessarily 
incident  to  fundamental  law  found  in  the  Constitution,  the 
larger  portion  of  them  are  the  creations  of  statutory  law,  with 
duties  and  powers  prescribed  and  limited  by  law." 

These  cases,  and  many  more  which  mi^t  be  cited,  forcibly 
illustrate  the  one  controlling  fact  in  all  &3vemment  business, 
and  that  is  that  the  source  oi  every  act  authorized,  and  of  every 
duty  enjoined,  is  the  law,  and  that  the  greater  portion  of  them 
are  the  creations  of  statutory  law. 

Congress  has  si)oken  on  almost  every  subject  that  affects 
the  Government  business,  and  has  q>ecified  in  detail  what  may 
be  done  and  how  it  must  be  d(Mie. 

Speaking  generally,  the  three  things  of  all  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  the  accoimting  and  business  methods  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  on  which  Congress  has  legislated  most  in  detail, 
are: 

First.  The  personnel. 

Second.  The  property  or  means  used. 

Third.  The  objects  to  be  accomplished. 

The  first  and  greatest  of  these  is  the  personnel.  It  directs; 
it  controls;  it  is  the  acting,  moving  cause  of  every  act  done  by 
the  Government.  Any  suggestions,  any  law  or  actions  that 
would  tend  to  improve  the  personnel  of  the  service  would  un- 
doubtedly tend  to  improve  the  methods  by  which  that  per- 
sonnel operates.  The  personnel  determines  the  tools,  imple- 
ments and  appliances  and  procures,  utilizes,  cares  for,  applies 
and  accounts  for  all  property  used  for  Government  purposes. 
Through  it  the. public  policy  of  the  Government,  as  expressed 
in  its  laws,  must  be  attained.  The  very  object  and  purposes  of 
Government  must  be  effected  by  and  through  its  officers  and 
agents.  It  acts  alone  by  its  officers  and  agents.  The  personnel 
is  the  vital  principle.  There  are  about  300,000  persons  em- 
ployed by  the  Government,  who  act  for  it  in  various  capac- 
ities. These  have  been  selected  from  its  citizens  and  em- 
ployed and  authorized  to  perform  such  services  as  have  been 
provided  for  by  law.  The  selection,  compensation,  opera- 
tion, and  control  of  this  vast  number  of  employes,  so  that 
the  best  results  may  be  obtained  fi*om  them,  is  a  great  task. 
There  must  be  a  system  for  their  selection;  a  system  for 
arriving  at  the  proper  compensation  to  be  paid ;  a  system  for 
their  utilization;  a  system  for  determining  the  proper  num- 
ber to  be  employed,  and  a  system  for  their  control.  Congress 
has  clearly  indicated  in  many  laws  that  it  intends  that  the 
controlling  element  in  the  selection  of  persons  for  employ- 
ment in  the  Government  service,  whether  by  original  ap- 
pointment or  by  promotion,  shall  be  efficiency,  fitness,  and 
capability  for  the  duties  required.  The  ordinary  and  usual 
way   prescribed   for   determining  the   qualifications   for  en- 
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trance  into  the  executive  civil  service  is  by  a  competitive 
educational  test.  Bv  adapting  this  test  to  the  many  classes 
of  duties  to  be  performed,  reasonably  satisfactory  results  as 
to  entrance  into  the  service  are  attained.  A  great  many  of 
those  entering  the  public  service  practically  become  life  em- 
ployes. These  constitute  the  new  blood,  the  seed,  and  fountain 
from  which  the  general  efficiency  must  come.  It  is  impor- 
tant, therefore,  to  ^ard  the  entrance.  In  all  services  which 
have  practically  a  life  tenure,  the  capability  of  the  employe  is 
of  the  greatest  importance.  The  ability  to  learn  and  to  keep 
on  growing  is  quite  as  important  as  the  present  knowledge  of 
an  applicant. 

The  more  attractive  the  service  can  be  made  as  a  life 
career  the  more  it  will  attract  the  capable,  the  ambitious,  the 
energetic,  and  the  diligent.  With  this  class  of  persons — and 
they  are  the  kind  the  Government  needs — the  determining 
question  is  not  how  can  I  secure  entrance  into  the  service,  but 
is  it  woi*th  while?  What  are  the  prospects?  There  is  now 
much  that  is  inviting.  Congress  has  already  done  much. 
Among  the  things  that  maj  be  mentioned  are  security  of 
tenure,  certainty  and  regularity  in  payments,  reasonable  hours, 
liberal  annual  and  sick  leaves,  practical  exemption  from  the 
blighting  effects  of  industrial  cataclysms,  and  for  those  of  the 
hi^est  grades,  a  moderate  competence.  It  has,  however,  only 
the  attractions  of  a  continuing  ]ob,  at  a  moderate  salary,  with 
no  prospect  of  developing  into  a  business.  A  business  is 
usually  better  than  a  job,  but  the  job  may  be  made  so  attrac- 
tive that  it  will  take  away  the  desire  for  a  business. 

There  are  some  things,  however,  in  the  Government  serv- 
ice that  tend  to  repel  the  capable  from  entering  it,  and  tend 
to  eliminate  as  a  part  of  its  personnel  many  ypung,  energetic 
and  efficient  persons.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
monotony  of  much  of  the  work,  the  dead  level  of  the  fixed 
salary,  the  tendency  to  disqualify  the  person  for  any  other 
class  of  work,  the  inability  to  prosecute  any  private  busi- 
ness subordinate  to  his  employment  in  the  Government  serv- 
ice, the  practical  isolation  of  the  employe  from  the  pro- 
fessions and  business  of  the  world,  as  it  is  Imown  at  large,  and 
the  surrender  of  a  great  part  of  his  individuality.  The  kind 
of  employes  that  the  Government  must  have,  and  the  kind 
it  must  Keep,  if  it  would  obtain  the  best  results,  are  such 
as  would  be  repelled  and  eliminated  by  the  things  mentioned. 
Any  change  which  would  minimize  their  effect  would  im- 
prove the  service.  As  these  things  are  inherent  in  the  serv- 
ice, they  cannot  be  eradicated.  There  is  but  one  remdy,  there- 
fore, and  that  is  to  counteract  their  effect  on  the  service.  To 
a  certain  extent,  the  effects  of  these  conditions  have  been 
ameliorated  already,  by  making  the  tenure  more  certain;  by 
making  efficiency  the  test  for  promotion ;  grading  the  salaries 
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to  correspond  with  the  class  of  work,  and  equalizing  the 
salaries  by  appropriations,  based  upon  estimates  for  fixed  sal- 
aries. The  tendency  is  to  avoid  the  lump-sum  appropriation 
as  being  productive  of  an  excessive  number  of  employes 
and  inequality  in  salary.  The  only  way,  however,  in  which 
the  Government  has  so  far  provided  for  recognizing  the 
efficiency  that  comes  fron\  long  service,  in  cases  of  fix^  sal- 
aries, is  by  promotions  from  ^ade  to  grade.  These  promo- 
tions can  only  be  made  on  the  happening  of  one  of  three 
contingencies — the  death  of  the  person  holding  the  hi^er 
grade,  or  his  demotion,  dismissal,  or  resignation,  or  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  places  in  the  grade;  and  then,  the 
efficiency  attained  by  length  of  service  is  but  one  of  the  ele- 
ments that  affects  the  promotions  to  be  made.  Practically, 
this  does  not  provide  a  fixed  and  equal  recognition  of  the 
greater  efficiency  attained  by  length  of  service. 

Every  person  in  the  Government  service  who  is  worth 
his  salt  l>ecomes  more  valuable  to  it  each  year.  Other  things 
being  equal,  the  one  with  the  longest  service  is  capable  of 
doing  the  best  work.  This  is  an  element  that  should  be 
recognized  in  any  system  of  fixiujg  the  comi>ensation  of  em- 
ployes in  any  business,  and  especially  in  fixing  the  compen- 
sation of  Government  employes  whose  duties  require  a  knowl- 
edge of  precedents,  and  an  exoerience  with  the  particular 
class  of  work,  for  the  best  results.  It  is  just,  fair  and  rea- 
sonable.   It  is  recognized  in  the  army  and  navy. 

A  system  of  longevity  increase  of  pay  for  civil  employes, 
based  on  a  reasonable  length  of  service,  say,  five  or  ten  years, 
would  make  such  service  much  more  attractive,  and  would  be 
an  added  incentive  to  the  best  employes  to  remain  in  it.  It 
is  certainly  discouraging  to  an  employe  to  remain  in  the 
same  position  a  great  many  years,  and  never  know  the  thrill 
that  comes  from  a  slight  increase  in  pay.  He  instinctively 
feels  that  he  is  becoming  more  and  more  valuable  each  year, 
but  sees  no  recognition  of  the  fact.  This  element  should, 
in  my  judgment,  be  incorporated  into,  and  become  a  part  of. 
the  law  composing  the  system  governing  the  compensation  ot 
civil  employes. 

The  nucleus  of  the  system  for  the  utilization  of  the  serv- 
ices of  employes  is  found  in  Section  3678  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  which  requires  all  appropriations  to  be  "applied 
solely  to  the  objects  for  which  they  are  respectively  made, 
and  no  other,"  and  statutes  regulating  and  limiting  the  de- 
tail of  employes,  and  determining  the  hours  of  labor  that 
may  be  reouired. 

The  only  system  that  has  been  inaugurated,  looking  toward 
the  regulation  of  the  number  of  employes,  is  in  appropriat- 
ing for  specific  numbers  and  prohibiting  the  employment  and 
payment  of  any  additional  numbers  under  general  appropria- 
tions. 
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The  distribution  of  the  particular  work  of  each  bureau 
and  oflSce  and  the  immediate  control  of  the  employes  therein 
is  usually  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  head  of  the  bureau  or 
office. 

The  systems  above  indicated  have  been  a  growth,  and 
it  is  apparent  that  there  should  be  some  practical  method  of 
studying  the  systems  for  a  personnel  of  the  Government  as 
a  whole,  and  the  results  accomplished  under  them,  of  com- 
paring work  of  the  same  class  in  different  offices  and  bureaus, 
contrasting  the  methods,  and  sugg^ing  changes  and  improve- 
ments. 

For  this  purpose  there  should  be  a  permanent  committee 
of  personnel  and  methods,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President. 
It  should  be  made  the  duty  of  this  conmiittee  to  study  the 
personnel  of  the  Government,  classify  the  different  kinds  of 
work,  and  make  an  analytical  repoit  each  year^  showing  the 
actual  total  cost,  the  comparative  cost  under  different  meth- 
ods of  doing  the  same  amount  and  class  of  work,  suggest 
consolidations  and  eliminations  of  the  umiecessary  offices  and 
bureaus,  and  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  and  time-sav- 
ing machinery.  This  committee  should  report  direct  to  the 
President  each  year,  or  oftener,  if  required. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  employe  to  do  all  he  can  to 
improve  the  service,  and  for  this  purpose  he  should  be  re- 
qmred  to  report  to  this  committee  once  a  year.  He  should  be 
required  to  write  a  short  thesis,  explaining  the  character  of 
work  done  by  him,  and  means  used,  and  how  it  affects  or  is 
related  to  other  work  in  the  office  or  bureau  where  employed, 
and  to  suggest  any  changes  that  he  deems  advisable. 

Such  a  provision  would  operate  as  a  self-examination 
of  the  employe  and  would  compel  him  to  do  the  very  thing 
that  is  most  essential  to  good  work;  viz,  Study  his  work  as 
an  entity,  and  as  a  part  of  the  whole.  These  reports  could 
be  analyzed  and  tabulated  to  form  a  working  basis  to  study 
the  service  as  a  whole,  and  in  detail. 

The  order  in  which  the  work  is  done  is  important.  Much 
time  is  lost  and  much  less  is  accomplished  than  would  be 
possible  if  the  sequence  by  which  the  things  to  be  done  was 
more  faithfully  observed.  Congress  has  attempted  to  pre- 
serve a  general  sejquence  in  the  transaction  of  Government 
business  by  establishing  the  fiscal  year,  rei^^uiring  accounts 
from  fiscal  officers  at  stated  periods,  and  limiting  the  use 
of  most  important  appropriations  to  objects  contemplated 
for  a  particular  fiscal  year.  Prompt  action  on  all  matters 
originating  or  referred  to  any  office,  bureau  or  department  is 
essential  to  preserve  a  proper  sequence  in  Government  busi- 
ness. The  public  criticises  severely  the  delay  that  seems  to 
be  a  necessary  incident  in  connection  with  public  business. 
Much  of  this  delay  could,  however,  be  avoided  by  preserving 
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a  proper  sequence  in  the  dispatch  of  business.  Keep  the 
work  current,  and  keep  the  current  moving.  A  thorough 
investigation  by  a  proper  committee  on  personnel  and  m^- 
ods  ought  to,  and  I  have  no  doubt  would,  suggest  radical  im- 
provements along  this  line.  The  work  should  be  studied 
as  a  whole  as  well  as  in  detail,  and  how  delay  in  one  part 
affects  another. 

2d.    The  property  or  means  used : 

The  property  of  the  Grovemment  may  be  divided  into 
real  and  personal.  The  Grovemment  is  not  a  trader  in  the 
sense  that  it  buys  and  sells  for  profit.  All  that  is  purchased 
is  intended  for  public  use.  The  use  is  the  principal  thing, 
and,  therefore,  only  the  excess,  or  what  has  subserved  its 
purpose  and  become  useless,  is  sold. 

With  respect  to  the  property  or  means  used  these  ques- 
tions always  present  themselves: 

1st.    What  should  be  purchased. 
2d.    How  the  purchases  should  be  made. 
3d.    How  it  should  be  utilized,  accounted  for  and 
disposed   of. 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  forms  the  basis  of  all 
estimates  for  appropriations.  Accuracy  in  such  estimates  is 
essential  to  a  proper  and  economical  administration.  The 
basis  of  the  estimate  for  a  future  service  is  the  needs  of  a 
past  service  of  a  like  kind.  If  the  service  on  which  the  estimate 
IS  based  has  been  extravagant  as  to  any  item,  the  estimate 
will  in  all  probability  continue  this  extravagance.  It  may  be 
that  all  the  property  that  is  purchased  for  the  Government 
from  year  to  year  is  needed,  and  that  it  is  the  best  that 
could  be  purchased  for  the  money  expended,  but  nothing 
short  of  a  systematic  study  of  the  uses  to  which  every  item 
of  the  property  is  put  will  ever  demonstrate  that  fact.  Such 
a  study  would  furnish  a  very  useful,  and,  doubtless,  profit- 
able, employment  for  the  proposed  committee  on  personnel 
and  methods,  above  suggested. 

The  public  policy  as  to  purchases  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment requires  open,  fair  and  honest  competition.  This  is 
right  and  politic.  It  is  essential.  It  is  the  law  of  trade. 
It  gives  every  citizen  an  equal  chance  for  a  part  of  the  Gk)v- 
emment  business,  and  tends  to  eliminate  favoritism.  This  re- 
sult is  sought  to  be  obtained  by  advertising  for  competitive 
bids.  The  effectiveness  of  this  method  depends  upon  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  character  of  the  advertising  used.  A  study  of 
the  methods  used  by  the  various  bureaus,  offices,  and  depart-' 
ments,  and  a  comparison  of  the  results  obtained,  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Some  day  the  Gov- 
ernment will  probably  have  its  general  storekeeper  and  pur- 
chasing agent  for  all  the  departments,  whose  duty  it  will  be 
to  purchase  and  distribute  such  articles  of  property  as  are 
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used  by  all  the  departments,  purchases  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  being  required  to  be  made  after  open,  free  and 
honest  competition.  Any  improvement  must  come  from  an 
increase  in  competition.  The  necessity  for  exigency  purchases 
will,  however,  always  exist,  but  this  should  be  guarded  against. 
There  should  be  a  limit  on  the  amount  that  can  be  purchased 
to  meet  an  exigency  in  any  one  fiscal  year.  This  should 
be  a  reasonable  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  all  purchases  author- 
ized under  any  appropriations.  Within  this  limit,  the  man- 
ner of  making  the  purchase  should  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  head  of  the  department,  office,  or  bureau  authorized 
to  make  the  purchase.  All  other  purchases  should  be  after 
advertising.  A  study  of  the  results  of  purchases  by  the  com- 
mittee on  personnel  and  methods  would  tend  to  systematise 
such  purchases.  A  column  showing  the  total  amount  of  all 
purchases  of  classified  articles  in  common  use,  by  bureaus, 
offices  and  departments,  and  a  column  showing  all  such  pur- 
chases by  advertising,  and  all  such  purchases  under  a  declared 
exigency  during  the  year  would  do  much  good. 

The  cardinal  principles  that  should  govern  all  purchases 
for  the  Government  are  that  they  should  be  so  made  as  to 
eliminate  any  suspicion  of  fraud  or  favoritism,  and  so  as  to 
inspire  confidence  that  diligence  has  been  used  to  obtain  prices 
that  are  just  and  reasonable. 

The  form  of  contracts  and  provisions  for  the  publicity 
of  their  terms  is  a  fruitful  subject  for  improvement.  The 
Government  has  a  statute  of  frauds,  but,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  it  applies  to  but  three  of  the  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment— the  War,  Navy  and  Interior.  Section  3744  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  requires  every  contract  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  or  by  officers  by  them  appointed,  to  make  such  con- 
tracts to  be  reduced  to  writing,  and  signed  by  the  parties,  with 
their  names  signed  at  the  end  thereof. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  contracts  involving  any  con- 
siderable sum  should  be  reduced  to  writing.  The  contract  is 
required  to  be  filed  with  the  auditor,  and  becomes  the  perma- 
nent record  of  the  agreement,  and  its  terms  should  not  oe  left 
open  to  dispute.  Provision  should  also  be  made  for  the  pub- 
licity of  all  bids  received.  They  should  be  open  to  inspection 
at  all  times  upon  compliance  with  reasonable  regulations  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  business. 

Records : 

A  very  large  part  of  the  clerical  force  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  engaged  m  making  permanent  records  of  its  trans- 
actions. It  IS  needless  to  say  that  such  records  are  essential 
and  that  they  diould  be  sufficiently  complete  to  give  all  the 
material  facts.  The  making  of  such  records  renders  the  work 
of  the  Government  expensive.    The  name  of  every  man  that 
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has  ever  had  a  claim  adjusted  by  the  Gtovemment,  and  just 
what  was  done  with  his  case,  can  be  ascertained.  Many  of 
the  records  are  duplicated  in  different  departments.  Much 
of  this  duplication  is  essential  There  are  now  in  the  files 
in  all  probability  a  ^eat  many  records  that  are  practically 
useless  and  that  ought  to  be  destroyed,  but  so  lon^g  as  the 
United  States  refuses  to  enact  a  statute  of  limitation,  they 
must  be  preserved.  A  reasonable  statute  of  limitaticm  would 
render  the  longer  preservation  of  many  of  them  useless.  The 
study  of  an  economical  and  expeditious  system  for  filing  and 
indexing  original  papers  and  determining  the  length  of  time 
the  various  classes  of  papers  should  be  preserved,  and  also  of 
the  best  way  to  make  permanent  recoros,  would  furnish  the 
committee  on  personnel  and  methods  useful  and  profitable 
employment. 

Duplication  of  work: 

This  feature  of  Government  work  has  been  much  con- 
sidered. Efforts  are  constantly  being  made  to  find  the  limit 
of  the  necessary.  The  Keep  Committee  did  much  good  work 
along  this  line,  but  a  mere  casual  glance  and  counting  of  the 
initials  on  most  any  class  of  letters  or  communications  rela- 
tive to  the  usual  and  ordinary  routine  business  of  any  of  the 
departments  will  show  that  there  is  still  room  for  investiga- 
tion, and,  very  probably,  improvement.  The  great  cost  of 
clerical  work  is  the  salary  paid  for  the  time  of  the  employes 
engaged  upon  it.  If  an  ordinary  l^ter  must  be  read,  exam- 
ined, and  probably  criticised  by  four  or  five  persons,  the  cost 
will  be  increased  proportionately.  This  little  duplication  by 
review  and  review  imdoubtedly  greatly  increases  ih&  cost 
of  work.  It  is  probably  true  that  much  of  this  class  of  dupli- 
cation has  grown  up  as  a  result  of  the  carelessness  and  incom- 
petency of  employes  engaged  on  the  woA  at  some  time.  It 
became  necessary  to  review  their  work,  and  this  became  a  habit. 
Nothing  short  of  a  high-class  personnel  at  all  points  can  reduce 
this  class  of  duplication  of  work  to  a  minimum.  All  the  work 
in  each  department  is  more  or  less  related,  and  the  bureaus 
and  offices  of  each  department  ought  to  be  kept  tog^her,  and 
so  arranged  that  those  offices  and  bureaus  with  related  work 
may  be  kept  in  close  proximity.  This  can  only  be  done  when 
the  departmental  building  is  sufficiently  large  to  acconmiodate 
all  its  bureaus  and  offices.  To  be  located  in  the  same  city 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  best  and  most  economical  work.  The 
tendency  of  ^eat  business  enterprises  is  to  centralize  their 
places  of  business.  The  department  stores,  the  union  sta- 
tions, the  construction  of  large  office  buildings  by  great  in- 
dustrial concerns,  is  but  an  outgrowth  of  this  tendency.  More 
and  b^ter  public  buildings  in  the  city  of  Washington  is  a 
necessity  for  a  proper  and  economical  transaction  of  the  pub- 
lic busmess  here. 
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As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  the  Government  is  not  en- 
gaged in  trade  or  profitable  enterprises.  It  buys  much  and 
sells  some.  It  conducts  great  enterprises,  but  not  for  profit. 
It  does  much  business,  but  all  for  the  public  good.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  common  defense  and  the  general  welfare,  and 
in  doinjg  this  it  has  aided  in  building  railroads,  digging 
canals,  improving  rivers  and  harbors,  reclaiming  arid  mids, 
regulating  railroad  charges,  and  many  other  thin^.  It  col- 
lects and  disburses  annually  nearly  one  billion  dollars.  The 
only  dividends  it  expects  or  requires  is  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  the  people.  The  people  willingly  pay  all  the 
taxes  necessary,  so  Ipng  as  they  have  faith  in  the  honesty  and 
integrity  of  the  transactions.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that 
its  business  should  be  done,  and  its  accoimts  so  kept,  that  it 
will  all  be  as  an  open  book  to  all  who  care  to  investigate. 
This  requires  a  great  many  records  and  requires  them  to  be 
properly  kept  and  so  systematized  as  to  be  readilv  available. 
What  these  records  consist  of,  and  how  they  are  to  be  kept,  has 
be^n,  and  will  be,  the  result  of  a  natural  growth.  The  regula- 
tion, control,  and  direction  of  this  growth  is  an  ever-present 
problem  for  executive  officers  and  the  clerical  force  of  the 
Government. 

Eecapitulation : 

Contemplated  improvements  in  the  business  and  account- 
ing methods  of  the  Government  must  be  approached  with  a 
fml  knowledge  of  the  declared  public  policy  of  the  United 
States.  Any  comparison  in  methods  must  be  in  view  of  the 
recognized  distinction  between  Governmental  and  private 
business. 

2d.  The  personnel  of  the  Government  determines  and 
controls  its  acts,  and  a  careful  study  of  this  personnel  and 
the  systems  adopted  for  its  selection,  compensation,  utiliza- 
tion, numbers,  and  control  is  an  essential  prerequisite  to  any 
lasting  improvement.  This  study  has  become,  in  my  judg- 
ment, an  absolute  necessity,  and  to  make  it  effective  a  per- 
manent committee  on  personnel  and  methods  is  necessary. 

3d.  As  one  of  the  things  which  would  tend  to  improve  the 
personnel  by  its  own  inherent  force  by  making  the  service 
more  attractive  to  the  capable,  there  should  be  a  system  of 
longevity  pay. 

4th.  The  property  or  means  used  should  be  the  subject 
of  a  systematic  study  as  a  whole,  and  in  detail,  to  determine 
what  should  be  purchased,  how  the  purchases  should  be  made, 
and  whether  the  property  is  properly  utilized  and  accounted 
for. 

5th.  Provision  should  be  made  for  greater  certainty  in 
the  obligations  assumed  by  contracts  and  better  publicity  in 
the  negotiations  leading  up  to  the  contract. 

6th.  Kecords  and  systems  of  records  should  be  carefully 
studied  with  a  view  to  the  elimination  of  the  superfluous. 
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7th.  The  order  and  sequence  in  which  the  various  parts 
of  the  work  is  done  should  be  more  faithfully  observed.  Tlie 
relation  of  every  part  of  the  worit  in  every  office,  bureau 
and  department  should  be  betta*  understood,  and  consequent 
delays  guarded  a^inst  by  keeping  all  woi^  current  and  keep- 
ing currents  moving. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  improvements  suggested 
follow  closely  the  lines  on  which  all  improvemaits  in  m^- 
ods  are  sought  to  be  effective.  The  things  reconmiended  to  be 
done  can  hardly  be  claimed  to  be  new  or  (Higinal,  but  the 
way  in  which  it  is  suggested  they  should  be  done,  it  is  be- 
lieved, contains  the  germ  of  the  true  philosophy  of  such  im- 
provonents. 
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(Bxtratt  from  a  Special  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  tranemUted  to  the  Secretarv 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  under  date  of  February  Ih  1910.) 

Objects  of  the  census  investigation. — In  its  financial  sta- 
tistics of  cities,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  seeks  to  present 
in  a  comparable  form  the  following  data  relating  to 
the  financial  transactions  and  conditions  of  mimicipalities : 
The  total  and  per  capita  costs  of  government  and  the  similar 
costs  of  maintaining  specified  puBlic  services,  such  as  those 
furnished  by  the  schools,  or  by  the  police  or  fire  department; 
the  total  costs  of  constructing  and  maintaining  sewers,  streets, 
etc.,  and  the  average  costs  per  standard  unit  of  work  per- 
formed; the  total  and  per  capita  revenue  dmved  from  all 
sources  and  from  each  specified  source;  and  the  proportion 
of  the  total  revenue  derived  from  each  source,  and  of  the 
total  expenditures  made  for  each  object  or  purpose. 

Di^erences  in  local  governmental  organizations. — ^To  at- 
tain the  objects  mentioned  consideration  must  be  given  to 
the  great  differences  which  exist  in  the  organization  ox  Ameri- 
can cities  for  purposes  of  local  self-government.  In  some 
cities  practically  all  municipal  activities  are  administered  by 
a  city  government  having  one  executive  head  and  a  single 
set  of  financial  officers,  the  various  departments  of  municipal* 
activity  in  such  cases  being  subject  to  one  control  or  super- 
vision, and  all  persons  engaged  therein  receiving  their  com- 
pensation through  the  same  channel.  In  other  cities  the  ad- 
ministration of  municipal  functions  is  distributed  among  a 
number  of  more  or  less  independent  but  correlated  brandies 
or  bodies,  of  which  the  one  performing  the  most  important 
work  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the  dty  corporation.  The  activ- 
ities of  this  "city  corporation,"  however,  do  not  include  all 
public  activities  that  may  properly  be  said  to  belong  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  city,  or  of  the  community  constituting  the 
city;  its  payments  do  not  include  all  payments  authorized 
by  the  citizens  for  the  purpose  of  securing  exclusive  bene- 
fits for  the  people  of  the  city  and  at  their  sole  expense;  its 
debts  do  not  include  all  public  obligations  for  which  the 
citizens  are  responsible;  and  its  receipts  do  not  include  all 
receipts  derived  -from  municipal  activities  within  the  city 
limits. 

The  government  of  the  city — that  is*,  of  the  community 
constituting  the  city — for  which  data  must  be  obtained  in  order 
to  compile  comparative  statistics  of  financial  transactions  and 
conditions,  is  not  limited  to  the  "city  corporation,"  as  above 
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described,  but  includes  all  corporations,  organizations,  com- 
missions, boards,  and  other  authorities  through  which  the 
people  of  the  city  exercise  any  privilege  of  local  self-govern- 
ment, or  by  any  governmental  function.  The  Census  financial 
statistics  of  cities  accordingly  include  data  obtained  from  all 
the  organizations  and  authorities  mentioned. 

General  and  departmental  accounts  of  governments. — 
The  accounts  of  American  States  and  of  the  "city  corpora- 
tion" of  the  lar^r  municipalities  are  readily  separable  into 
two  groups — (1)  the  accounts  kept  by  the  general  fiscal 
officers,  such  as  those  called  treasurers,  auditors,  or  comp- 
trollers for  the  State  or  city  as  a  whole;  and  (2)  those  kept 
by  the  executive  officers  of  the  several  divisions  of  the  govern- 
ment for  their  departm^ts,  bureaus,  or  offices.  The  accounts 
last  mentioned  differ  radically  from  those  kept  by  the  fiscal 
officers  first  referred  to,  and  no  description  of  or  statement 
concerning  accounts  belonging  to  the  firat  group  is  applicable 
to  those  included  in  the  second;  hence  in  any  discussion  of 

Sovemmental  accounts  the  two  groups  should  be  carefully 
ifferentiated,  and  statements  concerning  governmental  ac- 
counts should  specifically  set  forth  the  group  to  which  refer- 
ence is  made.  To  facilitate  this  differentiation  accounts  kept 
by  the  treasurer,  auditor,  or  comptroller  for  the  State  or  city 
as  a  whole  are  here  called  general  accounts^  and  those  kept 
solely  for  or  by  individual  departments,  bureaus,  or  offices 
are  called  departmental  accounts. 

Accounts  of  proprietors  and  trustees. — ^The  accounts 
ordinarily  used  m  private  business  at  the  present  time  are  of 
two  distinct  types,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  business 
for  which  they  are  devised  and  installed.  The  most  common 
type  is  that  employed  by  corporate  and  individual  enterprises 
which  are  conducted  primarily  for  profit  or  gain,  'and  whose 
accounts  are  records  of  the  rights  or  interests,  uabilities,  gains, 
and  losses  of  the  proprietors;  while  the  other  type  of  ac- 
counts is  employed  by  corporations  and  individuals  engaged 
in  administering  the  affairs  of  others  and  not  of  themselves. 
Accounts  of  the  first  type  are  called  by  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Sprague,  in  "The  Philosophy  of  Accounts,"  proprietorship  ac- 
counts: and  those  of  the  second,  fiduciary  accounts.  The  busi- 
ness oi  many  individuals  and  corporations  includes  both  trans- 
actions for  the  benefit  of  the  proprietor  and  for  the  benefit 
of  others.  In  such  cases  the  principal  accoimts  are  always 
proprietorship  accounts,  while  the  otners  are  in  reality  fidu- 
ciary in  character. 

All  departmental  accounts  of  governments  are  fiduciary  in 
character  and  constitute  the  best  examples  of  fiduciary  ac- 
counts to  be  met  with  either  in  governmental  or  in  private 
business.  They  show  on  one  side  the  amounts  of  money  or 
credit  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  department,  bureau,  or 
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office,  and  on  the  other  (1)  the  expenditures  made;  (2)  the 
reservations  of  the  appropriations  for  contracts,  market  orders, 
or  other  purposes;  and  (3)  the  free  or  unencumbered  bal- 
ances of  the  appropriations. 

The  general  fiscal  officers  of  our  American  States  and 
municipalities  are  required  to  keep  fiduciary  accounts  with 
appropriations.  In  addition  they  must  keep  accounts  with 
other  financial  data  relating  to  revenues,  the  receipt  and  pay- 
ment of  cash,  public  prop^ies,  and  indebtedness.  The  gen- 
eral accounts  of  most  cities  with  their  appropriations  are 
not  combined  with  nor  even  closely  associated  with  the  ac- 
counts last  mentioned,  although  in  the  accoimting  systems  of 
a  few  cities  the  two  classes  of  accounts  are  conu)ined  imder 
appropriate  controlling  accounts.  The  general  appropriation 
accounts  of  the  cities  of  the  former  class  are  duplicates  of 
the  departmental  accoimts,  and,  like  them,  are  models  of 
fiduciary  accounting.  Of  the  cities  which  combine  the  two 
classes  of  accounts  the  greater  number  employ  fiduciary  ac- 
counts of  a  type  that  originated  in  the  earlier  stages  of  gov- 
ernmental business.  A  smaller  number  employ  fiduciary  ac- 
counts so  arranged  as  to  make  them  of  greater  administrative 
value,  and  a  few  are  installing  proprietorship  accounts.  Ex- 
perience will  be  required  to  determine  the  relative  administra- 
tive value  of  the  different  systems  of  accounts  mentioned. 

Differences  in  general  governmental  accounts. — In  addi- 
tion to  the  differences  above  mentioned  the  general  accoimts 
of  American  cities  vary  greatly  in  character,  m  methods,  and 
in  the  bookkeeping  devices  employed,  of  which  but  few  are 
to  any  extent  common  to  the  different  cities,  and  fewer  still 
are  universally  used  in  private  business.  In  some  cities  the 
only  books  of  general  accounts  are  those  of  the  treasurer;  in 
others  additional  general  accounts  are  kept  by  the  comptroller 
or  by  whatever  other  officer  exercises  the  duties  of  a  comp- 
troller or  auditor.  In  the  great  majority  of  the  cities  of  the 
latter  class  the  books  of  the  comptroller  are  in  some  of  their 
essentials  the  same  as  those  of  the  treasurer,  and  include  ac- 
counts with  the  treasurer,  which  are  a  check  upon  his  trans- 
actions. The  accoimts  of  both  officers  have  one  feature  in 
common  with  the  accounts  of  private  enterprises,  in  that  they 
always  record  the  flow  of  cadi  into  and  out  from  the  treas- 
ury. Moreover,  they  record  this  information  by  methods  that 
are  primarily  devised  to  show  whether  any  of  the  money  re- 
ceived is  lost  or  is  applied  to  purposes  other  than  those  con- 
templated by  the  legislative  bodies  authorizing  its  collection 
and  expenditure. 

The  fundamental  differences  in  the  general  accounts  of 
American  cities  have  the  same  origin  as  the  corresponding 
differences  in  the  accounts  of  private  enterprises,  in  that  they 
arise  from  the  varying  uses  to  which  the  accounts  are  applied 
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in  the  administration  of  business.  At  first  governmental  as 
well  as  private  accoimts  were  largely  records  of  d^ts — ^the 
amounts  owed  to  a  government  or  private  prc^rietor  and  Uie 
amounts  owed  by  it  or  by  him.  The  accounts  were  kept  for  the 
administrative  purpose  of  assisting  in  collecting  all  amounts 
due  and  of  meeting  all  obligations  when  the  same  matured.  A 
step  forward  was  taken  in  private  business  when  accounts  were 
arranged,  kept,  and  summarized  in  such  a  way  that,  in  addition 
to  providing  the  information  already  obtained  from  the  earlier 
records,  they  unbodied  all  the  fundamental  requirementts  of 
modem  accounting  for  proprietorship  by  disclosing  the  con- 
dition of  business  at  specified  times,  and  the  gains  and  losses 
for  specified  periods.  Similar  progress  was  made  in  account- 
ing for  constitutional  governments  when  their  general  financial 
records  were  so. arranged  that,  in  addition  to  recording  all  the 
data  included  in  the  earlier  accoimts,  they  introduced  all  the 
requisites  of  correct  fiduciair  accounting  by  exhibiting  the  cash 
and  other  resources  available  for  expenditure  at  any  given 
time,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  expenditures  have  been  made 
in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  appropriation  acts. 

Modem  administrative  uses  of  accounts. — ^Within  the  last 
fifty  years  accounting  has  become  in  most  countries  a  distinct 

Profession,  and  accounts  are  now  applied  as  administrative  aids 
oth  to  private  and  to  governmental  business  in  ways  never 
dreamed  of  by  former  generations.  The  earlier  accounts,  to 
which  attention  has  been  called,  have  not  been  neglected  or 
displaced,  but  have  assumed  their  position  in  more  comprdien- 
sive  schemes  introduced  by  the  most  progressive  private  and 
public  administrators. 

The  modem  innovations  in  accounts  are  those  which  provide 
for  the  classification  and  analysis  of  financial  data  and  their 
arrangement  in  statistical  forms  so  as  to  show,  in  private  busi- 
ness, when  and  how  money  is  gained  and  when  and  how  it  is 
lost;  and  to  disclose  and  measure  in  governmental  business  the 
relative  efficiency  and  economy  of  every  branch  of  service.  In 
private  business  an  analysis  of  revenue  is  made  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  adequacy  of  rates  for  various  services  and  com- 
modities, and  every  factor  of  business  administration  is 
brought  under  accounting  control  by  means  of  what  the  busi- 
ness world  now  knows  as  "cost  accounting."  It  is  by  such 
methods  tliat  the  leaders  in  modern  private  business  have  made 
accounts  and  accounting  of  supreme  administrative  assistance 
in  avoiding  bad  and  securing  good  financial  results.  Their 
accounts  are  the  ideal  ones  of  the  business  world,  and  demon- 
strate the  great  part  that  accoimting  records  can  play  in  secur- 
ing success  and  avoiding  failure.  In  like  manner,  a  few  gov- 
ernmental officials  have  introduced  general  and  departm^tal 
accounts  which  accomplish  for  nations.  States  and  mmiicipali- 
ties  what  the  analytical  and  statistical  accounts  above  described 
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accomplish  for  private  enterprises.  Their  accounts  are  so  ar- 
rangea  as  to  provide  adequate  accounting  control  over  reve- 
nue, to  aid  in  preventing  waste  or  loss  thereof  in  collection,  and 
to  apply  the  principles  of  private  cost  accounting  for  the  pur- 
pose of  testing  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  all  branches  of 
governmental  service. 

In  passing,  it  should  be  said  that  only  a  limited  number 
of  private  concerns  have  developed  and  applied  accoimts  of 
the  largest  possible  administrative  value,  and  in  like  manner 
only  a  few  governments  and  governmental  officials  have  shown 
themselves  fully  awake  to  the  value  of  accounts  as  aids  to 
good  government.  Hence  there  are  great  differences  in  the 
administrative  uses  to  which  governmental  accounts  are  ap- 
plied, and,  as  an  inevitable  result,  great  differences  in  the  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  of  local  governments.  This  condition  will 
continue  until,  with  other  changes  and  reforms,  the  general 
and  departmental  accounts  of  all  cities  are  so  arranged  as  to 
measure  and  test  the  efficiency  of  governmental  administration, 
as  well  as  the  fiduciary  responsibility  or  accountability  of  mu- 
nicipal officers.  To  attain  fully  the  results  here  mentioned,  the 
accounts  of  different  governments  of  the  same  class — as  those 
of  States,  counties,  cities  and  towns — must  be  arranged  on  such 
bases  as  will  readily  permit  the  experience  of  each  to  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  all  the  others. 

New  systems  of  American  governmental  accounts. — A  con- 
siderable number  of  American  cities,  actuated  by  desire  to 
make  their  financial  records  of  as  much  administrative  assist- 
ance as  are  those  of  the  most  progressive  private  enterprises, 
have  within  the  last  ten  years  introduced  new  systems  of  gen- 
eral accounts.  The  great  majority  of  these  systems  can  best  be 
described  as  experimental  or  tentative,  since  they  are  being 
applied  to  a  field  hitherto  undeveloped  by  accountants.  There 
is  no  uniformity  in  the  systems  thus  introduced,  and  their 
value  must  be  measured  by  standards  other  than  those  of  uni- 
formity and  the  possibility  of  comparing  the  expenses  and  out- 
lays 01  one  city  with  those  of  others.  The  experience  of  the 
several  cities  introducing  these  new  accounts  has.  however,  on 
the  whole,  been  fruitful  of  much  good,  and  out  oi  it,  no  doubt, 
will  soon  be  evolved  systems  of  accounts  which  will  give  to 
governmental  officials  and  the  public  interested  in  govern- 
mental affairs  the  same  aid  that  the  most  successful  business 
man  secures  from  the  accounts  of  his  private  business. 

The  general  accounts  thus  far  introduced  may  be  said  to 
be  of  two  distinct  types,  one  in  which  the  principal  or  con- 
trolling accounts,  in  addition  to  those  with  appropriations,  are 
those  with  cash  receipts  and  payments,  here  spoken  of  as  ac- 
counts based  on  cash  transactions;  and  the  other,  in  which  they 
are  accounts  with  amoimts  accruing,  as  revalue  or  otherwise, 
to  the  benefit  of  the  city,  and  with  the  accruing  expenditures 
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of  the  city,  here  referred  to  as  accounts  based  on  accruals.  Ac- 
counts of  the  former  type  are  the  more  numerous.  That  fact, 
and  the  further  fact  that  the  older  forms  of  general  accounts, 
still  in  use  by  the  majority  of  cities,  are  of  the  same  type,  com- 
pels the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  arrange  its  statistics  upon 
the  basis  of  cash  receipts  and  payments. 

Comparable  statistics^  how  secured. — A  limited  niunber  of 
cities  emplo^^ing  the  older  forms  of  general  accounts,  and  some 
of  those  which  have  installed  improved  accounts  of  the  type 
first  mentioned  above — ^that  is,  accounts  based  on  cash  transac- 
tions— prepare  exhibits  of  receipts  and  payments  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  permit  comparisons  of  their  costs  of  government 
with  those  of  other  cities.  These  cities  make  use  of  accounting 
for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  efficiency  and  economy  of 
administration  to  a  lar^r  extent  than  do  any  others.  The 
financial  statistics  contained  in  this  report  are  arranged  on  a 
basis  which,  in  its  essentials,  is  identical  with  that  employed 
by  such  cities.  So  far  as  these  statistics  realize  the  object  for 
which  they  are  prepared^the  object  set  forth  in  the  opening 
para^aph  of  this  introduction — ^they  become  of  assistance  in 
providing  accounting  tests  and  measures  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  administration  of  American  cities.  Tliey  secure  this  result 
by  employing  accounting  devices  which  have  been  introduced 
by  many  municipal  fiscal  officers,  and  which  consist  of  more  or 
less  detailed  exhibits  of  receipts  classified  by  source  and  of 
warrant  payments  classified  by  object.  The  classification  of 
these  receipts  and  payments  into  real  or  actual,  and  nominal, 
and  the  subdivision  of  real  or  actual  receipts  or  payments  into 
those  which  are  and  those  which  are  not  available  for  meeting 
the  costs  of  government,  furnishes  an  approximate  statement 
of  the  cost  or  operating  the  government  of  a  city  and  of  main- 
taining its  several  functions;  and  if  all  the  bills  are  presented 
when  due  and  are  settled  at  once  by  the  issue  of  warrants  to 
be  paid  in  the  immediate  future,  such  a  classification  also 
shows  the  relation  between  warrant  expenditures  and  receipts. 

In  some  cities,  however,  large  numbers  of  warrants,  or 
orders  having  the  authority  of  warrants,  are  paid  in  a  year 
subsequent  to  that  of  issue.  In  such  cities  the  problem  of 
securing  from  the  books  of  the  treasurer  or  comptroller  a 
statement  of  the  cost  of  governmental  operation  and  mainte- 
nance and  of  expenditures  for  the  acquisition  or  construction 
of  permanent  properties  is  more  difficult.  Under  such  condi- 
tions the  classified  exhibit  of  the  treasurer's  transactions  may 
show  for  one  year  no  payments  for  the  support  of  a  certain 
function,  as  the  police  or  the  schools;  while  lor  the  next  year 
it  may  show  disbursements  twice  as  great  as  the  actual  cost  of 
maintenance.  In  such  cities  the  aggregate  of  warrants  drawn 
in  settlement  of  claims  more  nearly  represents  the  cost  of  gov- 
ernmental operation  and  maintenance  and  the  expenditures  for 
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permanent  properties  than  does  the  aggregate  of  warrants 
paid.  Yet  a  tabulation  of  warrants  drawn,  combined  with  a 
statement  of  receipts,  does  not  furnish  a  complete  exhibit  of 
the  financial  transactions  of  a  given  year,  for  the  reason  that  it 
does  not  include  a  statement  of  the  warrants  or  bills  payable 
drawn  in  previous  years  but  li(}uidated^  during  the  current 
year.  Hence,  from  the  standpoint  of  governmental  account- 
ing, such  a  presentation  is  as  imperfect  as  would  be  a  trader's 
accoimts  from  which  were  omitted  outstanding  liabilities  for 
merchandise  purchased.  To  make  an  approximately  complete 
exhibit,  for  a  given  fiscal  year,  of  the  financial  transactions  of 
cities  of  the  class  refeired  to  in  this  paragraph,  not  only  must 
the  comptroller's  record  of  warrants  drawn  during  the  year  be 
presented,  but  also  the  treasurer's  statement  of  warrants  paid 
or  liquidated  during  the  year  must  differentiate  the  amounts 
paid  on  warrants  outstanding  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
from  the  payments  made  on  those  drawn  during  the  year.  On 
this  basis  the  census  statistics  of  payments  and  receipts  of 
cities  are  compiled. 

Need  for  uniformity  in  city  accounts  and  reports. — The 
compilation  of  comparable  financial  statistics  of  cities  is  at  the 
present  time  attended  with  many  difficulties  and  large  expense, 
owing  to  differences  in  the  accounting  systems  and  m^hods 
of  the  various  cities.  The  movement  toward  the  uniform  class- 
ification of  payments  and  receipts  inaugurated  by  the  National 
Municipal  League  gives  promise  of  a  reduction  of  these  diffi- 
culties and  of  the  accompanying  expense.  The  publication 
of  the  census  reports  presenting  the  financial  statistics  of  cities 
has  given  the  movement  a  great  impetus,  but  the  publication 
of  these  reports  will  not  alone  suffice  to  render  easy  of  attain- 
ment comparable  financial  statistics  of  cities.  Before  that  end 
can  be  secured,  accoimtants  and  governmental  officials  must 
reach  some  common  understanding  as  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  governmental  business  and  accounting,  as  account- 
ants have  already  done  with  reference  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  commercial  accounting.  That  result  can  be  se- 
cured only  as  the  outcome  of  study  and  intelligent  discussion 
of  these  principles. 

Need  for  correct  methods  of  conducting  municipal  him- 
ness. — ^Uniform  accounts  and  reports,  if  secured  as  outlined 
above,  will  be  of  great  assistance  in  compiling  comparable  sta- 
tistics that  will  measure  the  relative  economy  and  efficiency  of 
city  governments.  Such  accounts  and  reports  alone  will  not, 
however,  provide  the  data  for  the  desired  statistics.  Before 
such  statistics  can  be  compiled,  city  governments  must  not  only 
establish  uniform  accounts  and  make  uniform  reports,  but  they 
must  also  adopt  correct  and  uniform  methods  of  transacting 
their  financial  Dusiness.  Mention  has  heea  made  of  the  differ- 
ence between  exhibits  of  governmental  expenditures  based  re- 
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spectivdy  ni>on  warrants  or  orders  issued  and  upon  warrants 
or  orders  paid;  that  diffo^ence  is  material^  but  as  a  factor  in 
modifying  the  comparability  of  the  statistics  obtained  for  the 
different  cities  it  is  eliminated  by  the  method  adopted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Census  and  already  described.  The  same  can  not 
be  said  concerning  an  inaccuracy  that  arises  in  the  census  ex- 
hibit for  cities  with  certain  faulty  business  methods,  and  with 
no  proper  business  system  of  auditing  bills  or  issuing  war- 
rants. In  some  of  these  cities  bills  are  in  reality  audited  by 
approval  of  the  citj  council,  some  being  audited  promptly 
when  presented,  while  others  are  not  approved  until  a  consid- 
erable len^h  of  time  thereafter.  Similar  variations  in  the 
time  elapsing  between  the  presentation  and  the  audit  of  claims 
occur  in  other  cities  having  auditors  or  comptrollers  with  nom- 
inal powers  of  adjusting  all  claims.  In  neither  case  are  war- 
rants or  audited  oills  for  a  given  period  true  exhibits  of  the 
costs  of  government  for  that  perioa,  so  that  whether  exhibits 
of  governmental  expenditures  are  based  upon  warrants  issued, 
as  are  those  now  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Census,  or  upon 
audited  bills,  the  statistics  for  such  cities  will  fail  to  be  com- 
parable with  those  for  other  cities  which  have  adopted  correct 
business  methods.  This  condition  of  affairs  will  continue  until 
cities  are  compelled  by  State  law — ^if  they  will  not  do  so  by 
their  own  initiative — to  employ  business  methods  of  auditing 
bills  when  due,  and  to  pay  those  bills  promptly  by  the  issue  of 
warrants  on  the  treasury.  Such  an  improved  method  of  con- 
ducting the  finances  of  cities  would  accomplish  two  very  im- 
portant results :  It  would  render  possible  the  compilation  of 
statistics  which  would  measure  the  relative  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy of  municipal  administration,  and  at  the  same  time  elimi- 
nate one  of  the  most  potent  single  factors  in  governmental 
graft  and  dishonesty. 
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(ConUnaed.) 


GROUP  B.— INCOME  ACCOUNTS  FOR  GAS  CORPO- 
RATIONS AND  ELECTRIC  CORPORATIONS. 


FORM  OF  INCOME  ACCOUNT  STATEMENT. 

Operatino  Incx)me  : 

51.  OperatiBg  Revenues. 

52.  Operating  Expenses. 

Net  Operating  Revenue  or  Deficit. 

Outside  Opehations  : 

53.  Revenues. 

54.  Expenses. 

Net  Revenue  or  Deficit  from  Outside  Operaticms. 
Total  Net  Revenue  or  Deficit. 

Deductions  From  Total  Net  Revenue  : 

55.  Taxes. 

56.  Uncollectible  Customers'  Bill& 

Total  Deductions  from  Net  Revenue. 
Net  Opiating  Income. 

Other  Income  : 

57.  Rents  Accrued  from  Lease  of  Plant. 

58.  Miscellaneous  Rent  Revenues. 

59.  Dividend  Revenues. 

60.  Interest  Revenues. 

61.  Miscellaneous  Nonoperating  Income. 

Total  Other  Income. 
Gross  Corporate  Income. 

Deductions  From  Gross  Corporate  Income: 

62.  Rents  Accrued  for  Lease  of  Other  Plants. 

63.  Miscellaneous  Rents — ^Dr. 

64.  Loss  on  Operations  of  Others. 

65.  Interest  Deductions. 

66.  Bad  Debts  Written  Off. 

67.  Sinking  Funds  Chargeable  to  Income. 
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68.  Amortization  of  Landed  Capital. 

69.  Amortization  of  Dd[)t  Discount  and  Expenses. 

70.  Amortization  of  Premium  on  Debt — Cr. 

71.  Other  Deductions  from  Gross  Corporate  Income. 

Total  Deductions  from  Gross  Corporate  Income. 
Net  Corporate  Income  or  Deficit. 
DisposrnoN  of  Net  Corporate  Ikoohe  : 

72.  Dividends  Declared : 
On  Common  Stock. 
On  Preferred  Stock. 

(c)  On  Other  Securities. 

73.  Appropriations  to  Reserves. 

74.  Other  Deductions  from  Surplus. 

Total  Deductions  from  Net  Corporate  Inccnne. 
Surplus  or  Deficit  for  Year. 

INCOME  ACCOUNTS. 

51.  Operating  Revenues. 

This  account  includes  the  total  operating   revenues    per 
classification  in  Group  A. 

52.  Operating  Expenses. 

This  account  includes  the  total  operating  revenues  per 
classificaticHi  in  Group  A. 

58.  OuTsmE  Operations — Revenues. 

This  account  includes  the  total  revenues  from  outside 
operations. 

54.  OuTsroE  Operations — Expenses. 

This  account  includes  the  total  expenses  from  outside 
operations. 

55.  Taxes. 

This  account  includes  all  franchise  taxes  and  taxes  on 
property  of  all  kinds  owned  or  leased  by  the  corporation.  An 
open  account  should  be  kept  to  which  should  be  charged 
monthly  the  amount  of  taxes  accruing  during  the  month  (esti- 
mated, if  not  known),  credit  being  made  to  account  No.  33, 
"Taxes  Accrued,"  or,  if  the  tax  is  prepaid,  to  account  No.  19, 
**Taxes  Paid  in  Advance."  Discrepancies  between  estimates 
and  actual  levies  should  be  adjustea  as  soon  as  known. 

56.  Uncollectible  Customers'  Bills. 

When  any  account  stated  for  electric  energy  or  gas  sold 
has  proved,  after  reasonablv  diligent  effort,  impracticable  of 
collection,  the  amount  should  be  charged  to  this  account  and 
credited  to  the  account  receivable  in  which  it  has  heretofore* 
been  carried. 
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67.  Rents  Accrued  From  Lease  of  Plant. 

Credit  to  this  account  monthly,  as  they  accrue,  all  revenues 
from  lease  of  plant  or  equipment.  The  account  contemplates 
that  the  taxes  on  property  leased  are"  payable  by  the  lessee  and 
are  charged  by  him  to  the  approximate  tax  account.  If,  under 
the  contract  of  the  lease,  such  taxes  are  payable  by  the  lessor 
or  its  assignee,  they  should  be  charged  to  this  revenue  account 
and  not  to  any  of  the  lessor's  tax  or  expense  accounts. 

58.  Miscellaneous  Rent  Revenues. 

Credit  to  this  account  monthly,  as  they  accrue,  all  miscel- 
laneous rent  revenues  from  lease  of  property  other  than  plant 
or  equipment.    Such  revenues  should  be  classified  as  follows  : 

Leasehold  Beventies. — All  revenues  from  any  lease  the  en- 
tire term  of  which  is  greater  than  one  year.  This  account  con- 
templates that  the  taxes  on  property  so  leased  are  payable  by 
the  lessee  and  are  charged  by  him  to  the  appropriate  tax  ac- 
count. If,  under  the  contract  of  lease,  such  taxes  are  payable 
by  the  lessor  or  its  assignee,  they  should  be  charged  to  this 
revenue  account  and  not  to  any  of  the  lessor's  tax  or  expense 
accounts. 

Other  Bent  Revenues. — ^All  revenues  from  any  lease  or 
contract  the  entire  term  of  which  does  not  exceed  one  year,  or 
which  is  held  at  will  or  upon  sufferance.    This  account  contem- 

f)lates  that  the  taxes  on  property  so  leased  are  pajrable  by  the 
andlord  and  are  charged  by  him  to  the  appropriate  tax  ac- 
count. If,  under  the  contract  of  lease,  the  taxes  are  payable  by 
the  tenant,  the  amount  of  such  taxes  should  be  credited  month 
by  month  to  this  account  as  they  accrue,  and  should  corre- 
spondingly be  charged  to  the  appropriate  tax  account. 

59.  DiviDBND  Revenues. 

Credit  to  this  account  at  their  cash  value,  and  as  of  date 
when  collectible,  dividends  declared  bjr  solvent  concerns  on 
stocks  held  by  the  accounting  corporation  among  its  invest- 
ments. 

60.  Interest  Revenues. 

Credit  to  this  account  monthly  all  interest  accruing  to  the 
corporation  upon  such  of  its  investments  as  are  liabiuties  of 
solvent  concerns  or  individuals;  also  interest  on  bank  balances, 
notes,  loans,  or  other  accounts. 

61.  Miscellaneous  Nonoperatino  Income. 

Credit  to  this  account  aU  nonoperating  income  accruing 
to  the  company  and  not  provided  for  in  any  of  the  foregoing 
accounts. 
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62.  Rents  Accrued  FOR  Lease  OF  Othek  Plants. 

Charge  to  this  account  monthly  all  amounts  accrued 
against  the  accounting  corporation  for  rent  of  plant  and  equip- 
ment which  it  holds  under  some  form  of  lease  fnnn  another 
company  or  corporation  and  of  which  it  has  the  exclusiTe  pos- 
session. Taxes  accrued  on  such  plant  and  equipment  should 
not  be  charged  to  this  account,  but  to  the  appropriate  Taxes 
account.  If|^  under  the  contract  of  lease,  such  taxes  are  payable 
by  the  lessor  or  reversioner,  they  should  be  credited  to  this  ac- 
count and  cliarged  to  the  appropriate  Taxes  account.  When 
paid  by  the  lessor  or  reversioner,  they  should  be  charged  to  its 
rent  revenue  account  and  not  to  its  Taxes  account,  to  the  end 
that  taxes  upon  such  plant  and  equipment  may  be  reported  by 
the  corporation  in  possession. 

63.  Miscellaneous  Rents — Dr. 

This  account  includes  all  miscellaneous  rents  payable  not 
provided  for  elsewhere. 

Nora. — fitniM  for  famished  offices,  and  for  office  roomg  in  office  bnlldlnga 
heated  and  lighted  by  the  landlord,  should  not  be  charged  to  this  account,  but 
to  the  appropriate  operating  expense  account 

64.  Loss  ON  Operations  or  Others. 

This  account  includes  amounts  assumed  or  payable  under 
the  terms  of  agreements  or  contracts  binding  the  company  to 
make  up  any  deficit  or  loss  resulting  from  the  operations  of 
other  companies  or  individuals. 

65.  Interest  Deductions. 

This  account  includes  interest  on  debt,  funded  or  im- 
funded,  accrued  during  the  period  for  which  the  income  ac- 
count is  rendered,  and  exchange  or  discount  on  interest-bearing 
liabilities. 

66.  Bad  Debts  Written  Oft. 

This  account  includes  the  amount  by  which  debts  consid- 
ered bad  are  written  off  the  company's  books. 

67.  Sinking  Funds  Chargeable  to  Income. 

To  this  account  should  be  charged  monthly  all  accruals  re- 

Suired  to  be  made  to  sinking  fimds  by  the  terms  of  mortgages, 
eeds  of  trust,  or  contracts. 

68.  Amortization  of  Landed  Capital. 

Char^  to  this  account  at  the  close  of  an^  fiscal  period 
such  portion  of  the  ori^nal  money  cost  (estimated,  if  not 
known),  of  landed  capital  (interest  in  land  the  terms  of  which 
are  more  than  one  year)  as  is  necessary  to  cover  the  proportion 
of  the  life  thereof  expired  during  such  period. 
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NoTB  A.*— The  amounts  charged  to  this  account  shonld  be  concurrently 
credited  to  account  No.  87,  "Accrued  Amortisation  of  Capital." 

NoTB  B. — When  any  landed  capital  expires  or  is  otherwise  retired  from  ser- 
vice (as,  for  example,  through  sale),  the  capital  account  originally  charged 
therewith  should  be  credited  with  the  amount  originally  charged: ;  account  No. 
87,  "Accrued  Amortisation  of  Capital,**  should  be  debited  with  all  amounts  there* 
fore  credited  to  it  with  respect  to  such  landed  capital  going  out  of  service ;  the 
appropriate  account  should  oe  debited  with  the  proceeds  of  sale,  if  any,  and  any 
necessary  adjustment  should  be  made  through  the  Profit  and  Loss  account. 

69.  Amortization  of  Debt  Discount  and  Expense. 

Charge  to  this  account  at  or  before  the  close  of  any  fiscal 
period  that  proportion  of  the  unamortized  discount  and  debt 
expense  on  outstanding  debt  which  is  applicable  to  the  period. 
This  proportion  is  to  be  determined  according  to  a  rule,  the 
uniform  application  of  which  during  the  interval  between  the 
issue  and  the  maturity  of  anjr  debt  will  completely  amortize  or 
wipe  out  the  discoimt  at  which  such  debt  was  issued  and  the 
debt  expense  connected  therewith.  Such  amortization  may,  at 
the  option  of  the  corporation,  be  earlier  effected  by  charging 
all  or  any  portion  of  such  discount  and  debt  expense  to  Profit 
and  Loss  account. 

70.  Amorization  op  Premium  on  Debt — Cr. 

Credit  to  this  account  at  or  after  the  close  of  any  fiscal 
period  the  proportion  of  the  premium  received  on  outstandinjg 
debt  at  time  of  issue  which  is  applicable  to  the  period.  This 
proportion  is  to  be  determined  according  to  a  rule,  the  uniform 
application  of  which  during  the  interval  between  the  issue  and 
the  maturity  of  any  debt  will  completely  amortize  or  wipe  out 
the  premium  so  received.  Such  amortization  may  at  the  option 
of  the  corporation  be  effected  by  crediting  all  or  any  portion 
of  such  premium  to  Profit  and  Loss  account  only  upon  the  ma- 
turity of  the  debt. 

71.  Other  Deductions  From  Gftoss  Corporate  Incomes. 
This  account  includes  deductions  from  gross  corporate  in- 
come not  provided  for  elsewhere. 

72.  Dividends  Declared. 

When  a  dividend  is  declared  upon  any  outstanding  stock 
of  the  corporation,  the  amount  of  such  dividend  shoula  there- 
upon be  charged  to  this  account.  All  entries  to  this  account 
should  show  the  amount  of  stock  upon  which  the  dividend  is 
declared,  the  class  of  such  stock,  and  the  rate  of  the  dividend 
as  well  as  the  amount  thereof;  and  if  the  dividend  is  not  pay- 
able in  money  the  actual  money  value  of  the  payment-  should 
'  be  stated  as  the  amount  of  the  dividend. 

When  a  dividaid  is  declared  upon  stock  of  the  corpora- 
tion held  in  its  treasury,  the  amount  of  such  dividend  thereon 
should  be  credited  to  this  account. 

73.  Appropriations  to  Reserves. 

This  account  includes  all  optional  appropriations  not  pro- 
vided for  elsewhere. 
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74.  Other  Deductions  Fbom  Sukplus. 

This  account  includes  deductions  from  surplus  not  pro- 
vided for  elsewhere. 

GEOUP  C— BALANCE  SHEET  ACCOUNTS  FOE  GAS 
COEPOEATIONS  AND  ELECTEIC  COEPOEATIONS. 


ASSETS. 

1.  Fixed  Capital — Plant  and  Equipment,  December  31, 1909. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  plant  and  equipment  and 
other  property  devoted  to  gas  or  -electric  operations  at  the 
figures  at  which  such  property  was  carried  on  the  books  of  the 
corporation  on  December  31, 1909. 

When  any  property  included  in  this  account  is  retired 
from  service,  the  amount  at  which  it  is  charged  therein  (esti- 
mated, if  not  known),  should  be  credited  to  this  account.  The 
amount  of  dei>reciation  or  other  amortization  thereon  applica- 
ble to  the  period  subsequent  to  December  31,  1909,  should  be 
charged  to  account  No.  37,  "Accrued  Amortization  of  Capital," 
proper  account  being  taken  of  any  salvage,  and  the  remainder 
of  tne  amount  originally  charged  to  capital  being  concurrently 
charged  to  the  Profit  and  Lo^  account,  unless  there  was  car- 
ried on  the  books  at  that  date  a  reserve  to  cover  retirement  of 
capital  from  service,  in  which  case  the  concurrent  charge 
should  be  made  to  such  reserve  account. 

2.  ExPENDiruRES  FOR  Plant  and  Equipment  Singe  Decem- 

ber 31,  1909. 

For  operations  subsequent  to  December  31,  1909,  expendi- 
tures for  plant  and  equipment  or  expenditures  for  additions 
and  betterments  to  existmg  plants  should  be  analyzed,  in  ac- 
cordance with  classifications  hereinafter  provided  in  Group  C. 

3.  Property  Devoted  to  Other  Operations. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  the  corporation's  inter- 
ests in  all  property  devoted  to  its  operations  other  than  electria 
or  gas  and  not  included  in  any  of  the  foregoing  accounts. 

4.  Property  Abandoned. 

When  any  important  piece  of  property,  other  than  land 
included  in  capital  accounts,  is  abandonea  by  reason  of  its 
being  replaced  with  enlarged,  improved,  or  more  efficient  prop- 
erty, the  corporation  may,  if  so  authorized  upon  application 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  open  on  its  books  a 
Property  Abandoned  account.  The  purpose  in  providing  this 
account  is  to  enable  the  corporation  to  charge  off  during  a  term 
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of  years  the  loss  on  property  abandoned  on  account  of  im- 
provements or  betterments  in  the  interest  of  greater  efficiency. 
When  property  is  charged  to  this  account,  it  should  be  at 
the  original  cost,  less  salvage,  and  less  the  amount  of  amortiza- 
tion accrued  on  the  property  subsequently  to  December  31, 
1909.  The  appropriate  property  account  should  be  credited 
with  the  cost  of  the  property ;  account  No.  87,  "Accrued  Amor- 
tization of  Capital,"  should  be  charged  with  the  amoimt  of 
amortization;  the  proper  accounts  ^ould  be  debited  with 
salvagje,  and  the  balance  should  be  charged  to  this  account,  to 
be  extinguished  by  charges  during  a  period  of  years  to  the  ap- 
propriate maintenance  accounts  under  operating  expenses. 

NOTB. — Thla  account  does  not  apply  to  property  acquired  subsequently  to 
December  81,  1909 ;  on  such  property  the  charges  to  General  Amortisation 
should  be  sufflcient  to  care  for  all  wear  and  tear,  obsolescence,  and  inadequacy. 

6.  Secubities  Owned  of  Proprietary,  Affiliatbd,  or  Con- 
trolled Corporations. 

This  account  includes  the  book  value  of  securities  of  pro- 
prietary, affiliated,  or  controlled  companies  whose  properties 
form  a  part  of  the  accounting  corporation's  operations. 

6.  Investments. 

This  account  includes : 

Advances  to  Proprietary^  A-ffUiated^  or  Controlled  Com- 
panies.— This  account  should  show  all  cash  advances  made  to 
proprietary,  affiliated,  or  controlled  companies  to  pay  for  con- 
struction, ecjuipment,  and  additions  and  betterments.  When 
the  companies  to  which  said  advances  are  made  issue  other  se- 
curities or  notes  in  payment  thereof,  the  cost  of  such  notes  or 
advances  to  the  accounting  corporation  should  be  transferred 
from  this  account  to  account  No.  5,  "Securities  Owned." 

Other  Permanent  Investments. — Charge  to  this  account 
the  cost  of  the  corporation's  title  to  any  property  acquired  not 
for  use  in  present  operations,  but  as  a  means  for  obtaining  or 
exercising  control  over  other  corporations,  or  for  income  to  be 
derived  fiom  them,  or  for  a  rise  in  value,  or  in  anticipation  of 
future  operations. 

7.  Keacquired  Securities. 

When  securities  have  been  actually  issued  to  bona  fide 
holders  for  value,  or  after  issue  by  another  corporation  have 
been  assumed  by  the  accounting  corporation,  and  after  such 
issue  or  assumption  have  been  acquired  by  the  corporation 
under  circumstances  which  require  that  they  shall  not  be 
treated  as  paid  or  retired,  they  should  be  charged  at  actual 
cost  to  this  account  in  such  manner  as  will  show :  (a)  Stocks^ 
(&)  Funded  DAt. 
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8.  Matekials  and  Suppldm. 

Under  this  caption  there  should  appear,  at  the  close  of  any 
fiscal  period,  balanc^  in  the  accounts  representing  the  value  of 
all  unapplied  material,  including  the  value  of  material  tem- 
porarily in  use  and  not  charged  out ;  articles  in  process  of  man- 
ufacture by  the  company ;  also  fuel,  stationery,  and  other  sup- 
plies. 

To  provide  for  the  distribution  of  materials  and  supplies 
to  the  proper  accounts,  clearing  accounts  should  be  openea,  to 
which  should  be  charged  the  cost,  including  transportation  and 
other  incidental  expenses,  of  all  materials  and  supplies  the  cost 
of  which  can  not  be  charged  directly  to  some  particular  ac- 
count. 

The  scrap  value  of  things  retired  from  service  should  be 
charged  to  an  appropriate  sub-account  in  this  account  while 
they  remain  the  property  of  the  corporation.  If  such  scrap 
value  is  not  known,  and  can  not  readily  be  determined,  it 
should  be  estimated,  and  errors  in  such  estimates  when  deter- 
mined should  be  adjusted  through  the  accounts  involved  if 
during  the  vear  in  which  the  estimates  were  made;  if  later, 
then  tnrough  the  Profit  and  Loss  accoimt. 

Inventories  of  materials  and  supplies  should  be  taken  at 
least  once  a  year,  and  any  shortages  or  overcharges  disclosed  by 
such  inventories  should  be  credited,  or  debited,  to  this  account, 
and  debited,  or  credited,  to  operating  expense  account  G  179 
or  E  233,  "Miscellaneous  Adjustments — Balance,"  in  case  they 
can  not  be  assigned  to  specific  accounts.  Where  materials  and 
supplies  have  been  used  in  construction,  a  suitable  proportiim 
of  the  diortages  or  overages  may  be  debited  or  crecuted  to  ac- 
count G  330  or  E  338,  "Miscellaneous  Construction  Expendi- 
tures." 

Note. — It  is  not  required  that  the  tranflportatlon  element  of  coet  shall  be 
aMfgned  with  a  greater  degree  of  aceuracj  than  to  the  nearest  cent  per  unit  of 
material  or  supply.  Where  a  single  transportation  charge  Includes  a  multitude 
of  Items,  the  portion  of  the  expense  not  assigned  to  spedflc  Items  should  be 
charged  to  the  same  account  to  which  store  expenses  are  charged. 

9.  Cash. 

This  account  includes  all  moneys  coining  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  corporation  in  which  it  has  the  beneficial  interest, 
bank  credits,  checks,  and  drafts  receivable,  subject  to  satisfac- 
tion or  transfer  upon  demand  (whether  payable  to  bearer  or 
to  order).  Ci^t  this  account  with  all  cash  disbursements  of 
the  corporation. 

10.  Biuus  Recbivablb. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  all  bills  recdvable  (ex- 
cept as  herein  provided^  which  are  the  property  of  the  cor- 
poration, and  upon  whicn  solvent  concerns  are  liable  or  which 
are  sufficiently  secured  to  be  considered  good.    It  includes  de- 
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mand  notes,  drafts,  etc.,  issued  by  others  than  banks,  and  time 
notes,  draftis,  etc.,  by  whomsoever  issued.  It  does  not  include 
investments  (for  which  see  account  No.  6,  "Investments")  ;  nor 
does  it  include  interest  coupons. 

11.  Accounts  Receivable. 

This  account  includes  all  amounts  owing  to  the  corpora- 
tion upon  accounts  with  solvent  concerns  other  than  banks; 
also  the  cost  of  collecting  all  accounts  and  claims  upon  which 
responsibility  is  acknowledged  by  solvent  concerns  or  which 
are  sufficiently  secured  to  be  considered  good,  and  all  judg- 
ments against  solvent  concerns  where  the  judgment  is  not  ap- 
pealable or  suspended  through  appeal.  This  account  does  not 
mclude  negotiaoles. 

12.  Intebest  and  Dividends  Receivable. 

Whenever  the  Income  account  is  stated  the  appropriate 
sub-account  therein  should  be  credited,  and  this  account 
charged,  with  all  accrued  but  not  yet  collected  interest  upon 
commercial  paper  and  accounts  considered  collectible  and  held 
by  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  corporation ;  also  all  dividends  de- 
clared or  guaranteed  by  solvent  concerns  but  not  yet  collected, 
the  right  to  which  is  in  the  corporation. 

13.  Other  Working  Assets. 

This  account  includes  the  cost  of  all  working  assets  of  the 
corporation  which  are  not  includible  imder  any  of  the  last  four 
accounts. 

14.  Coupon  Special  Deposits. 

This  account  includes  all  moneys  and  bank  credits  spe- 
cially deposited  in  the  hands  of  fiscal  or  other  agents  for  the 
payment  of  interest  coupons  when  presented.  Coupons  paid 
from  such  deposits  should  be  credited  to  this  account  and 
charged  to  the  appropriate  matured  interest  account.  When 
payments  of  interest  to  trustees  or  other  agents  of  holders  of 
bonds  or  other  securities  are,  by  virtue  of  the  terms  of  the 
securities  (or  of  mortgages  supporting  such  securities),  a  re- 
lease from  further  liability  for  such  interest,  the  payments 
should  not  be  charged  to  this  account,  but  to  the  appropriate 
Interest  Accrued  account. 

15.  Dividend  Special  Deposits. 

This  account  includes  all  moneys  and  bank  credits  spe- 
cially deposited  in  the  hands  of  fiscal  or  other  agents  for  the 
Sayment  of  dividends  upon  the  corporation's  stocks.  Divi- 
ends  paid  from  such  deposits  should  be  credited  to  this  ac- 
count and  charged  to  the  appropriate  dividend  accoimt. 
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16.  OrHn  Special  Defobitb. 

This  account  includes  all  moneys  and  bank  CTedits*  de- 
posited in  the  hands  of  fiscal  or  other  agents  for  special  pur- 
poses other  than  the  payment  of  interest  coupons  and  divi- 
dends. Charges  to  this  account  should  specify  me  purpose  for 
which  the  deposit  is  made.  When  such  purpose  is  satisfied  this 
account  should  be  credited  with  the  amount  specially  deposited 
to  provide  such  satisfaction. 

17.  AOVANCKS. 

This  account  includes : 

Working  Funds. — ^To  this  account  should  be  charged 
amounts  advanced  to  agents,  officers,  or  employes  as  workme 
funds  from  which  certain  expenditures  are  to  be  made  and 
accounted  for  later. 

Other  Advances. — This  account  should  include  any  oth^ 
advances  made  by  the  accounting  corporation  and  not  included 
in  the  preceding  or  in  Investment  accounts. 

18.  Insurance  Premiums  Pato  in  Advance. 

When  premiums  on  insurance  policies  are  paid  in  advance 
of  their  accrual,  the  amount  prepaid  (whether  paid  in  cash  or 
by  the  issue  of  notes  or  other  negotiable  paper)  should  be 
charged  to  this  account.  As  such  premiums  accrue  they  should 
be  credited  at  monthly  intervals  to  this  account  and  charged 
to  the  appropriate  expense  account. 

19.  Taxes  Paid  in  Advance. 

When  taxes  are  paid  in  advance  of  their  accrual,  the 
amount  prepaid  should  be  charged  to  this  account.  As  the 
taxes  thus  prepaid  accrue,  they  £ould  be  credited  at  monthly 
intervals  to  this  account  and  charged  to  the  appropriate  taxes 
account.  This  account  should  not  include  any  so-called  taxes, 
like  water  taxes,  drainage  taxes,  fire  taxes,  etc.,  which  are  pay- 
ments for  special  benefits  received.  Such  payments,  where 
fiinally  chargeable  to  operating  en>enses,  should,  when  prepaid, 
be  charged  to  account  No.  21,  "Other  Prepayments.'' 

20.  Bents  Paid  in  Advance. 

When  rents  are  paid  in  advance  of  the  enjojrment  of  the 
term,  the  amount  prepaid  (whether  paid  in  cash  or  by  the  issue 
of  notes  or  other  negotiable  paper)  should  be  charced  to  this 
account.  As  the  term  is  consumed  this  account  should  be  cred- 
ited at  monthly  intervals  and  the  appropriate  rent  account  in 
the  Income  account  should  be  charged. 

21.  Other  Prepayments. 

When  prepayments  are  made  other  than  for  taxes,  insur- 
ance, and  rents,  above  provided  for,  such  prq>aym6nts  should 
be  charged  to  this  account;  and  as  the  purpose  of  the  prepay- 
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ment  is  satisfied,  proportionate  amounts  should  be  credited 
monthly  to  this  account  and  charged  to  the  appropriate  ex- 
pense or  Income  account. 

22.  Unamobtized  Debt  Discount  and  Expense. 

ExPLANATOBT  NOTE. — When  any  expenditure  la  made,  the  appropriate  dlapo- 
^tion  of  which  is  not  yet  determinable,  or  when  any  loss  occurs  which  Is  to  be 
spread  over  a  period  of  time,  or  when  any  other  debit  is  amortized  through 
charges  made  to  expense  or  income  accounts  at  intervals  over  a  period  of  time, 
such  expenditure,  loss,  or  other  debit  should,  except  as  herein  otherwise  directed, 
be  charged  to  the  appropriate  suspense  account. 

The  word  "amortization**  as  used  herein  denotes  the  gradual  extinction  of 
a  charge,  or  the  clearing  off  of  expiring  value.  It  is  applied  to  tangible  or 
intangible  property,  wherein  it  is  more  comprehensive  than  "depreciation." 

When  funded  debt  securities  and  other  evidences  of  in- 
ddbtedness  are  disposed  of  for  a  consideration  whose  cash  value 
is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  par  value  of  the  securities  or  other 
evidences  of  indebtedness  and  the  interest  thereon  accrued  at 
the  time  the  transfer  takes  place,  the  excess  of  such  sum  of  the 
par  value  and  accrued  interest  over  the  cash  value  of  the  con- 
sideration received  should  be  charged  to  this  account.  To  this 
accoimt  should  also  be  charged  all  expenses  connected  with  the 
issue  and  sale  of  evidences  of  debt,  such  as  fees  for  drafting 
mortgages  and  trust  deeds,  fees  and  taxes  for  recording  mort- 
gages and  trust  deeds,  cost  of  engraving  and  printing  bonds, 
certificates  of  indebtedness,  and  other  commercial  paper  hav- 
ing a  life  of  more  than  one  year ;  fees  paid  trustees  provided 
for  m  mortgages  and  trust  deeds,  fees  and  commissions  paid 
underwriters  and  brokers  for  marketing  such  evidences  of 
debt,  and  similar  expenses.  At  or  before  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  period  thereafter,  a  proportion  of  such  discount  and  ex- 
pense based  upon  the  life  of  the  security  to  maturity  should  be 
credited  to  this  account  and  charged  to  account  No.  69,  "Amor- 
tization of  Debt  Discount  and  Expense."  Such  discount  and 
expense  may,  if  so  desired,  be  amortized  more  rapidly  through 
charges  of  alitor  any  part  of  it,  either  at  the  time  of  issue  or 
later,  to  account  No.  74,  "Other  Deductions  from  Surplus." 

23.  Discount  on  CAPrrAL  Stock  Sold — Unamobtized. 

When  any  class  of  capital  stock  is  disposed  of  for  a  con- 
sideration the  cash  value  of  which  is  less  than  the  par  value  of 
the  stock,  the  difference  between  the  value  of  such  considera- 
tion and  the  par  value  should  be  charged  to  this  account. 

At  or  before  the  close  of  any  fiscal  period  thereafter  the 
company  may  make  such  api>ropriation  from  corporate  surplus 
as  will  reduce  or  clear  off  this  account. 

NOTB. — See  Explanatory  Note  under  account  No.  22. 

24.  Other  Suspense. 

To  this  account  shall  be  made  all  debits  not  provided  for 
elsewhere,  the  proper  final  disposition  of  which  is  uncertain. 
This  includes  all  expenses  of  preliminary  surveys,  plans,  inves- 
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tigations,  etc.,  made  for  determining  the  feasibility  of  projects 
under  contemplation.  Should  any  such  project  later  be  car- 
ried to  compl^ion,  the  amounts  so  expended  should  be  credited 
to  this  account  and  charged  to  the  proper  capital  account; 
should  it  be  abandoned,  the  amounts  ^ould  be  charged  to 
Profit  and  Loss. 

When  the  proper  disposition  of  any  expenditure  charged  to 
this  account  is  determined,  it  should  be  credited  to  this  account 
and  charged  to  the  appropriate  account. 

Nora. — See  Bxplanatory  Note  under  account  No.  22. 

25.  DEFicrr — Profit  and  Loss — Baulnce. 

In  case  the  debit  balance  of  the  Profit  and  Loss  account  is 
less  than  the  account  "Appropriated  Surplus,"  that  account 
should  be  stated  in  short  column  on  the  credit  side  of  the  bal- 
ance sheet.  From  this  should  be  deducted  the  Profit  and  Loss 
debit  balance  and  the  net  amount  remaining  should  be  ex- 
tended as  "Free  Surplus — Profit  and  Loss — Balance."  If, 
however,  the  ddbit  balance  of  the  Profit  and  Loss  account  is  in 
excess  of  the  total  of  Appropriated  Surplus,  the  difference  be- 
tween such  debit  balance  and  the  total  ot  appropriated  surplus 
should  be  shown  as  "Deficit — Profit  and  Lo«s — Balance." 

LIABILITIES. 

26.  Capital  Stock. 

In  the  accounts  of  stocks  outstanding,  a  separate  account 
should  be  raised  for  each  class  issued  and  no  two  stocks  should 
be  considered  of  the  same  class  unless  they  are  equal  in  their 
interest  or  dividend  rights,  their  voting  rights,  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  may  be  retired.  The  characteristics  of 
any  class  of  stock  in  these  three  respects  should  be  designated 
in  the  title  of  the  account  raised  to  cover  such  stock,  and  should 
be  clearly  outlined  in  the  first  entry  in  such  account.  When 
stock  of  any  class  is  issued,  the  par  value  thereof  should  be 
credited  to  the  account  for  that  class.  If  such  issue  is  for 
money,  that  fact  should  be  stated;  if  for  any  other  considera- 
tion than  money,  the  person  to  whom  issued  should  be 
designated,  and  the  consiaeration  for  which  issued  should  be  de- 
scribed with  sufficient  particularity  to  identify  it ;  if  such  issue 
is  to  the  treasurer  or  other  agent  of  the  corporation,  to  be 
disposed  of  by  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  corporation,  that  fact 
and  the  name  of  such  agent  should  be  shown,  and  such  agent 
should  in  his  account  of  the  disposition  thereof  show  the  like 
details  concerning  the  consideration  realized  thereon,  which 
account  when  accepted  by  the  corporation  should  be  preserved 
as  a  corporate  record. 

If  the  fair  cash  value  of  the  consideration  realized  upon 
the  issue  of  any  amount  of  stock  is  greater  than  the  par  value 
of  such  stock,  the  excess  should  be  credited  to  a  sub-account 
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^'P  entitled  "Premium  on  Capital  Stock  Sold,"  mider  this  account, 

f«  and  corresponding  reference  thereto  should  be  contained  in 

m  the  entry  relating  to  such  stock  in  the  stock  account. 

[d  Premiums  on  stock  should  be  sub-classifiei  with  respect 

i  to  the  several  classes  of  stock.    A  sub-account  should  be  kept 

for  each  class  of  stock. 
si;  When  a  premium  is  realized  upon  an  issue  of  any  class  of 

c  stock,  such  premium  should  be  credited   to   the  sub-account, 

"Premium  on  Capital  Stock  Sold,"  for  that  class  of  stock,  and 
the  credit  should  remain  in  the  account  so  long  as  the  stock 
remains  outstanding.  By  "premium  realized"  is  meant  the  ex- 
cess of  the  actual  money  value  of  the  consideration  at  the  time 
of  issue  of  the  stock,  over  the  par  value  of  the  stock.  If  the 
r  stock  is  issued  by  the  corporation  to  its  treasurer  or  other 

L  agent,  the  excess  of  the  actual  money  value  of  the  considera- 

#  tion  obtained  by  him  over  the  par  value  of  the  stock  should 

I    •  be  considered  the  premiimi  realized.    When  stock  is  sold  for  a 

!  consideration  the  value  of  which  is  less  than  the  par  value  of 

the  stock,  the  discount,  or  difference  between  the  value  of  such 
consideration  and  par  value,  should  be  charged  to  account  No. 
23,  "Discount  on  Capital  Stock  Sold — ^Unamortized." 

27.  Funded  Debt.   . 

When  any  evidences  of  funded  indebtedness  are  issued, 
the  par  value  thereof  should  be  credited  to  this  account.  The 
entry  should  show  not  only  the  amount  issued,  but  the  purpose 
for  which  issued,  and  should  make  intelligible  reference  to 
the  book,  page,  and  account  wherein  are  shown  any  discounts 
or  j)remiums  realized  on  the  amount  issued.  If  the  consid- 
eration received  for  the  issue  is  anything  other  than  money,  the 
entry  should  show  further  the  person  to  whom  issued,  and 
should  describe,  with  sufficient  particularity  to  identify  it,  the 
actual  consideration  received  for  the  issue.  If  the  issue  in  any 
case  is  to  an  agent  of  an  imdisclosed  principal,  the  name  and 
business  address  of  such  agent  and  the  fact  of  his  agency 
should  be  shown  in  the  entry. 

28.  Unamortized  Premium  on  Debt. 

When  evidences  of  indebtedness  are  disposed  of  for  a  con- 
-  sideration  ttie  value  of  which  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  the 
par  value  of  such  evidences  of  indebtedness  and  accrued  inter- 
est thereon,  such  excess  should  be  credited  to  this  account.  At 
monthly  intervals  thereafter  a  proportion  of  such  premium, 
based  upon  the  life  of  the  evidence  of  indebtedness,  should  be 
charged  to  this  account  and  credited  to  account  No.  70,  "Amor- 
tization of  Premium  on  Debt — Cr.,"  in  Income  account ;  or,  at 
the  option  of  the  corporation,  the  charge  to  this  account  may 
be  delayed  to  a  time  not  later  than  the  date  of  maturity  of  the 
debt,  in  which  case  the  proportion  applicable  to  the  period 
covered  by  the  then  current  income  account  should  be  credited 
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to  account  No.  70,  and  the  remainder  credited  to  the  Profit  and 
Loss  account. 

29.  Consumers^  Dbposfts. 

This  account  includes  all  cash  deposited  with  the  corpora- 
tion by  consumers  as  security  for  the  payment  of  bills.  De- 
posits refunded  should  be  charged  to  this  accoimt  and  credited 
to  account  No.  9,  "Cash."  Deposits  applicable  to  uncollectible 
or  worthless  bills  should,  at  or  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year,  be  credited  to  the  account  of  the  consumer  involved  and 
debited  to  this  account. 

30.  Loans  and  Biixs  Payable. 

This  account  includes  balances  appearing  in  the  accounts 
representing  obligations  outstanding  m  the  form  of  loans  and 
bills  payable  or  other  evidences  of  debt  not  properly  classed 
as  funded  debt. 

31.  AunrTED  Vouchers  and  Wages  Unpaid. 

This  account  includes  the  amount  of  audited  vouchers,  ac- 
counts, and  payrolls  unpaid  on  the  date  of  the  balance  sheet. 
It  also  includes  unclaimed  wages  and  outstanding  pay,  time,  or 
discharge  checks  issued  in  payment  of  wages. 

32.  Other  Working  LiABiLrriES. 

This  accoimt  includes  items  of  working  liabilities  not  cov- 
ered by  accounts  Nos.  29,  30,  or  31. 

33.  Taxes  Accrued. 

Credit  to  this  account  at  the  close  of  each  month  the  taxes 
accrued  during  the  month,  and  make  corresponding  charges  to 
the  appropriate  Taxes  account.  Credits  to  this  account  will 
necessarily  be  based  upon  estimate  imtil  the  amount  of  tax 
levied  for  the  tax  period  is  known.  Such  estimates  should  be 
based  upon  the  best  data  available,  and  as  soon  as  the  amount 
of  tax  for  the  period  is  known  the  account  involved  should  be 
adjusted  to  conform  thereto.  When  any  tax  is  paid  it  should 
be  charged  to  this  account  and  credited  to  account  No.  9, 
"Cash,"  or  other  suitable  account. 

34.  Interest  Accrued. 

Credit  to  this  account  at  the  close  of  each  month  the  inter- 
est accrued  during  the  month  upon  indebtedness  of  the  cor- 
poration. AVlien  the  interest  is  paid  it  should  be  charged  to 
this  account  and  credited  to  account  No.  9,  "Cash,"  or  other 
suitable  account. 

This  account  does  not  include  interest  on  judgments,  or 
on  receivers'  certificates.  The  interest  accruing  on  any  judg- 
ment against  the  corporation  or  on  any  receiver's  certificate 
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should  be  credited  to  the  account  to  which  such  judgment  or 
receiver's  certificate  stands  credited. 

35.  Bents  Accrued. 

Credit  to  this  account  at  the  close  of  each  month  rents 
payable  accrued  during  the  month,  and  make  corresponding 
charges  to  the  appropriate  Bent  accounts.  When  rents  are 
paid,  the  amounts  should  be  charged  to  this  account  and  cred- 
ited to  account  No.  9,  "Cash,"  or  other  suitable  account. 

36.  Dividends  Declared. 

When  any  dividend  is  declared  it  should  be  credited  to 
this  account  and  here  remain  imtil  it  is  paid,  when  it  should  be 
charged  to  this  account  and  credited  to  account  No.  9,  "Cash," 
or  other  suitable  account. 

37.  Accrued  Amortization  of  Capital. 

This  account  includes  amoimts  charged  from  time  to  time 
to  Operating  Expenses  or  to  other  accounts  to  cover  deprecia- 
tion of  plant  and  equipment,  and  other  amortization  of  capital. 
When  any  capital  is  retired  from  service  the  original  money 
cost  thereof  (estimated,  if  not  known;  where  estimated,  that 
fact  and  the  facts  upon  which  the  estimate  is  based  should  be 
stated  in  the  entry),  less  salvage,  sliould  (except  as  provided 
in  account  No.  1,  "Fixed  Capital — Plant  and  Equipment,  De- 
cember 31,  1909"),  be  charged  to  this  account.  The  amount 
originally  entered  or  contained  in  the  charge  to  any  capital 
account  with  respect  to  capital  going  out  of  service  should  be 
credited  to  that  capital  account,  and  any  necessary  adjusting 
entry  should  be  made  through  Profit  and  Loss  account. 

88.  Appropriated  Surplus — Reserves. 

(a)  Invested  in  Sinking  and  Redemption  Funds, — There 
should  be  included  in  this  accoimt  all  amounts  charged  against 
the  corporation's  income  account  for  sinking- fimd  payments; 
accretions  to  sinking  fund  in  the  hands  of  trustees;  also 
amoimts  realized  and  turned  over  to  sinking-fund  trustees  or 
used  in  the  purchase  of  the  corporation's  outstanding  obliga- 
tions, either  by  sinking-fund  trustees  or  the  accounting  cor- 
poration, when  such  sums  are  realized  from  other  sources  than 
the  corporation's  income. 

(b)  Insurance  and  Casualty  Reserves, — When  any  admit- 
ted liability  arises  because  of  loss  or  damage  to  the  property  of 
others,  or  of  injuries  to  employes  or  other  persons,  the  amount 
of  the  liability  may  (if  not  previously  provided  for  by  insur- 
ance or  self-insurance)  be  charged  to  the  appropriate  Operat- 
ing Expense  or  other  accounts  and  credited  to  this  account, 
against  which  (in  such  case)  the  actual  cost  of  satisfaction  of 
the  liability  should  be  charged  when  the  matter  is  determined. 
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If  the  extent  of  the  liability  can  not  be  ascertained  pnmiptly 
after  the  liability  arises,  it  may  be  estimated  as  accurately  as 
practicable  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  immediate 
charge  to  the  expense  or  other  appropriate  account,  in  which 
case  the  matter  snould  be  adjusted  when  the  extent  of  the  lia- 
bility is  definitely  ascertained.  If  the  loss  is  of  such  character 
that  it  is  in  whole  or  in  part  indemnifiable  under  any  contract 
of  insurance  carried  by  tne  corporation,  the  indemnifiable  por- 
tion of  the  loss  should  be  charged  to  the  insurer  and  credited 
to  this  account.  Also  credit  to  this  account  the  amounts 
charged  to  Operating  Expense  account  G  170  or  E  225,  "Insiu*- 
ance7'  to  cover  self-carried  risks. 

(c)  Other  Reserves. — Credit  to  this  account  all  reserves 
not  provided  for  elsewhere.  The  first  entry  of  a  credit  to  this 
account  with  respect  to  any  particular  reserve  should  show  the 
purpose  of  the  reserve,  and  every  subsequent  entry  with  re- 
spect to  that  reserve  should  designate  the  reserve  to  which  it 
relates. 
39.  Free  Surplus — Profit  and  Loss — Balance. 

This  account  should  include  the  balance,  if  any,  standing 
to  the  credit  of  the  Profit  and  Loss  account 

When  there  is  a  debit  balance  in  the  Profit  and  Loss  ac- 
count, but  such  balance  does  not  exceed  the  total  credit  bal- 
ance of  the  Appropriated  Surplus — Reserves,  the  latter  is  to 
be  stated  in  short  column  and  the  debit  balance  of  Profit  and 
Loss  account  deducted  therefrom,  the  difference  being  extended 
to  the  total  column  as  the  net  appropriated  surplus.  When 
the  debit  balance  in  Profit  and  Loss  account  exceeds  the  total 
credit  balance  of  Appropriated  Surplus — Reserves,  the  ac- 
counts are  to  be  stated  as  prescribed  in  account  No.  25. 
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ASSOCIATE  EDITORS 

Richard  M.  Chapman  E  F.  Harrah  Nonnan  E.  Webster.  Jr. 

APRIL  30,  1910. 
In  a  Retrospective  Mood. 

We  saw  the  Association  of  American  Government  Ac- 
countants organized  with  a  rush  nearly  four  years  ago,  when 
the  work  of  the  Keep  Commission  threw  a  good  many  able 
men  together,  who,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  might  have 
served  a  lifetime  in  the  Federal  Departments,  working  in  dif- 
ferent ways  toward  the  same  ends,  within  a  lew  hundred  feet 
of  one  another,  each  without  knowledge  of  the  like  efforts  of 
a  host  of  individuals  similarly  situated  and  inspired  by  the 
same  ardent  desire  for  accomplishing  some  allotted  routine 
task  in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  laws  and  regulations. 

These  men  quickly  realized  the  value  of  closer  associa< 
tion  with  each  other.  At  first  a  mere  handful,  meeting  at 
private  houses,  the  number  grew  quickly  and  the  idea  of  a  for- 
mal society  was  no  sooner  conceived  than  it  was  executed. 
Unfortunately  in  their  enthusiasm  the  founders  lost  sight  of 
the  keystone  of  all  permanency  and  failed  to  make  certain  that 
all  new  members  thoroughly  understood  the  association's  pur- 
pose, were  imbued  with  the  same  spirit,  and  were  conscien- 
tiously trying  to  be  mutually  helpful.  In  some  manner  a 
ridiculous  notion  became  current  among  Federal  emploves 
that  membership  in  the  new  association,  without  any  further 
effort  on  their  part,  would  be,  in  effect,  a  clean  bill  of  efficiency' 
and  insure  promotion.  That  quite  a  number  joined  under  this 
impression  seems  clearly  proven  by  later  developments  in  the 
affairs  of  the  association.  Beginning  with  a  nominal  member- 
ship  of  about  800,  its  lectures  at  the  Hall  of  the  Public  Library 
during  the  first  18  months  were  so  poorly  attended  that  the 
Committee  on  Lectures  and  Meetings  became  completely  dis- 
couraged and  recommended  a  discontinuance  of  this  feature  at 
the  annual  meeting  one  year  ago. 
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A  small  body  of  the  old  guard,  aided  by  new  members  of 
the  same  indomitable  courage,  undertook  the  task  of  revivifi- 
cation. One  of  the  results  of  thfeir  combined  efforts  is  shown 
in  the  "Roll  of  Members''  printed  on  pages  516  to  519  of  this 
issua  No  comment  is  needed  for  those  who  take  the  trouble 
to  read  these  pages  carefully.  The  lectures  were  somewhat 
better  attended  than  those  of  the  preceding  seasons,  attendance 
varying  from  48  to  93  heads;  comparatively  a  good  record, 
but  not  nearly  so  good  as  the  topics  presented  and  the  high 
character  of  the  speakers  would  have  led  one  to  expect. 

The  chief  purpose  of  this  society  necessarily  is  the  intel- 
ligent exchange  oi  experiences  and  opinions.  To  achieve  its 
greatest  usefumess  this  process  must  be  participated  in  by  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  the  responsible  ana  representative 
officials  of  the  accounting  branches  of  each  Federal  Depart- 
ment. Greater  economy  in  administration  through  unifica- 
tion of  methods  and  the  elimination  of  waste  efforts  can  only 
be  brought  about  through  painstaking  study  by  individuals 
acting  in  concert  with  all  others  similarly  minded  and  placed. 
No  effective  method  has  ever  been  discovered  or  inv^ited  for 
helping  the  man  of  brains  and  intelligence  who  refuses  to  help 
himself  I 

Another  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  officers  is  near 
at  hand;  the  present  membership  furnishes  a  healthy  body  of 
many  willing  workers,  which  only  needs  the  leadership  of  some 
higher  administrative  officers  wno  can  guide  and  direct  the 
association's  efforts  to  produce  excellent  results  of  a  permanent 
nature.    Will  these  men  be  found? 
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Organized  November  14,  19M. 
Post  Office  Box  27,  Main  Office,  Wasiiingrton,  D.  G. 


OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES. 

RIected  at  the  annual  meetlnir  l^eld  ^a7  27,  1009,  to  serre  for  one  jear. 


Officers. 


Le  Grand  Powers,  President.     (Bureau  of  the  Census.) 
Alonzo  Tweedale,  Vice  President.  (Municipal  Building,  D.  C.) 
James  L.  Wilmeth,  Treasurer.     (Treasury  Department.) 
E.  S.  Hobbs,  Secretary.     (Interstate  Commerce  Commission.) 

Standing  Committees. 

The  Chairmen  of  these  committees  are  Trustees,  and  to- 
gether with  the  officers  form  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Editorial. 

J.  P.  MuUer,  Chairman.     (Interstate  Commerce  Commission.) 

Finance. 

Theo.  L.  De  Land,  Chairman.  (Treasury  Department.) 

Membership. 

C.  W.  Barry,  Chairman.     (War  Department.) 

Lectures  and  Meetings. 

Alonzo  Tweedale,  Auditor  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Library. 

Samuel  J.  Barclay,  Chairman.      (Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.) 

Education. 

Noble  Newport  Potts,  Chairman.    » (Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor.) 
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OBJECTS  OF  THIS  ORGANIZATION: 

1.  To  unite  in  one  organization  employes  of  the  Federal, 
State  and  Territorial  Gbvemments  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  including  Munici- 
pal Officers  and  employes  of  City  Governments  having  control 
of  or  participation  in  accounting,  including  the  subjects  of 
appointment,  purchase,  and  issue  or  sale,  collecting  and  dis- 
bursing, examming  and  auditing,  bookkeeping,  statistical  and 
actuarial  subjects. 

2.  To  encourage  and  facilitate  the  adoption  of  economical, 
expeditious,  progressive,  and  uniform  methods  in  handling  the 
accounting  features  of  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  Grovernment. 

3.  To  provide  means  for  the  technical  education  and  in- 
dependent study  of  its  members — 

First.  By  promoting  and  encouraging  the  study  and  dis- 
cussion of  questions  of  advanced  and  practical  accounting  and 
adaptations  and  improvement  of  methods. 

Second.  By  on^nating  and  disseminating  original  essays 
and  papers  concerning  the  theory,  law,  and  practice  of  ac- 
counting, and  encouraging  the  expression  of  individual  opinion 
on  controverted  points. 

Third.  By  providing  occasional  addresses  on  particular 
features  of  accounting,  eiflier  governmental  or  commercial,  by 
persons  outside  the  Association  having  expert  technical  knowl- 
edge and  experience. 

Fourth.  By  providing  a  library  and  a  catalogue  of  the 
works  on  accounting  and  kindred  subjects  at  present  available 
in  various  local  libraries. 

Fifth.  By  advocating  systematic  instruction  in  account- 
ing and  administration  in  schools  and  colleges. 

MEMBERSHIP: 
The  membership  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  three 
classes,  Associate,  Active,  and  Affiliated. 

1.  Associate  Members:  All  Government  employes  whose 
titles  or  duties  are  those  of  accountant,  actuary,  auditor,  statis- 
tician, bookkeeper,  cashier,  chief  of  division  or  accounts,  comp- 
troller, disbursing  officer,  examiner,  inspector,  law  clerk,  or 
purchasing  agent,  and  generally  all  those  having  to  do  with 
the  initiation,  approval,  settlement,  audit,  and  record  of  fiscal 
transactions,  as  well  as  the  Government  Examiners  for  Bank- 
ing, Insurance,  Transportation  or  Public  Service  Corporations, 
are  eligible  for  associate  membership  in  the  Associaticm. 

2.  Active  Members:  Such  persons  as  shall  have  be^ 
satisfactorily  tested  as  to  their  aualifications  shall  become  eligi- 
ble for  active  membership  in  tnis  Association. 

3.  Affiliated  Members :  Such  persons  as  are,  or  may  have 
been,  in  the  Government  service,  and  are  actively  interested  in 
the  subject  of  accoimting,  and  whose  attainments  in  that  line 
are  such  as  to  merit  such  recognition,  are  eligible  for  affiliated 
membership  in  this  association. 
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Roll  of  JSfeMBERS  having  paid  annual  dues  for  the  year 
ending  May  31,  1910,  on  or  before  April  30,  1910. 

(Members  are  Associate  unless  otherwise  designated.) 
♦Indicates  active  membership. 
**Indicates  affiliated  membership. 

Allen,  R.  J.  F OfDce    Comptroller  of  Treasury. 

*  Andrews,   W.  B Auditor  for  Treasury  Department. 

•Arthur,    W.    8 U.  S.  Jleclamatlon  Service,  Huntley,  Mont. 

Baker,  Jasper  N Office    Auditor  Postofflce  Department 

*Baker,  John  E Bureau  of  the  Census. 

*Balch,  C.  F ,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Baldwin,  S.  T Bureau  Supplies  and  Accounts*  Navy  Department. 

Ball,  Henry  B Bureau  of  Labor,  Dep't  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

•Barclay,   Samuel  J Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Barr.  B.  M Navy  Dep*t,  Bureau  Supplies  and  Accounts. 

Barrick,   H.   L Office    Auditor  Treasury  Department. 

Bartlett,  L.  M Office   Auditor  Postofflce  Department 

Barton,   D.   J <).  M.  General's  Offlce,  War  Department. 

Beach,  E.  L office    Auditor  War  Department 

Beene,  R.  O (iovemment  Printing  Office. 

Belt,  J.  B Deputy  Auditor,  Interior  Department. 

••Benson,  B.   S 165  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

•Biggs,  J.  S Bureau  of  Corporations. 

Braddock,   Frank  W V.  S.  Treasury,  New  York  City. 

Brinkerhoff,  O.   D Itock  Island  Arsenal,  Rock  Island,  111. 

Brooks,  Alfred  H Geological  Survey. 

Brown,  Wm.  L Library  of  Congress. 

Buck,  John  J Reclamation  Service,  Deerfleld,  Kan. 

Buckler,  C.  H Offlce   3d  Ass*t  P.  M.  Gen.,  Postofflce  Department. 

y  Bunnell,  M.  J Offlce   Auditor  State  Department 

•Bunting,  Guy  J Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

•Burleigh,  W.   B Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

•Byler,  J.   W General  Land  Offlce. 

Campbell,  H.  R Chief  Clerk,  Washington  County  (Washington,  Pa.) 

Commissioners. 

•Campbell,   R.  C Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Carey,  Fred  W City  Auditor  and  Assessor,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Carpenter,  J.  8 Par  Inspector,  U.  S.  N. 

•Casey,   Henry Ofllce  Auditor  Interior  Department 

•Cash,  B.  F Examiner,  Department  of  Justice. 

Chandler,   Geo.    L Offlce  Treasury  U.  8. 

••Cheadle,  H.  W City  Clerk,   Dulnth,  Minn. 

Clark,  Arthur  H Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  Empire,  Guial  Zone. 

Clawson,  Rav  R .Reclamation  Service,  Boise,  Idaho. 

Collier,    Carl    Paymaster  GeneraFs  Offlce,  War  Department. 

Conard,  Chas  . , Paymaster,  TJ.  S.  N.,  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Acct's. 

••Coolldge,  L.  A. 2419  Mass.  Ave.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Coope,   Harry Division  of  Bookkeeping  and  warrants.  Treasury 

Department 

•Cosgrove,  Fred'k  H Deputy  City  Comptroller,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Cox,  Wm.   P Dep*t  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

•Craig,  William Paymaster's  Clerk,  U.  S.  Navy,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Crawford,  John  J Pension  Offlce. 

Croissant  V.  G Reclamation  Service. 

Croxall,  M.  L Disbursing  Clerk,  Navy  Department 

Cnndiff,  Frank  S Reclamation  Service,  Yuma,  Arts. 

•Curry,  Miss  Cora  C Dep't  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Bureau  of  Naviga- 
tion. 
•^Curtis,   Prank  B Care  of  Kaul  Lumber  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

•Daly,  Chas.  P Offlce   Quartermaster  General,  War  Department 

•Daraen,  Thomas  F Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Davis,  Allan  Principal,  Business  High  School. 

•DeLand.  Theo.  L Examiner,  Treasury  Department. 

Denmark,  G.  K U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 
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•DU,    Geo.    W Office  Auditor  War  Department 

Dodfe.   Pickerioff Office    Bntlncer  Department,  War  Department. 

Dolan,  P.   T Office   Auditor  War  Department. 

Downing,    Mlu    Ellsat>eth.  .rirll   Service  Commisafon. 

DreMler,  J.  M Isthmian  Canal  Oommisalon. 

Dnrand,  B.  D Director  of  the  Census. 

Dyer,    €}eo.    P Pajmaster,  U.  8.  N.,  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accfs. 

BcKleston,  Willis  J Reclamation  Service,  Helena,  Mont 

•*BTans,   W.   McK Room  615,  Mutual  Bldg.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Paunce.   S.   B Office  Auditor  War  l>epartment 

Fellows.  Miss  H.  A Reclamation  Service. 

^Perauson,   Eugene   Lee National  Home  for  D.  V.  S.,  New  York  Cltj. 

Fitch.  W^.  C Supt.    Poetoffice  Dep't..  Ist  and  K  streets  N.  E. 

Fithlan,  Don.  r Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department. 

Pittsimmons,  W.  A Bureau  Accounts.  State  Department. 

Gallagher,  Miss  Tillie Office  Auditor  Navy  Department. 

Gates,    Chas.    J Office  Treasury  U.  8. 

•Geekie,   George Intenttate  Commerce  Commission. 

••Gould;  J.  W.  DuB 122  East  34th  street  New  York,  N.  T. 

Graham.  W.  H Rate  Section,  Treasury   Dept 

Greene,   Elwyn Office  Auditor  War  Department. 

Gunnell,    A.   A Insular  Bureau,  War  Department 

Guthrie.    R.    E Office  Auditor  Interior  Diepartment 

•Hall,    Edward    C Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Ilamill,  James  II Office.  Auditor  District  of  Columbia. 

Hancock.  John  M Ass't  Paymaster,  U.  S.  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia. 

•Hand,  Gaston  C lotersUte  Commerce  Commission. 

•Hansen,  Arnold  C Bureau   Statistics  and   Accounts.    Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 
•Harris,  J.  I) Examiner,   Department  of  Justice. 

Harrison.   J.   M Office   Auditor  Treasury  Department 

Hawkins,  B.  S IT.  8.  Custom  House,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hendricks,    Walter   F Office  Auditor  for  War  Department 

Henry,  N.  G Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

Ilerlng,  Jam<>f«  C Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Department  of  Interior. 

•Herschel,  .\.  11 Dep*t  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Bureau  of  Corpora- 
tions. 

•Heupel,  Jno.  L Office  Auditor  Treasury  Department 

•Hllyer,  Andrew   V Office  Auditor  Interior  Department. 

Ilindmarsh.  W.  B Lighthouse  Service. 

Hirst,  Homer  T Office  Auditor  Interior  Department. 

•Hobbs,   E.   8 Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

HoblltielL  Wm.  A Census   Office. 

Hogue,  C.  C Reclamation  Service,   Klamath  Falls,  Ore. 

•Howard,   .V.    I Business  High  School. 

Hughes.  A.  J Reclamation  Service,  Provo,  Utah. 

•Hutchlns.   F.   Lincoln Box  52,  Capitol  Station.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Hunt,  Herman Office,  Comptroller  of  Currency. 

llsley.   Reuben  L Internal  Revenue. 

Ingalls,    Theodore Office  Postmaster  General. 

Jsckson,   Elmer  E Office  Auditor  Interior  Department. 

Jacobs.  8.  R Office  Auditor  State  and  Other  Departments. 

Jochum,  W.  I Postoffice  Department  Division  of  Finance. 

Johnston.  Joe  P Postoffice  Inspector  In  Charge,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Judson.   C.   C Postoffice  Department  Finance  Division. 

Keatlnr.   Chas.    H Deputy  Auditor  for  the  Postoffice  Department 

Kelfer.  Abraham  B Ass't  Chlet  Office  Auditor  Postoffice  Department. 

Kemp,  J.  S Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  Treasury  Department. 

Kern,  J.   Q Office  Auditor  War  Department. 

Klrksev.   F.  W H.  8.  Reclamation  Service,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

•Krleper.   J.    W Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Lee,  J.  B.  K Washington  Navy  Yard. 

Lemon.  W.  H Office  Auditor  Treasury  Department. 

Lewis,    J.    O Office  Comptroller  of  Cfnrrency. 

•Llnd.   E.  G 731    13th  street  N.   W. 

Linton,    F.  B I>epartment  of  Agriculture. 

Lipscomb,  Lee  M Office  Auditor  Postoffice  Department. 

•Luts,  Charles  A Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

•McTord.  Sidney  P Comptroller's  Office.  Camden,  N.  J. 

••McDanlel.   J.   A 941  S  street  N.  W..  Washington,  D.  C. 

McGowan.    Samuel Pay  Inspector.  U.  8.  Navy,  U.  S.  S.  ••Connecticut" 

•Mclaughlin,  F.  M Dep't  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

McMlchsel,  S.  J Office  Auditor  Postoffice  Department 

•McMlllsn.   Robert  F Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

••McPherson.  F.  H Union  Trust  Bldg.,   Detroit,  Mich. 
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Maling,   Bmeet  11 Census  Office. 

Mallon,   T.    S Office  Auditor  Postofflce  Department. 

**Maryln,  U.  A Kensington  Chambers.  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Masten,  Geo.   L Bureau  of  Corporations,   Dep't  of  Commerce  and 

Labor. 

Mercier,  Scott  B Office  Auditor  Interior  Department 

*Merrltt,  Leonard  A State  Department,  Bureau  of  Accounts. 

••Moore,  George  F President,  Mfgrs*  Ry.  Co.  of  St.  Louis. 

•Moore,  J.  H Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Morey,  Miss  Nellie  I) Office  Auditor  State  Department 

•Muller,  Jean  Paul Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

•Nail,    J.    H Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

•Neall,  John  Pratt Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Newell,   P.  H Director,  Reclamation  Serrlce. 

•Newman,   B.  D Reclamation  Service,  Mitchell,  Nebr. 

O'Danlel,  B.  P Office  Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 

OflFutt,  Armand Reclamation  Service. 

Parsons,  Jno.   W Office  Supervising  Architect,  Treasury  Department. 

Peoples.  C.  J Paymaster,  U.  S.  N. 

Persondel,  R.  8 

Porter,   Felix  B Disbursing  Office,  Empire,  Canal  Zone. 

•Potts,   N.    N Disbursing  Office,   Dep't   of  Commerce  and   Labor. 

•Powers,  Le  Grand Chief  Statistician,  Census  Office. 

Powers,  Lorln  C Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Price,    Byron   J Deputy  Auditor,  Navy  Department. 

Prince.  Thos  C Ass't  Quartermaster,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps. 

Purcell,  Hugh  M Chief  of   Property   Division,   Office   Chief  of  Ord- 
nance, War  Department. 

Pyne,  Frederick  G Paymaster,  U.  S.  Navy,  U.  8.  S.  ''Georgia.*' 

••Quarle&  Alex.  H Room  368,  Colman  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

•Quill,  John  J Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Randall,  Jas.  A Supply  Division,  War  Department. 

Randolph,    Paul Bureau  Insular  Affairs,  war  Department. 

Ray,    J.    B.    R Office  Auditor  Interior  Department 

Reea,  Clyde Office  Secretary  Navy  Department. 

Reld,  J.  W Office  Comptroller  Treasury. 

Robinson,  Thos Office  Auditor  Treasury  E>epartment. 

Robnett,  J.  D Paymaster,  U.  S.  Navy,  U.  8.  S.  "Nebraska." 

Roche,    Sidney Office  Auditor  for  District  of  Columbia. 

Rodgers,   C.  H Bureau  of  Corporations,  Department  of  Commerce 

and  Labor. 

Rogers,   Alphonso    Office  Commissary  General,  War  Department. 

Rogers,  O.  8 Office  Auditor  Postofflce  Department. 

Ruan,  A.  T Disbursing  Agent  Philippine  Revenues,  War  1>ep't. 

•Sanger.  Monle Government  Hospital  for  Insane. 

•Saw telle,  H.  W Empire,  Canal  Zone. 

Schommer,  J.  B Office  Auditor  Postofflce  Department 

••Scovell,  C.  H 119  Grasmere  street,  Newton,  Mass. 

•Seymoor,  George  8 Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Shewmaker.  U.  S Div.  of  Bookkeeping  and  Warrants,  Treasury  Dep't. 

Simpson,   Stephen  8 Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  Empire,  Canal  Zone. 

Singleton,  F.  B Dep't  of  Agriculture,  Experimental  Stations. 

Smith,  Geo.  Otis Director,  If.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

Smith,  H.  A.  A Isthmian  Canal  Commission. 

•Snead,    R.    H Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

•Soleau,    Wm.    L Disbursing  Clerk,  Dep't  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Starrett,  A.  W Office  Treasury  TT.  8.,  Division  of  Loans. 

Stewart,  Joseph   Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General. 

•Stowers,  Edward  J Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Sturgus,  M.  B U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

•Swacker,   Frank   M Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

•Swayae,  Theo.  F Office  Auditor  for  Treasury  Department 

♦Sweney,   P.   W Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Sylvester,  John  M Division   of  Bookkeeping  and  Warrants,  Treasury 

Department. 

Thompson,  B.    B Surgeon  General's  Office,  War  Department. 

Tlbbltts,  jas.  H State  Department,  Bureau  of  Accounts. 

Tlndall,    Dr.    Wm Secretary  to  Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia. 

Tower,  Miss  Bllcabi'th Office  Auditor  Interior  Department. 

Townsend,   J.   W Disbursing  Clerk,  Treasury  Department. 

Tupper,  J.  B.  T Internal  Revenue  Bureau. 

Vipond,  B.   L Accountant,  Government  Printing  Office. 
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The    Government   Accountant. 

Wallace,  R.  8 Utireaa  Insular  Alfaiis,  War  Department 

Wallace,   Wm.  T U.  8.  Nayal  Hospital,  Laa  Animaa,  Cola 

••Walter,  Wm.  B.,  CP.A 176  CarmiU  Ave.,  Rotherford,  N.  J. 

Warwick,  F.  B Office  Secretary  of  Treaaorr. 

Warwick,   W.    W Examiner  of  Accoonte.  Empire,  Canal  Zone. 

Webb,  D.  B Office  Auditor  Poatomce  Diepartment 

•  Webater,  N.  B.,  Jr NUea  4  NUea,  111  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Wenck,  8.  H City  Treasarer.  Montdalr,  N.  J. 

Wheeler,    Jas.    C Depoty  Commissioner  of   Internal  Rerenae. 

••Wiecaor,    Stephen   J 1958  North  Bobey  street,   C^cago,   IlL 

Williams,  Edward  J Disborslng  Officer,  lath.  Canal,  Cool,  Empire,  C.  Z. 

•Wllmeth,  J.  L Office  Comptroller  Treasury. 

Wilson,  Burridae  office  Auditor  Interior  Department 

•Wishart,  Wm.  Clifton Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Wood,  Miss  V.  H Bureau  American  Republica. 

Woodworth,  Milton Office  Auditor  Treaaury  Department 

•Yauch,  Charles  P. « Interstate  Commerce  Commtasion. 

•Zleder,  Calvin  H Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
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Association  of  American  Govemment  Accountants 

Orcsnixed  Norember  14,  IfH 
Pott  Office  Box  27,  Main  Office,  Waahington 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  MEMBERSHIP. 

AU  applications  by  mail,  for  enrollment  as  Active,  Asso- 
ciate or  Affiliated  Member  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary, P.  O.  Box  27,  Main  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MEMBERSHIP  DUES. 


payable  annually  in  advance  for 

Active  Membership $6.00 

Associate  Membership 2.00 

Affiliated  Membership 2.00 

including  one  year's  subscription  to  the  Association's  official 
organ.  This  subscription  is  not  compulsory,  and  any  member 
not  wishing  to  be  served  with  the  magazine,  may  retain  mem- 
bership by  deducting  $1.60  p.  a.  from  his  assessment,  contrib- 
uting to  the  General  Fund  of  the  Association  only. 


Association  of  Govemment  Disbursing  Officers 

GEORGE  W.  EVANS,  President 
SCOTT  NESBIT,  Secretary-Treaaurer 

AddrcM  all  eommaiilcatioiii  to  the  Secretary-Treaanrer,   in   care  of  Coaat 
and  Geodetic  Surrey,  Department  of  Oommerce  and  Labor,  Washington,  D.  0. 

OBJECT: 

The  object  of  this  organization  id  to  increase  and  better 
enjoy  social  relationship  l^tween  the  members  and  by  mutual 
help  or  advise  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  individual  as  a 
responsible  officer  of  the  United  States  Oovemment 

MEMBERSHIP  QUALIFICATIONS 

Any  bonded  officer  of  the  United  States  Govemment 
whose  annual  disbursements  reach  or  exceed  One  Hundred 
Thousand  Dollars  is  eligible  to  membership. 
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Natkmal  Association  of  GomptroUers  and 
Accounting  Officers 

Orcsnixed  Febnuir  14,  19M 

Office  of  the  Secretary,  2Si  Broedwmy,  N.  Y.,  Rooms  155-157 

OFFICERS,  1909-X910. 

Alonzo  Tweedale,  President,  Auditor  District  of  Columbia, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Howard  C.  Beck,  First  Vice-President,  Public  Accountant, 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Richard  M.  Chapman,  Secretary,  Certified  Public  Accountant, 

Department  of  Finance,  New  York  City. 
S.  M.  Wilhite,  Treasurer,  Comptroller,  Louisville,  Ey. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS,  1909-1910. 

Frederick  W.  Carey,  Auditor,  Sacramento,  CaL 

William  McEL  Evans,  Accountant,  Richmond,  Va. 

W.  S.  McCormick,  Comptroller,  Duluth,  Ifinn. 

J.  H.  Hansbrough,  Comptroller,  Tampa,  Fla. 

C.  O.  Lobeck,  Comptroller,  Omaha,  Meb. 

Edward  E.  Phelps,  Chief  Accountant,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Edward  Stetson  Griffing,  Comptroller,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

OBJECTS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION: 

^The  consideration  of  improved  methods  of  public  finance 
and  the  extension  of  the  movement  for  the  inrtallation  of  a 
uniform  system  of  State  and  municipal  accounting  and  re- 
porting throughout  the  United  States,  and  the  promotion  of 
legislation  towards  these  ends." 

MEMBERSHIP  QUALIFICATIONS. 

'^All  comptrollers,  auditors  or  other  accounting  or  fiscal 
officers  of  cities,  counties  and  States  in  the  United  States  shall 
be  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Association.  Accountants 
regularly  engaged  in  State  and  municipal  accounting  shall  also 
be  eli^ble  to  membership." 

'^%ach  member  shall  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  boimd 
volume  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  or  other  conventions 
of  the  Association,  and  to  all  bulletins  or  other  special  publica- 
tions issued  by  the  Association  for  the  information  and  bene- 
fit of  its  members." 

The  cost  of  membership  in  the  Association  is  Ten  Dollars 
per  annum. 
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MARWICK,  MITCHELL  &  CO. 

740  15TH  STREET  N.  W.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Resident  Manager,  MR.  L.  H.  MATTINGLY 
(Late  with  the  U.  S.  Treasury) 

New  York,  79  WaV  St.  Philadelphia,  426  Chestnut  St. 

PiTTSBUBG,  248  4th  Ave.  Chicago,  189  LaSalle  St. 

St.  Paul,  74  E.  4th  St.  New  Orleans,  226  Carondelet  St. 

Minneapolis,  760  Temple  Court.  Kansas  City,  1322  Commerce  Bldg. 

Winnipeg,  392  Main  St.  St.  Joseph,  5  Tootle  Block. 

Glasgow,  41  St.  Vincent  Place.  London,  18  Bishopsgate,  St.  Within. 

Spokane,  Eagle  Building.  Montreal,  11  Place  d'Armes. 

Expert  Shorthand 

It  can  be  learned  much  easier  than  a  poor  system  which  limits  the  stenog- 
rapher to  a  cheap  clerical  position. 

It  can  only  be  learned  by  taking  instruction  from  expert  shorthand  writers. 

Stenographers  can,  by  taking  instruction  from  expert  reporters,  become 
experts. 

Instruction  by  the  Success  Shorthand  School  is  guaranteed  by  contract  to 
return  tuition  if  dissatisfied  with  the  course. 

Write  at  once  for  catalogue  and  "Book  of  Inspiration,"  sent  free  upon 
request 

Success  Shorthand  School 

Suite  47t  79  Clark  St., 
Chicago,  111. 

(If  a  stenographer,  state  the  system  you  now  use.) 
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COMMERCIAL  &  FINAN< 
CHRONICLE 

THB  CHROHIOUB  to  a  weekly  newspftper  oC  80  to  96  ptfet,  pobltoked  ter  t 
MaU  ererj  Satordaj  mornlnff,  with  Utcst  newi  by  telesnph  and  cable,  fron  It* 
•poadeata,  relattaa  to  the  Tarloof  mattoa  within  Ita  aoope.  t 

A  anlqve  featore  of  tbe  ^'Chronicle"  la  Ita  /■: 

SIX  EXTRA  SUPPLEBIENTS  I 

1.  The  BAILWAT  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SECTION,  180  pagea,  lamed  qoarttfljr  «M'y 
laat  Saturday  of  January,  April,  Joly  and  October,  contalalnc  the  lateat  available ^liafMMM  'I 
Mpectlnff  the  property,  atocka,  bonda,  eamlnga,  dlTldenda,  Intereat  paymenta,  4&.  •Cffli'^ 


^  _ ^_-^___, a,  bonda,  eamlnga,  dlTldenda,  Intereat  paymenta,  4&,  of 

Steam  Eallroad  of  ImiNMrtance,  and  of  the  leadug  Indnatrlal  Corporattona,  Ac,  In  tke  C 
Statea. 

8.  The  RAILWAY  KARNINGS  SECTION,  toaned  monthly,  fontalnlng  the  ew< 
of  eamlnga  and  expenaea  filed  each  month  with  the  Inter-State  Commereo  C 
Each  new  nomber  contalna  an  additional  month'a  flgorea.  Embraeea  erery  ateam 
read  In  the  coontry  doing  an  Inter-State  bualneae. 

8.    The  STATE  AND  CITT  SECTION,  of  198  pagea,  toaned  aeml-aannally  In  May 
NoTember.  containing  among  other  thlnga  abont  8,000  detailed  reporta  of  the  lndf""~' 
and  general  financial  condltloji  of  SUtee,  Conntlea  and  CItlea;  alao  digeata  of  lawa 
to  Inreatmenta  by  Sarlnga  Banka,  Ac 

4.  The  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  SECTION,  of  128  pagea,  laened  la  F^raaiy,  JvmimM 
October,  containing  complete  deacriptlon  of  the  Electric  and  Street  Rallwayo  throogMI 
the  country,  their  atock,  dlridenda,  bonded  Indebtedneea,  eamlnga,  Ac,  Ae.  \ 

6.  The  BANK  AND  QUOTATION  SECTION,  a  monthly  pnbUcatlon  of  88  pacea,  laMlfi 
the  first  week  In  each  month,  glring  the  moat  complete  and  comprehenalTe  taUea  of  QnntatkJMi 
erer  Isaned,  embracing  pricea  of  Rulroad  Bonda  and  Stocka,  Bank  and  Tmat  Comnany  Staa% 
Mnnlelpal  Secnrltlea,  Street  Railway  Stocks  and  Bonda  and  Indnatrlal  and  Itlacellaaenai 
Secnritlea. 

8.    The  BANKERS'  CONVENTION   SECTION,  lamed  yearly,  glTlng  the  detailed  pfia- 
eeedlnge  of  the  annual  conTentlon  of  the  American   Bankera'   Aaeodalion — ^not   alotte  tta« 
general  conrentlon,  bot  alao  the  Tmat  Company  Section  and  the  SaTlnga  Bank  Section. 

A  FURTHER  NOVEL  FEATURE  is  that  the  pnUialiert  of  the  ''Oiroiiiciir 
make  no  charge  for  aii7  of  these  Supplements,  bat  give  them  all  to  fSbt  ' 
"Chronicle**  SnbscriberSw  \ 

INVESTORS  wishing  to  keep  informed  with  reference  to  tlieir  investments, 
BUYERS  AND  SELLERS  of  Bonds  and  Stocks  of  Steam  Railroads, 
BUYERS  AND  SELLERS  of  Bonds  and  Stocks  of  Street  Railways, 
BUYERS  AND  SELLERS  of  Bonds  of  States,  Cities,  Towns,  ftc, 
RAILROAD   Executive  and  Operating  Officials  of  every  description, 
BANKS,  TRUST  COMPANIES  abd  Enancial  institutions  of  aU  kinds, 
EACH  and  all  need  the  CHRONICLE  and  its  Supplements. 

TERMS: 

For  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  including  all  extra  Sections,  -  -  $xo.oo 
Canadian  Subscription,  including  postage  and  extra  Sections,  -  -  -  xx.50 
For  all  other  foreign  countries,  including  postage  and  extra  Sections,    -        13.00 

William  B,  Dana  Company,  Publishers 
NEW  YOjyc 

Chronicle  Buildii^  Front,  Pine  and  D^eyster  Streets 
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magazine    will    come    post    haste.  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  :: 

^f|^  Business  lUnn's  ^ub(isf|ittg  Comtidngt  Ittd. 

Room  503,  Fort  and  Wayne  Streets  ::  ::  ::  Detroit,  Mich. 


.-:  >s;^^:i-^-.>v^.Uii::. 
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THE  ROYAL 

STANDARD  TYPEWRITER 

Represents  Economy  In 
More  Ways  Than  One 

It  costs  less  to  keep  in  order, 
because  it  STAYS  in  order. 

It  does  not  waste  time  by  break- 
ing down  on  a  busy  day. 

It  turns  out  more  work,  because 
it  is  easier  to  understand,  easier  to 
operate,  and  capable  of  greater  speed. 

It  lasts  longer,  because  it  is  sim- 
pler, has  fewer  working  parts,  and  they 
are  made  of  better  materials. 

A  ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  IN  YOUR  OFFICE  WILL 
SAVE  ITS  OWN  COST 

Write  for  more  complete  description  of  "The  Typewriter  Without  Frills" 

Royal  Xypewpitep 

Royal      Typewriter      Gldg.» 
364-6  Broadway,  New  York 


Wastiington    Office : 

1317  New  York  Avenue  N.  W. 

A    BRANCH    IN    EACH  PRINCIPAL  CITY. 
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